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Economic Enquiry Committee Report. 

By A. S. Venkataraman, B.A. 


Beiij^ by tbe Editor to rxpresvs Jiiy 

view’s on tlie EcDUoinic Enquiry (•oiniuittee 
Report. I jrliidly undertak(‘ to do it. Into 
the. origin of tlio Coinnuttee. it is unneictisuiy 
fur nie to enter for tji<‘ \vell-kno\\n rea..son find 
tlie popular demand for an economic miquiry 
becanu’ so strong that tlie (Government was 
at last obliged to yi(‘ld to the eonstiUition of a 
committee on 22nd January 1925 with the 
folk'W'ing terms of reb’nuiet’ : 

‘'To*examine the material at present available 
for framing an estimate of the economic condition ol 
the various classes of the people of British India : to 
report on its adequacy . and to make reconimenda- 
tions as to the best manner in which it may be 
supplemented, and as to the lines on which a general 
economic survey should be earned out, with an 
estimate of the expenditure involved in giving effect 
to such recommendations.” 

I am dis])oa(*d to think that there an* few 
people who deny th<‘ value of an (‘comunie 
survey. If they do, they are lit to b(‘ trans- 
porti'd to th(i antc-dilu\ian days long befoie 
th(‘- king who nudtutook census operations 
in hif) own way by oniering all his ^idijeets 
to gather with ehiidren on a liill-top each with 
a ])in. \V(‘1I and truly’’ has it fieen said : ‘’'J'he 

nation which studies tlic drift of <‘vents as it 
is revealed by statistical analysis wdl lie m- 
finitely better equipped to lake advantage of 
its o])portunities tJian another which perhaps 
trusts only to the medhod.^ of empiricism.” 
On the imjiovtauce of statistics for the future 
of a country, one statistician remarks: “Statis- 
tics are not merely a record of \vlia1 has 
been but are of use in planning what shall be ; 
it is the duty of a statistical bureau to assist 
directly in the day-to-day problems of admini- 
stration as well as to provide their theoretic 
back-ground. One of llie most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the 
extej^b to which statistical organization has 
increased as a guide to Tiational policy'.’’ 
iilucb may be quoted and more may be writteji 


to cmjihusize the impoitiiiue of Matistiis as 
the cornm -stone, lh(‘ liiisic. organization in tiic 
■ht(‘llig(‘nt directum ol naru/iml aft’aiis. It 
must be admittcMi on all liaiuisthal il un active 
rronomic polu y is tlu' duty ol t lu* 8latc, an 
accurate knowlialgi' m a siatistu-al lonu is an 
mdis]»cru-al>lc equipment. As a test of the 
countiy’s piogrc'ss from day to day and as a 
guide to future policy, stat isl ics ait‘ oi sujirenu’ 
value and a highly developed slat isticttl orgri* 
iiization, is, as 1 will lake it, a true measure 
of tlu* coimtiv's substantial piogu'ss. At 
the same time* il supplies a (•.rileriqn of com- 
parison with foM'igii .Hid move advancMl coim- 
iiies, (‘ven thougli the c.ompari.-uii may not 
luii on all louts. 

If, as it IS said, st.-uistics art' of m valuable 
assistance, ihouah not cut indy ndallible as a. 
euide, what is the natuic of availalih' materud 
at. present t d’lu' existing material being 
ciassilied iiiKim thici' iietuls, the statist us 
otlnu than Prodtidion, as foi exanijile, linanct'. 
trade, transjKut, comnuu’cc, edue.al ion, vital 
'statistics, migiation aii' said to be complete, 
while those relating to tigrieiillure, pavsture, 
lorests. hshi'iies, inineials, laigi* and small 
s< a]c iiulustiies, aie. if sat isfat toiy' in some 
n’spnts, wanting in otheis. Th(^ clowning 
fcaluie IS t},< absi'iu e of tignres relat ing to 
incom<‘, w'ealth, cost id living, indt'litiulnt'ss, 
wag(*s and prict's. 

With u*gard to the Estimat<‘s ot Jmome 
.tnd Wealth, it will be icadily <igree<l that 
exe.eptiiig the non-ollicial estimates, vi'iy f(‘w 
as they are. some of t hem little better than 
statistical (diarlatanisim and the monogiiijih.s 
published here and llu'ie by ofiicials and 
private jiersons. as in liombay (woiking^ 
(dasses), in Assam (I^abour) v illagi' studic.s m 
Liombay, Bengal, Madras and the Jhmjab 
except ing t hose siiasmodic and litfuJ ai*tem])ts, 
(here are no official, autlioritat ive records to 
(‘oinnmnd universal acieptance. ]>ata witli a 
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tq <listrib\itu)i\ of invoqip ^‘Horclio^ to 
IHf^d olaani^s, and of int omo. ^showing 
the peiMceutHgfe of j)opulat ion jitp (•()ns])i<'uous 
by their absence. The cost (d' Li\ing IihIcx 
Numbers, successful as they arc, in some 
cases, where they Uavv halx gathered (uVe 
monographs referred to) tli(‘ Jesuits liav(‘ 
not been of any gre^at use, as they ]iav(‘ not 
beon made in sufheient niindurs and as the 
aaurcea of iufonuatiou have iiul becji (pute 
reliable, the. people Ixdng jiiostly illiteinte. 
Again, tl^e wage ihuisus llgures, Nshieii i»re 
available, are also defective, as p(»ijited out 
by the Coinmiltcc. They do not einbrae** a 
large niunber of villages, the rntes n portcul 
are between too wide, a range, t he (‘lassihca- 
tion of rural and urban \vork<M.s is not eonipve- 
hensive enough, the fre<in<‘jicy of eni])l(»ynient 
does not hnd a ])lace, while the iniit oi time 
recorded for wages is not uniform. i\(<-or<lmg 
to the Conunittee, lh<* t('sts ar(‘ hieome. 
National Income (aggregat(‘ or per ra])ita.). 
Individual Wealth, Nat knud Wealth. lh(d. 
Burnett -Hurst holds that the jnom‘y \alije 
of the income of a family is no trix* inde.x of 
its economie, condition, tlu' othm- nM-t(*is 
being the strength of tlu' lamily, ilie vmia- 
tioiiK in the purcliasing power of money, in- 
debtedness, that the com[)i(alion (»f Nat a/nal 
dividend is largely an academic exercise, i hat 
comparisons between India and Enro]Man 
countries based on tigui < s per head are vil laled 
by the entiridy dltforejjt ('(tmomie eonditioiis, 
that the idea of em]uiri(\s into individual 
wealth may at. pristml be abandojmd, that 
estimates of National Wealth in foreign 
countries have b(*en made l)y nomoftieials, 
that a statement of (‘omparati\e living in 
various countries is nee<*ssary to arrive at a 
true test of National Wealth. In fact, aei ord- 
ing to him, notliing except ‘'Family*' inrome 
constitutes a suitable lest of the economic 
condition of the various (.lassis of peo])h‘, 
while the best criterion of the economic condi- 
tion of a family is its standard of livir>g. It 
will be so(!n that the Professtu' assumes the 
rofe of a Statistician and Economist, and witjj 
what results, it wdll be 3udged. 

Makhig their recommendations, under each 
head as to the extent and manner in which 
the existing material may be suiiplementcd 
by improving the statistical data, tlie Uoni- 
mittee propose a sifting of the <*(onomie 
fhbrio of the country by nnums of a survey 
which would include an efi(ietive organization*, 
a continuously functioning v;tatT and rules and 
iM^hrmtwns based on foreign experUhee as 
adufkd to local conditions. (Italics mine.) 


With regard to tln^ elas^sificatiop^ gf: 
tion, they consider that the statisticaol iniKune, 
w^ealth. cost of living should he eollertfd for 
the 12 oeeu])ational classes and lecommeiicl 
that the distribution by ()ee.ii})at ion or calling 
should be further sub-divided according to 
income iimicr s<’\en giades or standards. 

Indeed in the scheme of Economic Survey 
outlined by the Committee, there are fundaf 
mental dillm't ne.es of opiniem bttwet-ii the 
Conunittee and Prof. liinnett-Hmst. Prof. 
Jiurncil "Hurst makes a fetish of atatistiis and 
that with a vengeaiu'C. His objeitive w'ould 
be to ascertain fa<ts witiiout any immediate 
<‘nd or result in view, •‘“not .so iniieli for ad- 
ministrative j)ur]'osts as for grmial informa- 
tion and economic analysis*’. Either he will 
have intensive stndi(s on various subjects or 
notliing at all While even conceding that 
Ihodnetion may be aset rtaiiu'd by a statist if al 
organization, all intmsise studies, aeeordhig to 
the Proh'ssor. in legmd to the tests sueli as 
income or wealth, should Ik" solely under the 
siipervi.sion of an ad hoc Ihovineial Board of 
Feonomn Empiiiy of the tyjie of the Punjab 
Boaril. Prof. Hm nett-Hursi piojios^s the 
village as the unit of study and advocates the 
(olleetion of family budgets by tie intensive 
inethcM:!. Not content with a nure investi- 
gation into income, wealth, exjiemiituie aivd 
indebtedness, he (hunands a fulf (hsddption 
of economic and social life, physical conditions, 
agrieultmal nntliods, < ost of cultivation, 
irrigation fiK.ilities, village industry, social 
customs, pievalence of disease, sanitation and 
cilueation, credit facilities, local administra- 
tion, trans]u>it faeilitiis, the effects of diseases 
(economic in the widest sense of the term) 
and what not ’ One w’onders whither all this 
leads to and cui hono ? Prof. Bimu tt-Hurst is 
a statistician witli a vengeance and w^ants an 
investigation on his own terms or nothing sA, 
all. llis aim is ]>erha))s to }u?ovidc an un- 
imding sdies of data and that, at a great 
ex])ense, sim.e lionoraiy eorrespondents may 
nut be had in large luimlieTs and since on that 
account, an agency has to lx* providied for at 
a great cost. 

And if, at such a cost, the statistics are to 
be gathered mc'rely ‘’for economic analyse 
and nure general information,” and not for 
purjioses of pro]>er administration uf the 
<’OuntryV' resources, we w^onder whether his 
thesis is not destructive of the role he asanmoB. 

While we. cannot but appreciate the im- 
poitauee (d intensive studies, and to 

aim at the maximum of accuracy, we 
thoroughly endorse the views of the Com* 
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m^tiec, 80 that wo amy foJhnv tho 
of the Dorninions in prepatfin^ and 

approximate iignn\s hy ^fmrrali- 
zation whore strict acouraoy is not possible' 
of attaimnent. Truly ‘‘>yo should not T(fus<‘ 
the guidance wliich approximate figures may 
give, because we are unai)le to obtiiin strict 1) 
accurate figures for a long time.** When' 
•matheinatioal accuracy is iin possible of achiovt'' 
nient even in countries with a highly developed 
form of statistical organization, are we alone 
to wait till that time which may not conn* at 
all! The Committee rightly ])oints out that, 
of the sehedules issued to honoiary corixs 
])ondenls in the advanced countries, infer- 
ences are drawn from as many schedules as 
ate received iu time, only 26 to 50% of the 
total ^ The ideal of course for us must be a 
reliable approximation. 

While we should attach groat im])oitance 
to intensive studies in the ])ast for ascertain- 
ing income, wealth, indebtedness, siuh en- 
quiries are too elaborate for our jiurpose, viz., 
ascertaining the general economic condition of 
the various (dasses of people and the. causes 
of their poverty or [nosj^erity. The intensive 
sttidies should according to the Committee 
comprise eiupiiries into facts concerning the 
following in every household, iiu'ome, expeii' 
diture, wealth, indebtedness. An investiga- 
tion should kee]) a group of 12 villages under 
his observation and investigation for a whole 
year ami submit a report of the results. A 
similar scheme should be pursued for urban 
areas. The publication of results from time 
to time will provide the basis for generaliza- 
tion, The selection of villages must be made 
carefully. Bpecia I investigations may be imd(‘r“ 
taken for acute j^roblems like fragmentation 
of holdings, urieitiployment in the clerical 
cla(S.ses, et<*. Apart from intensive investi- 
gation, the Committee also ree.ommends the 
preparation by the inventory method of 
collective private w^ealth and national wealth. 
Wages .statistics should be furnished by tie* 
respective departments. The co-ordination 
aiMl centralization of statistics is a very ini- 
portant tiling. Statistics partly departmental 
and partly economi<' sliotild conn* under tin* 
technical guidance of the central .«itatistieal 
autictrity. 

With regard to organ izatioji and ageiny. 
the Committee recomnn‘iids the creation of a 
Central Ihireati for India (and a Proviniual 
Buream in each Province) for purf)oscs of 
f)ej|fodica1 censtsiSi annual collection of statrs- 
jt/fay collation, tabulation and summarization 
of iMlormatioTv, It shall also he their duty to 


publish a Year Biiok. In Mtppl\ statistical* 
information tu ({ov(*rnmciii and tn undcitakr 
s|WCial enqui) U'; ('ll behalf of the (bivcrnmcnt. 
Now^ and then a,dvisor> b()dl^^^ should be 
a..ssociat<'(l with 1 lie ()riic(*rs charged W’ith the 
work of ('conoinit siir\cy. The establislunent 
of a PioA’incial Board (d E<ononnc Einiuiry 
IS also advocated with tip* Proviindal Statis- 
tician as member and his Personal Assistant 
.as Seeretai v. The Pro\ iri(‘ial Statistieiati 
should havi* b(*sidi's a. Personal Assistant as 
many as 5 or ti assistant iji each Province, 
(‘jich with a small ofli<‘.e establishnu'nt. 

Two distijiet ageneii s lor collecting cc.onomic 
data in each distric t an* to be employed, otu* 
ins]H‘etion under tlie Tahsildar for each taluk 
lor collecting statistics ol profliudion, other 
than agri(;ulture. lon‘sts. mines and industries, 
d investigators (one for urlian investigation, 
two for rinal investigation) in each district 
for colh‘eting data on income. \Miges, cost of 
living, et< .. (*aeh invest igate»r to eoIli'Ct data 
(d‘ 4% of tin* nibaii poj)ulation for one year in 
;i city liki* Lahori* and of 2|% of the rural 
iraets in oiu* year. Tin* lh*oviacial Htatistieian 
IS to generalize wh(‘n slatistic.s relating to 5% 
of tin* pojmlaiion are a\adable. 

Heie again on tin* agency for tin* collection 
of (lid a, Jh'ofessor Ihirnett-llur.st does not 
sliart* the opinion ol his colleagues. He does 
not (*<;ncea.l his c(>ntcni[)t of the revenue 
.ig(‘ne\, vsislies there wovv honorary certm- 
pondejiis as then* an* in foreign countries, and 
emphasizes that investigators selected, should 
l)e of the right tyj)i*. We need not quarrel 
with Pfof. Burnett -Hurst in liis last recom- 
mendation. viz., the rigid ty[>(‘ of an investi- 
gatien at a remuneratio]i rising from Rs. 200. 
f should think that he should be a graduate 
in (‘conomics whose knowledge is ever fresh. 
He should not be a raw' youth from a college. 
He .should lia\(‘ an intimate knowl<‘dge of the 
current econondr ptoblenis. 

This short (-ord ribnt ion cannot be better 
e<onel tided tlnui wdtli tlie striking of the main 
key-note to the success of the scheme. India 
desires .statistical infoi rnation, comprehensive 
and reliable enough for [)ur] vises of an analysis 
of the eeonomic eondition of the various 
classes of jieoph* and cajiable of serving as a 
guide to national ])olicy. but not as compre- 
hetisive and r(*liable a scale, as Prof. Burnett- 
Hiirst would have it, mathematically and 
hence perfectly accurate (that is only a 
visionary scheme) for general information and 
mere econom ic analysis . The elaborate scheme 
of the Professor i.s out of ])la<*.e, if the invefiti- 
gat-ion is to be a mere academic exerci$C, 



Madras Forest Panchayats. 

By “The Bystander”. 


The Report on tlie working of Forest Paiu lia- 
yats for the quarter ending 31st March 1925, 
is a brief and business-likt^ statement of work 
done by the Officer in charge of Forest Pancha- 
yats in Madras. He was on tour for 75 days 
in the districts of Chittoor, Cuddapah, Guntur 
and Ohingleput against 55 in the previous 
quarter. Altogether, 63 panchayats wore in- 
spected by him against 49 in tlie jnevious 
quarter. Forty-one new ])an(‘hayats were or- 
ganized in tlie quarter. This large volume of 
work was rendered possible by the use o\ a 
motor car. He has inspected almost all the 
panchayat reserves in the eleven districts in 
his charge except some of Kistna, Bellary and 
Trichinopoly. The Collector of Ou(lda]iah m- 
speotedin his company two panchayat.s. He 
took a few Tah8ildar.s to show them how the 
panchayats were working. Only four pain lia- 
yata in the Cuddapah district were found in 1 he 
course of his inspection to be w^orking un- 
satisfactorily and they were reconstituted. 
One panchayat of North Arcot district fouiul 
bad in his inspection in the previous quarter 
was also reconstituted in the quarter. Owing 
to the formation of panchayats foi* all the 
reserves available in the Chirtgleput district 
it was possible to abolish the Forest District 
from 1st April 1925. 

The touting and the work of the Inspectors 
seem to have been fair. The average nund)er 
of days of Inspectors’ tour comes to 77 and the 
average number of panchayats inspcr’.ted 39, 
against 68 and 30 respectively of the previous 
quarter. In spite of strenuous w'ork, it lias 
not been possible for them to ins])ect each area 
onoe in a quarter on account of their heavy^ 
jurisdiction. The salient features noticed in 
the course of inspection are— the better [)io- 
tection of the areas, the ryots’ sense of owTicr- 
ship in the forests entrusted to them, the 
regular maintenance of watchers and their 
work, the attempt to limit cattle to the niimhei 
required for agricultural and dairy purposes 
and wherever possible to close grazing grounds 
at the beginning of the season for tlu; bettei 
growth of pasture, and above all the improve- 
ment of the area by fresh tree-growth, rejiair 
of cattle pounds, removal of noxious growth 
and such like. Besides, the problem of re- 
conciling the interests of the caste ryots and 
the depi^ssed classes in the matter of assign- 
ments of lands to the latter is being slowly 
'solved by the people themselves on being urged 


by the special staff about its necessity in the 
economic interests of the country. Two pan- 
chayats in North Arcot district — Jiraiyuimalai 
and Nedunguiiam, one of Ohingleput (Va^da- 
lur) and another of South Arcot (NangurJ 
may be cited as examples to prove the willing- 
ness of the c-aste ryots iji having set apart 
poitions of reserves for assignment to tlie 
depressed classes. As a result of the deliber- 
ations of the Conference of Divisional Officers 
and himself with the Oellector of Ohingleput 
district each forest area in that district is being 
examined by the special stafl to see if any 
portioji can be disafforested for assignment, 
after sufficient glazing ground is reserved for 
the necessary local cattle including cows and 
buffaloes necessary for dairy purposes. One 
otlier noticeable feature is tlie reduction of 
goats all over and the fall in their price. Every- 
where, ])aiu-hayats are coaxing ryots to ex- 
change goats for shee]>. A striking example 
may be seen in the Vadakkupattu paiMihayat 
in Ghingle])iit district. It had impounded some 
goats bro\^^sing in the reserve. The person 
responsible not having admitted the offences 
was prosecuted and he had been contesting 
the case. At his inspe(‘.tion, the jianchayat 
officer met the ac.cused and wdien he heard 
from him the disadvantages of goat-owning, he 
agreed to sell them at once and only w^anted 
that the case pending against him should be 
withdrawn. The panchayat was agreeable 
to the pro])osal and the matter was taken to 
the notice of the Revenue Divisional Officer 
and he w^as also pleased to order the with- 
drawal of the case. Thus: the extermination 
of goats has been earnestly started by the ryots 
and the officer hopes that before long the 
panchayat areas will be completely immune 
from goats. 

Staterneni. II of the appendix shows the lines 
of working of [mncliayats. An area of 985 
square miles is in their charge and an aggregate 
assessment of Rs. 57,233 is being paid for them 
annually. The average rate of assessment 
per acre comes to one anna and fivJe pies. The 
rate varies from eight ])ies per acre in the Kistna 
distri(t to five annas and seven pies in the 
Coimbatore district. The lower rates are in 
force generally in the tfeded districts of Chittoor, 
Cuddapah and Bellary. It is nine pigs pr 
acre in the first two districts and one ani5j|j in 
the last-named district where some panohajp^ 
had reduction of assessment recently. In the 
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otjier district, s except Coimbatore, the rates 
vary from one anna and seven pies t<^ thr< (‘ 
artias and two pies j>er aero. The rate of 
assessment in Coimbatore may appear high, 
but it is to be remembered that catth‘ are much 
valued in that district and ])ay nuicli higher 
grazing rates commensmate with th(‘. value for 
pastures ; besides villagers have no complaint. 
'One panchayat (Kongampalaiyam) was work- 
ing at a loss and it was r(*eently given a re- 
mission of assessment by Rs. 77. It may be 
mentioned liere that in fixing the assessment 
for the panchayats organized by the special 
staff, the old rule of basing assessment on 
the average grazing* revenue has not been 
followed, but the assessment offered by pancha- 
yats, according to their capacity with reference 
to individual budgets, is being accepted. 
Whenever necessary, assessments were redue(‘d 
both for old and the new j>anchayats. 

All the panchayats excepting a small minor- 
ity have been entertaining vv«atcliers on suita- 
ble pay to j)atTol the area and have been 
getting satisfactory work done by them. The 
Officer, we note, has specially verified this fad 
bearing in mind the not infrcMpienf orit iedsms 
against rural honesty. On the averag(‘. each 
wate.her has l)een looking aft('r about 3 i stjuare 
miles. He is also satisfied that, as a rule, they 
are regularly paid and that they work with 
contentment and some enthusiasm, 

reojde have apparently realized tlie advant- 
age of limiting <»attle according to tli(‘ (•,a])acity 
of the reserve as the figures in Statement M 
testify, Th(‘- average grazing incidence for 
the eleven districts works out to a.cr(*s j>er 
cow-unit. Oenerally, it is 2 to 2J a^^rcs ])er 
cow-unit. Guntur alone shows a high inci- 
dence of acres. The incidence of grazing 
is not a mere theory and that pancliayats hav(‘ 
been putting it into practice' . There has been 
little fraud over it. As a matter of fact a 
number of panchayats have exceeded tlie 
grazing limit fixeil in their agreement and tJiey 
have been honest in bringing to account, exce})t 
rarely, the excess number of c.atth* allowed. 
As regards the rates of grazing, they vary 
from IJ annas per cow-unit in Ciuldapah to 
Rs. 5 in the Coimbatore district. Generally 
they are on a par with the rates in force in tlie 
Forest De])artinent. The rates have been 
fixed by the villagers a little low’er than the 
departmental grazing rates only in the case of 
panchayats managing unreserves, and oeoasion- 
allyj^ii^ few old panchayats for reserves. The 
latter are slowly realizing the advantages of 
toying higher grazing fee. The grazing rate 
in the Coimbatore district naturally follows 


the value attac-he-d fo (?attle and jwMun* by the 
])eople, aud also the better })ast\ue available 
in the district. Of tlie 507 jianeliayats now 
in existence managing 985 square miles only 
54 per (‘(mt of the ])anejiayids liave asked for 
manure leaf coujies aggregating to c.n uica ol 
143 square miles, i.c., 15 pin- cent oi tlie enlue 
extent of reserves, though exjsut ojiiuioii 
would allow' them 25 to 33 ])er i eni o1 the area 
by rotation every year. The aiea ol 143 
square miles asked for is only 32 })ei cent of 
the propiortionate entire area of rlic 54 ])er <*ent 
of the ])anchayats above referreii h). Fuel 
and timber coiqies are much less in demand 
and limited to 32 panchayats witli an area of 
1,500 acres, i.e.. about 2^ square miles. These 
facts w'ould show that the ryots have been 
generally moilerate in their demands and that 
they are anxious to ]»i*eserve trees and foliage 
as much as ])ossible. 

Statement 111 of the a])pendix shows tliat 
151 ])an(^hayats have Te])OTtetl 417 offences 
111 the quarter against J75 pancliayats that 
reported 457 offences in the ]n'evioiis quart ei. 
The fall is small and calls for no remarks. The 
number of offeiu-es compounded has. however, 
lisen from 181 to 316 and correspondihgly the 
composition fee realizeil from Ks. 2.889 to 
Rs. 5,037. These statistics w^ould show' that 
panchayat liars do not si)nre their owm brethren 
(‘rring and })roteef the areas by freouent patiol. 

Statement IV of the appendix shows tliat 
263 panchayats, i.e., more tlnui 50 percent, 
are w'orking on souiul lines and only 82 pancha- 
vats, i.e., 16 ])er cent, are indifferent against 
II per cent sliown in the last quarter. The 
mdificrent ])an(*bayat.s lia\e slightly increased 
in the Ceded Districts of Chittoor (’uddapali 
and Bellary. IMns is solely due r(» the very 
large areas under the charge of l^ 1 nc]layat 
Inspettors and O' tiieiv inability to devote 
adequati' attention to them. The. Fanchayat 
Officer's apprehension about the ])ossibl(^ de- 
generation of the work for want of adi'ijiiate 
e.stablisliment was expressed in his jirevious 
«)uarterly re])ort. and any further delay in the 
sanction of the addirional (‘vstahlislinient askeii 
for may result in further deterioration. Pan- 
cliayats require continui'd attention for at 
least two or three years at the outset till they 
are settled on sound lines before they can be 
trusted to do the work wdthout nuicli sujier- 
vision. 

Panchayats liavc been, as usual, progressing 
ill the improvement of iCKScrves by .planting 
trees, sinking or repairing of cattle ponds and 
removing rank growth. Their juogress in 
plantation is idost encouraging in spite of the 
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advorfic ^^oasun ( key were expi rieiieiii^ i ill 
lately. Statement V of the appendix ehovN^ 
that at. tlie cud of the (jUiirter 106 
have brought up 55.733 trees ahve against 171 
pauchayats having 12.194 trees at tl\e end of 
the previoius (piarter. 'Ihie short projivessive 
advance in tin; number of ])antdiayats issnu ly 
not due -to tlndr ajeathy in ]»Ianting tr(‘eb l>ut 
to the withering away of plants in spde of all 
attempts to water and 1(» provide shade, tor 
them. One panchayat of Kandatiu in South 
Arcot district has raised a hirge ])laiitation of 
oasuarinc at a cost of Rs. 105-5-0. Thiity- 
five panchayats have spent about Hs. J.r>92 
in the repair of existing por\ds aiul in the sink- 
ing of new' ponds for cattle drinking against 
19 panchayats that sjamt Rs. 777 in the last 
quarter. Eleven parndiayats have reinovt‘d 
prickly-pear at a e.ost of Hs. 124-8-0 against 
9 at a cost of Rs. 339 in 1 he previous quarter. 
One panchayat of North Areot has improved 
its village cart -t rack at a small cost of 
B». 9. 

Statement 1 1 of the appendix sh<»ws tliat 
226 out of 507 jianchayats have accumulated 
savings of about Hs. 23.350 with an average 
of Rs. 103 for each panchayat . This is a most 


satisfactory feature. Twenty-one jianehayats 
have a large Mir plus of over Rs. 250. 

The panchayats feel tiiat tliey should moiin- 
tain a leservc fund to meet the charges or 
assesssment , watc hers’ pay and imjirovements 
to the area ne.cessarv at least for one coining 
year. Many of tjie })anchayats have also 
expressed the view that they should have a 
further rcs(‘rve to maintain themselves in yeainf 
of bail season when they will have to reduce 
the grazing rates and in a second similar year 
wlien they think they would be called upon to 
throw open the area to free grazing as is done 
in reserves under departmental management. 
They also re])iesent that* in a second bad year 
they w^ould move Government to hcl}) them by 
reducing tlie asst^ssment or foregoing it as the 
circumstances of each case require. It is wdth 
such expectation that one panchayat of Guntur 
district (>Sectharainaj)iiram) was willing to 
have its assessment raised by about Bs. 1(K) 
for the current year as it has the largest surplus. 
The Forest Paiudiayat Officer deserves to be 
c,ongratulated on ihc good work he has done 
during tiu* ]ieriod under review. The work i« 
encouraging to a degree and deserve/ to be 
extended more widely than now. 


Indian Mineral Production in 1924. 

By Christopher Hay, M.A. 


The Report on the Mineral Rroduction of 
India during 1924, by Mr. L. Leigh Fenner, 

O.B.E., D.SC., x\.R.S.M., F.G.S., M.IIlst.M.M., 

Officiating Direidor, Geological Survey of 
India, is replete with useful information. The 
iiumlxu’ of mineral concessions granted during 
the year amounted to 769 against 624 in the 
preceding year ; of these one was an exploring 
license, 654 were prospeiTing licenses and 114 
were mining leases. In sjiite ol an increase 
ill production of about 2,4(K) tons in Balia lii- 
stan, there was a total decrease during 1921 of 
over 9,000 tons in the jiroduction* of chromite 
in India, <lue to a decrease<l output of over 
11,000 tons from Mysore. 

There was an increase during the year of 
about 1,520,000 tons, or about 7.7 per <ent, 
in the output of coal. This ine-rc^ase was 
largely due to Bengal. Bihar and Orissa and 
the Central Provinces, wnth a substantial 
increase in the case of Central India. Inhere 
was a f?mall decrease in the outturn from 

♦ The total production of chromite in India was 
45,462 tons against 54,242 tons in 1923. 


Hyderabad and Bahudiistaii. The iiHa-ea.se 
in Bengal was from 1 ho Raniganj field, and in 
Bihar and Orissa mainly from the Jharia and 
the Bokaro fields, with also a substantial 
increase from Giridih. The increase dn the 
Central Provinces was maiidy due to the Peneh 
Valley, where the increase was 37 ])er cent, 
and to a small extent to Ballarpur. whilst there 
w'as a moderate decrease in the output from 
Muhpani. The increase in Central India was 
to a small extent due to a partial recovery in 
the Umaria field from the decline recorded for 
several years past, but was, in the main, due 
to a large increase (64 per cent) in the Sohag- 
pur coalfield, the production of which surpassed 
that of Umaria for the first time. Production 
ill the Sohagpur field dates only from 1921. 
The decline in Hyderabad is shared by both 
the Sasti and Singareni fields. No production 
was recorded from the new Loi-an field of 
Burma. Amongst the Tertiary coalfiel^ sub- 
stantial increases are recorded from the 
and Miariwali coalfields of the Punjab, ai|| a* 
large percentage increase, over 20 per eenlf, 
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frilm the Bikanir State in Bajputana ; whilst 
aniall decreases are recorded from the coal- 
fields of Baluchistan. 

^he total value of the coal produced lose 
from Rs. 14,60,59,747 (£9,737,316) in 1923 to 
Rs. 14,96,60,304 (£10,766,928) in 1924, owinji 
to the larger total production. But in the 
majority of fields, there was a slight dee.rease 
^iii the pit’s mouth value ])er ton of coal. The 
decrease varied from as little iis 1 ])ie per ton 
in Central India to as much as Bs. 1-1-5 i]\ 
the Punjab ; the decrease in the coalfields of 
Bengal averaged Ks. 1-0-10, in Bihar and 
Orissa Rs. 0-1-10, and in t he Central Prov- 
inces Rs. 0-9-2. Op the other liand tliere 
were trivial imueases in value in Assam and 
Rajputana, with an increase of Rs. 0--I5-10 
in Baluchistan and the very large Increase of 
Rs. 8-10-6 in Burma. This last increase is 
presumably due to the cessation of extraction 
in the Loi-an field. 

The total out]>ut for 1921 of 21,176,606 tons 
is. in fact, the greatest yet rec^ortled for this 
country in any year ith tjie exception of 1919, 
when the production was 22,628,037 tons. 

Thepxport statistics tor coal and (‘oke during 
1924 show an increase of nearly 70.0fK) tons 
to 206.483 tons, a figure still only one-quarter 
of the pre-war average. In addition the im- 
ports fell from 621,918 tons to 463.716 tons, 
a total nearly one-third of that for 1922, and 
very close to the pre-w’ar average. As before 
the ex|)orts were mainly to Ceylon, whereas 
the imports were derivc^l chiefly from South 
Africa, the United Kingdom and .Viistralia, 
imports from all soun:es showing a decline. 

Taking I ton of coke as e((uivalent to 2 tons 
of coal, the net amount of coal available for 
(t€msum})tion in India during 1924 was 
21,465,673 ttMis. This is higher than the figure 
for any ]>revious year ex<‘,ept 1919, the total for 
which was 22»1'68,495 ton.s. The closing stocks 
(2,913,028 tons) in British India at the end of 
1924 were, however, only 283.836 tons greater 
than at the end of 1923. Nevertheless, the 
fundamenteJ fact of the coal sit uation in India 
is that the total c«j)atuty of production of flie 
Indian coal mines is now (‘.onsiderably in excess 
of total demands for internal c.fmsumption and 
for export . This over-production , eif her acf uaJ 
or potential, has led to severe depression in the 
coal industry by tbi^ beginning of 1925 with 
heavy falls in the price of coal and tin* closure 
of many mines. The decreaseii exjxirt trade 
rofemfl to in the previous i)aragraph is jiartly 
r«at)wisible for this position, and consequently 
tj^ €tave4'mnent of India ap]>ointed in Soptem- 
1924, a eowimittce to enquire and report 


on what measures could be taken to Tcsuscitate 
this trade. Tlic most iniporlaiit lecommcic 
dations in the t'<‘port of the e.omnnttee f ap])par 
to be those devised to ensure tJiat the quality 
of Indian coal as ex|)orted shall rea<h certain 
guaranteed standards, for no freight or other 
(concessions of a financial nature will be of 
ifcvail, if the quality of eoalas exj)orted is below 
anticijialed standards. 

The avm-age number of jhU'sons ein]»loye(l 
in tin' (coalfields during the year sliowed a slight 
imerease ovei the figures for 1923. wliilsl lh(‘ 
av'^erage f)Ut]>tit per pcTson sliowed a consider- 
able improvement from 97.8 tons in 1023 to 
103.5 tons during the year under review ; the 
figure for 1919 was 111 .05 tons. The number 
of deaths by accident was considerably 
less than in tlu' preceding year, and was. in 
fact, equal 1o the average figure for th<‘ quin- 
qiieiinial period 1919-23. 274. The corres- 

iwmding death-rate was J .34 [ler thousand 
fiersons enqiloyed, the figure for tlie preceding 
year 1923 being 1 .81 j)er thousand. 

T'he suspension of the operations of the CajH* 
Uopper Uompany in 1923 recorded in tltc pre- 
vious Revi(‘w (continued during 1924. In the 
Review^ for 1923, referenees are made to the 
lesults of tlie prospecting oy)eratK>ns of the 
Cordoba Copper Coiiq^any. prospecting also 
on the Singhblmm Copper Belt. In 1924 this 
(company was reconst ruected as the Indian 
Cdyiper (Corporation, Ltd., wdtli a capital of 
£225, CKX). This new company has acquired 
not only the jiroperties of the Cordoba Copyier 
Company, but also those (d 1 he Nortii Ananta- 
pur Gold Mines, Ltd., lying immediately to 
the north, and the jiroperty in Kliarsawan 
prosjiected by the Oroegum (4old Mining Com- 
f»any of India. l..td. 

All work IS at presenl being concentrated 
upon the Mosaboni area, wJiere a vert kcal depth 
(»f 385 feet has been reached and where 328,M() 
tons of ore of the average content.s of 4.94 
per cent of copper had been devidojied by the 
end of April, 1925. The erection of concen- 
trating and smelting ]>lant is shortly being 
started, and the prodiunion stage should be 
reached in about ttvo y(*ars’ time. 

it wdll be judged from line above that there 
was no production of (’opjier-ore to be reported 
in Singhbhinn for the year 1921. In Burma, 
how*ever, tlie jirodiietion of 2.905 tons of cop- 
per-matte, valued at Rs. 15.94.527 (£114.714 
at £l=Rs. 13.9), was rejiorted by the Burma 
Corp(jration. Ltd., in the Northern Shair States, 
Then* was also a small prodmdioji ol 38 tons 

t Report of the Indian Coal Committee, 1925 , 
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of copper-ore, valued at Rs. 1,140 (£82), in tlie 
Southern Shan States. 

The output ot diamonds irom Central India 
amounted to 66.6 carats, valued at Rs. 27,596 
(£1,985), against 115.22 carats, valued at 
Rs. 46,495 (£3,100), in t lie preceding year. 

The total gold production f(>r the year 1923 
was rec.orded in the ])rovioiis Review as 
422,306.56 ozs., valued at £1,702,642. 01 this 
total quantity only the outjjut of Anantajuir 
and the gold recovered from cyanide slags on 
the Kolar gold field of Myson* was rtdiniied 
in terms of line gold. With effiM-t from 1924, 
however, the whole of the output of tlie Kolar 
gold mines is being recor<hul in terms of line 
gold ; consequently, the output for 1923 has 
been modified by substituting for the figure 
of 419,667.64 ozs. of gold won iii Kolar the 
figure of 381,058.93 ozs. of fiue. gold coutaincil 
therein. Comjiaring these two years it. is novs^ 
found that the total output, of gold in 1923 
was 383,697.85 ozs., valued at £1,702,642, 
rising in 1924 to 396,351.103 ozs., valued at 
£1,827,433. This im])roved result was iliie 
partly to an Jiicreased production from tlie 
Anantapur district resulting from th(‘^ treat- 
ment of the payable ore of the Jibutil (Ananta- 
])Ur) (^old Mines, Ltd., in tlie reduction works 
of the Ananta])nr Cold Mines, Ltd., whu.h 
company had ceased to mill its own ore. But 
the greater part of tlu' incj'ease wais due io an 
in<*»rea8ed outturu from the Kolar mines. It 
is of inteiest to record that encouraging results 
were being obtained from tiie bottom leAels 
of several of tliese mines, ])aTticularly Cham- 
pion Reef and Ooreguin. t lu^ latter of which 
has now reached a deptli of over 6.000 feet 
vertical from tin*, surface*. 

The production of iron-ore iiuneased by 76 
per cent, viz,, friuu 821,053 tons in 19^1 to 
1,445,313 tons in 1924. Tlie production re- 
corded for Ma} urbhaiij State represents the 
prodiiction by the Tata Iron aiul Steel Co., 
Ltd., whilst of that recorded against Singli- 
bhum 138,939 tons were produced by the 
Indian Iron and Steel Compajiy and tlie balance 
by tliie Bengal Iron Company. 

The large increase in the produc.tion of iron- 
ore by the Tata Iron and Steel Comjiany in 
Mayurbhanj State is refieeted in the figiues of 
production at Jamshedpur, where the out|uit 
increased from 392,135 tons of pig-iron in 1 923 
to 540,140 tons in 1924 ; the production of 
ferro-manganese Jose from 3,506 tons in 1933 
to 8,951 tons in 1924 ; the production of steel 
including rails rose from 151,097 tons in 1923 
to 218,472 tons in 1924. The inodiiction of 
‘the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., rose from 119,669 


tons of pig-iron in 1923 to 147,733 tons in 1924 ; 
but the production of iron castings fell fioni 
41,849 tons in 1923 lo 27,045 tqns in 1924. 
The production of thi* Indian Iron and Steel 
Company rose from 77,980 tons of pig-iron in 
1923 to 168,249 tons in 1924. No ferro- 
manganese was produced by either the Bengal 
Iron Company or the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company. The jiroduction of pig-iron at the 
Mysoie Iron Works at Bhadravati rose from 
9,732 tons in 1923, the initial year of production, 
to 16,425 tons in 1924. The total production 
of pig-iron in India rose, therehue. from 599,516 
tons in 1923 to 872,547 tons in 1924. A 
portion of this out j)ut was, of course, utilized 
in the ])roduction of st(‘el at Jamshedpur, but 
a large portion was (iX^Uirted : an export 
market for Indian pig-iron is, indeed, necessary 
for the i'ontinned success of the industry, in 
view of the fact tJiat tlie lotal blast-furnace 
capacity of the country is much in excess of 
the steel-melting capacity and the interna) 
requirements of India for iron castings, it is 
of interest, therefore, to record the data relating 
to ]»ig-ii*on exports from India during the years 
1923-21 and 1924-25. The exports in J 924-25 
w<*re 86 per cent above, those of the ])revious 
year. Imt th(‘ export value hdl slightly from 
Rs. 69.8 (£4.65) ]>cr ton to Rs. 63.5 (£4.57) 
])er ton. 

In spite of this iucreaseil })roduction of pig- 
iron ami steel, the yeaivS 1923 and 1924 were 
not prosperous ones for the Indian iron and 
steel industry owing to a world-wide slump in 
the iron and steel trade. For this reason the 
conditions of the industry w'ere investigated 
by the Indian Tariff Board and a measure of 
jirotection introduced for steel in 1924. As 
already recorded the pig-iron secstion of the 
industry found an outlet for increased produc- 
tion in increased exports. The juices at wLicli 
it has jirovcd possible to land cargoes of Indian 
pig-iron at United States ports have led to 
complaints from American producers and anti- 
dumjhng notices are said to liave been issued 
against ceitaiu cargoes of Indian pig. 

In the Central Provinces the number of 
indigenous furnaces in operation rose from 
119 in 1923 to 229 in 1924. 

The output of iron ore in Burma is by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd,, for use as a flux for 
lead smelting. 

There was a further fall in the output of 
jadeite in Burma from 3,626.6 owts., valued 
at Rs. 8,20,120 (£54,675), in 1923 to 2^0.42 
owls., valued at Rs. 8,60,493 (£61,906), in '1024. 
As in tlie previous year, the decrease in quan^L 
ty extracted has not been accompanied by a 
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oorresponding fall in total vahu‘ duo no doubt, 
higher quality of jacleito met with. The 
output figures are, however, always incom 
pl'ete, and usually a better view of the extent 
of the jadeite industry is obtainable from the 
export figures, which decrea^sed from 3,088 
owts., valued at Rs. 8,37.052 (£55,803), in 
1923-24 to 2,766 cwts.. valued at Ks. 7,06 800 
•(£60,849), in 1934-25. 

There was a further illcreas<^ of about 42,000 
tons in th(‘. produe.tion of lead -ore at the Bawd- 
win luiiies, and the total amount of metal 
extraeted increased from 46,060 tons, valued 
at Ks. 1,68,18,111 (£1,121,207), in 1933 to 
50,559 tons of lead anil ] ,200 tons of antinionia) 
lead, valued at Rs. 2,35,07,040 (£1,691,154), in 
1924. The quantity of silver extracted from 
Bawd win ores rose from 4,813,939 ozs., valued 
at Rs. 1,01.16,985 (£674,466) to 5,287,711 uzs., 
valu(‘d a.l Rs. 1.12,26,868 (£807,688). The 
valin* of the lead extracted increased from 
Rs. 365 (£24.4) per ton in 1923 to Rs. 459 
(£33.0) per toji in the year under review and 
that of silver increased from Rs. 3~l-'5 (33, 4d.) 
to Rs. 2~l~ll| (36. Od.). The capacity of tiu‘ 
refineiV has been increased so that it is now 
capable of producing over 5,000 tons of refim d 
lead and oCJO.OOO ozs. of silver monthly. 

The output of mangauese-ore in India rose, 
again, from 695.055 tons, valued at £2,172.544 
{. o. b, Indian i)orts, during 1933, to 803.006 
tons, valued at £2,719,949 f. o. b. Indian 
ports, during 1924, The figures of quantity have 
been exceeded only in two previous years, viz.. 
1907 and 1913, when the productions were 
res|)ectively 902,391 tons and 815,047 tons, 
whilst the figures of value have been exccedc*(l 
only in 1920, when the value was £3,523,625. 
The localities chiefly rowspoiisible for the in- 
crease in production were Keonjhar State in 
Bihar and Orissa, t lie Panch Mahals in Bombay, 
the Balaghat and Nagpur districts in th<‘ 
Central J^ovinces, Sandur State and Vizaga- 
patam in Madras, and the SHimoga district in 
Mysore. In addition the Jhabua State in 
Central India resumed production after a break 
of several years and a .small initial production 
wai^ recorded from the Kurnool district \i\ 
Madras. On the other hand, decreases in 
production were recorded from Gangpux State 
in Bihar and Orissa, Chhota Udaipur Slate in 
Bombay, the Bhandara district in the Ouitral 
Provinc^gi ^xul tbe Mysore district in Mysore. 
This^creased production may be attributotl 

*t$i^ cpjiittinwance pf a satisfactory price for 
whijch rose from an average figme 
of 21.2d. per unit in 1923 to 23.9ff. per unit 
2 


in 1924, for first-grade manganose-ore r. i. f. 
Unifed Kingdom ports. Producers were, in 
fact, straining every nerve 1o comply with 
demands. 

The exports of manganese-oie during the 
year showed, however, a fall of about 1W,000 
tons. This fall does not, hosvever, indicate 
any decrease in the activity of the industry. 
The high export figures for 1922 and 1923 
were mucli in excels of the quantities produced 
during those years and were rendered possible 
only by an encroachment upon slocks accu- 
mulated during previous years. There is a 
.steady consumption of man gane.se -ore at the 
works of th(‘ three Indian iron and steel com- 
panies, not only for use in the steel furnaces of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the 
inanufHclure of ferro-manganese. but also for 
addition to the blast -fuin ace charge in the 
manufactiiie of pig-iron. The rec.eipts of 
manganese-ore at tin* iron and steel works 
during 1924 were 27,333 tons, the consumption 
in the industry was 35,238 tons, and the stocks 
in hand at the end of the year were 21 ,106 tons. 
The difference of a little over 50,000 tons 
between the quantity t>f manganese-ore pro- 
duced in India during 1924 and the quantity 
exported is thus partly accounted for by inter- 
nal consumption. There was a substantial 
increase in the exports of mangane.se -o,re to 
Belgium and the United States, a heavy de- 
crease in the (juantily exported to the United 
Kingdom, ami a mod(‘rate decrease in the 
amount exjiorted to France. 

The technical prc'ss has contained dining the 
past few inoidhs many references to the ne- 
gotiation.s l)et\veen an American group of 
financiers and t he Sovic t Government for the 
exploitation of the manganese-ores of the 
Caucasus on up-to-date lines. According to 
recent information, tlie agreement has now 
been definitely .“signed. It is diflicult to esti- 
mate exactly what efleiU will be produced iq)on 
the market for nianganc^.^e-oro when tlie Ameri- 
can group liave been able to introduce the 
proposed improvement.s : and it is perliaps 
dangerous to make any ])redic.tioii. it must 
be pointed out. however, that the total con- 
.sumption of manganese-ore in the world is still 
below the tigiiie to winch it ha<l ri.se}i just before 
the outbreak of tlie late war. and it may be 
suggested wdtli caution tliat at least a portion 
of the ])roposed inerea.se in outj)Ut from the 
Caucasus may be required in oonneetion with 
any resumption of prosperity in the»iron and 
steel industry of the world, and that the whole 
of the balance will not be at the expuise of 
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Indian producers. A fall in price seems, ho\^- 
ever, inevitable. 

There was an increase of some 7,000 cwu-. 
in the declared output of mica in 1921 abo\e 
that of the previous year. As has been fro- 
quently pointed out, the output figures are 
incomplete, and a bolter idea of the size of the 
industry is obtained from the export figures. 
The export figures in 1921 exceeded, in fad, 
the reported production by over 71 ))er cent, 
amounting to 70,095 cwts., valued at Hs. 
91,19,168 (£679,796), which, in (juantity, is 

less, and, in value, more than tlie figures for 
1923, viz., 83,296 cwts., valued at Rs. 80,76.552 
(£538,135). The average price of the mica 
exported rose, therefore, from Rs. 97 (£6.5) 
per cwt. to Rs. 135 (£9.7) per cwt. 

There was a further recovery in the output 
of monazite in Travancore from 216.3 ton.s, 
valued at £3,697 in 1923, to 622.3 tons, valued 
at £9,301 .5 in the year under review. 

The peak of production of petrolcmm in 
India (including Burma) was reached in 1919 
and 1921, since when tlicre has been a small 
but definite fall in produc-tion to a figure of 
nearly 291 J million gallons in 1923 As the 
total production for 1924 was a little over 
million gallons, the decline appears for the 
moment to have been arrested. Such coinci- 
dence of output for two successive years muvst, 
however, be regarded as fortuitous, as the total 
is made up of the production of a large number 
of fields, some of which record decreases and 
some increases. During 1921, the Yenang- 
yaung field showed an increase of nearly 61 
million gallons in contrast to the decrease of 
IJ million gallons recorded in the previous year. 
The production shown includes an output of 
nearly 2^ million gallons from hand-dug wells. 
There was also a substantial increase of over 
two million gallons in the output from llie 
Digboi field. Apart from a trivial increase in 
the Upper Chindwin, all the other fields showed 
a decline, which was most serious in the case 
of Singu, amounting roughly to 7J million 
gallons. Less serious decreases were shown by 
the Badarpur field in Assam and the Minbu, 
Thayetmyo and Yenangyat fields in Burma, 
whilst the Attock field, in contrast to the heavy 
increase of nearly 1| million gallons in 1923, 
showed a small decline. 

In the Yenangyaung field, the exploitation of 
the shallow oil-sands has continued, and the 
attention to this hitbeito neglected source of 
supply is delaying the inevitable decline in pro- 
duction from this field. As the recjorded figures 
of production are the nett figures after deduc- 
tion of quantities of oil used as fuel on the field, 


the electrification of the field, which has nbw^ 
reached the present limit of practicability,® is 
another factor tending to delay this decline. 

The set-back in production in the Attock 
district is due to the decline in the output 
from the older wells being greater than the 
supplies added by new wtIIs. To remedy this, 
drilling is being conducted with increased 
activity on the Khaur field, to wdiich the plant, 
ill operation at Dhulian has also been trans- 
ferred. the tost boring at Dhulian having thus 
been suspended at 3,284 feet from the surface. 

The rupee value of the output in 1924 was 
almost identical with that of 1923, but, owing 
to the higher sterling valpe of the rupee in the 
later year, the sterling value of the production 
showed an increase of over £550,000. 

There was again an increase in the imports 
of kerosene oil, the increase being nearly 8 
million gallons. This increase is the balance 
of some 17 million gallons total increase in the 
imjiorts from the United States of America and 
Georgia and of decreases or complete cc'^ssation 
of imjiorts from Borneo. Russia, the Straits 
Settlements ard Sumatra. 

Imjiorts of fuel oils into India show^ ‘an in- 
crease from 72 million gallons in 1923 to 89 
million gallons in 1921 of a total value of 
Rs. 1,82,89,909 (£1,315,821). 

During 1921, the exports* of jiaraffin wax 
increased by nearly 5,000 tons, in contrast to 
the decrease of over 3.00f) tons recordeii in the 
previous year. 

In continuation of the deerease in the outimt 
from tlie Mogok ruby mines, the.re was a .still 
more serious fall in 1 924 to the very small figure 
of 101,097 carats, or less than half the average 
annual quantity produced during the two pro- 
ceeding quinquennial j)eriods. This decline was 
shared by all the three stones, rubies, sapphires 
and spinels. The fall in the total value was liot, 
however, projiortionate to the fall in weight, 
as 'the average value per carat of the three 
stones taken together rose from Rs. 3 .9 (£0.26) 
in 1923 to Rs. 4.8 (£0.34) in 1925. 

The continual increase in the productionf 
of salt since 1921 w'as checked in the year under 
review, when there was a fall to the extent of 
over 157,000 tons, all the major jjroducing 
areas contributing to this fall with the excep- 
tion of Aden, which showed an increase of 
about 10,000 tons. 

♦ 29,407 tons of paraffin wax were exported from 
India in 1924. %. 

^ ' 

t The total production of salt in India during 1924 
was 1,623.475 tons against 1,781.155*9 tons in tli« 
preceding year. 
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•Che total decrease includes a ciecrease in the 
output of Tock-salt amounting to some 18,000 
tons. There was an increase in the imports 
of salt amounting to some 87,000 tons, this 
increase being due largely to increased imports 
from Egypt and Aden set off only partly by 
decreases in the imports from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Spain and Italian East 
^Africa. 

There was in 1924 again a decrease in the 
total outt)Ut of saltpetre in India, but only a 
trival one ; fur a considerable decj'enst in the 
output from the United Provinces was balanced 
by a roughly equivalent increase in the out- 
puts from the Punjab and Bihar. The total 
Indian production amounted to 8,543 tons, 
valued at Ks. 25,34,037 (£182,305), in 1924, 
against 8,716 tons, valued at Rs. 22,92,834 
(£152,856), in 1923. On the other hand, there 
was a slight increase in the exjiorts of saltpetre 
from 8,068 tons in 1923 to 8,385 tons in the 
year under review, the decreases in the quanti- 
ties exj[>orted to Mauritius, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and the United Kingdom, being more 
than set off by increases in the exporis to 
Ceylon and Hongkong. 

There was a further increase in the out])Ut 
of silver from Bawdwin amounting to 144.000 
ounces. Small increases were also shown in 
the produ(?tioi; from the Kolar and Anantapur 
Gold Mines. The total Indian production 
was 5,309,203 ounces, valued at Rs. 1.12,71,086 
(£810,869). 

In contrast to the previous year, there was a. 
small ciecrease in the producitioii of tin-ore 
amounting to 43^ tons. The total production 
of 1 ,963 tons was derived from Burma, Tavoy 
contributing 73.0 i)er cent and Mergui 26.5 
per cieiit, the. small balance coming from 
Amherst and Thaton. There was no recorded 
output of block tin. The imports of unwrought 
tin were practicaily the same ; at 48.474 m\is. 
in 1924 as in the previous year ; 93.4 per <-cnt 
of these imports came from the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

The production of wolfram decreased con- 
siderably from 872 tons, valued at Rs. 4,79,693 
(£31,979), in 1923 to 739 tons, valued at Rs. 
3,41,381 (£24,559). Practically the whole of 
the output was derived from the Tavoy district. 

18,650 tons of zinc concentrates were 
duced by the Burma Corporation, Ltd., in the 
Northern Shan States during the year under 
review. The exports of these concentrates 
* durijj^ the year amounted to 15,192 tons, 
valAed at Be. 11,60,449 (£83,486). During 
the year the mill flow sheet of this Company 
>vas modified to permit of the production of a 


marketable zinc concenliate, and an increased 
output is to be anticipated during 1925. 

There was again a large decrease in the pro- 
duction of alum in the Mainwali district of the 
Punjab, for the output in 1924 amounted to 
only 92G.5 cwts., valued at Rs. 18,900 (£1,359), 
as against 3,456 cwts., valued at Rs. 64,472 
(£4,298), in 1923. 

The production of amber in Bulma lose 
from 47.9 cv\i:s., valued at Rs. 13,720 (£950), 
in 1923 to 89.3 cwts.. valued at Rs. 16,301 
(£1,101), in the year under reviev. 

The output of apatite and phosphate -rock 
in Singlibhuiu rose from 4,762 tons, valued at 
Rs. 80,820 (£5,388), in 1923 to 6,426 tons, 
vadued at Rs. 68,(X>4 (£4,892), in 1924. 

In 1923, the production of asbestos in India 
amounted to 247 tons, valued at Rs. 9,880 
(£659), obtained in the Hassan district of 
Mysore State. The xuoduction for 1924 was 
only 125 .3 tons, valued at Rs. 18,826 (£1,354), 
and derived from Seraikala State in Singh- 
bhum, Bliandara district in the Central Prov- 
inces, and the 0uddax»ah district of Madras. 

The outx)ut of barytes from the Kurnool 
district of Madras and Alwar State of Raj- 
putana fell from a total of 2,507 tons, valued 
at Rs. 42,749 (£2,850), in 1923 to 2,3a3 tons, 
valued at Rs. 31,341 (£2,255). Of this total 
783 tons, valued at Rs. 11,341, came from 
Kurnool, and the balance. 1,520 tons, valued 
at Rs. 20,000, from the Al^^ar State. 

There was a very large increase in the output 
of bauxite, from 6,547 tons, valued at Rs. 55,233 
(£3,682). in 1923 to a total of 23,228 tons, 
valued at Rs. 1,88,075 (£13.531), this total 
being made u]) of 19,738 tons, valued at Rs. 
1,77,640, xu’oduced by the Shivarajj)ur Syndi- 
cate, Limited, in the Kaira district, Bombay 
Presidency, and 3,490 tons, valued at Rs. 
10,435, produced by the Katni Cement and 
Industrial Comi)any, Limited, in the Jubbul- 
pore district. 

0.71 cwt. of bismuth-ore, valued at Rs. 240 
(£17), was produced in the Tavoy district dur- 
ing 1924 presumably as a bye-product in the 
extraction of wolfram. 

The total estimated value of buikling stone 
and road-metal produced in the year under 
consideration was Rs. 1,01,90,326 (£733,117). 
The total increase in value is over 43 xier cent. 
The recorded output of building materials and 
road-metal iiowr stands 7th in value amongst 
the Indian minerals. By far llie most 
important item amongst the building materials, 
and the item for v^hich the most •complete 
returns are available, is limestone and kankar 
including dolomite, of which the total produc* 
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tioii during tbc year iiucler review whb 1,851 ,4i>5 
tonti, valued at £265,057. Attempts are being 
made to ascertain wlicther in future tiie figuies 
of production of limestone can be sub-divid(‘d 
according to use, whether for fluxing in the 
steel industry, for the manufacture of cement, 
or for general building piu poses. 

The recoided production of clay feJl fnun 
148, U2 tons, valued at Es. 3,20,333 (£21,356), 
ill 1923 to 122,972 tons, valued at ils. 3,49,979 
(£25,178), in 1924. Tiie decrease in ([uantity 
was more than ofiiset by an increase in value. 

There was an enormous fall in the total 
production of fuller’s earth from 27,696 tons, 
valued at Us. 57,168 (£3,81 J), in 1923 to 1,078 
tons, valued at Hs. 16,027 (£1,153), in 1921 : 
this is mainly due to a fall in the production 
fro*m Jodh])ur State from 27,500 tons in 1923 
to only 1,070 tons in 1021, balanced slightly 
by a considerable production Irom AJysoie. 

The mineral hith(;rto reported from Bikaner 
State in Rajputana as ‘‘sweet lime’’, the. verini.- 
cular name for gypsum, liad been found on 
examination to be dejiosited limestone, slight ly 
tiifaceous with a little sul])hate. This state- 
ment proved to be erroiKJOUs, and was ba.se J 
upon an unfortunate laboratory error, lint, 
in consequence of it, the production figures for 
1923 were only about one-fointh ol tlie true 
figures. The production of gypsum fallen 
slig)itly from 39,297 tons, valued at Ils. 74,168 
(£4,944), in 1923 to 38,123 tons, valued at 
ils. 76,838 (£5,527), in the year umler revi(*w, 
A portion of the. gyjisum from Jaiusar in 
Bikaner State is exported to South Bihar for 
use as a manure, for which purpose it is com- 
monly applied to the e.xtmit of two maumis 
per acre. 

The output of ilmenite from TVavancoie 
State fell from 7(K) tons, valued at £2,J(X). in 
1^23 to 641 tons, valued at £],381, in 
19 ^ 1 . 

There was a recorded outjiut of 224 tons of 
kyanite, valued at Bs. 3,360 (£242), in ihe 
Kharsawan State. (Singh bhiini) in 1921. Tins 
kyanite was doubtless obtained from Lo]).so 
Hill and was extrae.ted for use as a refract oiy 
material. 

The total production of ochre in 1924 
amounted to 6,304 tons, valued at Es. 66,719 
(£4,1800), against 9,107 tons, valu(*d at Es. 
67,i42 (£4,476), in the preceding year, lu 
spite of the decrease in the quantity of oclire 
prbduced there, was, however, a slight increase 
in. total value. 

There jvas a production of 1 .8 tons of serpen- 
‘ tine, valued at Es. 75 (£5.4), in tln^ Ladak 
tahsil, Kashiuir State, dining 1924. 


There was an increase in the production *of 
soda in the Ladak tahsil, Kashmir, from abefut 
7 tons, valued at Es. 249 (£17), in 1923 to 11 .8 
tons, valued at Es. 430 (£31), in the year under 
review. Balt, consisting for the greater part 
of sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate and 
sodium chloride, is obtained by evaporation 
from the waters of the Lonar Lake in the 
Buldana district of the Central Brovinces. It^ 
is known under the general name of troim or 
amo, for which there is no suitable equivalent 
in English The total amount of trorm ex- 
tracted in 1924 was 20 tons, valued at Rs. 800 
(£58), as against 600 tons, valued at Es. 23,750 
(£1,583), in 1923. There ^was also a production 
of 3.4 tons of crude soda [rani), valued at 
Es. 92 (£7), in Datia State, (Central India. 

There was a great fall in the production of* 
steatite from 7,023 tons, valued at Ks. 81,558 
(£5,437), in 1923 to 2,852 tons, valued at Es. 
69,177 (£4,977), in 1924. 

The production of zircon in the Travancorc 
State rose from 145 tons, valued at £1,160, in 
1923 lo 365 tons, valued at £2,717. in 1924. 

Under oj ders reemitly issued by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay the Laboratory at Parel will, 
in future, be designated ’‘The Haifkiiie Insti- 
tute” and th(‘ Oliieer in idiarge. will be called 
“Director, Hallkine Institute". The Bombay 
Bacteriological Laboratory was first vstarted 
in 1896 by Mr. llaffkine for the preparation of 
Ids Plague Projihylae.tic and it was then lioused 
in a small building in Byculla. The work 
rapidly ine revised and in 1899 it was moved to 
its present location in Old Government House 
and w^as thenceforth known as the Plague 
Research Laboratory. Later on in 1905 the 
work of a Provincial Laboratory was added to 
tliat of jdagut' research and in the following 
year the name was changed to ‘The Bombay 
Bacteriological Laboratory’ to indicate its 
wider activities. Since that date its activities 
have outgiown its present designation, for in 
addition to plague research and its functions 
as the diagnostic laboratory for the Presidency, 
it now includes an Anti-rabic Unit, a Bio- 
chemical Unit, and a Pharmacological Unit 
for the study of indigenous drugs. Since 
Haffkine started it in 1896 over 25 million doses 
of his plague prophylactic have been issued *, 
and it lias beem thought right that the enor- 
mous benefits conferred on India by this great 
scientist should be acknowledged by assouiatiag 
his name wdth the Institute he founde!^. hhus 
following the precedent of the ‘ Pasteurwiati" 
tucs’ in various parts of the workl and the 
‘Lister Institute* in London, 



Muslim Education in Bombay. 

By “ Academicus”. 


A patuphlet has boeri issvied by t ho director 
of ‘Public instruction dealing with the progress 
of Muglkn education in the Bombay Presn 
denoy in the past 10 years. The note points 
QUt that i^onditions in the Presidency Proper 
dificr from those of Sind. In the Presidency 
Muslims constitute only 8^ per cent of the 
population : they are wicl(‘ly scattered ami 
(jtoim to be taught in n hingmgc ot her t haii the 
local vernacular. Jn Sind, on the other hand, 
they form 73 jier cent of t\w population- 
in rural areas nearly 80 per cent: — and they 
speak Sindlii. The Muslims in the Presidency 
aie, as a whole, far more advanced in education 
than those in Siiid. 

The ])aniphlet reviews the progress nia<le 
•under 

(a) Primary Education 

{h) Secondary education 

(( 5 ) Collegiate education 

separately for the Presidiixic.y IVopcr and for 
Sind, It points out that the Special Coin- 
uiittee appointed by the Bombay Governuient 
in June 1913 recommended t hat Urdu should 
be adopted as the medium of instru<‘,tion 
throughout the Presidency and two courses 
of study were provided for Urdu schools (1) in 
which Urdu is the medium of instruction and 
the local vernacular is treated as a compulsory 
second language and (2) in 'wlitcii the vtuna- 
Gular is the medium of instruction and Urdu 
is taught as the second languagi*. In each 
school the choice between the tvo courses 
is left to the Muslini opinion to liecide. Gov- 
ernment, however, have now ordered that in 
schools in which Urdu is tlic mediimi of in- 
struction the teaching of the local vernacular 
as the second language should be ojitional. 

Arrau^ements liave been made to increase 
the supply of trained teachers, whose numbers 
ai‘o steadily increasing. For the first need of 
Muslim education is to provide eflicient ]iri- 
mary schools without which satisfactory re- 
sults in secondary and higher edui;ation cannot 
be obtained. 

With regard to secondary edu(;ation, eight 
Govemment High Schools out of seventeen 
have been provided with special teachers of 
Urdu &nd 15 per cent of the places in Govern - 
Inent ^iwjoindary schools have been reserved for 
MasHma, while free studentships for Muslims 
a^the rate 'of per cemt of the total number 
of pupils in each Goverament 


secondary school have b(‘en saiict lonec! . Al- 
together the jnopoition of scbclaiships provided 
for Muslims is largely in excess of tliat juo- 
vided for other schools. 

No difficulty is felt by Muslim ])upils in 
gaining admission to Government Arts Colleges 
and in each Governmeo)! professional college 
10 per cent of the total number of places are 
reserved for Muslims jnovided they pcsscss 
the minimum qualifications leqniicd for ad- 
mission. A huge numhir of scdiolaxshi] s aic 
also available for Muslim students in these 
colleges. 

The measmes taken by Goveinmeiit have 
led to a marked progress in the ediuation of 
Muslims in the I Vesidoncy Proper. Comparing 
the figures for 1915-10 and 1923-24. it is seen 
that Muslims attending colleges increased b} 

76 ixa’ cent, those in secondary schools by 25 
per cent and those in primary schools by 27 
()er cent, although the total Muslim popula- 
tion recorded in tin- Census cjf 1921 was loss 
than that in the Census of 1911. Taking the 
three main (-omniiinil ies 15.14 per ceid of the 
Brahmins attend s< liool. 3.726 per cent of the 
intermediate Hindus and 7.77 per cent of the 
Muslims. Muslims are more than twice as 
advanceil a^ the inlerntediate Hindu eommuni- 
ly in primary education and from 3 to 4 
times in secondary and higlui’ educ.ati<uK 

In Sind the number of Muslims attending 
educational Jiislitutions lias inen-ased censi- 
(lerably during tlic period from 1915-16 to 
1923-24 : as regards secondary schools by 
nearly 59 ])er cent and as icgards jirimary 
schools by iieariy 11 piu cent. The {oinpa- 
lativcly slow rate of pi'ogress m primary 
cMlucation appears to be duo to the Muila 
schools having been largely affected by the 
Ehilafat agitation and partly also to the gradual 
raising of the standard required, the less 
efficieut schools being struck ofl the aided list. 
“It is clear'’ says the note ‘'that Sind Muslims 
have great leeway to make up before they 
can come up to the level of the other commu- 
nities. For, whereas the percentage of Muslim 
pupils to population in the Presidency Proper 
IS 7.77, it is only 1.9 in Sind whieJj compares 
unfavourably with the proportion of 3.7J2i6 for 
inteTmediate Hindus in th(‘ Presidency 
Proper." 

The pamphlet gives an interesting table 
comy)anng the progress of Muslim education . 
in the Fresidenoy with the Punjab, which has 
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■ uiidergoiio great material advancement in 
recent years. Goimuentiiig on tliis the pamph- 
let says : — 

“From the figures given above it will be 
seen that the percentage of the Muslim popu- 
lation in (jolleges in Bombay (Presidency 
Proper) is .023 against .015 for the Punjab. 
For secondary scdiools it is .34 for Bombay 
against .38 for the Punjab. These figures, 
however, are entirely inish^ading as the Piinjab 
classes the thr(K‘ upper standards of the Ver- 
nacular s(;hooLs as secondary (verna<'ular 
middle) while in th(i Presidencty they are 
classed as j)rimary. If the same classification 
wer<' followed in t his Presidency tlie number 
in secondary schools in 1923-24 would be 
10,615, giving a percentage to population of 
.77 against .38 for the Punjab. In primary 
education the Presidency is far ahead of the 
Punjab, having a percentage of 7.413 against 
2.384. (The deduction to be made in the 
Bombay figures on account of pu])il8 studying in 
the three higher standards would not appre- 
ciably afiect this total.) It was not surj)rising, 
therefore, that for the years taken it was 
possible for the Punjab, starting as it did 
with a percentage of i ,046, to show an increase 
of 138 per cent against rliat of 26 per cent 
for this PresidetK y. It must further be 
remembered that there have been exceptional 


features at work in the Punjab ; the returA of 
large numbers of soldiers from the War, \’®ith 
their experience of European and other co^un- 
tries, the increase in prosperity owing to the 
emormous spread of irrigation and the high 
prices of wheat— -these and other cir<5umatances 
have acted as a stimulus which is more than 
sufficient to accoiuit for the expansion of 
primary education. It may be added, that 
the cost to Government ])er }mpil in a pri- 
mary school in 1923-24 was Rs. 8-11-8 in the 
Punjab, while it was Ks. 19-15-8 in this 
Presidenc.y. i.e., over 2J times as much. It 
is interesting 1o note that the rate of increase 
in the case of colleges tiud secondary schools 
was considerably higher in this Presidency 
than in the Punjab. 

“It will further be realized that the diffi- 
culties in dealing with Muslim education in 
this Presidency are incrt‘ased by the fact that 
most Muslims demand that their (ffiildren shall 
be taught through a medium which is not the 
common vernacular. Thus special primary 
schools have to be provided for Muslims in 
addition to the schools whhdi teach the ordi- 
nary local vernacular. This renders dt diffi- 
cult to provide for Muslim pupils in small 
villages, and necessarily acts as a check on 
the expansion of primary education for Muslim 
children.” 


Marketing of Mangoes. 

By “ Son of the Soil 


Bangalore enjoys a large trade iti mangoes. 
And so anything affecting it right may prove 
helpful. In May 1924, the Government 
of Bombay appointed a Committee to report 
on the present organization of marketing 
mango products in the Konkan and to make 
recommendations for its improvement. The 
report of this Committee has just been jjub- 
lished. It points out that there are in the 
four Konkan districts about 5,341 acres under 
regular Mango plantations, besides lakhs of 
stray raival trees (country) scattered through- 
out the tract. It is chiefly the high class 
grafted kinds, h<jwever, which enter the trade. 
It is estimated that the export trade amounts 
annually to about Rs. 20 lakhs from the 
Konkan Districts out of which the district 
of Ratnagiri alone contributes about half, and 
so far as this district is concerned mango is the 
• chief agriouUm-al product of export. The 
quantity consumed locally as ripe fruit or in 


the form of pickles and preserves js equally 
large if not more, and the quantity of fruit 
going to waste, mostly of raival^ is not in- 
considerable. 

Almost all the mango crop is handled by 
contractors w'ho speculate generally after the 
blossom is set and pay a part or whole of the 
dues in advance to the grower if necessary. 
Only 5 per cent of tlie crop is marketed direct 
by tiie grow'er and invariably it is the contractor 
who is concerned in the marketing of the 
fruit. It is estimated that nearly two lakhs 
of baskets of mangoes, each containing 75 
to 100 mangoes, are carried by the steanaship 
companies to Bombay, freight charges amount- 
ing roughly to Rs. If lakhs. Ratnagiri alone 
exports over 1,16,000 baskets. About 90 per 
cent of the Konkan crop is over by the^niid of 
May when steamer communication is sto|)ped. 
The fruit when brought to Bombay is not 
sold by open auction but all transactions are 
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comW acted under cover. Buyers and packers 
generally know very little about these whole- 
sale terms. The prices in tsuch transactions 
vary from 25 to 30 per cent for the same 
quality on the same day. There are no cold 
storage arrangements to hold the supply till 
the market rates improve. Consequently all 
fruits must be sold without delay. Tlic 
Qommittee sums u]) the other defects of the 
existing arrangements of marketing as fol- 
lows : 

(1) The growers do not j)ick, pack and .sell 
their own fruit in the market but sell it on 
tree to the contractor. 

(2) Picking immatiije fruit and no sorting. 

(3) Loss due to insect, fungi or bliglit. 

(4:) Basket system is unsuitable to stand 
rough handling in transit. 

(5) Fruit ])ackages are not sealed, 

(6) There is no news -.service agency to keep 
growers and dealers in di.stant parts of the 
Presidency informed about the wholesale 
and retail prices. 

(7) Rough handling of packages in transit. 

(8) Freight charges are high. 

(9) Short stoppage of .steamers at bunders 
necessitating heavy loading. 

(10) There are no facilities and encourage- 
ment to preserve fruit, 

(11) Absence of co-operative organisations. 

(12) There are no means of educating the 
public to the appreciation of the economic 
value of the mango food so as to increase and 
distribute its consumption uniformly through- 
out the year. 

To remedy these defects, the Committee 
makes many suggestions. Improved methods 


of packing and transport are ad\oeated.- 
Steamer freight on fruits and vegetables cdiould 
not exceed those of tlic Railway Wlioiesale 
dealings in mango must be carried on by open 
auction in the mark<it. The Com mil tee con- 
siders that State aid is es.sentijil for the int- 
provenie]\t of canning facttrics. At piesent 
there arc only three canning factorie.s but Ihey 
are poorly equi})ped and the bu.'^iiiess con«l noted 
by them is hardly worth recHU’ding. Such 
factories require to be stiimtlat<'{l and fostened 
by reasonable a.ssistance from Goveinnieiit . 
It is recommended that the Agricultural De- 
])artmerit shoiihl maintain an expert in can- 
ning in order to render free advice to all such 
factories and that Government should encour- 
age the industry by offering a loan not excecU- 
mg R.S. 20,000, payable without interest 
within 10 years to any canning faidories or to 
any Mango Crop Sale Society that may be 
organized in the Konkan. A well-equipped 
fruit research station and laboratory with 
model canning machinery is regarded as vei) 
necessary for the imiwovement of the mango 
industry. This will cost Rs. 15. (XX) for initial 
expenses and Rs. 23,000 for recurrii.g charges. 
But the larger part of the rc^curring expenses 
can be recovered liy the sale.s of eanneil goods. 
Among the other recommendations the Com- 
mittee advocates the Use of cold storage. 
roM.! action of Port Trirst charges on mango 
packages, co-operative .sales anti (‘stablishment 
of an advisory committee for the improvemei.t 
of fruit market in Bombay. 

Copies of the Comniittt‘‘‘'s lepoil can lx* 
had from the Government Book T>e)>ol. Poona. 
Price As. 7. 


The International Labour Office has already 
undeHaken the compilation of studies on the 
conditions of employment of certain branches 
of intellectual workers. A study on engineers 
and chemists has already been published, 
while material for further studies dealing with 
the conditions of w^ork of musicians, engine<*rs 
and technicians has been eolleeted. On the 
request of several organizations of journalists, 
the International Labour Office has circulated 
to a number of organizations of professional 
journalists in a large number of countries a 
questionnaire covering their conditions of 
employment. The main points to which at- 
tention is drawn are the legal status of tlie 
membe^T'S, the labour market, contrafta of 
semoe, conditions of employment, reinuue- 
xation, provident institutions, organization, 
Wd .the general position of the profession. 


Journalistic in.stitutions of <kvei 2(' count iie.s 
have b(*en approaeiud in this matter, and a 
mimber <»f detaile<l and (arefully prt pared 
replies hav(' already been received. Jn parti- 
ciiJar the reply (»f the Hvndieates Journa- 
li.sts of Fmnci* should be mentitmt'd, whicfi. 
in a document of 43 pages, gives v(‘ry intere, st- 
ing and complete* reqilies to the points raised. 
While it is at present too early to give* a lull 
account t>f the results of this enquiry, it is .safe 
to say that the replie s tl-at l ave' ben ii received 
te» date indieate that in a large mimber e.f 
countries the profes.si()ii id jourualisin is, in 
tbe view of the' journalists' assoeiatieuis, 
insufficiently renuineratod ami pn^teeted. The 
majority of the replies insist o!i the ncLessity 
for regular contracts on service, irtsuranee 
against risks, and better pay. 



Aims of American Agricultural Policy. 

By “Scrutator’*. 


Since the rejeiUion hy the United Slates 
Congress in June 1924 of llie ])old [)ro|H>sfil8 
of the McNary-Hau.uen Parm Rtdirf Rill 
which proposed the establislunent of a 
200,000,000 dollar (jorporation, ca])ilaiizefl 
with government funds, to jmnnote the sale 
outside the States of surplus farm j)r()ducts 
(the whoh‘ purpose of th(‘ organization being 
to get rid of such surplus products even at a 
loss in order to stabilize prit'es of agricultural 
products on th(‘ domestic market, and thus 
ensure, a living to the Ann'rlcan produeer), 
discussion has not ceased on the ])rospcc*ts 
and policies of th(‘ Ammican farmer. 

With tiie imex])ec,ted revival of the am*i- 
cultural industry for causes which are i>iol)“ 
ably connected with the beginning of the 
industrial revival in Europe, the pro])osals 
to relieve the Ame.ric>au farming eommunity 
at whatever (uist have to some extent c.eased 
to be so definitely urged. However, the 
psychological (effects of the extraordinary 
depression under which American agriculture 
sufiered during tlie years after the war owing 
to the dislocation of prices and the inability 
of the American and foi'idgn consumer to pay 
for what he wanteit iii the way of foodMuffs. 
have been too sijvcre wholly to pass away. 
They are still operating and have given rise 
to a demand for ofFcc'tive Congressional dis- 
cussion, so much so that at one time the idea 
of a special .session of Congress early in 1925 
to deal with the farming piobleni was freely 
mooted. 

In November of last year Piesident (’oohdge 
appointed an Agricultural Conference to make 
reoammendations to lielj) the agricultural 
industry. In January of this year the Con- 
ference began submitting a series of rejmrts 
to be laid before Congress, ^^o fai’ rejioTts 
on the live-stock situation, on agricultural 
legislation, and a report on administration, 
have ap])eared. 

The report on the live-stock situation dealt 
with the trade and credit aspects of the in- 
dustry ; the report on administration is only 
interesting for certain (uiticisms which it 
makes on the overlapping in various (xoverri- 
ment Depart menis. 

The report on agricultural legislation con- 
tains some concrete proposals, but is certainly 
not rei^lntionary in its outlook or very con- 
, struct ive in its suggestions. It places eoixsi- 
derable faith in co-operative selling, always 


with the encouragement and, to some extent, 
under the inspection of a Government De- 
partment : and makes the point that the 
Government D(’paTtn>ent should not 
encourage merit and also make the inspection, 
whic h may possibly b<‘ of a polic’o character 
if backed by legislation. The report deals 
also in .some detail with improved credit 
and liaiiking for agriiuiltiiie. and further, in 
a very jindiminary way, with transport rates. 
On tlie develojiment of •unappropriated jmblie 
land it is cautions and does not see very much 
i‘elief to be appreliended in the further taking 
up of ymblic lands. 

One of the more interesting suggestions il 
makes is for further money to be expended on 
State Experimental Stations, and it states, 
very correctly, that the whole vast field, of 
argiculturai (‘.couomics, rural sociology, and 
liome economics, has been opened up since 
the amount of Federal appropriation was ori- 
ginally .settled in 19()9. Tii vie\v of thi^ and in 
view birther of the deidine in the purchasing 
power of money generally, it is quite clear, 
in the opinion of the Conference, tliat the 
Federal appropriations for this purpose are not 
IK ally f-o lar^e as tliey should oe. 

The Conference introduced its report on 
legislation with a reference to the inability 
of the American fanner to (compete with ini- 
ported agriiuiltural products “(Teated through 
cheai> foreign labour and lower standards of 
living", and adds \e]y significantly that any 
stimulation of agricultural production foi^ 
export abroad will increasingly subject the 
American farmer to competition with a pro- 
iluction which is based on such alleged lower 
.standards of living in countries outside the 
American continent. . 

These remarks would seem to reflect a very 
interesting statement made by Secretary, 
Hoover to the Conference, in which he sketched, 
briefly but definitely, h revision of American 
agricultural policy in an almost revolutionary 
sense. Ho pleads for a long- view national 
policy and looks forward far into the future, 
urging upon the ConfereiuHi what might 
defined almost as a '‘closed domestic market’* 
for American agriculture. 

Ill other words, he urges America to, produce 
what America can eat, and argues tf.at the 
natural increase of population reckoned at 
15,000,000 mouths for every decade will 
gradually absorb the agricultural output M 
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thi American fanner ; even now 90 }K5r cent 
oftthat output is absorbed by tlie domesii*. 
miyket, acco’rding to Se(5retary Hoover. He 
is anxious to assume a larger buying power of 
the American public as the result of a higher 
standard of living, and lays stress on the need 
for eliminating all waste in ilistribution. Thus 
lie sketches an eeonoiuically solf-snilie.ing 
America enabled by its very sclf-siifhcKULcy 
to adopt and maintaiji standards of living 
higher than can be found elsewhere. 

The influence of these ideas cannot at pri'- 
sent be estimated, but that they have afEee.ted 
the minds of the Agricultural Oonferen. is 
beyond a doubt, thcyigh (*.omj)laint is made 
that the Conference liad not the courage to go 
beyond a few pleasant words on the subject. 
The Hoover poliey is, in a sense, an outcome 
of the ilefeat of the McNary-H/iugen Bill, 
whicdi itself was ordy one of several measures 
designed to deal witli t he crucial ])roblcin of the 
ndation of the Anu‘n<‘an ])roducer to his buyer. 
The McNary-Haug(‘n Bill attae.ked the probhun, 
in effect, by arranging that the Ainerhan 
farmer should be sure of such a pi ice as would 
enable, him to make a living, the loss being 


shouldered by thi' Slate, in otbi'i words, being 
(axed on to thi- gimcral public'. The <’onflict 
of intercsus thus u,! onset! no doubt contributed 
to the defeat of proposal,^ so far-i'eacliing. 

The idciis of .\lr. Hoovim- have a similar 
ultimate ann. He ivould limit the amoiiut 
of product iv)n to a. (h finite amount of consuinj)- 
t jon, an<] would retain all that consumption 
within the couinry, jdaiiiig his faith partly 
i»i the natural iinrcase of population, partly 
111 the possibility of wi]>ing out tlie present 
^unounts of impoited food, and lastly — an 
importajit [)oirt ^ iu a future rise of the 
standard of comfort of t he American public : 
these three fmlois should be sufficient to 
absorb tlu* presmit margin of surplus. 

iSujiporlers of export Bills or of subsidy 
Bills Ilk c (he McNaiy-Haugeii, on the other 
hand, are concerned only to di;al witli the pre- 
sent sur])lus of [irodmet ion. In their view' 
It is getting rid of tliis surplus which drags 
dow'i) the Am<*rican farmer, and it is here that 
they allege themselve'< to U? eoiifroiited with 
* the cheap laboiu mk'; lower standards'^ gf 
other countries. 


Ricinus Communis in Bahia and Brazil. 

By George M. Chard, of Bahia.* 


The castor-oil jilant, to give it. its ordinary 
name, is supposed to have originated in India 
and from thence to have been e.arried to all 
parts of the tropical world. This can hardly 
be the case for the following reasons -castor- 
oil and its uses hav'^e been known from tlie 
earliest times ; for instance, Pliny reters to it 
under the name of “kiki,” and Caillard found 
the seed in the sarcophagus of an Egy])tian 
king who had been dead LOGO years, f Both 
Siimnonds and Lant Oar])onter hold this view 
of the Indian derivation of the ]>Iant. The 
writer has found four varieties growing heie, 
in the same soil and under the same e/liniatie 
conditions, and yet the authorities quoted abovi 
say there are but twm, and Watt speaks defi- 
nitely of one variety only, i.e,, R. conmmtis 
Linn. Ricinus belongs to the great family of 
Buphorbiacea) whii'h covers some 21)0 members, 
as far as it is knowm. Quite recently I eanu* 

• With acknowledgments to Troptcal Life, 

t Now Egypt being in Africa, this discovery con- 
firms tbe^statement in Sir George Watt’s '* Dictionary 
of Economic Products, ” that modern botanists point 
to the castor-oil plant as coming from Africa, where 
alone it is found in a truly wild state. — E d., Tropi- 
cal Life. 
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.leross a hitherto unknown member of the 
family. It had not e\(ui a name and was new 
lo the agricultural depart immt of the state. 
The seeds aie oblong and mottled, and have 
Hi their base a peculiar indentation which 
distinguishes them fiom R. comnnmis. The 
ml contmit is a])pareully the same — .some 60 
}HT cent in the kcTuel- and in view of the fact 
tliat cattle n^sort to it when there is a shortage 
of fodder, it eaiiuot liave the poisonous pro- 
jMTties of castor-oil. J But to return to castor. 
This plant may be a shrub or a tree ; it may 
yield a bean t he size of a child’s little finger nail 
or one iMpial io (lie 1 himib-nail of a grown man. 
The smalk'st .se(*d violdsthe highest proportion 
ofoihll 

t Against this, Bolton in ” Fatty Foods, ” p. 263, 
describes the process for destroying this toxic pro- 
perty. 

11 Against Watt’s statement that the R. communis is 
a genus of the Euphorbiaccce family which possesses 
bat one species, is the following remark written prob- 
ably twenty years later : “ Seeing that there are such 
a large number of species cultivated, the imported 
seed varies very mucli in size, shape and markings ” 
Bolton and Revis in ‘ Fatty Foods ’ — of which we 
are promised a new edition shortly, — Ed., Tropical 
LIPE, 
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Of the four varieties here, three are oval in 
shape — mottled brown and white, wldlst ilie. 
fourth is more or less square an<l is coloured i <h1 
and white. Any soil will bear tl\e castor -plant. 
In this country (Bahia) any dc‘eenf ditst-lu*.ap 
bears its crown of fivc-finir(‘re(] pale-green 
leaves. It grows everywliere. Thc‘ growth 
is esctremely rapid, especially in the 1 ree variety 
— for castor, as stated aJ)ov(‘.. may be a bush 
or a tree of 20 ft. altitude. Tn two jiioiiths 
from the time of plantii\g the seed in Brazil, 
there is a crop ; and the croj) is ( ont inuoiis. 
Imagine a seed planted in England, under the 
most favourable circumstance's, and resulting 
in seven weeks in a tree wit h a girth of ]S in., 
and yet this is what o<‘-e-urs in t h<‘ 1ropie,s. at 
least in Brazil. 

The Oil and its Uses. 

Castor -oil has many uses. First of all. there 
are its medicinal qualities ; secondly, it is the 
finest lubricant in tlie world for heavy machin- 
ery ; thirdly, there is its use for leather- 
(teresslng ; fourthly, its use in soap-making. 
Altogether it is a most useful jdant. It- is a 
curious fact that wherever a disease is ]ueva- 
lent, Natuj'e provides a remedy on tlie spot. 
This is so in the case of malaria and yellow fever 
and the provision of the ciistor-jilant. , As a 
matter of fact, the bean, or seed, of the ]>lant 
is extremely poisonous, half a dozen lx* mg 
sufficient to induce a disease ne«arly allied to 
Asiatic cholera. The main ]>rinciple of this 
bean is a fatty acid known as ricinoleiir, and 
there are some traces of palmitic acid, but the 
writer is disposed to think that the nature and 
virulence of these properties are largely dejien- 
dent upon the character of the soil. Where 
exactly this poison lies no one yet has seeming- 
ly determined. The oil, as we know it for 
medicinal purposes, is extracted by hy^draulic 
pressure and afterwards refined to such an 
extent that it lias lost its colour and most of 
its disagreeable odour ; it lias also lost much of 
its virulencii. Castor-oil would seem to have 
three effects upon the human system : • 

(1) A purgative. 

(2) A destroyer of microbes in thv, stomach 
and intestines. 

(3) A lubricant. 

Extbaotion of the Oil. 

In India and Brazil the usual nietliorl of 
extraction of oil from the bean is by boiling 
and skimming. The oil thus obtained is green 
in ooloiukand violent in its action on the human 
body. In both countries it forms the main 
'illuminant. The high colour can be reduced 


by sunlight, atul its object ionoble smell ^and 
poisonous properties by filtration through a 
bed of animal cdmrcoal. As a lubricant; for 
lieavy maeliinery and air-craft, castor -oil has 
not its e.(pml, ])rescnting a resistance to friction 
that no otbcT oil possesses. It has a specific 
gravity varying from 0.960 to 0.966 at 60® F., 
and its boiling point is 509® F. It is largely^ 
used in the “dnissing'* of leather, and strangely 
cnougli. th(‘ leather so dressed is not only made 
water-tight, hut, in the case of boots, will 
accept a ]X)lish. It has already been stated 
that mcdieinal oil, technically known as cold- 
drawn. is the direct result of hydraulic pressure 
'On the decoidhated se#d. When this oil is 
willulrawii, the residue is heated and returned 
to Ihci “])res8es”, oftentimes twice, whereby 
the last obtainable drop of oil is extracted. 
But thes(‘ last two '' pi('ssings *’ arc no good for 
medicine, they can only ])e used for industrial 
pill poses. It is a curious fact that heat should, 
by its ap])lication, intensify the poisonous 
|)iop(‘rties (lie seeds (xmtain. 

Prices and a Pest. 

During the eight years b(?fore the war, 
castor-seed varied only !0.<?. per ton, from 
£13 bs. to £13 156’., on the English market, 
proving it to l)e one of the .safest crops, from a 
marketable standpoint, that a planter could 
grow, to-day the price is nearly double. The 
writer .spent ten years in studying the habits 
of the ])lant, and in that time found no evidenee 
of disease. He planted seiul and rai.sed 13,000 
trees, but they had hardly given tlieir first 
eroj) when they were attacked by mildew', 
which swiqd from tree to tree over the entire 
area. He tried to sto]) the iiifeidion by ligiit- 
ing big fires, and finally by cutting dowm tlie 
trees ; but all to no purpose. 

Croppiny. — The c.a.stor- plant produces a 
bunch of capsuh'.s shaiicd like the flower of the 
horse-chestnut- -each cajisule, which lias much 
tlie appearance of a beeeli-nut, contains three 
.seeds. As soon as a capsule becomes black 
tlie wliole bunch is picked and left to ripen in 
the sun. As the pods ripen they burst with 
a .sharj) “ crack ” and the seeds are spread over 
some distance. This would seem to be a 
provision of Nature, for if tlie seeds fell directly 
under the tree they would soon spring up and 
choke the parent plant. The same arrange- 
ment is observable in Manihot iHchotmna and 
other species of the family. 

Why so Neglected as a Cro»? 

In view of the great economic value ofhrttoJf 
it is a matter for astonishment that its. culti- 
vation is not more systematic, for there 
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probably none other crop that yields such hij>h 
le^ns —nor yields theni so quickly. Once a 
ea.ltor-tree or bush asserts itself it ivs there to 
sufy, and nothing but “grubbing up" will 
get rid of it. Most of the castor -seed of com- 
merce is produced in backyards or galliered 
on the highways. Now, castor yields exactly 
three times as much oil to the acre as the olive 
^and twice as much as the oil palm ; therefore 
it w'ould seem that its systematic cultivation 
is “good business”. 

How TO Plant. 

The proper course in planting ricinvs is, 
after burning the brush and allowing tlie land 
to cool, to prod lioh*..s*and drop into each thre(‘ 
seeds at a depth of about three inches. Should 
all three arrive aV)ove ground they are left to 
develop for a week in order to determine w^hi<*li 
is the strongest. The weaklings should tlien 
be immediately ])ulled u]) by the roots. Jt 
is advisable* to ko(‘]» the soil clean for the first 
month, but after that the plant will lake can* 
of itself and keep down the weeds. Wheth(*r 
this keeping down of tlie weeds is due to shade 
or to the poisonous qualities of tlie plant 
permcfitiing the soil the waiter is unable to 
allirm, but is inclined to think the latter reason 
the correi^t one. Neither under a bamboo 
nor a banana will one find much vegetation, 
and as the shade of neither one nor the othcj 
is intensive this lack must be due to some 
qualities these plants communicate to the soil. 
The writer has noticed that neither insects 
nor binls ever resort to the flowers of ricittKfi 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, Octdm ist . — Fully one million 
dtdegates to the nearly two bundled various 
conventions scheduled for Philadelphia in 1920 
will visit the Sesquicentennial International 
Exposition, opening June 1. A large jiro- 
portion of the deh*gates will be aceoinpanied 
by relatives and friends, so that, it is estimated, 
several million persons will come to this city 
because of these conventions who might not 
otherwise make the trij). 

Discussions about every subject under the 
sun and some beyond that luminary w ill take 
place at these (inventions. Organizations, 
JiHate, National and International, with interests 
including indimiry, comnnu'ce, finai ce, science, 
art, litAatuTe, education, philoso])hy, religion, 
sociology, and all other avenues by wdiieh man- 
kind is progressing toward the a<’hievemoni of 
its destiny, wdll meet to discuss and deliberate 


for honey or food, and this ina> probably be 
the reason why the plant Ls so iinmurje from 
disease. English doi'tors long ago de<daimed 
against the insanitary practice of kissing, but 
wnthout suc.cess as regards checking the risk, 
so far as one can gatliei-. All the same, sup- 
posing that tlie doctors were light in theory, 
is it not likely that the bee, the wasp, and the 
humming-bird can and do communicafe disease 
from one ]>Jant to another ? and as none like 
“kissing” ricinus, it avoids disease. By the 
way, 1 discovered long ago that the humming- 
bird did not live on tlu* honey of a plant, as 
was previously supposed, but preyed upon the 
insects that frequented the flowers. Hum- 
ming-binls are, th(*rcf(»re, undoubtt'dly the 
medium of much of the interpollination and 
consefpient cross-lireeding that, occurs amongst 
tro 3 )ical ]>laiits when* these birds abound. 

The Poonac or C’ake. 

The mass or cakfi that is left after extraction 
of castor -oil is of little value in Brazil. It is 
used sometimes as a fertilizer, but it is doubt- 
ful whether its poisonous qualities do not do 
more harm than good to the soil. In the 
U.S.A. tJie ('ake is consigned to the furnace of 
the nearest factory. Ricinus has a tolerably 
wide range, for there arc few^ tropical and 
semi-lrojiical conntri(*s that do not contain it. 
Altogcdhev it is a plant that deserves far more 
attention than has y(‘t been b(*stow'ed upon it, 
ever since the air-craft during the w^ar ecitl 
the world clamouring for its oil. 


Exhibition. 

on the most recent developiucnts in the mani- 
fold activitic's represented. 

ft wnll be an additional source of gratification 
to the millions of general visitors to the Ex- 
position to lutvc the conveiiidit ojiportunity 
(^f attending ()}>en sessions of tjiest* (onventiofKs 
to hear the lust word com erning their favorite 
subjects. 

Trade Bodies Aid. 

More than one hundred and fifty o( the 
organizatons coining next year chose this city 
largely liecutiisi* of tin* w^ell-diiccted efforts of 
the Conventions and Exhibitions Bureau of 
tlie Phila.delplua Oliamber Oommorce, wdiich 
mak(\s this oik' of its jiraetical ways of co- 
operating witli the S<*s(pii management. 

Other commereial organizations of Pliila- 
delphia, including the Board of Trade, the^ 
Maritime Exchange, the Commercial Exchange' 
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^nd the BoiU’,sc, are likewise doing all h) 
their power to iurthor the plans of the SesMui 
adnciinistratiori. Oflieials and luenibers of 
these bodies, whoH(', biisijtess takes them to 
difierent parts of the eoimljy and of the w( ild, 
miss tio opportunity in ae.quainting those with 
whom they oomo in eontaet with unanswentble 
reasons why no one should fail to bo in IMiila- 
delphia next summer wlien the greatest inter- 
national ex))osition ever arrangeil will be o])(‘n 
for all the woilil to enjoy. 

Hotels, railroad and steamship eoin])anies 
and others oonocuned in tdie comfort ami wel- 
fare of visitors to the city will co-o])ejatr in 
every way to oonvmce the stranger wit hm ns 
gates, that he has imh‘ed (oim^ to tlie ()it\ of 
Brotherly Love. Everytliing will be done to 
give him the maximum of service and comfort 
with the niinimuni of expense* ami trouble. 

Entertainment of delegates to d(dib(‘rat ive 
bodies may be said to come natural to Phila- 
delphia, as the city's experience in so doing 
dates from tiie (arliest years ol tlie poHt ual 
history of the United Suites. 'J'he Fiist Con- 
tinental Congress, the Second ContiiH'iital 
Congress, subsoquejit sessions of the National 
Congress to the year 1800 ; tlie imnnoiable 
convention at w'hie-htiie Constitution came into 
being : these and other historic meetings 
brought to Philadidphia the must important 
men of the Ume, Their i-K'u't uk* (comfort was 
well provid(‘il for allow'ing hn- the limitations 
of the day. 

llosrtTALiT V Fa mous. 

Delegates lu next snmnu'i V (onvcnl lon.s 
will find that Philadelphia's hospitality has 
11(4/ becoim^ mere tradition, it. is a vital thiine 
that has not died down in the c(‘nlnry and a 
half that bridges tiic \va\ frc»m lJi<‘ Jhonmj- 
gation of the Deelai'al ion of Indejiendence to 
the Sesquice.niennial celebration of lliat ep(K h- 
maxking event . 

Industrial and commeKial progicss of tin* 
(lay will be reilected from the scissions of a Umg 
list of organizations working for tlie d<‘\clo]»- 
ment ami iiujiroveim'nt of many lin<*.s of tnisi- 
ness activity. Evi'rylliing fiom the niark(’ting 
of cranberrms to the const riu lion oi ocran 
liners will be (lis(‘u^sed at one or othei of tlicse 
meetings. 

Finance and insimance and the jnobh'ius 
attendant on each will be weighed and stiidi(^d 
in nuinorous conferences, as will labor and 
sociological (juestions in other asstmiblies. 

, ‘‘An *' Clubs Comixo. 

Sessions of various newspa^xn and ]>ubli('ity 
organizations will teem witli interest foi the. 


up-to-date business man. The Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World will have a htge 
attendance of delegates, many fsom the |iFar 
ends of the globe. 

Educators from all jiarls of the country and 
from abroad will meet to discuss inqiortant 
questions, ^1 he results of the deliberations of 
the National Education Association and of 
S(.‘hool 111 ell’s Week will be far-r(uiching, botlv, 
as to time and tcirriinry, affecting the jiK'sent 
youth and future manhood of countless Ameri- 
cans in all sec/tions of the country. College 
fraternities and sororities will bring together 
thoUvsands of tliose w'ho have benefited by tin* 
Irigiier educational facilities the United States 
so amply jnovides. 

Scientific and learned societies will discuss 
recent researc/hes and diseovei ies at meetings 
<*f sucli })rominent bodies as the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science*, 
American Association lor the Advancement of 
Science, Amerman Physical Soc/iety, American 
Chemical Soc-iety, American Philosophical 
Society, American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and so on through a list embiaeing organi- 
zations wdiose findings are (j noted as a.iithori- 
tative througliout the \\(.)rld. 

Many Church Conferences. 

Heligions congresses and conferences will 
iiicludo tliosc* of many denominations ; among 
them wall be a Protestant Episcopal Dhxtesan 
Convent ion. a Reformed Church Ceneral Synod, 
a Methodist Ej)is(‘.o[)Hl Conference, the meeting 
of the Umversalist Sunday Sc/hool Association, 
and that of the Salvation Army. 

Patriotic, societies will hold laigely attt'iided 
conventions: The Amt ric an Lc'gion, the Patriot- 
ic Sons of America. Sons of the American 
Revolution, Daughters of tlie American Revo- 
luti(m and Order ol Indeqiendent Ameriians 
of Pennsylvania, are a few' of the organized 
so( iet ies of lovers of their (“oiintry wdiich will 
hold hugely attend(*d conventions. The meet- 
tingof the D(‘sc,endants of the Signers of the 
Dei larat ion of Indejiendenee to lx* lield in July 
will liave ])arti(ai]ar aignificanec. 

Army of Odd Fellows. 

The latest great fiaternal organization to 
choose this city as its meeting place next year 
is th(‘ Independent Order of Odd Fellow’s. 

Major William A. Wert, attached to the 
staff of Major-(ieneial Fred H. A. Hahn, 
Depurlimait of the State of Iowa, a' visitor 
at Scvsqui lieadquarters on Oiitober 20; an- 
nounced that IfiOjIKX) deh'gates will attend the 
sessions next September. 
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H’he World’s Fair, of couiko, is the pata- 
mc^nt attraction, *’ Major Wert said, '‘but 
anther strong reason for the selection of the 
Sosqui City is the facilities it olfcis for gieat 
parades and other outdoor demonstrations, 
Broad Street and the Tarkway ranking with 
the most notable <dty avenues and boulevards 
in the world.'*’ 

• Major Wert reserved hotel aocominodations 
for the Patriarchs Militant, a luiifojmed rajik 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
located in Akron, Ohio, which, he asstn-ts, is 
the largest fraternal uniformed rank in this 
or any other country. 

The fact that thisiand other great organi- 
zations, including the Mystic Shrine, American 
Legion, Knights of Columbus and others, have 
decided to enjoy Philadel])hia’;- long-famed 
unrivalled charrhs as a convention city, which 
will be immeasurably enham-ed by the wonders 
and delights of the Sestpiiceniemiial. convimes 
Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick. Pr(‘sident, and 
the members of the 8es<|uiccnlennial Exhi- 
bition Assoc iation that thc' FIx]»osit icui juo- 
gramnie is being enthusiastically su])]’oTted b\ 
the ]>e(7|:)le throughout the United States. 

Excursions J’lann kd. 

In addition to making ariangements for 


the alteudance of the delegates, man) cd the 
organizations are, planning cxc ursmns to Phila- 
(l(^,lphia during the jiericxls of theii eoiwi-ntions. 
Tickets for these exclusions wii! ned be c on- 
lined to sale* among ihe nieiidieis iind thei? 
families, but may be pure hasc'cl by anyone' 
de*,sirous of se'oing the Se'.'-ejUi. 

Groups of lesidents ul cities and t.ow us in 
every section of tlu' <ountiy are planning 
motor trips to l^hilaeleijiliia, nejt only to visil 
the Exposition, but also to see the' many places 
of bistorual inteiTst m and near the e ity. 
Numerous inejuiries are daily lieing rec eived by 
the Sesejuicciitennial Automobile Committee 
as to arrangements hi ing made' to assure’ 
motorists of desirable ae eoimnodat ions during 
rheir sojourn lic're. 

As Intel est in the World’s Fail is steadii) 
inci easing from e-,oast to t.e;ast, i1 i.s believe <i 
ilie official ('stiiuatc' oJ Exposition vhilois ol 
r)(),0(X),000 is a very cjonsei vativc' fignie. 
l’hiladelj)hia, “tlie eiossroads of tlie world.*’ 
also will be the' rendezvous of thousands of 
old frie^nds who, separated since their ediild- 
liood, or when they were mustered out of tJie 
.M'rvice alter the World W^ar, have iied had an 
ojipcrt unity to ine'ct ; so, tlieic' will be many 
joyous ‘’reunions *’ at the Sesqui. 


Economics in the West. 

The Question of Gold Inflation. 


Lovdoii, ] St November, lP25.- -It is generally 
supposed that at somei time iii the fairly nc'ar 
future gold may temd to flow out of the United 
States, where it has for long bc'C'n accumulating 
ill luxurious idleiit‘ss. and move tow^ards this 
country. Sonm jieoplc have, therefore, foreseen 
a possibility of trade inij)rove*meiit , whic h can 
be lasting because based on a widening volumes 
of credit. But they omitted to take into tlieir 
calculations tlic mental }iroc(*sMes of tiiose 
who perceive in the inflow of gold a heave*n-sent 
opportunity of reducing that opus diaholi, the 
fiduciary circulation. At the moment tlie issue 
of currency notes backcMl by nothing more 
metallic than Government debt is about 
£235 millions, and it is tlierefore^ suggested 
that the Goverimient should ])ur(diase gold 
in order to reduce this figure to substantially 
smaller jiroportions before the issiu* of notes 
is placecf entirely in the hands of the Bank of 
England. Quite apart from the question 
whether heavy gold imports are a ])robability 
of the future, the fact that the proposal ia 


pul forward by responsible' persons, whose 
voice IS widc'ly heard and re‘s]»ect fully lislemed 
lo, necessitatc's carelul and categorical eonsi- 
( I c ration of the siibjcer. 

Le^t it be admitted straightaway that gold 
bought by the government would, assuming 
no ediange in the total of currene'y notes, i educe 
the fiduciary is-.nc. That fact is incontioveiti- 
ble. The gold would simply ie])lace (jovern- 
ment securitic's lic'hl by the^ Government itself. 

UoLi) AND Taxation. 

But unfortunately this is not the end— 
indeed sc.arcely the ))eginning — of the process. 
Krom wliat resources is the Government to 
buy gold? There only two sources of 
iucouie for tiiis junqiose, just as t liej e are only 
two soiuces of income ff)r buying shells and 
bully beef, tin-hats and tanks, and for ])aying 
civil service salaries, unemployment relief, 
and pensions to the descendants of (fecc^ased 
warriors. These two sources are the unroman- 
tic taxes and loans. The Government may 
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y.«k lor iiiore from iU ioug-auEering iiiasi-taH, 
tlie publid, or it may demand aecoinmodai ion 
Irom baiikw and otlier iiustitution«, and iiom 
private persons with funds to invest. 

Let us examine the first source, taxes. At 
the present time the Treasury is committed to 
apply £50 millious a year to the reduction of 
debt. Assuming this amount, as it sliould, 
comes *Mitirely I'rom taxes, some part < I it 
might be applied in the purchase of gold to 
i^educo the hduciaiy issiu' of ( urrency notes. 
Thus taxation would not, be directly increased. 
But the very object of tJi<^ siidving fund is to 
reiluce interest charges. (Consequently the 
utilization of a j)art or the wliole of the annnint 
to buy gold would (hd’eat tjie object of tlic lund. 
The yearly allocation would not serve its pur- 
pose of cutting down cX])enditiire, and to that, 
extent taxation w'ould be on a somewhat 
higher level tlian m*.cd have been tlie ease. 
Alternatively, buying gold out of the proceeds 
of taxation would necessarily mean liigher 
taxation. In cithe*. evet^t - -\vli<‘ther the sink- 
ing fund were utilized or not t)u‘ cjornm unity 
would- be in the position of being taxed to pay 
for gold, which incidentally it would lUiver 
see and from which it w^oidd derive no jnactical 
benefit. 

On the other hand, howevco-, tlie (Jovcn niiient 
might borrow to buy gold. This would appear 
the more probable result, since (he budget is 
unlikely to balance ui the presimt yiiar, and 
on the Uliancelloi’s own unnavks tln*ie is a 
risk of higher taxation next' yoai'. But new 
borrowing, whether from b.uiks oi the public 
involves new debt charges a.nd c.onsequ< iitIy 
nece.ssitates a. larger income from eurrenl 
sources to meet current expenses. Here again 
then we should enjoy the spectacle of a <om- 
muuity being taxed to piircjias(‘ gold. 

Tueasuky aku Bank of Enolano. 

The question may. theiefore, quite well arise, 
whether the Treasiiry, and through it tin* tax- 
payer, should be calle<l upon to })urcJiase gold 
as fresh metallic backing for cnrrcmev notes. 
Jt should be remembered that the TiejjMuy 
began the issue of notes to jueid a jieed tlie 
Bank of England had not the legal ])o\ver to 
supply. Uonsequcntly the endowment of the 
Bank of England wdth (bat power tarries wdtli 
it a presumption of the Ifank’s ability tosu|>iK)rt 
it, ami the Government stands in no way 
t 3 onimitted to reduce the lidiiciary eiitailation 
before handing over the issue of £l and 10s. 
notes to tlie Bank. Already tin* (Tovermnent 
has exc-hangtHl £27 millions of gold for Bank 
‘ ^otes on the ot!casioii <d the return to gold.. 


and the transfer has not aided the- monefary 
situation by one iota. Instead of going to 
sw^ell the reserve, in the Banking, l)eparti|eut 
it went straight into (lie Issue Department. 
Indeed its interment in the vaults of the Bank 
of England rendered neeessary the provision 
of large American credits, and prevented it 
from being ri^aclily available for export. 

So far from the Treasury buying gold, noY 
that the gold standard has been restored, any 
metal bowing in and not being bought for 
re~shi]>ment or for industrial ])urposes should 
be handed in to the Bank of England, that is, 
to the institution w'hich is bound by the terms 
of its charter to buy go||i at a fixed price. In 
other words, with a free market for gold, tJic 
free market should operate without the com- 
plie.ation of Governmonl jnirehas(‘s. The law 
should once more become fully efTectives and 
surplus gold should fiow^ into the Bank direct. 
This is indeed a jirereqiiisito f(«‘ tJie iunetion- 
ing of tiie gold standard. 

Gold Stanbaki) in Operation. 

The chief virtue of the gold stamlard is 
its tcmdency to (jqualizii coinmodity price 
levels the world over, and therefore to provide 
a uniform (‘-onipetit ive basis for th(‘ conduct 
of international trade. Tlie reason why gold 
flows out of a (country lies in the fact tJiat 
prices in that country liave risen ndatmdy 
to external ])ric.es. (’onversely, gold tends to 
flow into the '-oirntry w Ikuc prices are relatively 
lowr. But gold flowing out of the country of 
high jirices and into tiie count ry of low ]>rices, 
assuming freedom of operation, reduces the 
volume of money in tJie former and increases 
it in the latter. And the result is to reduce 
prices in the former and raise them in the latter, 
thus restoring equilibi iiim. 

In ordej*, in our own case, to ]>vodux*.o this 
result, tlie gold would have to be paid into the 
leserve in the Banking Department of the 
Bank of England, thus iinueasing the basis 
for an exjiansion of credit. If, liowever, the 
Government were to liny gold to \jut at the 
back of its eurreney notes before lianding over 
the issue to the Bank of England, it would 
immediately deprive the metal of its legitimate 
fumlion. Furthermore, its sterility would 
be permanent, since when the note issues aa»o 
amalgamated i he gold would go into the Issue 
Deqiortment and would have no eEect wlkal- 
soever on the credit, situation. Consequently 
the gold .standard would j)ro tanto be abrogated. 
At least its obje<t would be defeated. • Bwi 
anotlier consecpiencc' nm,st be noted. By 
rendering the gold barren, prices would be 
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kepi unduly low in lhi>s eounliy, wiili IIh- 
reiult lliiit the exchanges \voul(l cons^anl ly 
bef clustering around the British gold import 
point. The e-ffeet would be to strirngt Inni 11 h‘, 
inward ilow of gold, so that })y not allo\vi’'g 
Idle metal to fulfil its nornuil fnneiions still 
more gold might be drawn in until \vf‘ beeanu' 
the unwilling <*.ustodian of large and unwieldy 
•stocks of yellow metal. 

A ])oint that is often negl(‘rte(l, mor(‘ov<‘i\ 
is that the gold has to be paid for. It is un- 
likely that our exjiorts would, under iireseni 
conditions, be materially increased, so that 
the gold e.omiug in would necessarily displace 
some other imports. • These might l>e cotton 
or they might be eocoaniits ; motor e,ars or 
manganese; but vvliatever they were -goods 
or services — ‘they would mean a (uirtailinent 
of the supply and consequently either a reduc- 
tion in the standard of life or a drain on the 
existitig stocks of materials. We should in 
fact be trying to feed, clothe, house, educate 
and amuse ourselves on gold, a somewhat 
indigestible and on the whole unsatisfying 
material. 

Clearly then any gold coming in should 
within limits be allowed to form the basis for 
a growing volume of (*r<Mlit. “Within limits” 
is an <dasti<'. term however, ami it calls for 
definition. The Americans defined it in ])rac- 
tlv.G when they refused to allow tin' hng(‘ im- 
ports of gold to give rise to ra.]nd and large- 
scale expansion of credit The point at Avhich 
it becoUK's advisable to check the growth of 
(‘.redit is that stage at whi( h s|)ccnlation 
becomes notably rife. We need not w'ait 
until commodity and stock markets are obvi- 
ously working up to (‘xcitemeiit l)or(lering on 
frenzy before we (*alJ a halt, to credit eximnsion. 

Possibility of Uolp Inflation. 

The situation now in this country is far 
different, be it noted, fiom that in America 
during the westward How' of gold. At that 
time no other country of large comniereial 
importance was on a gold standard. Conse- 
quently there was no level to whieli prunes 
could not have been driven had credit expan- 
sion gone on unchecked. Now' on the contrary 
the gold standard is in wider o])cration, and 
consequently a rise in prices here far above the 
lev(d elsewhere would depress sterling to a 
discount, gold export point would be reached, 
ami tlius an outward flow inaugurated. This 
is indeed the chief virtue of the gold standard, 
tlmt’it obviates to a large extent local (jred it 
and price movements. 

Nevertheless it would be quite possible to 


reach a da ngerous sit uat ion in thi.s <ountrv 
through eX(‘es.‘^i\c (i(‘(lil expiiiisnm on heavy 
cold imports. Tins it is nselr^s io (hmy. and 
tlie risk, iliough remoli*. must [>(» dealt 
with. ]{ow would i1 be lemovi'd i Bimjdy 
in tin' old. olil way. by 1 he Bank of England 
Mdling seciuities. Direct 1\ signs api)eared <d’ 
a dangerous development ol sjuMUili^tion the 
Bank wTuild call in loans or s<dl investments, 
at the sanit‘ time raising its dis<*oimt ni1(\ 
thus im]K)sing a. check on credit expansion. 
The incoming gold would then haye had no 
other effect than to repku'c* (‘arning ass(‘ts in 
the Banking Diqiartnxmt of the Bank of 
England. 

Such a proi'css wordd plac(‘ tlie Bank of 
England in a position similar to tha^ oiicujiied 
until recent ly by the Federal Keserv(‘ Banks, 
'file steady inflow of gold to America might 
well liave brought alumt aeiite inflation in that 
country had not tlx' Iteserve Banks, wdiich 
fulfil a (U(*(lit fuiK'tion similar to that of the 
Rank of England, made room for tlu^ gold by 
tlisposing of profit-earning assets. So far 
indexed was this proia^ss carried that only six 
of the Twelv(‘ Beserv(‘ Banks earned snflici<*Tit 
in the yea.r 1P2-I to pay their ex])CJise8 ami 
dividend without dm, wing on theii accumu- 
lated surplus. T[i(‘ llnited States Treasury 
did not bear the cost of the incoming gold. 
e.Kcept to th(' extent that the franeliisc tax, 
]Miyable out of sur]dus earnings of the lieserve 
Banks, was emtailed. Similarly, as in Amerka 
so in England, the cost of protecting the 
economic system from tin' ill effects of specu- 
lative inflation based on iiw.oming gedd should 
fall on the etmiral Inink, t he ai credited c()n; 
1 roller of ( i edit . 

The argument, therefore', may la; stated in a 
few woials. n inflow of gold should be allowed 
go into the Bank of England to form a 
lias is necesvsavv to mod it expansion, and not 
he bougJit by the Treasury for st iilt ilicat ion. 
'this eours<' would itself teiul to eoiifiiie the 
inflow to m;i.nag(‘a.ble ])ro))ovtions. Tf, liow- 
(‘vei\ credit sluiuld tend to expand too ra])idly, 
then the Bank of Ejiglaml sliould perform its 
proper function of credit control 1)y cutting 
down its (Government and other securities to 
make room for gold. 

Regulation of Gold Imports. 

It is highly’ iin]>robable, however, that the 
Hank wdll in fat t evt'r be called iqxm to follow’ 
this course to a ]>oint whit'h will at all drasti- 
eally reduce its earning power. It has already 
l»ecn noted that on a wides[»read gold standard 
only suffieuent gold will flow liere, provided 
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it is allowed to funolioii normally, to adjust 
th<*, British price lev<d to that obtainin- in 
other gold standard countries. J3ut an addi- 
tional reason may bo noted for .supposing 
that gold vdll not be allowed to reach this 
c.oantry in excessive (juantilies. The gold 
import point for ruHvly-inined metal troni 
South Afric,a. is below the level of tli(‘ import 
point from other countries such as the llMled 
States. The South African gold, however, 
can readily be absorbed in the ordinary <*oiirse 
of marketing ; it is the redundant Anun ii'an 
gold whit'h gives rise to the fears of gold 
inflation. If, however, the p’it't' h‘vel in this 
country were kept so low as to maintain 
storling at a premiiun in terms of <lollars, it 
would clearly be yuofitabh* for t he T'reasury 
to sell sterlmg and Imy <lollars, tbus ju'eventing 
the exchange from reaching import point and 
chocking the (‘astw’'ard How of gold. Th(‘ 
dollar balances so acquired could either be 
invested in United States Government bonds 
or utilized in advance payment of instillments 
of the American debt. In either ease the 
Government would bo enabled to e.tfect a 
saving on interest account. It may safidy 
be assumed, therefore, that on account ol ibe 
existence of the American debt tlnue neiMl be 
no fear of an inflow of gold of dimensions at 
all comparable wit h tiie How into America in 
recent years. 

Still anotlior factor points to the same 
conclusion. A J'tdative rise in American jjr ic.es 
must nece.ssarily be the cause of any future 

Education in 

The results of the (‘xamination held in April 
of last year in the Homo Commands, on the 
Rhine, in India, and at other stations abroad, 
states, the War Office, reveal an m<Tea.sing 
desire on the part of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men of the Regular Aiuny to ({ualify 
for the first-class certificjatc^ of education and 
the special c(*rtificatc of education. Two 
thousand six hundred and seventeen candi- 
dates sat for the first-class certificate, an 
increase of 384 on tli(‘ number who (UitiTed 
for the corresponding examination in 1924, 
and in all 1.062 certificates were awarded, 
820 to those who piissed in all sulqects, and 
242 to those 'who took certain subjects to 
complete their qualification. 

Although the percentage of certificates 
awarded was somewhat lowir than on the 
ocoasion of the previous examination, many 
of the candidates retm*ned papers muc^h above 
* the average. Two hundred and nineteen 


appreciation of sterling in terms of dollars, 
and it is generally agreed that large-srale 
external lending by America wilj be ma«nly 
re.spoiLsiblc for this development. But it 
must he remembered that with the complete 
lifting of the embargo overseas lending by 
this country will also assum(‘ larger propor- 
tions and nitard tlu^ u]>\vard movement in 
sterling. , 

It may be said, therefore, that the advice of 
the extreme exponents of deflation to tlu* 
eflect that the fiduciary issu(‘ of notes should 
be materially reduc»ed is not only unsound 
by reason of its effects but also by reason of 
tjie premises u])on wliiiji it is based. It not 
only entails a continuance of business depre^s- 
siou and in effect the suspension of the opera- 
tion of the gold standard, but it assumes a 
condition of affairs which would scarcely be 
allowed to arise. It is difficult to conceive 
that the Treasury w^onid let slij) such an oj)j)or- 
t unity as would be presented by an exehangc at 
gohl import point to effect a reduction in the 
external debt charge. There is, in fait, little to 
give ('.ause for alarm in the vast gold holdings 
of the United Ktati's on the ground of the 
jmssibility of their removal to this e-ountry. 

The present policy of the Bank of .England 
in allowing gold to flow out freely is obviously 
w^ell-advised. The outflow^ will jiroduee its 
(uvn cure, and by freely export ing gold w'e are 
bringing nearer the day wdien the rise in 
exidiange will put tliis country in command 
of the gold situation. 

the Army. 

gained the mark of distinction ; while nine 
obtained aggregates of 80 ]ier cent or more 
and 20 aggregates of 75 per cent or more of 
the maximum of marks. 

In the case of the special certificate, whii li 
is the highest educational certificate given 
in the Army and is recognized by most univer- 
siti(‘s and other examining bodies in the Em- 
pire, the results were even more satisfactory. 
One liundred and fifty-five candidates pre- 
sented themselves, as compared with 73 in 
April, 1924, and the subjects taken covered 
a wide field. They included English, French, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese, and Urdu in 
languages ; ancient history, British history, 
anil modern European history, mathematics, 
mechanics, chemistry,' physios, physiology, 
economics, music, drawing, and the^ history 
of art. In all 61 certificates were awarded as 
compared with 25 a year ago, and 30 of the 
candidates obtained distinction, 



Notes from U. S. A. 

The United States- A Buyer of Foreign Products. 


Nev) York, — ^The willingness of the ]>eople 
of the United States to absorb tlie products, 
natural and manufactured, of otlicj- paris td 
.the world is illustrated by tlie latest tigiucs 
of, our imj)ort trade, ?e])resenting the Hscal 
year ending June dO. 1924. it shows for 
example that tlie United States, by far the 
world’s largest producer of vdw <otton and 
with cotton niaiuifatd.uring establishiiHo.ts hav- 
ing a capital of ove]- ^2,000,(K)0,(K)(K inipoJ ted 
last year approximately $90,(XK).0(X) worth 
of cotton manufactures. Of this, cotton 
cloths were $41,CKKj,00() value. la<;e.s and eni- 
broiderit's, dc'spite the fa(tt that the Unit-ed 
States is now oiui of the biggest lace manufae* 
taring countries of the world, ap|)roxiniate]y 
$18,000,0(10, and <tott«>n wearing apparel 
$ld,000,(KK). Of tobacco, (d which we are the 
world’s largest producer, we imported last 
year $68,000,000 worth of the taw material 
ajid inatud’act iires, and of wool, despite the 
fact that we are large producers of wool, oui 
im])ortati(>us of last year were $26.(X)0.0(K) 
value, and in the, precediiig year 5vl5,0(Xl,0(M) 
worth. Of petroleum, of wdiie.h we jire by 
far the largest prod inters in the world, our 
iiniwrts in the last (iseal year were 8()5,(XXUXX) 
value, and in the piei eding year $r)4,(XX),(XX). 
most of this coming of course from Mexico, 
t hougli our exports of jietrohMun products were 
last year $26,000,000 wortli of crude ])etro- 
Icuni ami $3r)6.0rKh()(X) of refijie<l mineral oils 
in various forms, gasoline, naphtha, etc.. alom‘ 
standing at $150. 000, (XX), ami illumi >at.ing od 
$8(),(X)0.000. The im|)orts of laces in various 
forms aggregate nearlv $30, (XX), (XX) of whii-h 
about $lk(XX).0(X) were of cotton laces, ajul 
those of silk end fibre about $6,000,000 <‘a<*h 
We are the world’s largest livT^stoek prodiu’ers 
and yet our imjKuts of Jiides and skins in the 
year just ended were $8(),(XX),000 value and in 
the preceding year $1 40,Of)0,0(Xl, ('.attle hides 
alone amounting in 1924 ti) $23.(XX),(XX), goat 
skins of wdiich wo are oxti omoly small ])rodu<*ers 
$28,000,000, and kangaroo and wallaby skins, 
chiefly from Australia, over $1 ,(X)0,(X)0. While 
we are probably the world’s hugest ]»nMiuc,er 
of fruits our total iin])orts of fruits in the 
year just ended amounted to $40.(X)0,(XX). of 
which bananas alone are one-half t he total or 
$20,0(X),000, most of them coming from our 
neighbours in Centiu:^] Anuvriea wdrere <Mipital 
fecMii the United ^tes has materially 


developed tlie banana ijidusliy. Of course our 
requirements foj‘ India lubbiu of w'hicii we 
[U'oduiH^ none and of whiidi wc necessarily 
use enormous (juantit it s arc large, and our 
imports of tdiis arthde last year amounted to 
$1 5r),(XX),(X)0 value, and even this was less 
tlian in the precetliiig yeaj'. A verv large 
proportion of this rubber conies iialf way 
found th(‘ worM. th(‘ bulk of it of course being 
]>roduce<l in tJie plantations of the Malay 
Pi'iiinsida ami th(‘ Diitcii East ln(^h^s, iiiough 
ionsiderable quantities are brought from 
Brazil and certain oflier of the South American 
c.ountries. Our reliance utxm onr neighbours 
in 8r)iitli Aimu'ica is illnsi rated by the fact 
that our imporis of coO'ee, nearly all prodiK^,d 
in jjatin Aimniea, amounted last vear to over 
S2a),00U.(XK) value as against $182,0(X).0(X) in 
the ]>re<',c‘ding year, and of this $124,000,000 
worth came from Brazil. $46,0(X).000 from 
Oolumbia, $l(),(X)().0()() from Venezuela, and 
$14,(X)0,(KX) from the (kmtrai American States. 
Of tea, ooTnii>g chiefly from China ami Japan, 
and limited ipiantitiis from Jmiia, the im- 
p()i*ts last yeai* wane $«*10,(XK).rXX) againgt 
$26.CXK),rXX) in the y<‘ar preceding. 

For silk uso<l in onr silk factories, of which 
the capital grewOVoni $210.(X)0,000 in 1914 to 
$532,CKX).(M)() in 1919, our imports of the raw 
material last yiuir aggregated practically 
$-KX),(XX),()(X) valm* or to be extremely accurate 
$399,6(X>,(XX) ami incidentally it may he inter- 
esting to ad<l that our exjiorts of silk manufac- 
1 arcs made fioiu prod nets brought half way 
lound the globe wen* lust yi'jiv $12,000,000 
vjilue. Of •oiirse we are very large importers 
nl diamonds and other ])recious stones, and 
ft is said by r‘.v peris that the value of the 
diamonds ow-m <i in the United States is about 
<‘qual to that of other parts of the world. 
Our imports of diamonds and precious stones 
last year amounted to S73.CX)(),(XX) value, of 
which diamonds alone were $53,(XX),()00, aiKl 
pearls m*arly $6.000, 000. In the preceding 
year th<* v^alm^ of diamonds imported was in 
round terms $82,fXX),CXX) and the importa of 
precious stones of all classes on one occasion 
crossed tlie humlre<l million dollar line. We 
have a huger forest area tlian jierliaps any 
other country exciqit possibly Canada and 
Russia, yet our inqiorts of furs last year 
1 ‘Xoeedtul $80,000,000 in value : and of lumber , 
the product of the forests, over $50,000,000, 
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These figures of our importation of aitich*.^ in 
many instai\(i(^s similar to those whicli we 
produce at home evidetioe the ^villingile^'- of 
the people of the United States to look to other 
parts of the world for classes of matciial, 
much of which — with tlie except ion of silk 
and coffee above-inenlioued— -coidd be and in 
many cases are produced in the United .States 
in very* large quantities. 

Export of Manufactures. 

The increasing ability of the nianufaetiners 
of the United States to respond to tlic demands 
of the non-iuanufaeturing world is illustiated 
by the latest- ligures of tljc l>epa.rlniciit of 
Commerce which show th(i valiu* of exports 
from the United States in 1 he first eight months 
of the current yiiar. They indicate that the 
exports of inamifactnres in the full r^ah ndar 
year 1924 will total about $2.2()0.0(K).()(K) 
against $1 ,100,000,000 in the year ])vccc<ling 
the World War, $485,000,000 in 1900, 
$180,000,000 in 1890, $122,000,000 in 1880 
and $70,000,000 in 1870. I’liis big growth in 
the exports .of Amerii an man u fact u res. while 
it may not be welcome new\s to tlie other 
manufacturing c-ountries of the world, wdl at 
least interest those countries in which tlic 
supplies of manufactures arc im])oiie<l. The 
iuorease in the value of inanufacturi's exported 
means that manufactures arc forming a stea- 
dily increasing percentage of the total mer- 
chandise exported. AVitli the ]a])i(l growtli 
of our ])opulation, which has increased forty- 
seven per cent since 1900, we are of course 
requiring for our own peojile a much larger 
share of the natural jirodiK’ls, food and manu- 
facturing uiatiudals, ami as the total ('xports 
continue to gain it goes without saying that 
the percentage wliich luanufaet iires form of 
the exports is steadily iiicreasiug. The shaic 
which manufaiaurcs form of the total exports 
of the eight months ending with August 1924 
is fifty-six per cent against forty-seven per 
cent in the year ])rec-eding the war, thirty-six 
per cent in 1900, twenty-one per cent in 1890 
and fifteen per cent in 1880. ^Jot only are the 
manufacturers of the c.ountry iiutreasing their 
oontributions to the requirements of th<‘ out- 
side world but they are at the same t iine meet- 
ing more fully the re<|uirements of the Jjome 
markets. The latest tiguros of manufactures 
imported covering eight juonths of 1924 indi- 
cate that manufactures now form but- about 
thirty-eight per cent of the imports against 
foi*ly-tAVO per cent in 1910, fortj^-four jier cent 
in 1890, forty -six ])er cent in 1880 and fifty -two 
‘ per cent in 1870. This increasing shaie w^hich 


our manufacturers arc su^iplyiiig in the experts 
of the country and in supplies required byiour 
own people is due in large degree to th(| in- 
crease in capital invested in the industries, 
which supplies more powerful and (joinplicated 
machinery in the fac'-tories and thus greatly 
increases the quantity of manufactiues which 
tlie factories of the country are able to turn 
out. The capital invested in the manufacv 
tiuiiig industries has increased fioni 
$8,975,000,000 in 1899 to $44,467,0(X),000 in 
1919, the latest year for wdiich capital of the 
manufactiu’ing industries is officially reported, 
the total capital of the factories of the country 
in J9J9 being thus about five times as great 
as ten years earlier. Meantime the value of 
manufactures turned out has increased from 
$11,407,000,000 in J899 to $62,418,000,000 in 
1919. 

Value of Imports. 

The United States is steadily increasing 
the market w'hich it oli'ers for the ])roduGts 
of other parts of the world and that the value 
of our itn])orts in the fiscal year 1924 is double 
that of tJie year pre(?eding the w'^r. The 
producers and merchants outshh* the United 
States (I csiiing to market their suiqilus jnoducts 
in this country will be inti'rested to know the 
classes of articles in whicli the large increase 
in our ])urchases has occurred, and for whhdi 
there is still an inereasing demand. Curiously 
th(» increase occurs in all of I he great groups 
and tjius iiiteri^sts ail classes of producers, by 
reason of the new' markets wdiicij we are ofEei- 
ing for their r(‘s])er-tive jiroducts. Foodstuffs 
imported into this the grc'atest agricultural 
country of the world amounted in the fiscal 
year 1924 to $765,000,000 in value against 
$108,0(K),000 in 1915; raw material for use 
in nianufaeturing $1,200,000,000 against 
$635,000,000 in 1913; and manufactures 
$1,410,000,000 against $757,000,000 in 1913. 
'riius it will be seen that the import value of 
each of the three great groups — foodstuffs, 
manufacturing material and manufactures — 
has practieally doubled since 1913, and that 
these various groups seem likely to go on 
increasing and thus proniisii g to every indus- 
try of the world better opportunities from 
year to yeai* in the markets of the United 
States. 

That the wdiole world irrespective of climatic 
lu- geographical conditions is participating in 
these new markets w^hick w^e are opening up 
is illustrated by the fact that the imports of 
the fiscal year 1924 from Europe alone exceeded 
those of 1913 by about $175,000,000; from 
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So^h America our imports have pruiiticallv 
doilbled since 1913 ; from North Ameru-:i 
tliel have practically trebled as compared with 
1913; and from Asia they have more than 
trebled, while there is also a sharp increase 
in the imports from Africa. Thus the wdioh* 
world has been the gainer in the ncivv niai'ket 
offered by the United States whose imports 
in 192t were pra(‘di(?ally twice as gr<‘at in value 
as in 1913. 

Wliat are the principal articles in which 
these big gams occur ? Rubber, chiefly from tin' 
Oriimt, totalled $155,0(K).00() in 1924 against 
only $90,000,000 in 1913 ; coffee, chiefly from 
South and Central ^Amerhui, S207,()00,0(Kt 
against $119,000,000 in 1913; silk, chiefly 
from the Orient, $,'150,(X)0.000 in 1921 against 


.^82,000,000 in 1913 ; sugar, chielh from Cuba,. 
$373,000,000 in 1921 against Sl63,0(K),000 in 
1913 ; accompajiied by th(‘ largo increases 
in tlie sugar drawn from oui‘ own P(»rt() Rieo 
a.ud the Hawaiijin Islands ; wool from vSouth 
America. Australia, and Eiiro])e totalled 
S138,000,0(X) in 1921 aga.inst 836,0(K).00() in 
1913. There are also la.rge ine, teases in the 
imports of eerlain products of whielr we are 
ourselves already V(‘ry larg(‘ producers 
such as cotton, petroleum, t;op]Kir and numer- 
ous other a.rticl('s largely proiluced but at 
ilic same tinu' laigely imported. A careful 
stiidv of the import list (toveu'ing several 
Inmdred articles shows in practically every 
case much larger quantities importeci in the 
fiscal year 1921 than in 1913. 


Canadian Trade and Finance. 

Canadian Business Conditions. 


Montreal, November 1, 1925, -Not since the 
beginning of the economic rt'adjustmcnt ])eTiod 
have fundamental conditions betm more 
favourable to a healthy expansion of industry 
and trade. There are alieady signs of im- 
provement in the ])iLsiness situation, ami whihi 
for Idle most part they r(date to s(*asonal 
conditions, some of the changes are indicative 
of the gradual restoration of balanced relations 
whicli are so necessary to general prosjierity. 
The maladjustment between iiidustry^ and 
agriculture has, during the past twelve months, 
been mitigated if not entirely relieved, and the 
highly^ satisfactory crop returns now indicate 
that the purchasing power of the farming 
community will be greater than for the past 
five years and more widely distributed. The 
yield for the three Prairie Provinces as esti- 
mated by the North-Western Grain Dealers’ 
Association in their mid-Oct.ober report , com 
pared with the final estimates of 1924, are 
as follows : - 



1925 

1924 

Wheat 

400,385,000 

235,694,000 

Oats 

392,653,000 

223,325,000 

Barley 

65,355,000 

70,630,000 

Rye 

9,220,000 

11,126,000 

Flax 

6,395,000 

9.577,000 


Live-stock markets showed a very encourag- 
ing tone during the month. Supplies wore 
heavy, but export demand from Great Britain 
and the;. United States was strong. Hogs arc 
bringing high prices, and this is likely to be 
the case for some time to come owing to short 
supplies, 


The major indiLstries of the country are 
generally more active. The iron and steel 
mills are again o})cratiiig closer to capacity. 
jVJore than sixty thousand tons rail business 
has been placed, a-nd the demand from auto- 
mobile and agrii.idtuial im]»]oiuciit compa- 
iii(‘s has been in larger volume. The important 
textile industry whicli in J924 had one of the 
worst yi'ars of its hist()ry^ is feeling t he stimulus 
of improved conditions, and the reduction in 
primary costs gives t-lic trade Ixdter ])rospecls 
for earnings. In woollen goods tlie situation 
IS slightly belter, and in silks, including rayon, 
relative prospi'rity prevails. The boot and 
shoe industry has been unsatisfactory for some 
time, but there is a general report of better 
business, and leathcu* prices are firmer. 

Mineral product ion rciords for Canada show' 
a. steady growth. Pj’oduction of metals and 
non-metals rea< hed a total value of $90.34.7,698 
as compart'il wnli $84,307,385 in the first half 
of 1921. The out J)ut of gold for the six months 
wm $14,506,219 as against $11,810,060, and 
silver 5,601.883 oz. as rompared \vitl> 5,008,256 
i)Z. for the corresponding period of the ]>revioUM 
year. In British Oolumbia the production 
of non-ferrous metals, especially lead and zinc, 
-liow\s a large incrersi'. and at [ueseiit market 
prices the total outturn for the first (fight 
months of the vear is estimated at $41,000,000 
or only $7,500,01)0 short of the total value 
for the whole of 1921. The coal mining 
industry, after being completely' disorganized 
by protracted strikes, is making rapid recovery 
and a better feeling is in evidence. Export 
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ttAde ill lumber ivs quiet. The Marimne 
Yrcyviuces fiiid it diflicult to obtain satinfadory 
business againnt European competition. The 
Australian market apiKjarn to la* satisfied, and 
the demand from Ja])an has fallen ofl. There 
is a steady increase, however, in shipments 
from the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic. Ports 
of the United States, and doinestie. demand is 
expect^l to improve witli western conditions. 
In the pulp and [laper industry, (>rodn<;tion 
and shipments are aliead of last year. The 
production of newsprint for the eif^lit months 
ended the, 31st August is 988.761 tons as 
compared with 907,693 tons in 1924. 

The value of budding permits and contract .s 
entered upon for e.onstruct ion work in \V( >tern 
Canada for the first nine months of tjie y<‘ar 
show an increase of $3,583,000 over tin* tigures 
of a year ago. althougli the figures h»i the 
Dominion for the same pericKl are slightly 
lowered . 

The usual statist ics which reflect the current 
volume of biisiu(*ss indicat(^ a t<‘iidency to ex- 
pansion. Carload ings and bank didiitstlirough- 
oui the past two months have been well above 
the corresponding figures of last year. 'Phe 
agricultural situation is contributing in no 
small degree to larger and better balam^ed 
buying power. Wholesalers geiu‘rally report 
increased turnovers, although in all li]»es 
buying is cautious and closely <*<mfin(Ml to 
immediate needs. 

Commercial failures for the third quarter 
of 1925 show a distinct improvernent both in 
number and extent of liabilities. Our foiMugn 
trade continues to show a growth tliat is parti- 
cularly noteworthy. During So^Uemlx'r. ex- 
ports amounted to $108.497.911 — a (umsider- 
able increase over $80,960,729 for tin* (Corres- 
ponding month last year. This rejiresimts a 
record total for this month since 1920. For 
the six months of the fiscal year emh‘d Sep- 
tember, total exports were $571,31 5.340 agu in.st 
$482,091,954 for the saine period last year. 

The comfortable ])osition of the money 
market, the small fluctuations in (commodity 
prices, light stocks of merchandise, the in- 
creased purchasing power based on good crops 
and a high state of employment are factors 
which collectively ins])ire greater confidence 
in the business situation. 

Thk Fkenoh Debt Negotiations 

The failure of the. United States to reach an 
agreement with France produces wddes])rearl 
disappointment, since there is now general 
^preciation of the necessity for the return of 
"franoe to a condition of financial stability. 


Whatever merit is attached to the plan tiiat 
France shall ])ay 840.CX)0,00() a year for live 
years w ith remission of further interest duling 
the period, lies in the suggestion that both 
countries are now' more, nearly ready to face 
the triu' situation. For FTcme to reaeh the 
point wlrere she is })re])ared to recognize her 
d(*bts as far a.s her resources will i)crmit, will 
constitute almost as much a ste)> in advancij 
as for tlic lJnitt*(l States, possessing half the 
golti in the world, to recognize the real condi- 
tions in Europe and the necessity for the 
adjustments necessary to ])ermit luu* to begin 
to receive the goods in which ultimate \>aymeiitH 
must be made. Like tl^e ” Dawes Plan.'' this 
interim agreement hridgeH an awkward situa* 
turn, and ]>(‘rniits a lapse of time in which both 
j)eoples may grow ac<*ustomed to the idea that, 
flirt lur (uuHiessions are n(3cessaty. 

Tluit Prance's e.aj)acity to ]iay may be even 
sniall(‘r than h(‘r own statesmen are willing 
to admit, constitutes one possibility which 
should he given c-arefnl consideration. So 
general is the recognition that Fra-m^e requires 
stabilizati(jn of her (Credit, that many well 
informed jx'ople t bought 1 lint slie might promise 
mon- 1 han she could c‘ver hope to perform in 
order to socnire a settlement together with 
(U‘edil.« vvldch would stabilize her finances and 
her money. At th(‘ last Mr. Oaillaiix offered 
much more tlian most Freiiclinien felt France 
could pay, and it is quite possible that the 
ultimate settleimmt will be in some such terms 
as these w'liicli now seem too large in France 
and too small in the United States. 

3Tie fact that many financial am^ business 
periodicals such as the. Chase Economic Bulletin 
and the Magazine of the American Chamber of 
Oommerce. are beginning to give serious dis- 
cii.ssion to the ])ossible methods of receiving 
payments from Europe, leads to the hope that 
this (piestion will soon receive general serious 
consideration in the United States. All of the 
artic.les of the type point out that the present 
tariff barriers are so high as to jireclude the 
possibility of substantial payments in goods, 
and suggest that the longer the United States 
maintains an (‘xport surplus, the more difficult 
the eventual will become. 

On the whole it seems that none of the nego- 
tiations with the United States have laid 
sufficient emphasis u]ion the, faiJt that these 
loans were made at a time when jirjces were 
higli, or what is the same, when gold had a 
comparatively low purchasing power. ^ Think- 
ing of these matters in terms of commodities 
helps to clear the situation. Owing to this 
very difierence in price level, the repayment by 
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B4fop(‘ of ooninioditiegi a/t tboir 
value would im})Jy tho retnru erf a volunio of 
gobs nearly twic.c as great as tlu' vohnuc ot 
the same kinds of goods sci'un'fl from flu* 
United Stales with these loans. When one 
considers the obvious reluctance* of the United 
Slates to admit iinjKUts other than raw ma- 
terials, tropical fruits and manufaernred good.N 
^vliich cannot be })roduc.<Ml in the Uniteil Sta.t<‘s. 
it is not surprising that debtor couiUnes feel 
that most obvious cdiannels of payment have 
been blo<dced bv tariff walls. 

What is to be the ultiiimle solution is a 
matter that must be decided in the. lJnite<i 
States, but it is <iiiil 4 ^ encouragijig to realize 
that biisiness-ineji and bankers in the United 
Stat4*,s are giving these economic factors a 
careful consideration wliich may lead to nc\^ 
developnumts in tlie whole debt situation. 

Had France and the United States arrange«l 
a pertnanent settlement, it is almost a cer- 
tainty that it wonld have been ac.com]Uinied 
by the revaluation and stabilization of the 
Franc. Without siudi an arrangement no 
settlement would hav(‘ been (considered satis- 
factory# and it might prove (;oni]>]etoly futile. 
Should the prcvsent arrangement result in a fiv(' 
year’s deferment of stabilization, and should 
tiie unc.ertainty dm* to the outcome of the 
])resent (conference r(\su]t in so undermining 
the cnidit of Frama* that further inflation 
follows, tlie ivsult must be considered most 
unfortunate. Without linaiicial stabilization, 
certainly tlu're can be little industrial improve- 
ment, and without increases in production 
there can be neither foreign payments nor 
internal liarmony, 

\ Canadian Buddet System. 

During the years 1920-25, while Canada's 
gross debt was decreased by $200,000,000, hor 
active asscits were decreased hy $o80.000.0()0. 
so that her net debt uas increased by 
$180,000,000. Ill comparing this record witli 
that of the United States, for instance, where 
there has been a decrease in gross debt from 
25i billion dollars in 1919, to 20^ liillion at 
the present time, one must recognize the fact 
that the Budget Director, rec’eiving the steady 
support of the Prt'sident, has played no in- 
considerable part in securing the result. 

Ill June 1925, when speaking before the 
Meeting of the ‘‘Bnsim^ss Organization of the 
Government,” the President of the United 
States sdjid in ]>art 

‘‘We have met this evening to take counsel 
together for the purpose of securing greater 
e|$eiency in Government by the application 


of the princ.iph\< of (xjnstruct ive e(''.oiu>niy, in* 
order that there may be a reduction t>{ the 
burden of taxation now borm* by t h<* Aincuican 
peo])le. Tlie objcit sought is not merely a 
cutting down of juiblic exjxuMlii m es. That 
!■- only llic means. Tax reduction i^i the end. 

^‘The <liv(‘ct bemdiciaries are composed oJ 
those wdio til(* the 9 1KXMK)0 tax rotunds. The 
indinuU benefieiari(‘S me all the rest of the 
Am(^Tie.an p(*o]»le. who must make un indireet 
contribution to the ])ayrnent of the enormous 
''Um of more tlian Sl().(XX),(KX) ev(‘ry day in 
the year which gO(‘s out from tlu* National 
Tr(‘asury. This is nothing more* or l(*ss than 
a restriction upon tlie rr(*edom of the people. 
This money lias to ]>c «‘iiTneii. Tho.se who 
liav(* eariuxl it. instead of hi'ing able to 
letain it for t lieir own ]x‘ii(*fit. must ne(*e.*JsaTilv 
turn it ov(U‘ to the Go\orinnent. 

“ Because this gigantic, task is .sclt-iinjiosed. 
It is none tlu^ less a gigantic task. We are 
s<*cking to let tliosi? who earn money kee 3 » 
more of )% for tlu‘ms(*ives and give less of it 
to the Uov(‘rnmen1. This means ))«‘tter busi- 
ness, more of tlie e.oniforls of lih*. general 
ec.onoinic improvcinn'nt. larger opportunity for 
education, and a gr(‘ater freedom for all the 
people 

‘‘That first nietding wfis held at the end of 
the fiscal year 11)21. During that fiscal year 
our expend it uri*s, (‘Xclu:d\(‘ of the moneys 
applied to tin* rediudion of the Public Debt 
and the ojieration of the Postal Bervice, 
amounted to $5,110,000,000. Our Public Debt 
then amouutf'd to 825. 977,000, CX)0. We are 
now' nearing tlie close of the fisi^ai year 1925. 
The (*x])endit iiM‘s for this fiscal year will 
amount in round figures to $3,035,000,000, and 
I he public debt will stand at apju'oxiinatelv 
820,551, 000, 0(X). 

“In the f(»ur yi^ars of operation under the 
budget system, t Ik* animal expenditures have 
hcen rediu?(*,d (o $2,081 ,000, f XX) and the Public 
Debt has been (l(*creft,*-ed by S3, 4 2(5, 0(X). 000. 

“The history of public, affairs wdll hardly 
show' a parallel case of retrenchment in the 
cost of government. Nor will smh history 
show a more worthy motive. Ba(?k oi this 
tirel(*ss, ])erRistent and drastic campaign for 
constructive economy in Federal expenditure, 
has been tlu^ relief of the })eople of this nation 
from a great burden of taxation. It has been 
sU(X*.e,ssful. Taxes have been reduced. The 
liurden of the people has Iieeu materially 
lightened 

“Economy in the cost of government is 
inseparable from reduction in taxes. We 
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cannot liavc the latter without the former. 
From some sourcefi the statement lias bemj 
made that this contmuing drive for eoonmuv 
in B'ederal expendil lues is hurting busiisss. 

I have been unable to detennine how rednelion 
in taxes is injurious to business. 

‘‘Bjbe.h tax reduetion has been followed by 
a revival uf business. If there is one thing 
above afl otliers that will stimulate busine.'ss, 
it is tax rediwitions. If the Government takes 
less, private business <;an have more. If 
construe! i VC eeoiioiny in F(^d(n*al exprn<htiire 
can ho assured, it. will be stinwilation to enter- 
prise ami investment 

“There are still reduet ions to be ni.ule. 
There are. yet wastes to bt‘ e.liminated. I 
expect you to prosecut-e a campaign of re- 
lentless economy to that end, not only in 
expenditures for 1926 but in tlie prejiarat ion 
of estimates for 1927. J am e.onvimaMl that 
in this way lies the wellaia^ of the iieople of 
this country. Fididity to our oaths of office 
admits of no other course. Wastrekv earedess 
administrators of the Government’s substance, 
are out of plae.e in the Federal Service. They 
will not be tolerated. 

‘'If Ihis policy moans sacrifice -it is sacritiee 
for t he Inmefit. of 115,000,000 peofile. Their 
interests are paramount. Criticism by a few, 
wlio look askance at drastic })aring down of 
spending, has little weight in the scale against 
the spontaneous commendation of th(‘ millions 
of people wJio have liad brought to them with 
unmistakable clearness tlie result of such 
economy. And similarly, the strongly urged 
desires of a class should have little weiglit 


with you if adverse to the interests of Ae 
whole people.’' E 

With these worris the Preshjent urled 
renewed interest in the process of decreasing 
public ex])endit lire and greater effort towards 
tax reduction. 

Daring the years of prosperity which per^ 
mitted this successful debt reduction in the 
United States, Canada has been suffering^ 
from a prolonged depression which made it 
impossible to reduce the Canadian debt. We 
find ourselves, seven years after the end of 
the w^ar, witli a national debt of billion 
dollars. The load of national, provincial and 
local taxat ion has contiijuetl to grow until w^e 
are now faced by the ne(;essity for a national 
policy of retrenchment. So long as each part 
of the country interested itself only in savings 
which might b(* effeeXcKl in some other district, 
no great economies could be secured, but now 
the necessity for governmental economy has 
Viecome a matter of such outstanding impor- 
t-amu* t hat a balanced liudget must cease to 
be a party issin^ and the time is ripe for all 
Oanaliaiis to unite in a decisive effort to 
reduc.e exjxmdit lire. Men representi|tive of 
leading industries and business from all parts 
of Canada have exprcissed ilKunselves as 
feeling tliat this is tlic paramount ivssue before 
tlie country to-day. Agriculture, industJ-y 
and comiuerce have ex])(‘ri(‘nced prolonged, 
I'ostly anti discouraging depression, and are 
now remiy for a season of recovery. It is 
exceedingly important that this recovery 
should bo given the added stimulus which 
coim‘s from ri‘(luce<l taxation. 


Foreign Economic Notes. 

Scientific Research. 


Sir Thomas Holland, Rector of the Jin]u*rial 
College of Science and 'rechnology, lievotetl 
his inaugural address in mail week, as the 
Chairman of the Council of the Royal Soi.iety 
of Arts to a survey of tlie organization of 
scientific research throughout the Empire. He 
took for his text the recent declaration of the 
Prime Minister on the necessity for scientific 
methods and scientific men to take their ])lace 
in industry, and an equal ])lace with the ad- 
ministTator and the financier, if British trade 
is to be strong enough for the shocks that it is 
bound to meet as the years go by. On the 
Indian 4iide of his subject Sir Thomas Holland 
spoke with unrivalled authority from his long 
* eyperionoc in that country as head of tb^ 


Geological Survey, as Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Commission, as President of the Munitions 
Board during most of the war, and later as 
Tndustri<‘s Member of Government. 

Sir Thomas pointed out that in India the 
necessity of co-ordinating official activitii s in 
scientific research was recognized 22 years ago, 
wdien a Board of the principal officers of the 
scientific deqiartinents was formed, with Sir 
David Prain as Secretary. Following the 
expansion of scientific services devoted to the 
investigation of raw’^ materials, the Govern- 
ment of India in 1916, stimulated the de- 
mands of the war on Indian resources and by 
the development of national sentiment in 
favour of industrial development, appointed 
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thi Indusitrial Commission already mentioned. 
Tm? report commended large increases of the 
scifntiiic services based on an extension of 
technological education, with a scheiru* for the 
co-ordination of private as well as ofRcial work, 
both Imperial and provincial 

The scheme did i.oi mature, owing in th<‘ 
main to the great political changes for whicli 
the Government of India Act of 1919 jirovidiMl 
the framework. In the allocation of fiiiKtions 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments and the “transferred sides of provincial 
diarchy there was failure, in Sir Thomas Hol- 
land’s competent judgment, to recognize the 
fundamental digftinctibn between advisory and 
executive functions. Jn advisory work the 
reqiiisit(‘ degree of tliorougliness can be ob- 
tained only by emjiloying sjiecialists, and Sir 
Thomas Holland is convinced that these can- 
not be maintained in sufficient variety by eacli 
of the nine quasi-autononious ])rovincc8, witli 
their problenus of unlike nature. It is worth 
noting in this connec-tion that the gieat 
cotton-growing industry, in w'hich India stands 
second only to America in total prod lu lion, 
pays a "small cess upon the whole of tlie <'om- 
mercial cotton cro]) to provide for the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee as a c.unneiding link 
between the traders and tJie agricultural 
experts, and also to serve as an advisory body 
to the Government on all questions affecting 
cotton. 

The policy of provincializing industrial 
research of all sorts, wltlioul di.scrinm at imi 
w'as adopted in the rules framed in 192U 
undm' the Act of tlie jiievious year. M(»st of 
the proposals of the Industrial Commission 
were thereby rendered difficult of apidication . 
and such central organizations as the projiosed 
Indian Chemical 8ervi<c liave not been estab- 
lished. Sir Thomas Holland suggests that 
no modern country can face the commercial 
competition of ])cace time or defend itself in 
war by merely repeating maxims of political 
theory. India, he say^s, is now being du])ed 
with fiscal protection instead of being prepared 
by industrial training to d(‘veloi) its own 
natural resoiu'ces in a healthy w^ay. 

That a demand exists for such training is 
constantly shown. The Indian publicist is 
usually more ready to put forward tlie plea 
for wider scientific and technological opportu- 
nities for students than to consider practical 
methodi§^of making such training effective and 
relating it to Indian coiiditions. The Calcutta 
University Commission heartily favoured the 
inplusion of practical scientific studies in the 
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curriculum of the institutiuns which arc recog- 
nized as giving iht* highest forms of training 
for various careers. But the Commission 
uttered a necessary warning against the as- 
sumption by any university of technological 
training without adequate equipment or a 
fully qualified staff. There has since been 
relatively little ])rogn‘ss in this direction, 
though courses in apjilied or indiistriar chemis- 
try have been a.do[>ted at several universities. 

A large and const antly growing number of 
young men leave tin* colleges of India without 
finding scojie for care^is they desire to jairsin*. 
This is largely liecausi* the vast agrieiiltural 
tracts of the country do not yield their increase 
to any extent c.om})aral)le with their jxssi- 
bilities if seiiuit ilic nudhods \v(*ie ajqilied and 
education were geneially diffused amongst tlie 
|)eopl<‘. Th(‘ ambition of jjatiiotic Indiai s is 
for tlu‘ country to be much more self-dc])endent 
m niaiuifacturing indu.^tiy. Sir Thomas Hol- 
land warns them that if the present <'Ourse is 
follow(‘(] India will become still iiion* deiiendent 
on outside sources. Tlie count ly will b(‘ forced 
to go outside for its leqiiirenients in soim* forms 
of food, as It is doing ali(‘ady on a large scale 
for sugar. Natural indigo, iorrmuly exported 
in large (|uantities fiom Bchar. was displaced 
before the war by the ehenii<‘al product of 
European science as developed in Germany. 

What .science has done in Eurojie it shouhl 
Lm‘ able to do .still better in a c.ountiy with 
natural cdimatic advantages, but this, as Sir 
TlioiiJa.s llullaiid .says, will not be by j)roccsses 
which are tran.slated unmodified from othe*r 
countries. Imjuovt ment.^ in agiicultuie and 
procc.sses of niaiuifac.tujc must be bused on 
research in India itself under Indian conditions, 
not on reports made on samples sent, for 
instance, to the Imiie.rial Jut^titule. The re^ 
(juisite number and variety of .special '.«-ts, with 
their equipment for research work, cun be 
maintained only by tlie co-o]K'riition of all the 
provinces. Becent movements in India have 
lieei) in the opposite direction. 

Future of Boad Transport. 

In delivering the 12th annual Thomas 
Hawkesley lecture at the Imstitution of Mecha- 
nical Engineers recently. Sir Jolm A. F. 
Aspinall said everyone was aware of the way 
in which railway traffic had been affected bj 
the use of the modern motor veliiele. It 
seemed probables that the swelling volume of 
motor traffic would create its own biockade, 
and that certain classes of traffic which had 
been diverted from the railways to the roads' 
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be recovered by the railwaytj. The 
future congestion of the road system could 
be edtimated by tlie fact that there were now 
about L250»000 lictjnsed motor vehicles ope* 
rating on a total road mileage in England, 
Scotland and Wales of 178,0U(> miles, which 
gave 6.98 machines to the mile. The rate of 
addition to the total stock of motors might be 
estimated at about 200,(KX) a year. If this 
Gontinued for ten years tlie density of road 
traffic would be iricieaseiJ to 18 vehicles per 
mile if the traffic were (equally distributed over 
the whole country. That wouJ<l not be the 
case, ami the congestion in and around the 
big cities thr»*atened to be b(‘yon<l the capacity 
of any traffic authority ti) liandh'. In making 
the above prediction, Sir John appears to have 
left out of account the development of road 
capacity. But ii they do not prove Sir Jobi/s 
the figures qiu^ted serve to emphasize the 
importance of the ji regressive policy so ably 
advocated by Sir Henry May bury. It is more 
than ever clear tJiat every p<*nny of the Hoad 
Fund will be nee led for its legitimate jmrpose. 

New Methods of House Construction. 

In his pn'sidential address, before, the In- 
stitution of StriK’tiiral Engineers recently, 
Sir Charles Ruthen. Director-General of Hous- 
ing, said although anxious to avoid any state- 
ment that would .stamp any parthnilar new 
method of penuaneut house const riutioa as 
superior to otlie.rs, lie was piepared to state 
that there were quite a uuml)er of concrete 
methoils which almost entiudy coniplird with 
the requirements. Daring the past 12 months 
or so no fewer tlian 20, (K)U houses t)i \arious 
new and alternative methods of const ruction 
had been erected in various parts of tlie coun- 
try. This indicated that a serious effort liad 
been made ami was still being made to supple- 
ment the out]iut of brick bouses, and he felt 
(vonfideiit that the experience gained would 
be of lasting l>enefit to national housing as 
well as to the ultimate benefit of all classes of 
building work, and all ranks of the building 
industry. 

Suspension of Indian Cotton Excise. 

The news of the suspension of the Judiaii 
cotton exciw" duty as from December 1. 1925, is 
not likely to occasion any great surprise even in 
Lancashire, as it was known that the duty was 
tro be abolished as soon as financial consider- 
ations permitted. The official anno mice meiit 
issued by the Governor-General in India states 
that tfie Government of India are satisfied 
that there would be no serious risk of a large 
deficit on the current year if the duty were 


suspended, and that step has therefore \^n 
taken, and it is proposeil. unless the finaiijial 
fiositioii as disclose! 1 in the Budget e8tin:](ki» 
for the next year substantially fails to cou&rm 
the present anticipation, to place before the 
liegislutiirc, at the time of the Budget, pro- 
posals for the abolition of the duty. 1 suppose 
tliat it is probable tliat we shall hear protests 
from Lancashire at this deeds ion, but it is to 
my mind extremely doubtful whether the 
removal of 1 he duty will affect the cotton coun- 
ty to the (‘Xient that Lancashire would appear 
to anticipate. Lanc.ash ire’s trade with India 
is in the l)otter <dass cotton goods while India 
manufactures cheap csttons, and the only 
way in wiiich Laiicashiie could be afEected 
would he ifth(‘ jirioe of the lower quality goods 
was so r(‘dueed that Iniyers were attracted to 
th<‘in to tlie exclusion of better goods. 

The Liberal Land Report. 

Mr. Lloyd George has been <,rusatling over 
Scotland on a land c-ampaigii. Mr. Baldwin 
has described tliat land poli<y as a “cold 
linseed poulth'e" : another eminent Ooriser- 
vativ<‘,, Mr. Garvin, lias, in his Sabbatarian 
illumination, d«*sc.ribed it as “the vigorous 
preparation of a very hot mustard-plaster’". 
It i.s possibh‘ tJiat tin* Prime Ministcn*, who, as 
he recently confessed, w^as brought upon piek- 
h‘d onions, knows something more of agri- 
cultiu-e than Mr. Garvin, who brouglit himself 
U[) on pickled ]>olities : l)ut that remains to be 
.seen. According to Mr. Lloyd (xeorge, land- 
lordism is in juins and uotliing in tJic way of 
doles or of subsillies can save it. What was 
the remedy? The acquisition of the soil by 
the nation. This was not nationalization, for 
development oi the soil would be left to jirivate 
enterprise. Tlu; monopolisl must be got rid 
of : it was an outrage that alien chiefs, wffio 
eould not stand a Highland winter, should be 
loniing the Highlands. This last reference 
was tlui iiu^vitable particularization of the 
speaker’s geiu'ral iioliey. Thai policy, as 
detailed in tJie rural rejiort of the Liberal Land 
Committee, publislied recently, is to “cultivate 
tenure * as tlie panacea for juesent ills. Ac- 
cording to thes(‘ Liberals’ view, cultivating 
tenure would secure for the landlord an income 
equal to the net income which he now derives 
from the land. Tlie farmer, moreover, wouki 
have tlie legitimate rights of ownership with- 
out its risks, and the advantages of yearly 
tenancy without its inset urity. Aiki for tlie 
British labourer, wdio is to-day the only laiidlogB 
peasant in Europe, cultivating tiuiuw mount 
the Tccognil ion, for the first time in any 
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j^grfcultural policy, oX hi.s real status and func- 
tion in Hie industry and in the nation. Most 
of tfiie (comment upon this R(‘j)ort and uj>oji 
Mr. Lloyd George’s land speeches have l)een 
in two senses : first, a pa.rtjcular c.nticisin, 
that security of tenure to the fari\iers is useless 
without s( 3 curity of price, aud secondly, a 
general inference, that this remedy is Socialism 
wndisguLsed, that there is now little to dividf? 
auti-(Jomiuuuist Labour from Ijibcral, and, 
therefore, that the two-party system is well 
on the way to being restored. 

Thk Income-Tax. 

The words of jmliticians again oc(Ui]»y a 
considerable sj)a(te in the n<^wspa])(‘r.s, and, it 
must be confessed, in the thoughts of normal 
citizens, but of the speeches delivered 
recently, noiu' was read wit h greater attention 
than that of Mr. Cliurclull, at the Oohdioster 
Oyster Feast. Without doubt, the inter- 
pretation placed b) most people upon tiui 
speecli of the (fiianoellor of the Exchequer is 
that next year we shall be re-burdened with that 
sixpence in 'the income-tax wdiicli this year we 
had been mercifully, but, as it may ap])ear. 
prematurely, si)ared. Wliereat there are much 
shaking of lieads and gnashing of teeth. 

The only hopti of an averting of this evil 
soeuLs to lie in tin*, accomplishment of the Prime 
Minister's Economy Ooimiiittee, but tlie dilii- 
(uilty in this matter comes fr()m the fact that 
armaments, on whicli alone most o})servers see 
the possibility of a reduction in expenditure, 
are exi)res.sly eX(diu!ed fj'om tli<* Committee. 
It is a curious aiid almost unique sense of 
humour t hat enables Mr. Winston Churchill, 
whose optimism in regard to gejieral trade con- 
ditions is almost, un bounded and i.s (^veii 
dogmatically stated, to sja-uk jestingly about 
the future of the income-tax : fin* it is the last 
thing in which the Englisliman will see any fun. 

Beet Suoah. 

Just as, in the seventeentli century, it was 
men of the Low Countries wJio cajiie to sliow 
this country wliat couhl be made of East 
Anglia, so, again Dutclimeii have come to show 
us how little we understaml tlie pot(U)tialities 
of our land. As everyone knows, a beet sugar 
factory was started a year or two ago at Cant- 
ley, near Norwich, by Dutch cu.pilal, and last 
week a similar institution was started in a 
similar way at Ely. Shortly, moreover, a 
sugar-beet factory is to be started at Bury St . 
Edmundt^^his time owing to Hungarian 
enterprise. 

As a matter of fact, the high opinion that 
foreign sugar-beet growers have of the English 
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<^limato appears to be thoroughly justified.' 
The crops of sugar-beet in Eastern Counties 
which are now being harvested, are excelleui, 
and there seems no doubt that an increasing 
number of farmers will ado]>t this new thing. 
Nor is it only private farmers vvlio are looking 
less askance at this importation from abroad : 
the Ministry of Agric.ulture is thoroughly' aw^akc 
to its possibilities. 

• Taxation of Pokkionejks in France. 

At the board meeting of the BritisJi Chamber 
of Commerce, held recently, tlic Chairman, 
Mr. J. H. Coleman (the vi(u'-])rcsidont), refer- 
ring to the numerous and urgent rejireseiita- 
tions made by the Chamber on the subjo(‘t of 
the discrimination against foreigiurs made by 
ArtieJe 44 of the French Fiscal Reform Law 
of March 22 last, announced that olficial in- 
formation had now been received of a decision 
in the matter of taxation tliat British subjects 
should be treated in the same way as French 
citizens. 

Biu Prizes in the Literary World. 

It is still constantly said that authorsliip 
IS a [)oor trade, with ‘‘no money in it". Ami 
It is true that authorshij) is not, as a rule, a 
short cut to allluenco. Nor, for that matter, 
is any other profession. The men wlio get 
to the top of the tree in commerce, the law, 
medicine, engineering, painting, and the stage, 
may earn very big incomes. A few famous 
barristers and medical men earn anything from 
£20,000 to £50, (XK) a year. But it is not every 
barrister wdio be<*oJiies Attorney-General, nor 
every doctor who can be a Harley-street (5on- 
siilting s]i(‘cialist, nor eveiy student at the 
Royal Acatiemy of Music who draws a vast 
audience to the Albert Hall. 

Literary imm and w^omen take (juite a fair 
share of the big ])rizes. The immense book- 
reading, playing -going, magazine-buying, and 
cinema-seeing pulilic can ofter highly sub- 
stantial rewards to those who find favour in 
its eyes. There must be to-day at least a 
dozen English novtdists and dramatists wlto 
are earning ujiwards of £10,000 a year, and 
tliere are from twenty to forty, or more, of the 
playwriglits, novidists, essayists, biographera, 
and miscellaneous wTiters whose incomes are 
well over the £5,000 line. I doubt — writes 
an author in tlie Dailfj Mail — whether any 
of the other professions (including the Bar) 
could make out a better list. 

And if a man is satisfied with a moderate 
competence, he is quite as likely to attain this 
end through literary labour as by most othei 
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activities. A solicitor, a dociov, an acc.ouotant, 
a university juufcssor, a bank olbcial. an 
architect, an engineer, a c.ivil servant, making 
a regular income of from £1,200 to £2,000 a 
year, would not regard himself, or be regarded 
by others, as a failure. There are hundreds 
of writing men and women whose earnings lie 
betweeji those figures. 

The Page Letteks and Lord llEADiMi. 

A London corrc's pendent writes i-^By 
arrangement wdth the publishers, the 
Mamhester Guardian is publishing the 

letters addressed by Mr. Walter .Pag(‘. the 
American Ambassador to Great Britain <liiring 
the war, to President Wilson, and which have 
been issued und(U' the editorship of Mi. Hen- 
drick. In the course of one of these, dated 
January 16, 1018, he makes interesting re- 
ference to Lord Reading as the following 
extract will show: — -‘Dear Mr. President,-- 
You know Lord Reading and have taken 
measure of him, but the following facts and 
gossips (Lord Reading has r(‘c.ently been aj)- 
pointed British Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the United States) may interest you. He 
is one of the ablest Englishmen living- -every- 
body concedes that. See and e.oiupare the 
view taken of Disraeli, the other Hebrew earl, 
by his political enemies. As betwa^en the tw^o, 
my judgment would be in favour of Reading. 
He is not so spectacular as old Dizzy was, but 
he is far sounder. I doubt if Dizzy was honest, 
and Reading is. He is one of the most brilli- 
ant and able members of the bar. He has 
himself told me that he worked from early 
hours to early hours again, day-in and day-out, 
for years — a iirodigy of industry. He became 
skilful especially in financial cases, and his fees 
were prodigious. 1 think that there, is no 
doubt that, to do a concrete job, Lord H(‘ading 
will succeed, during war-time, better than any 
man who was considered for the post.’ In this 


connection it should be noted that Mr. Page 
says that Lord Balfour, Lord Grey, and Aord 
Northclifle had all previously boeti ajiproatllied 
and had refusiul the appointment, all of whicli 
must hav(^ been known to Lord* Reading before 
he acce])ted the onerous task that drew him 
from the Court of the Lord Chief Justu^e. 
Finally, referritig to the fa<*.t that the Arc^h- 
bishop of York was also visiting tlie United 
States at the invitation of some of the Ameri- 
can ecclesiastical organ izatioji, Mr. Page re- 
marks : ‘The Arclibisho]) at one (md of the 
line and Lord Reading at the other— -they 
mak(t good re})resentat-iv(‘s of notable England. ' 
'ft is interesting, loo, to*ob,servea proj>hecy by 
Lord (trey, even in tlie days before the war 
that Labour in a deeaile would control many 
Goveriiniejits. 

Bernard Shaw on Book Production. 

Bernard Shaw says he always uses the largest 
ty[)e possible, set solid. He says that what 
])eople want is not larger type but leaded lines, 
and against this he argues that /‘w^hat trios 
the eyes in reading is not the black on the page 
(the letters) but the white (the leads).” “1 
wonder,'’ says he, “how many of the people 
who are so pernickety about their eyes do as 
1 very (‘-ai^efully do ; that is, write and t ype on 
gr(*en paper, never on white. When greater 
contrast is (jonvement f use y^ellow^ paper. 
When I write in lull sunlight in the ojien air 1 
use strongly tinted green spectacles, and on 
other occasions lightly tinted ones. If books 
w^Te jirinted, as they should be, on definitely 
green or yellow (not ‘toned’) paper, the relief 
to bookish eyes would be enormous.'’ As a 
final shot, he adds ; ‘'The horrible vvlnt(‘ 
margins to our engravings, and tJio equally 
ugly bands of white between the lines in heavily 
leaded tyj)e, are siinjdy (‘.ollars and cuffs, 
fronts and spatvS an.d slips, applied to pictures 
and books.'’ 


The Viceroy Designate. 


Mr. Wood comes out at the early age of 
forty-four. Warren Hastings became Gover- 
nor-General at forty-one. Dalhouise, Welles- 
ley and Curzon may be considered to he the 
youngest of our Viceroys for they aci^epted the 
Vieeroyalty while they were thirty-five, thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine respectively. 

But Hastings and Dufferin were fifty-eight 
and fifiy-uine when they took up the reins of 
Government in India. And our present Viceroy 
Lord Reading at sixty-one came to India. 


But the history of the office is not too 
bright. As one widter put it “Cornwallis and 
Elgin died in India. Mayo was murdered, 
Hardinge only escaped by a miracle from the 
same fate, T’he first Minto, Dalhousie and 
Canning returned worn out to die. ” But good 
conditions have changed in India tremendously, 
and thougli the strain, in many ways, 4s heavier 
the Viceroyalty need not be damaging the 
physical energy as it was, and Lord Reading 
at sixty-five gives the bright side of the shield. 



Indian Economic Notes. 

Banking Education. 


Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Member, 
laid considerable stress on education in liis 
recent address to the university students of 
Pelhi. Said Sir B^vsil : — ‘‘ The question of 
most immediate imj)ortanec for securing ]>ro- 
gress seems to me to be the question of bankiu" 
education, so that not only may trained Indian 
bankers become available to meet the needs 
of the Imperial Bank and banks run on western 
lines, but also that pidvate banks may use tlie 
advantage of giving proper training to membejs 
of their staff and junior jiartners. A banker 
requires above all, integrity, honesty and 
\iprightness of character and a high sense of 
res])onsibility to the ])ublic. But it is a lamen- 
table error which in India perhaps even more 
than in other countries regards a (commercial 
and industrial (‘.areer, in which T include a 
banking care(?r, as beneath the dignity of an 
educated man, and drives graduates to seek 
safety yi a government l)illet or to turn them- 
selves loose on one of the so-called professions, 
instead of adventuring themselves in business 
where if a man can but esca])e the virus of the 
get -rich-quick disease, there ar(^ opportunities 
of public service no less honourable than ir^ 
law, politics or government employ. B\d 
banking involves an ap})renticcsliip. It can- 
not be taken by a graduate or anyone els(^ in 
his stride. As pointed out by tlie External 
Ca])ital Committee, theoretical and ])rac.ti- 
<;al training will have to be combined. One 
of the difficulties is that the classes (umcerned 
with the indigenous banking system tend to 
hold aloof from western education and uni- 
versity training. It would seem most desirable 
to create a definite association for the purfiose 
of su])ervisirig banking education rather than 
leave the question entirely to the Government 
or the Imperial Bank. An All-India Institute 
of Bankers has been recommended by the 
External Capital Commiltee. and I am glad 
to know that active steps are being taken with 
a view to the establishment of such an institute. 
Such an association could become responsible 
for banking education in the widevst sense ; 
admission to its body might be conditional on 
the passing of its examination ami it might be 
responsible for developing more specialized 
banking\pducation. It could run a magazine 
to \Vhich contributions would be invited on 
subjects of interest about lankiiig in India. 
It might offer prizes for essays on practical 


subjects connected with banking and give 
scholarshi])s for the training of selected stu- 
dents outside India. It might hold ])eriodical 
meetings at wliicli subjects of general banking 
interest (a)uJd be discussed. The institute 
might also be responsible for banking statist ms. 
It might, perha]'s, lu' empoweied to register 
banks as as.sociates in addition to individuals 
and thus give indigenous banks the benelit.s 
of some system of partial registration. Clt-arly 
such an institute could give valuable assistance 
to the Government in the eliicidathm of bank- 
ing question. I may add that pro])os'als are now 
also under examination for the formation of an 
All-India Institute of Chartered Accountants 
would add greatly to the facilities for procuring 
v\cll-c(juip]»ed personnel for Indian monetary, 
industrial and (sommercial activities." 

Government Control of Banks. 

Sir Basil added : “Tlie External Capital 
Committee, while not making any definite 
recommendation, suggest ( m 1 the de\sira])ility 
of examining the qimstion of some form of 
government control ovcu' banks generally. 
This is a question wliich has frequently been 
(onsidered but hitherto the idea has been 
abandoned in view of Mie practical difficulties 
of making control effective. There are, of 
course, many arguimmts for and against, but 
thi.s again is a subject of which examination 
seems very desirable.'’ 

Indian Customs Revenue. 

According to leturus received in the depart- 
ment of Commercial Intidligence and Statistics, 
the grand total of gross Indian Sea and Land 
Customs Revenue (excLiding Salt Revenue) 
diuring the moot h of November, 1925, amounted 
to Rs. 4,21 lakhs, as against Rs. 4,02 lakhs in 
the preceding month and Rs. 4,55 hikhs a year 
ago. The total revenue lealized in the eiglit 
nionths. A[>ril to November, 1925, was Rs. 
51,48^ lakhs, as companMl with Rs. 31,75| 
lakhs in the saim* period last year. Iui})ort 
duties (‘.ontributed Rs. 25,24 lakhs ; export 
duties Rs. 3,07 lakhs ; excise duties on cotton 
manufactures Rs. 1J7.| lakhs, on kerosene 
Rs, 65 lakhs and on motor spirit Rs. 53 lakhs ; 
and land customs and miscellaneous Rs. 22 
lakhs. Increases were noticeable in import 
duties on sugar, mineral oils, pneumati<i rubber 
lyres, motor cars and (cycles, cutlery and hard- 
ware and liquors; in export duties on rice,' 
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raw hides and skins, jute (raw and manufactur- 
ed), and tea ; and in the excise dut y on kem- 
sene. On the other hand, import duties on 
cotton yarn and piece-goods, iron and steel and 
other metals, railway ])laut, tobacco, nmtcdies 
and match splints and veneers and silk piece- 
goods, and the excise duly on cotton nunui- 
laoturej showed important decreases. The 
protective special duties collected on ]>rivate 
imports during the eight months, Apiil to 
November, 1935, amoimtcHl to over Rs. 1,65 
lakhs. The duties on Government stores 
amounted to Rs. 58 lakhs inclusive of the ])ro- 
teotive duties, as against Rs. 29 lakhs in the 
eight months ended Novemlxu', 1924. 

The Cureency Commission. 

The Currency Commission began work at 
Bombay. The evidence so far received follows 
traditional opinion in Bombay. The, Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce is anxious to have a 
stable external ratio and to avert the danger 
of dislocating internal prit^e levels : the Indian 
Mer(?hants’ Chamber favours the estal)lishiuent 
of a gold standard with a go]<i-inoliur cuj rency ; 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association exjKninds 
the imx>ovta«ce of a low^ exchange ; and the 
Bombay Professoriate has tendered evidence 
for tho eschcwal of the gold exchange standard. 
In the conflict of opinion, we would give promi- 
nence to the evidence of Mr. Kikabliai Prem- 
chand who rules as an important firm of 
exchange, bullion and finance brokers. He 
emphasized the need of stability in internal 
prices in x>referenc© to a continuous level of 
rupee-exchange as ‘'the vast majorily of the 
Indian popul^ion is only indirecitly .dleeted 
by foreign exchange rates’’. The (puNstion 
whether a high exchange yirejudiced Indian 
manufactures or a low exchange injured the 
exporting interests of an agricultur«al eountry, 
there has been no coixdusive answers from 
economists. On that subject the Premehand 
Roychand firm gives the following answ^er - 
“This is an extremely broad question winch 
might lead to endless discussion if one attempt- 
ed to treat it exhaustively. In merely stating 
our opinions on the various points raised, we 
are basing our judgment on y^ersonal obser- 
vations and impressions rather than attemj»t- 
ing to substantiate our contentions by recourse 
to the almost endless statistics that might 
be brought to bear on the subject. "‘A rising 
rupee reflects improved trede and a substantial 
demand for India’s products. It reduces costs 
of all Imported articles, facilitates the repay- 
ment of debts abroad, makes far more favour- 
Ikble governmental budgets and thereby opens 


the way for tax reductions. Although scpie- 
what detrimental to indigenous industries il at 
must meet foreign competition, we 4^ust 
bear in mind that ours is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, and furtlieimor<‘ that Govern- 
ment is now committed to a policy of 
discriminate protection. A falling ruyiee 
encourages increased jmrcliasfs of our ]-rcducts 
by foreign (consumers and discourages imports 
from abroad. This, however, is only a tempo- 
rary, artificial stimulus to trade, which is 
usually folio w^ed by yieriods of dejiression as 
internal price levels rapidly adjust themselves 
to the new exchange ratio, Government’s 
obligations being more>* difficult to meet, in- 
creased taxation bc(;omes almost inevitable.’* 

Gold Standard for India. 

“The present enu rency situatiem" was the 
subjcMit of an interesting ])a]ier lead by Mr. 
B. R. R^io, Lecturer of the Galcutta University, 
at a speciial meeting of the Bengal Ee.onomie 
Society held recently, in the lectme thcatie of 
Urn Asutosh Building under the juesidi ntslii]) 
of Dr. PramathanatJi Banerjea, Mintu Pio- 
fessor of Ec^onomics. The meeting was largely 
attended and the main discuhsion (lentred 
round the question of the Gold Standard. Jn 
his ymper, the lecturer gave a historical rclro- 
s])ect of India's currency and dwelt uiion th(‘ 
return to Uie Gold Standard by England and 
other countri(‘s. Mr. Rao then rofened to the 
])Osjtion of the rupee and advocated the Gold 
Standard as the best for India. While oppos- 
ing the introduction of the Gold Standard. 
Mr. B. B. Das Gujiia urged that efforts shuukl 
be directed for maintaining a stable price level. 
Mr. II. Sinha who opjiosed both tlicj s])eakers 
on certain points quoted the late Mr. Gokhale 
and said that when the value of the rujiee was 
raised, though a low^ amount was received as 
Home charges, more Avere taken in the shape 
of taxes. He also pointed out that it was 
easier to manage with gold than silver. Dr. 
Banerjea, wdiile summing up the discussion 
of the evening, said that by raising the value 
of the rup(*,e the Government took a larger 
amount from the people in the shape of taxa- 
tioii. He advocated a lower rate as it was 
favourable for many indigenous industries. 
The president concluded by saying that politi- 
cally and econom legally the Gold Standard was 
the liest for India. 

Swedish Matches. 

The Swedish Match Company, #hicli has 
an office in Bombay, has purchased the Btook- 
holm Superphosphatye Company’s Maauflibo 
works at Dalarne, including wAterfalb mi 
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fa^ories. The price will bp about 4^,00(),00() 
kiiner. The Maansbo works, which ha\’<^ been 
idl^ for HCiVeral years, will now be utilized for 
the productioii of chloric acid and potash, 
adding 4,500 tons annually to the 6,500 now 
pro<luced at the match company's works at 
Alby and Trollhacttan. It- is presumed that 
this wdll be mainly required for tlie match 
•company's Indian ventures. 

Bombay Factories. 

According 1o the annual report on the 
w^orking of Bombay fai^tories, there was in 
1924 an increase in nunilx?!*. In 1923, the 
provinc^e containetl J,120 factories while in 
1924 they rose to 1,211. It w'ould bo wrong, 
how^ever, to infer that there was greater activity 
because of the larger number of factories. The 
number of operatives showed a decrease from 
3,56,480 to 3,54,853. The match industry re- 
gistered an increase in the labour force of 3,(K)0 


operatives. Th<*re was a fall in the number 
of children em})loyed. Factory i hildreii were 
reducetl Imm 11,411 to 9,779, string<*nt mea- 
sures being taken in Ahmedabad to rejuess 
the practice of engaging (diildrtm on the double 
certificate system. In all there were 43 a(;ci- 
dents involving 82 deaths, and the iiispeetors 
tried to ]) 0 ])nlarize the use of automatic guards 
for preventing serious aecidents. Tlie j)rob- 
lem of better ventilation in mills engaged the 
attention of factory managers, wlio were 
ailvised to use Kata thermometers as '’comfort 
meters''. The rejxut makes Hj»ecial meiUion 
of progress in the mills of the Sholajmr Spin- 
ning and Wi^aving Company. The hottest 
belt of the spinning mills w^as served a venti- 
lation plant dealing wdth 1,50,0(X) cubic feet 
of air per minute. For a comi>]ete air-cliange 
the plant takes only 2^ minutes. Otlier mills 
have now' something to emulate for the im- 
provement of labour efficiency. 


Contemporary Studies- A Review."' 

By C. Hayavadana Rao, B.A., B.L. 


This is a welcome volume of (*ssays by a 
French v\'rit(*r who deserves to be better 
known in this country. His views are re- 
freshing to a degree and ev(m wdien you disagree 
from some of them, you do so most cordially. 
The book is divided into four ])arts. The first 
part is devoted to the liberators of the Mind ; 
the second to the late War and the Peaces 
which fiomduded it ; t he third to Education ami 
Society and the fourth to Art and Criticism. 
In Part I, we have a brief review of Tolstoy’s 
Diary from which we take the following lew 
sentences : — “We must conquer death — ^not 
death itself, but the fear of death, the fear 
w'hiidi comes from a failure to iiiidcrstrnd life. 
When we uiulerstand life, and undcTstand that 
death is its beneficent and inevitable end, 
we no longei- fear death and no longm- resist 
its coming. And when we Ijave ceased to 
fear death, we no longer serve our mortal ego. 
We devote ourselves to the service of the im- 
mortal being, the service of God. from Whom 
we jirocecd and to W'honi we return." Tolstoy 
was a great educationist. Baudouin writes : — 
“Eduoation seemed to him more important 
than ever, for in his view it must be the chief 

*. CoT^emporary Studies By Ohtwies Baudouin. 
Translated from the French by Eden and Oedar Paul. 
libBsrsw Qeox^ Alien and Unwifi* Ltd., 40 Muaeutn 
I»ondG»> W<U Prioe 6d. net. 


instrument of Social Reform." Again, he 
adds : — “He loved teaching, believed in it, 
expected it to give s])Iendid results." He 
taught children at his house and enjoyed, wc* 
are told, a sense of i>erfeet satisfaction when 
he ‘‘busied himself with <*hildren ". Tolstoy 
was a reslist and his faitli w^as that of a realist . 
This idealist faith of Tolstoy is well brought 
out by our author in a sjiecial chapter devoted 
to it. Tolstoy wrote, we are told, in his preface 
to Bondareff’s Lr travail The leading 
thought of this l)ook is this : In all the cir- 
cumstances of life, the essential thing to know' 
is not what is good and necessary, bnt w'hich 
thing, among those that arc good and necessary, 
is of the first importance, wffiich should come 

second, w'hich third, and so on Before 

w'e provide peo])le with ])riests, soldiers, judges, 
doctors, teachers, we should find out whether 

(hey are dying of hunger No one for 

whom the signifi(‘ance of life is to b(‘ lound in 
the service of others could fiossihly go so far 
astray as to believe that he could serve those* 
who are dying of hunger and cold, by writing 
laws for them, by malang cannons, by produc- 
ing luxuries, or by playing the fiddle or the 
piano. Love cannot be so stupid. ’ Our 
author commemts jiiquantly : “ Even^ though 

sueffi realism (of Tolstoy) may not fulfil all the 
needs of our spirit, there can be no doubt that • 
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as 

'it fulfils those which are most urgent. The 
realities of the Western world — the modern 
world — are harsh, oppressive and (;ru('l ; ni‘ver- 
theless we must ballast our ideal with realism. 
That is why we have need of Tolsi-oy’s message, 
to-day. ’’ 

Mons. Baudouin writes helpfully on Nietz- 
sche ^s Lettm ; they give us, in his opinion, 
a fuller revelation of the Nietzsche we already 
know; we see a man of sensitive s])li*it, 
susceptible and vulnerable, infinitely and 
exquisitely human, all-too-hurnan ; a very 
difierent Nietzsche from that of the c.riide 
image set up by those who did not know him, 
sketched after the model of the ogre in a fairy 
tale. The chapter should be read as a whole ; 
its contents cannot bo retailed here. In 
Nietzsche, the thinker is, above all, a “living 
man*\ His wisdom is by turns, passionate, 
sufiering, enthusiastit*. and joyous. It is alive. 
Its development resembles that of a tragedy 
than that of a theorem — and this is wliy it is 
so captivating. He glorifies self-mastery. 
Nietzsche may say harsh tilings of Socrates 
and Plato, but nevertheless he exhibits many 
of the traits proper to the archetype of the 
Greek philosopher. In one of his letters, 
having just re-read Plato, he expresses his 
surprise at the way in wdiich his ownZarathu- 
stra “Platonises‘\ A little later we find him 
sympathetic towards Pythagoras’ rule of 
silence. Nietzsche writes from Genoa in 
November 1883; “1 have come to recognize 
that there is nothing to be prized more highly 
than a tenacious will, for which ten years would 
not be too long, were they to be ten years of 
silence.” The vow of Silen<.‘e of Hindus is 
well-known . Mahatma Gandhi ’s “ Sileinaj Day ’ ' 
perhaps, can now be better luulerstood witJi 
this view' of a(*quiring a tenaciom will of Nietz- 
sche before us. One other point before w'e 
leave this part of the book. Mons. Baudouin 
makes plain the utterly unsubstantial (diaructer 
of the view that depicts Nietzsche as a “pan- 
German”. He quotes the following from a 
letter dated December 28, 1888 : ‘‘ I am 

working at Promemoria for the European 
Courts. It oon<!<*rns the establishment of an 
anti-German league. I want to ei.circle the 
‘Empire* with a ring of iron, and to provoke 
it to a war of desperation.” How' prophetic 
an utteranch w'O need not say. 

Our author's study of Spitteler is a fine one. 
The picture of this great ‘‘European i>oei”, 
“international poet ”, is drawn with great skill. 
He applies to Spitteler what Edward Carpenter 
, said 01 Walt Whitman, that he is as difficult 
to overlook as a mountain, Spitteler cannot 


be overlooked. Nietzsche valued him hiady 
and Romain Rolland says of him : “ He Vas 
the first groat man T saw\” ‘ | 

This brings us to Mons. Baudouin's study 
of Romain Rolland himself. He concludes 
an exquisitely written paper on him in these 
words : — ■ 

■‘But thi‘ most intimate bond bctw'een the 
various writings, so amazingly different, which 
Rolland gave to the world during and just 
after the war, is to be found in the passion for 
liberty. The spirit of liberty has but few 
weapons for use in the fight against the dogma 
of the nationalist state, ^against the beast-idol 
which has us under its fee^t. ajul which cruslies 
us even more effectually than do any of tin* 
superstitions that have come down to us from 
the ])ast. Liberty's weajKins ar(^ : the fervour 
of Au-desms de la fnelee ; the serene intelli- 
gmice of Empedocle ; tlie hearty and sensible 
laughter of Colas Breugyiou ; the biting and 
satirical laugliter of LUuli. The laughter of 
lAluli is the sharpest weapon, and ])f rhaps the 
strongest of the four. Ereedom of thought 
brings freedom of art in its train. Tlijs is the 
secret of Rolland ’s changing and multiform art, 
which is not bound by the fettcu’s of tradition, 
and is even free from the shac^kles of habit, 
from those ti(‘s of habit which, for [>ersons of 
conventional mind, seem to become obligations. 
Nevertheless, in his love of freedom, in his 
unconventionality and in his irony, Romain 
Rolland is always the Frenchman. He has 
not been uprooted from his native land ; he 
is Colas, the Burgundian ; on occasions he 
can be as much of a particularist as Barres. 
Though the tree-top may resjiond to all the 
breezes, may receive all the messages that arc 
wafted from the vast freedoms of space, the 
roots of the tree are firmly fixed in native soil. 
What if to-morrow, or the day after, Rolland 
sliould <‘ome to bo regarded as the most typical 
Frenchman among the writers of our own day 
He would have the laugh of us all ! ” 

Chapters of political intercvst are taboo in 
this review but the interested reader will 
find much to engage him in the suggestively 
written paper on the ‘East against the West’— 
a subtle analysis of English psychology autl 
Russian mind. Similarly we would pass over 
the third part of the book altogether except 
to remark that it contains an exi^ellent paper 
on “Bahaism” — which he describes in the 
language of H. Dreyfus, the French €iistori an 
of the movement, as “religion renewed’* the 
only po.ssible basis for a mutual understanding 
between religion and free* thought. If modern 
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ci’^lization is a '‘nullity, as proolaiinod by 
Kausseau, Carlyl<*, Ruskin, Tolstoy anil 
NewiZf^clje, is thorn nothing for tho Wost to 
learn from tho patient East ? Tlial is how 
Mons. Baudoniiistavts his paper and tho roador 
may ])ropare hinisi'lf for an intcllectiia] tveat 
in the (lisquisition that follows. Bahaisin is 
not only an othiiiai system, a system of social 
•morality, but is also jiermeated with a sane 
and noble mysticism ; nothing could bo more 
firmly rootoil in tho inner life, more benignly 
spiritual ; nothing coulii s()oak more intimatiOy 
to tho soul, in low tones, and as if from within/’ 
Tavo years befoio his death, Baha’u’llah 
wrote (in 1890) -"Jjtit all tho nations become 
one in faith, and lot all men be lirotliers, in 
order that the bonds of affection and unity 
between the sons of men may be strengthened 

What harm can there be in that ? 

It is going to happen. There will be an end 
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to sterile conflicts, to ruinous wans ; anil the 
Great Peace w'ill come 1” 

We have, wo tliink, said enough about the 
cxoellonco of Mons. Baudouiids essays. We 
will permit ourselves only one ipiotatbm before 
we close ; we do tliis the more readily 
as it relates to Child Education. “'The cliihrs 
education” writes our author,*' mustj)^^ per- 
meated wuth artistic, education^' There, can 
be no real education witlioul poesy. Moreover, 
those who w'Diild understand the cliild. and 
perhaps those who would be understood by the 
child, must be ])<)ets. as the child itself is a 
poet. Substantially this is wliat Pierre Bevel 
tells us. Every true teacher has the soul of 
an artist. The teacher who is lacking in tliis 
respect can liardly -'I say it unhesitatingly- ^ 
be regarded as an exjiert in the ]>rofession. ” 
Mons. Baiulouin’s liook is a book to ri'.ad — 
and to re-read. 
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India’s Exchange Problem. 

In Two Parts, By A. S, Venkatabaman, b.a. 
Part I . — Indians Exchange Problem. Part II. — 
Exchange Fallacies Exposed by B. F. Madon. Printed 
at the Commercial Printing Press, Bombay, 

At an opportune moment just at the eve of the 
sittings of the Royal Currency Commission, Mr. 
B. F. Madon, the Bombay Economist, has come out 
with his publication on the Indian Exchange Problem. 
If in many ways, it is an apologia pro vita sua of the 
Ifi. 4d. rate, it is also a direct challenge to the Govoni- 
ment’s position. 

One argument after another of the Finance MemUn* 
is taken out for analysis and the author gives a crushing 
reply to each highly supported by facts and figures. 
Probably, the Finance Member will have to hail in 
him a foeman worthy of his steel. Each proiroaition 
that he states, each argument that he advances is 
direct and telling. It is a sledge-hammer stroke, not 
a rapier thrust. Without being necessarily anii- 
Govemment, he subjects every argument advanced 
by tho Finance Member to a close scrutiny and minute 
analysis. Weie Sir Blackett a Shakespeare, Mr. 
Madon is moie than a Bradley, only in this case, tho 
oommentaiy is of greater value than the original and 
reads between the lines, often to the latter’s detri- 
ment. 

The first part of his publication, viz., India Exchange 
Problem was published in April, 1925. Explaining 
the Rupee as token though unlimited legal tender, 
he shares the view that the 28. rate is a fraud oil all 
debtors and that the manipulation of the currency 
was unjflitifiable in the interests of the so-called 
consumer because it amounts to robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. In describing the rise in Exchange, he shows 
how the way to raise tho rate of Exchange was to 
liiftke tho supplies of Rupees scaroer during the past 


five years. In his opinion the real object of Reverse 
Bill Sales was to raise the exchan^ by moans of arti- 
ficial contractions of cun’ency. The Paper currency 
ojxjrations am compared to the warehousing opera- 
tions. 

The three methods of Prof. Jevons for the contrac- 
tion of currency, viz., sale of Reverse Bills and can- 
cellation of currency notes, (2) realization of the metal- 
lic jjortion of tho reserves, (3) sale of the securities of 
the Government of India in reserve, are taken up for 
examination in detail. They were the guiding factors 
in currency policy, notwithstanding any announce- 
ments from time to time. 

The existence of the 28. ratio is compared by the 
author to an irrigation channel weix*. The author 
[loints out how the supplies were pumjied in and 
pumped out, £5 . 85 millions pumped out,— *£12 
millions pumped in, £12 jfius £2 millions, available 
for pumping opetations, the proposal to pump out 
£10 millions in summer (1924), 

In his “Exchange Fallacies Exposed”, being the 
second part of India's Exchange Problem, the author 
oil an elaborate scale, examines in detail the currency 
XJolioy. The able and exhaustive statement and 
defence of the policy of the Government of India on 
the occasion of the Budget (1925-20) by an exalted 
functionary as tho Finance Member, is taken os the 
considered and authoritative exposition of the Govern- 
ment’s politjy. One after another of the points raised 
in defence by Sir Basil Blackett is subjected to a 
scholarly analysis. To mention only a few% far 
from “injustice” being done to “innocent people” 
(who had entered into contracts at 1^. Od.), greater 
iiijustioe v^as being done by going to an Is. 6d, to 
millions of people who had entered into conjiraots on 
the Is 4d. basis— all long term debt contracts, all 
mortgages or debenture debt, leases of rural or urban 
proper^, survey settlements ot land revenue with ai| 
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annual liability lor intoi'e»t, rant, etc., to the extent 
of 176 ororea. The claim relating to stability of 
prices made by the Government is closely investigated 
and shown to be false, by reason of the fallacy underly- 
ing Indox-hgares, inasmuch as the prices of food- 
grains, oil-seeds, jute, etc. (87% of the cropped area), 
were kept down. Again, the stability of JEx<!hangj 
has been unduly emphasbeed by the Finance Member. 
It is a matter for exchange banker and import or 
export merchants. The Exchange, high as it has been, 
far from roducthg India’s foreign debt, really increased 
the internal Hupee debt. In the name of stability of 
Prices, the Exchange was continually rigged up or 
down, even after England by her resumption of the 
gold standard abandoned the system of managed 
currency. Low prices arc advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment servants and Railway employees, the posi- 
tion of the rest depends on business in trade and 
industry, as good wages and good prices go together. 
Hence the keeping down of prices really meant a keep- 
ing down the wages of agricultural labourers (the 
majority of the people in India are so). The consumer, 
referred to by the Govoriunont, was only a micro- 
scopic minority. Owing to this manii)ulation, the 
Producer (agriculturist) really loses 80 to 100 crortjs, 
the wealthier, capitalist classes and even non-Indians 
gaining at his expense. Sir Basil Blackctl. professes 
some sympathy for the interests of tin* tax-payer. 
He is really the Producer, first, last and always. If it 
is feared, that the revenue will suffer a diminution by 
the reversion to Is. Id. ratio, expansion in other items 
of revenue will make them up, such items being indus- 
trial profits, salt, opium. Railways. 

The producer, far from getting the same number 
of Bupees every year, is reaUy a loser by reason of his 
precarious work. Even if it wert^ so, it uiefuit a constant 
rigging of Exchange up or down — a most undesirable 
state of things. The cffocta of high Exchange are 
temporary only when the goal is the normal par of 
the country ; but when it is put above the i>re-vvar 
par, it vitiates all long term commitments and tho 
effects on industry and agriculture, far from being 
temporary, will be pennanent leading to insolvencjies, 
liquidations on an ever-increasing scale. Two salient 
points that the author wishes to emphasise are : ( 1 ) 
the purchasing power of the Indian masses remaining 
at a low ebb in spite of four successive very favourable 
seasons and the enormous balances of trade in favour 
of India, (2) the reason why Japan under-sells Indian 
cotton mills so heavily as it seems to be able to-day. 
Both of them according to the author, are due to the 
Ogverament’s Exchange policy. 

’the brochure, on the whole, is a valuable contri- 
bution to that vexed of Indian currency and the 
author should be congratulated on the successful man- 
ner in which he has exposed the Exchange Fallacies* 
Without being abstruse and technical, the language 
is bound to appeal to the popular mind. If it is true, 
that only gieat authors can write good primers, it is 
eminently so in this case. It must also be said to 
their credit, that the two parts of the book by the 
author are useful both for the layman and the scholar, 
and should be in the hands of every economist, finan- 
cier and legislator in the country. 

Lotum of ihi Mohayaiia.* 

By K^eth Saundeni* Published by Mr* Jdm 
Murray.* Price Sait, Od, net. 

^Thls is a Welootne addition to the **Wi^om of Ihe 
BexMs, a seriei aSmady well-known for 
OUteHtot little boeta ^at it inoludesi Mr* Bauadefi 


is a sympathetic student of Buddhi.sm and his present 
anthology bears eloquent testimony botli to his scholar- 
ship and to his innate love of things philosophhal. 
The suggestive introduction prepaivs the reader to 
the splendid selection tho author lays before him. 
'‘The flowers of the lotus” here piesentod are 
arranged under throe heads ; (1) Seeds of the Maha- 

yana in the Pali Canon, (2) Th(5 Essence of the Upani- 
shads : The Soil oti which tlu‘y foil ; and (3) The 
Essence of tho Mahayana. For the contemplative 
mind nothing hotter than this little gem of a book 
can be recommended. It is full of sayings likely to 
create “divine discontent” in one. The author 
deserves to be congratulated on the discrimination 
he has exercised in making up his anthology. Wc 
have no doubt it will make its way through — both in 
the East and in the West. 

The World’s Livhig Religions, 

By R. E. Hume, ph.D. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Now York. Price .^1.76. 

This is a volume in the well -planned and well-exe- 
cuted “Life and Religion Series” edited by Frank 
K. Saunders and Henry A. Sherman. Dr. Hume is 
well-known in India Ixith as Professor and as the 
author of “The Thirteen Principal Upanishads”. 
His present work ought to add to his roiJutation as a 
scholar and as a student of comparative religions. 
Dr. Humo has set himself to work in tlie spirit 
laid down by St. Paul : “Prove all things and hold 
fast to that which is true.” That, in our opinion, is 
tlsc right spirit to approach religions foreigi^ to one. 
Dr. Hume’s studies of the eleven religions of the world 
are done in the true historical spirit. A new spirit is 
working in Christian life and thought in India for 
some time now and this book bears witness to it. 
Tho detached and dispassionate treatment accorded 
to each religion in this book is worthy of notice. Dr. 
Hume deserves high praise for the very readable 
volume ho has produced. We have no doubt that it 
will go through many editions, for it deals succinctly 
with a vital subject of universal interest. 

Home Craft end Mother Craft in Indie. 

By Constance E. Parsons. Published by the C.L.S. 
for India, Madras. Price 12 as. 

A more useful book for mothers and houso-keeper.s 
than this cannot bo rccuminonded. It is practical 
and well-written in simple, straight language. It is 
full of useful information, which every woman daily 
requires in conducting a household. The get-up for 
the book leaves little to be desired. A marvel of 
cheapness too, for it is priced only at annas twelve 
per copy. As a text-book for students reading English 
in Middle Schools it ought to j)rovo highly useful. 
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The Economic Condition of India. 

* By Christopher Hay, M.A. 


“In agriculture, by lar our greatest industry, 
progress cannot he ac.hieved m til the pfasar ts 
are enlightened and hegin to lealize tlie benefits 
of systematic pro(!uction, mutual sdThelp 
and scientific cultivation,” 
said Sn* Kajcndra Nath 
Mookerjtc in the course <i 
his spoe|li at the auiiual 
general nun ting of tlie 
Asiatic Society of B'uigal, 
of which he is the retiring 
President. 

SiT R a j c n d r a Nath 
Mookd’jee, in the course of 
his spticch. (1 celt at length 
on tlie economic problems ol 
India, whicJi were agitating 
the public inmd at the 
present moiiuut. 

In reviewing these ])Jo- 
blems, Sir Kajeiidra Natli 
referred to the speech made 
by H. E. ihe Viceroy in 
opening the winter session 
of the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi and said that His 
Excellency s references to 
the need for agricultural impiovement dmi ved 
close attention and he Lad no doubt that 
the annoimcement of a Royal Ccmmihsion to 
examine and report on the present conditions 
of agriculture and rural economy ^^ould be 
universally welcomed. 

In the course of his address, Sir Rajondra 
Nath discussed the remedies for the present 
economic problem. He said : — 

*T feel r,^her diffident to express any definite views 
upon ^^grAj^les to be adopted for the distressing 
oonditioniViWho masses of India. A few points 
Stand oat pqEiIttenUy and to my mind (haae indicate 


flic general lines nlmig which reforms may, with advan* 
taj/e, be initialed, liducatu'n js, J l.ohevc, the crux 
t)f all the pTobkms of India. What has stun k rue most 
forcibly is the prof-uesaivo impoverishment of oui rural 
aieas and a gradual iucTeiise in the etnst of living. 

1 have already commented 
upon the material aiul the 
p.sychological make-up of the 
rural classes. Poverty and des- 
titution ha\e overtaken them in 
their struggle for bare sustenaiu c 
and ignorance, from want of 
education, prevents them from 
struggling out ot tludr j'»re.sent 
de])lorabie jdight. To iimiovo 
this Ignorance, to bring light 
and uiidorstandiiig to eaidi one 
ot the homes m the villagt's, to 
teach them the folly of impiud- 
enee and iiifonu them ot the 
vieiousueas of the money-lender's 
gn|^ ■' these are the immediate 
objects wliicli should engage the 
attention of our administrators. 

Lniveisa,] primary education 
of the right type lor the masses 
is the chief desidinatuin to-day 
in India. Any cducatiou that is 
to attract ttio mass ot the 
people must have a direct and 
evident bearing upon the activi- 
ties of their ad u 1 1 i if e. 

Agriculture is the fundamental, 
if not Iho most inipoitant, 
industry of any people. In agncultuie, hy lar our 
gieatCbl induhtiy, piogress cannot he aeiucvrd 
until the peaBants aie enlightened and begm to leaLzo 
the benetita ot sysUmatie pioduction, mutual seif- 
Lelp and ecieniilic cultivation, Ihe.y wdl not do so 
unless wo spread throughout the length and bri'adth 
of the country the dcsiie for education and provide 
ample facilities for meeting it. 

knowledge will cleanse the ryot of his pemieiouw 
habits. It will clear hjs befogged mind of evil super- 
stitions. He Will then bo able to tbiiik for him&elf 
and his future. He uill be aUo to understand and 
to lake full advantage of the co-operati\c eccjeti^js and 
thus avoid resorting to the money-lenders, * ‘ ^ 

1 may hero sound a note cf warning in regard toX 



Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
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the measutes adopted by the Government for the 
epread of co-operative methods. The key to success 
of the oo-operative movement lies In creating in the 
people themselves a desire to render mutual h&lp, to 
s4opt the habit of team-work, and to appreciate the 
beueiits of joint labour. It should be a movement 
from below if it is to rest upon secure foundations. 
^ India from the very nature of the rural problem it 
is possibly difficult to stimulate tlie rural mind and the 
movement has to originate from above. But in actual 
admffiifttE|tion the true principles of co-operation 
suuuid not Bb^pst sight of, A registrar of co-operative 
societies should be a guide and a friend of the miiti- 
vators and not a haughty bureaucrat installed m a 
lofty position, isolated and out of touch with the 
feelings of the villages. I feel that considorablo im- 
provement could be made in the present administration 
of this department. 

The Oovemment of India is possibly the greatest 
Socialist State in the world in the healthier sonHo of 
the term. For the most part the State owns the land 
and draws its revenue in the form of land tax and 
water tax direct from the cultivator; performing 
the functions of a landlord the State will, at times of 
famine or scarcity, remit those taxes or make advances 
for the coming season. The State constructs, owns 
and operates vast systems of railways and irrigation 
canals with the allied concerns such as collkn'ics and 
workshops comparable in size with any in the country* 
The forests of India are owned and worked by the 
State. All this denotes a vast coiporation with multi- 
farious duties of construction and o|)eration and of 
buying and selling. 

The State's business operations are often in direct 
conflict with private enterprise while the resources 
and technical skill at its call are much greater. It is 
not unnatural, therefore, that all classes have come to 


look to the Government for a lead. The ryote, when 
in trouble, expect the Government's paternal help and 
the industrialist looks on Government to shoulder the 
risk in any new industrial adventure. ' 

To such an extent ^as State enterprise grown that 
many thoughtful persons see in it a danger to the 
nation, a danger of killing private enterprise and 
adventure, of sapping individuality and character. 

The State as such and in its proper function can 
render invaluable aid to the industrialist. While 
recognizing that self-help and self-reliance is the pri- 
mary virtue needed for human progress, the Govern' 
ment can not only view the desire for economic 
betterment sympathetically but can take active steps 
to establish a ijolicy which will allow this desire to 
fructify and thus materially assist in ImprT&ang the 
general conditions. 

Economic surveys, education, co-operative Hyswtet" 
industrial stimulus, agricultural research, demon- 
stration and propaganda, and a host of similar acti- 
vities fall within the ambit of State services, but these 
activities should stop short of entering into direct 
competition with or displacing private enterprise. 
Our Goveniment is becoming alert and wide-aw'ake 
and 1 fully hope* that with the hearty co-operation of 
the people the Guvemmont can and will achieve a 
measure of success 'which will hasten the progress 
towards the economic ideal.” 

Tiie ytrofs i hat ks laid o?i a diflcn'iitialioii 
of dutiLs of the 8. ate and the* euirepreneuf 
is, wo timik, ajasl one. Wnilo Gov^n'jjiiient 
shouid pioneer in new industricH, if should 
scrupuloubly avoid eom])eiition witli piivate 
enterprise. It can educatt*. but not compete. 
If that is (lie policy that is required by Sir 
Rajondra N.ith, \\e entirely agree with him. 


Economic Policy of the Future. 

By Prof. C. J. Hamilton, M.A. * 


It is a commonplace of eveiy-day observation 
that one of the chief consequences of t he Great 
War of 1914-18 has been a series of changcR 
and distul'bances in the economic life of well 
nigh every country of the world that has 
partially paralyy^ed the normal jnoduc.lion and 
distribution of wealth and shaken to their 
foundations the economic institutions of society. 
That war on such a scale rnitst be atjcoinjianied 
by a violent interruption of ixiace-tirrie activity 
and is inseparable from inimonse economic 
loss is self-evident. Tlic supply of conimo- 
dities for normal consumption is largely ex- 
changed for the production of muriitions. The 
ordinary channels of trade in a world that is 
organUed as a oo-oporative and tnutually de- 
pendent whole are in great measure dt stroyed. 
The world itself is split U]) into warring .sections 

♦Part of Prosidential Address delivered before the 
/Indian £conomtc Confeience held at Madras in January 


dcjn'ivcd of tlie immcaise benefits of inter- 
national ( xcliacge and thrown back upon their 
own rescurccs. Millions of men, wdio arc usually 
occupied in the production of material wealth, 
become unpioductive (;onsumers or active 
agents of destruc.tion. But the return from 
the convulsion of war to the healthy function- 
ing of a societ y a.t peace is attended by even 
gieater difficulties than those directly evoked 
by the conflict itself. For not only is there the 
general breakdown in the mechanism of produc- 
tion and exchange but t here is ingendered a host 
of rival and incompatible interests without the 
spirit of sacrifice and the singleness of purpose 
that is required to resolve them. Thus since 
the Peace of Versailles we have been passing 
through a period of economic disorder and 
uncertainty, the outcome of which we cannot 
yet foresee. . P'or it must be cfearlft^ iwfderstooi 
that the difficulties of economic roii^iifOTbtioii 
are not inherent in the ta»k of nJT Gilding the 
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itielfhiwiism of production and exchange. 
These would disappear as a mist before the 
morning sun if only there prevailed a will to 
co-operate and agreement upon a plan of action. 
The difficulty is in the world of ideas, not of 
things. 

I do not propose in the course of this addjess 
to attem^^t to discuss the particular ec.oiioniic 
difficulties from, which nearly all countries are. 
in some degree, sufiering or have suiTeicd in the 
imidediate past, such as the breakdown of 
curremj^s, the agricultural and iruluslrial 
de prcjj ions with their counterpart in the 
.T'>“:.w[en( e of unemplosuiient and in coi flids 
between capital and, labour, the failure to 
balance public income and expenditure, and 
the obstacles to the adjustment of* inter- 
national debts. I want rather to diiT<d your 
attention to the fuluie and to ask two 
questions: “Towards what form of ec.onomic 
society are we tending V\ and “towards what 
form of economic society should we strive ?" 

On thes<‘ two great issues 1 will venture to 
offer you a few retlections and tentative , sug- 
gestions j 

•‘Irrational” Principle of Nationalism. 

In the first place and by way of prefa(^e may 
I lay stress on the great need that now exists 
for making the attempt to review our economit. 
life, the economic structures througlj which it 
functions, and the psychological forces from 
which these functions rtu^eived their motive 
power from the standpoint of tlic broad welfare 
of mankind rather than in relation to the self- 
interest of particular groups or even of entire 
states. The late Lord Milner in his Credo 
remarked that the great dividing line of t hought 
and of parti (is in the future woupt be b(;tween 
those who took u]) the Nationulist and the 
Cosmopolitan standpoints respectively. I 
cannot help feeling that Lord Miliu'r was wrong 
in pledging himself to t he former. In my vie^^ 
there are few injuries wrought by the Great 
War that arc comparable to that irfPeted by 
t^e intensification of the spirit of nationalism 
which it caused. While there are, of course, 
aspects of nationalism that are healthy and 
desirable, its elevation to the place of a domi- 
nant principle is, I believe, almost wholly 
irrational and evil. 

Also by way of preface, I would raise a 
fundamental issue that must bear immediately 
upon any attempt to answer the two questions 
that ^^ha\i Jro pounded. I refer to a narrow 
form oSrMjpImic determinism, that if correct, 
would remffl^any discussion of future economic; 


policy into the realm of purely academic • 
d(‘bate. It is sometimes believed that the 
evolution of economic institutions and economic 
policy is the result of the strivijjg of innumera- 
ble individuals each dominated ])y habits and 
conceptions based upon immediate self-interest. 
Tlie external circumstances beii g given euid 
individuals being governed in their conduct by 
their primary ai)pelites and wants 
is inevitable and, save for shert periods and 
ill minor degree, is incapable of bcii g modified 
1)}' the policies of statesmen or tlu‘ theories of 
social philosophers. There is, I think, a 
eoiisidcrable measure of truth in this theory, 
but it is far from being the whole truth. It is 
i'vidcnt, for example, that the direction of self 
interested conduct is greatly affected by the 
provision of law. But- lawr is for the most part 
ju'ither initiated nor enforced by the gennal 
body of persons comprising a slate. This is 
VT ry largely the work of small groups of persons 
wJio by reason of their organization exercise a 
]).>wer out of all propdtion to llieir numbers. 
'J1ie law^ in turn creates a body of self-iiitcjcst 
which tends to perpetuate it. It is true that 
to some extent cv(.ryw}iere, and especially in 
d( inocratic states, the law ultimately rests 
upon popular sanction. But this sanction is 
expressed through the medium of ideas. 
Where the qin^stions at ksue are difficult no 
cl(‘ar ideas may exist. It appears, therefore, 
that the course of social evolution is largely 
.d(‘termincd by the action of comparatively 
small but organized groups and these greuj^s 
arc* far more anu liable to tlio individual irfiu- 
eiice of statesmen or philosophers than are the 
ojMuions of the masses. It is afso mistaken to 
vsuppese that self-interest necessarily implies 
OTIC inevitabh* course of conduid. Ilie .satis- 
faolion of human wants itself depends upon 
the nature of wants and these arc in no small 
degree based, not e;7dy upon purely physical 
n(;e<ls. but u);on considerations of popular 
esteem. Pojudar estimation itself is laigely 
relative to the forms of society and to cuirtnt 
rd.gious belief. Thus in these and in other 
ways economic development would seem to be 
po.ssible upon a number of alternative lines 
and the choice be.tweien them will lie, to a great 
e^xtcnl, dm'.rmir.ed by the ideas which achieves 
supremacy in the minds of those^ infiacncirg 
group action. More than ever, therefore, as 
the popular control over group action extends 
it is important to implant true ideas regarding 
the economic- and political organization which 
profoundly affect human welfare. • • . 

Inspired by the belief that our efforts toV 
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• arrive at correct jurloments as to the 
ec.onomic policy for t he fut lire are of t he utriiost 
practical nn]);trlance, we begin \^;lth 

a reh^roiM'c U> eondiileji^* as they art;. 

W aat are tin* e.'.sei)t.ial K'u.soijs lor 1 he ])iesent 
econoinic <1’1H -ull ir.s with wliie-li tlie v'<*r]vl is 
hasn't, and, nitm' important, what is tin* origin 
and the force of tin current idee.s and o])inioi's 
'A,l! 'die.p(‘ tlie, future' economic struct arc 
of society '( Is the piesent nc'rrdy a vioh'nt 
but pjrety temporarv Uisturbanee wddc.h will 
preHontly give \vu) to an f'ra of irrogressive 
pros]>er.ly uinlr'r an indllvidmUist rt'gnne 
of ca]ii!ali.sm an! private ^'ctcrpiise sub- 
stant'ally simii'ir io ihal \vuie.!i Avas bcuig 
worked (Hit in t lie lOih e.enturv ? Or is it tlie 
beginning of a. new economic t ra in wlihdi the 
whole (‘.haTa<;( (T of tilings wdl he ehangcil ? 

PllKSKNT bh’ONOMIC OlFFirULTIKS. 

There an* many who r‘eg-rd the economic 
W)rM of to-.’!ay, witli its upheaveds eaid 
iinpidrtsl fund ioning. the s])iead <d' nnivst and 
tho (‘.rilie.sm of existing inst it utions, as merely 
Lli • result of the b»*('ak lown dm^ to the Oreat 
War. T iiey took forward to the gradual n'jiair 
of this lu’esdv town and to a ret urn to a pre-war 
society developing in liarrnoiiy vvitlitlu' princi- 
ples then ])'*evairmg. In su])p^n•( of iliisvic-w 
they ofi.mi point to (lie amdogy h('Uve(m the 
present day and the p; noil which followed 
upon tlie economh^ and pditii'd U]>)r'avals of 
tlie N.i]) »j(H)nie Wars, 'i'ir'ii, as now, at least 
in E.iropr there w.i-s violent distur bemce to the 
nprmi*! productive organ'z.,! ion, liolli n, indus- 
try and agi’ieiilt ung aMve’.-tuatedi by t la* rapid 
changes due lo tin* new inventions. Tiien, as 
now, huge sediouy of tin* oeopio were im- 
p^verishi^l and the S ate s^ ck ng to 
tlieir eoudition, invaileil the v'eouomie sphei'c 
vvitdi scdicni's tor the regulation of prid’s and 
wag ',■> and dinaobufisl V'dief in a manmo* that at 
once imposed a lueivv burden on the public, 
exeht'qnu’ .ind largely undermined the lie bits 
of inluslry and self-le'lp of the hibouring 
classic Tlmu, as now, trade ainl industry 
wvre hsinpu’ed ]>y great c.hanges in money 
valu 'S and cffc'.ts of currenmy ii 11 ’.tion. 
Tae t. as now, i iiere was f<tr-reae)ilug popitlar 
di anndimt lea ling t o at' aek'i upon 1 1n^namomic 
an 1 p ditical organ zt.l ion of soeiety, the 
dejume.iation of ca]):tali,-m and thi’ institution 
of private prop r. y, and t he demand for eco- 
nomic ^'ijuality. From this point of view the 
chief diftToiice between the early 19! h and 
fchc early 2).h centuries is that while formerly 
the eobnonilo breakdown was far hvsa severe 
..^nd affected a world that was much less highly 


organized and interdependent, it is now much 
more intense and touches in varying degree 
almost every (‘ountry of the world. * 

Effkct of Inbividual Economic FiiEtooM. 

From the disastrous beginning of the 19th 
century there followed an era of rapid and 
scarcely interrupied economic progress such 
as had lU'Vf r oiaiurred before in tlie history of 
the world. And as England had bei'ii ]>romi* 
nently the centre of economic disturbam'-e^ "O 
was she the country in which tlie new industrial 
UK'Jhod and the new economic polK,^^ w^re 
primarily ap])]ie(l and worked out. Iy. ‘ un- 
naturally she became the examine which othM^ 
countries sought lo folhiw. The kiv-note of 
tlie method was increasing specialization of 
funelitiii imder the stimulus of unfettered 
com))iii;ion and ]>n vat e enterprise. The key- 
note of tlie poliey, applied with Init few exiop- 
lion<^, was the abstention of the Stale from 
direct participation in or interference with the 
pn'diiction and di.^tnbuticui of wealth. A 
p>*licy of S' ate regulation of prices and w^ages 
came to be thought of as manifestly fmdish. if 
not impossible of aciiievemmit. TlidU tempt 
to control or bimeru producers or (^oliMmiers 
thremgh tiie op« ration.s of tarill wane generally 
condemned on tin' ground that it militated 
against the most efficient dusposition of econo- 
nue resoiiices. Eiionom y in public expondii uri‘ 
and a s!m])]e tax system, so devised as to 
interferi' as litiJi' as jiossible with ])]-oductive 
effori, w'cre the leading maxims of public 
hnance. Individual barga.ining and fnedorn 
of contract w'ere held to lie the best guarantees 
tor an cquitalno di.strjbin ion of wealth. The 
rcsponsibiliiy of the State for the provi.sion of 
cm pioyment or 1 ho maintenance of the standard 
of I'omfort was rejected and the poor laAV w^as 
reformovl in ac-cordanc.e with ])rincip]cs that 
bei'ame the model for the rest of Europe. 
The adoption of the gold standard and an 
.uitomatie cnrvmiey system, togetiier wdth 
stric jirecautions against an inflated note 
i.ssuc, A’vcre Ihought to have realized the final 
ombodiinent of sound monetary policy. Such 
wire Ihii cardinal elements of English economic 
policy and practice during the 19ih century 
and eu the main they were accepted and applied 
by the leading countries of the wwld. Under 
this regime of individual economic freedom the 
w'lallh of nations advanced at a rapid rate, 
population increased, and (he standard of 
living improved so greatly that there was little 
liomparison between the condition<['of Ahe^^ople 
of progressive states at the beginW^if and the 
ond of the century. Is it not prbiuH'^^that if 
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fclie* same policy were again put into general 
practice to-day we should find that our presei.t. 
economic evils would be rapidly assuaged, that 
once mor(‘ we should resume the inarch of 
progress advancing to yet higher levels of 
material pros])erity with the aid of our increas- 
ing command over nature and the impiovcd 
efficiency of the people resultii^g from educa- 
tion and the advancing knowledge of the laws 
of health ? 

I have no liesitation for my own part m 
giving affirm«ative answtu* to this queslion. 
Cnj^ARisoN WITH Previous Cektury. 

I'^iiavo referred toilie ojunhni of 1 hose wlio 
see a close analogy {^etween the bicakdown 
of economic organization and the soeijd and 
economic discontent winch ]>revaile<l in Europe 
after the Napoleonic wars and the nmeh more 
serious breakdown and equally dee})-seafcd 
discontent that now prevails. If the circum- 
stances of the two periods are snffi(^iently alike 
it is not iinprobjible that' we shall witm'ss a 
gradual restoration of (Ik* economic institutions 
and prinei])le.s that enithled the ])('oplo ol the 
last century to advance in numbers and rnn-teriel 
prosper^ y. No one naturally will ex])ect that 
the cour.se of development in tin* 20f h eentuiy 
will follow in close imitation of t hat ol the 19t h. 
The question is nierely whet Inn* it will ])i'oceed 
on the same broad principles and maintain 
the sanm* leading e('Oii{)mi(* metliods «and 
institutions. ^ 

This (juestion prompts us to ask whether 
the analogy between tin* e(U)nomjc breakdown 
of the 19 h tnuitury and of the 2f)th is really 
as clo.se as some suiqxxse, 'Fhere are three 
diiferenees in the e-irciirnstanees cd tiie two 
periods that are of great significance 

(a) The first is the g:rovvth of deniooriitn* 
government. 

(h) The second is the increiase hi relative 
irnportane.e of tin* imhistrial and town popu- 
lation . 

(c) The third is the ra])idly decaying influ- 
ence of religion. 

If we examine the probalilc consequences of 
these changes it wdll be found tliat they are 
likely to have a profoimdly modifying ellcet 
on the economic development of society. Ibir- 
ing the greater part- of the 19* h century ]>olit ic-al 
power was, even in count rics such as England, 
largely concentrated in tlic liaiuls of landed 
proprietors and the owners of industrial capital. 
Elsewhere the bonds of feudalism still retained 
their hold feudal conceyitions d(•minated 
social an%Jconomic relationships. Naturally 
Jaw and^^jj^ernment were devoted to the 
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maintenance of t he rights ^aiid privileges of the , 
propertied classes. The giowtli of cconrniic 
freedom served to indivi(iu:diZt^ jnopiilv ai.d 
to make it nioie mobile, but at tlc' M.me time 
It furllior establislx'd juivate picqxily ;„r thr 
most sacred institution of soenty. Ntvi 
1^'ss the s(*e(is wire aluix y sown lln.t to 

b(‘ar fruit in the extension of di moei r«t ic pow( is. 
As w'cahh ineri a.*' od and hf.eome mveo^wii'iiv 
distributed, as iruMi were gelijcK d into fectoin s 
andtowu.s nn.kiiyg it easu-r for t hi m to oi 
and exen poliliu^l ii fliim ce, thi fiamPi.M' v\u.s 
giadually iXAvCud in order u> irli^l on the 
side of established soeitt y tJ i>e in tl.i' lai ks of 
t he small pi o jk rt y o w nei s. Wn h t Ii(‘ i xt 1 1 ion 
of the franchise came tlie (hinaiid f<‘r pi j iilar 
eikication and this in turn bunighl about fur- 
ther enfranchisement. TJius w asset at wuk a 
subtle yet powerful ii.fliK'uei — that of emuji h- 
live statesinarshi]). For once the jii^sition 
and influence of .statosinmi is ini'.de to dt } 1 1 d 
on a jjojmlar vote. Th(r<‘ is an ii k sist iLlc 
H'ndeney to initiate measmes tliat, wnU win 
popular s up] )ort and als-O t o ine.K ase t In* ni mlc r 
of potential su]>port(rs hy fnrlhir oxtcisieni 
of the framdn.^e. So rapidly has this inotcss 
advanced that to-day adult suil(i.\go and 
political equality exist in e ]arg<; i nnil ei of the 
most powerful States. What signdii aiU'c has 
this fact in relation to future; economic ];o]icy ? 

The answer to this question is to tins cxiinl 
clear. If demociaev lasis, tin* will of iffectivc 
majority will detfimine Ihe pdiiy. In wliat 
direelion is this bkily io w(ik ? 

SociALisTir Ideals Explained. 

Tlicre is a larct* and incicasiTg nurrlicr e*d 
jK'rsoiis who b(*lii ve thai llu* din am! fi^r a 
substantial c(|Uiili(y in the distriluiicn cd 
wcadtli eannoi Iml he effret ive bi hue V( ly lorg. 
Maixian Socialisls. secui p in cajiitaJi-t soc, ity 
jHi inevitable d.c.Rion of mlcKst hdwun tl.e 
few rich and 1 lie iHiuy of proletii-rials, lookid 
io re vtdul ion t lie nn tliod of sec urii g 1 1 oi o- 
mie ^_quality. 'riu* Syndicalists siih>tilut<d 
Trade Union orgaiuzation. sa-h'otagi* and the 
g(‘nerad strike. But llu* niiijoiity (f iri'drrn 
S*}eialh Is look to nothirg mon* fonnie’ahde 
t)>au the (‘xW-nded franeJiise and the use of the 
h. Dot box. 

All, however, agr'ln* that tin Capitalist 
.sv.dem is irieoni]x*d ibli* wdth oeojiemii; equality 
and all beli(‘ve tliat substanfial equality of 
wraith is <loman(ied hy the will of the; people. 

J may quote two modern social philcRophers 
wlio agree that the disjtanlv bctwein the 
p(»litical and econoinii* foundalums of jimdein 
society is increasing and must be the cause of 
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, r^icaH changes in the economic system. Pro- 
fessor Laski in his '^Grammar of Politics*’ 
writes : — 

Political sovereignty is distributed among 
the mass of citizens, most of whom art' poor ; 
edo:|omic power is concentrated in the hands of 
a comparatively small section of the ])eoj>le. 
Snch a situation is dangerously unstable’’. . * . 

drifting towards a momeiit when 
the inoonsistencies of our political and economic 
system may be very bleakly exposed.” 

Professor Mdler Lyer in his “Histoiy of 
'Social Developm(?nt ”• remarks:— 

‘‘O.ily production has boon organized, not 
remuneration ; the system of distribution of 
profits has remained the same as in the days of 
individual production and prevails now as an 
absurdity, ” 

Land and Economic Equality. 

Granting for the moment the demand for 
economic equality, is it true, as Socialists 
generally argue, that a suffijieut equality 
.cannot bo secured under a reginu' of private 
economic enterprise. Economic inequality 
arises chiefly from three causes : theinhenlance 
of private jirop.5rly, diflerenc.es of ojiport unity 
and difl'rcnccs of abdily. Oonsidir for a 
moment inequality in jiroperty. Is it ir- 
reparable except in moderate degrees for an 
effi jient functioning of private economic enter- 
prisc ? Toe tw’’o cases of property inland and 
property in trade and industry must be con- 
sidered separately. In the case of land there 
is no question of the efloct of inheritance on the 
quality of land. It is mainly a matter t>f 
managem3nt. It Ls, moreover, well-known t liat 
unless the law of equal inlKO’itanee prevails, 
especially when acoomjianicd by checks upon 
the free transferability, .the ownership of land 
is very widely distributed aniong p^'asant 
proprietors, who do not differ very gree.dv in 
degrees of wealth. Peasant proprietorship, 
however, is apt to be aC(om])anied by eravc 
economic dcfccls. It is often un progressive, 
the land is starved of cajiital, it tends towards 
excessive fragmonlation, it lacks the accomj)ani- 
m3nt of effleient mark 'ting organiz ation, it 
may be accompanied by the presence of a 
considerable landless class of agrieuliural 
labourers living at a very low standard. 

It is with the intention of remedying these 
defects that the Ld>cral land policy has been 
worked out in England. Its primary objects 
are to destroy agricultural land ownership 
and replace it by a system of cultivating tenns, 
with important restrictions in the way of land 
transfer. It is accompanied by proposals tQ 


stimulate co-operation among agriculturfcts^ 
thus supplying the necessary capital and orga- 
nization for efficient working. The* scheme 
deserves very careful examination. The cdiief 
interest lies in the provision of a method for 
gettirig rid of larger landed properties and of 
transferring economic rent to the public ex- 
chequer. At the same time it leaves the culti- 
vation of land in the hands of private 
enterprise. 

Distribution op Industrul Property. 

The disparities in wealth that mosfmt tract 
the attention at the {)rcsent tinu; 
however, due to the rent of land, but to the 
profits of industrial and commercial capital. 
Capitalism, it is said, is at the present time 
resulting in the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the few to an extent hitherto un- 
known. Yet we arc told that in the (country 
where freedom of economic enterprise and the 
role of cajiitalism has fullest play, the process 
of democratization of oajntal is most rapidlv 
advancing. “The great revolution tlial is 
taking place in the United S ates,” says Pro- 
fessor Carver, “is the democ.ratizatioif of pro- 
perty. This is destroying the validity of the 
old economic classification of the j)eo})le into 
‘labour’ and ‘ca]>itar. Professor Carver is a 
confirmed believer in economic individualism 
and thinks that the demoLralization of pro- 
perty will removes the popular discontent; 
with oaplalisrii. ProfciFsc'r Jlipley is not so 
confident in the result. He agrees that one of 
the marked feat ures of re.ccmt capitalism is the 
wide distribution of small stock-] lolders. But, 
he does not find in this a proof of the real 
democratization of industry. For he holds 
that ftontrol is more and more being divorced 
from ownershi]) and concentrated in the hands 
of a few big holders in the shai)c of financial 
houses which promote and fleal in th(^ stock. 
There is no doubt, however, that through the 
m('thod of labour co-partnership, by the larger 
facilities for (healing in stock in small denomi- 
nations, and by a steojdy graduated system of 
dc'ath duties that industrial property would be 
nmcli more evenly distributed and the accumu- 
Iktioii of large fortunes pow'erfully checked. 
Labour co-partnership has alw'ays been 
atrongly opposed by the Trade Unions, but if 
the habit of industrial investment should 
spread among the wage-earning classes it 
might cause a reversal of this policy and remove 
Trade Unionism some of its woi 
other directions. 

Professor Ripley, in the o 
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quoted, raises another distinct issue bearing 
upon the future of private caj^talism. 

It has always been argued by Socialists that 
capitalism not only gives au unequal and unfair 
share of wealth to the wa^e-earner but that it 
constitutes him a wage-slave. (?) Much of the 
prevailing discontent with the industr.al syslem 
is traced to the unsatisfactory status of the 
industrial worker. He possesses no shan' in 
management, no sense of self-rleterniina*tioii. 
but is conscious of an inferior status. No 
escape, it is said, is possible until the workers 
own tW means of }>roduction. 

"^Socialist Remedies Examined, 

Jn my opinion, wliiU' the evil is very largely 
a' real one, the proj)osecl remedy so far fioni 
providing a means of escape would in fact 
exaggn‘att‘ the evil. Tlie d. fin nil y does not 
primarily arise from the jiriviite o\vn(‘i\sh!]) of 
induitrial eapilaj but from the superior efiie.i* 
oncy of the factory sysvein and large-s<ude 
production, the success of which denuiids 
individual control. Soc/ialism ciuuiot adloru to 
dispense with large-scale enterprise. But to 
substitute Si ate control of the e.ollecitivist 
kind for privat*' enterprise would be the pass 
from rola Live individual freedom to compara- 
tive tyranny. It is th(‘. recognition of this fact 
that has led the most thoughtful modern 
Socialists to repudiate Collectivism and advo- 
cate Guild SiX’ialism and Syndicalism. On 
the other hand what might thus be gained in 
the shape of greater self-determination would 
be more than lost in difiiculti<\s and incfiiciency 
of management. Capitalist industry is mov- 
ing by many experiments towards the reali- 
zation of the* co-operation of tlie wage-earners 
in management, while the sense of inferior 
status will be removed not by the ])ublic owner- 
ship of the means of production but the advance 
of education and the spirit of self-ndiance 
among the workers. 

If I were asked to point to the characteristic^ 
difference in the sphere of economic thought 
between tlio 19th century and the present day. 
I should unhesitatingly say that it consisted in 
the prevailingly want of economic faith in 
contrast with the confirmed belief in indivi- 
dualism and free competition that then held 
the field. Even though comparatively few 
thinking people are convinced Socialists tJiere 
are a large number who feel profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the existing economic system, 
who assert that capitalism has broken down 
and look fcrlvery far-reaching changes of some 
kind withal quite knowing in what direction 
change take place. 
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To a large extent this tem[>er is the outcome . 
of temporary disturbances arisii g from the 
War and may be oX])ected to disappear when 
leadjustment to normal ]>cace conditions re- 
iiirns. This, however, is by no nican.s the sole 
c.'cplanation. The (umical altitude towards 
capitalism was certainly gaining for<e before 
the war. The belief was gruv ing t I'at il' piivate 
(Miterprise and economic fvi'odom \vera to ^e 
jnvservcd tlu' evils by which it was attended 
must be removed. Two of tlic threi! evils 1 
Jcivc already loucjx'd upon : the exirdiie 
inequality of woaltli and the lat k of a }>atis- 
{.iciory fcUdu>\ a sense of self-dctt iinii ation. 
f* it by the iiiafs of the wage-earneis. 1 have 
i-.rguod that r. far gi eater mi asujc of iqi.alily 
i.'. altainahle vvitiiout .saca'dicing individual 
c,< onoiuic freedom and t hat it is a gi ave dt iiihic n 
lo suppose that Six-ialiMii of a colhitive lyqe 
would bring a griatcr mcinSiue of .sclf didcj mi- 
Uediou. 

There is, howi'vci*, e. third evil w’hn h prob- 
ably weighs even niori' luavily in tli(‘ balance 
agakist the capitalist s\>di in. I nuM; th(‘ evil 
ol economic insccuiily. Economic insecurity 
is no new tiling. Freon tin- bcginaii ps of 
liistory mcn have suftcied fri m lamii ts and 
scarcity. But. insi'ciiril y of tills kind >((nud to 
be the result of natural forc.es and men believed 
that it was God who had to be piopilialed and 
not the economic fiystem that Imd to be at- 
tacked. But. the insecurity of imomo arising 
from industrial change, from variations in the 
forces of demand and supply appeared to be 
due to defects of hiiinan oiganization and could 
bt* shown to be largely the attiibidcs of an 
individualist competitive n^giine. Moreover, 
the brunt, of tin* suffering that arose from 
industrial change or from crises and dcprc.ssions, 
IVil upon these with tlu' smallest cajiacily to 
bear it. 6ociali.^rn has always owed much of 
its influence to tlu' belief that it would give a 
larger measurt^ of economic, security to the 
individual and part icuhirly to the labourirg 
classcvs, and i nable a more eiloctivc industrial 
organization of production that would elimii ate 
th<‘. danger of unemploymont. 1 believe that 
unemployment, could he thus avoided and 
economic risk transferred frcun the individual lo 
a large extent. But J also feel confident that 
tins result could only be reac.hod by Kubslitut- 
ing despotic economic control in such a foitn 
as would mean an entirely disjU'Ojioitionate 
sacrifice of individual liberty. 

Concluding Remarks. 

At the close of the Conference, Pi\)fesBOl* 
Hamilton said as follows * 
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'“May 1, befofe this Hesftion breaks up. ask 
your indulgence to say a few words in the 
nature of condu ling remarks ? We nuis" all 
b3 happy at the knowledge tliat our Association 
is growing. If it is uot perhaps growing by 
leaps and bounds, it is at least growing v\ith 
health and strength, both in quantity, and, T 
venture to bdioviv, in (piality. I caiinoi of 
course .buj- feel special rejoicing at that iact, 
b3cause T l)dieVv^ very strongly i hat aii ;v.sO“ 
elation of this sori e.un serve the country jii a 
very gre.it degr<M* by promoting frifuidly im- 
ptftiai investigations e.nd discussions of (‘ctmo- 
mid problem-?, and in h(d]>ing to form ihc 
economi(*. opinion of the country ; and also 
b3Cius'3 by ])ringing together people from 
diflu'cnt parts of Jedia, it is a valiU'J>le ani to 
our knowlh Ige not ojily of tlie facts of life pre- 
vailing in dillirent ])arts of the realm, hui of 
the ideas which do t,(md to dlifo’ ])etvv’een 
difl'rent f)arts of (he country. That is <»iic 
reason why 1 feel glad t.hat this asso<‘icJ inn is 
growing. J f«nl ghul for a personal icason 
that, whatever ds{‘ I hav(i don'* in this country. 
I think I cm claim the <mall pu'sonal pride, 
in liaving stalled the association. 

L^t m,‘ no>v ])iss to m.xkc a few remarks on 
two main subjects with vvaich we have been 
concerned in this Conh'nmco ; firstly, (he 
ra^thod-? for the develojrm'ml ol agnciiTui’e 
and in the improvement of the position of om* 
agricxiltuval classes ; and secondly, tlie quos* 
tion of the role to be ])bi.yed by foreign c.ap;tal 
in the development- of India. 

AaBicuiiTURAL Improvements. 

As 1 state 1 yesterday wiieii one cone s to 
survey the cl.ffindties that are before u.^ in 
the direction of agriciiltiu'al improvemnit and 
developmmi, one is apt to feel appalled be- 
cause you are at once confronted witli a ])3rfect 
network of inter-related pr’oblems and diffi- 
culties, so that you semn to be moving in a 
hopeless sea of v.cious c/ircles. And yet one 
k lows p u’foc- ly well that it is true of all econo- 
mic problems as of all humi,n problems tliat 
progress does taky place and we do gradually 
em 3 rge from one stage into another even 
though Wx3 cannol at no mommt put our 
finger on a p.iKticu]ar device or a particular 
reform which shall emancij)ate us at- a wisli or 
at a blow. 

Wo are very likely to have in tlie near 
future a somiwhat comprehensive enquiry 
into the agricultural policy and economic life 
of the country so as to endeavour to develop 
a forward active progress of agricultural 
reforni* What are the points which such a 


body of enquirers should concentrate upot in 
the main! 4^ I suggested yesterday, 1 feel 
that the difficulties in the way of ^.gricullure 
proceed from two main sources. It is first 
of all a question of the kind of life which the 
people of India wish to lead. There was, I 
think, a profound siguilicance in the remark 
made by Prof. Khaji, and that, after all, was 
rec(‘lved by more ap])laiis(‘ thi?n any other 
remark made tins moramg- -t hat h-dian people 
would rather have India unde\ eloped than 
have India exploited. That ivS only one aspect 
of the whole range of idc-as and coih^.ptions 
whicli must doniinatc the ooonoinu. d^olop- 
ment of Jmiia ami of the question as to w'hat 
kind of life is ultiniatc-iy* preferable to Indians. 
For it is perfectly useless to talk about methods, 
for, we will say, develojurient of apricultiue 
along wcslerulnics, foi making it more busuicss- 
hke and eapiiaiidiC, without having some 
notion as to the nature of th(i goal at winch tlie 
people of this country wish to arnve. 

Tiien, 1 IhiTik, i heu'e are tw'o clomiuaiit needs. 
One. is eapid^l and the etlu'i is profit. After 
all what i foi'l is that when one listens to 
speeches about r.griciiltura.] r(‘loim oile hears 
a gr(‘at deal {'.bout v’m^ desnTj)ilii y of retuiniig 
to the old co-op(U‘ai jve Indian village, or about 
the dosirabili'.y of gettng rid of the money- 
lender. and about the dcsnablity of restoring 
in some way t he pros pent y t o t he village. But 
the viral deiee.t of all these ])Ieas set ms to me 
is that, no ])ra.*tical sugge\stion is made as to 
the driving lorci* winch is to bring t hese changes 
about. Otianges do not occur in our economic 
or social development unless there is an (ifieclive 
force tending lo bring tluin about. Vague 
aspirations are perfectly useless. You must 
find sonic vital social influence to start the 
work and keep it going. Speaking of economic 
life in a very re.st noted way, the most dominant 
force is profit. How are wo to make it more 
profitable, to cultivate more eflectively, to 
draw brains into agriculture which at present 
it is largely lacking, and to substitute efficient 
methods in the plae,e of existing inefficiency ? 
It is not necessary for mC to enter into details. 

But one thought I wish to emphasize. It is 
this that we have got to try and think out the 
matter in the light of the ciiief idea that it is 
useless to consich'r what might be desirable in 
the abstract and to be merely hopeful. We 
must try and like an engineer who has to 
construct an engine, have got to see wdience 
the power is going to come from and wdiere it 
is to bo applied. And t hen we sl|al^ say we 
return to the co-operative village*4|^ sajr so 
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anier the prenent conditions would be un- 
scientific. I think we should be more soientifii* 
in our sociological think. 

Question op Capital. 

Let us now turn to the queNtion of capital. 
Again I say to in y mind the dominant problem 
is the sort of life you want to load. And may 
I say at ouee that 1 cannot agree with those 
gentlerncn who refuse to admit the force of tlie 
distinction between t he economic, and political 
aspects of the matter. Whatever is said and 
done, the fact remains that the economic iuied 
relativ(^.o this problem of capita] is a distinct 
need A’om political need. I can most fuliy 
appreciate the feeling.'^ of tiiose people wlio sav 
somewhat in this wa}^: ‘'We want iiin- coun- 
try to be riclnn* ; we. want industrhil dev(‘i«*p- 
m3ni. and agricultural improvemm/i . We 
recognize the, role, capital must ])!ay. But if 
a vast amount of foreign ca])it id is invested in 
this ooimtvy, then there is tin* poweiful prac< i- 
cal reason to expect those ^ouuiries. from 
which that (capital has come, vviJI chiim a right 
to interfere with us in a way in which ilicy 
would not otherwise do.'’ That. I lliiiik. is 
a very important aspect of the matter : .lud 
it is primarily a politi(;al matter rliougli it has 
economic reactions. 

At the same time J am bound to say tlnat if 
I, not as a European or Englishman but as 
merely a thinking machine,, tried to balance ^-lie 
relative advantages and dangi.rs v. iiicJi arise 
from the use or refusal of (*.apila1, t lieu I (,i..niiot 
help feeling that the gains from an ex!end(‘(l 
use of capital through the economic improve- 
ment of India are likely to be so much greater 


than any probably }>olitic.al dangers which 
might arise from the employment of foreign * 
capital. Though I appreciate the dangers fiom 
])olitical point of view, yet 1 feel tliat tiny are 
jirobp-bly exaggerated that after all we tan 
never foresee very far from what direction 
political danger might ari.s{‘ and that if we try 
<•» take precauition age.inst political danger in 
one directiort, we might find we have been 
dropping lli<‘ bone and ‘-iiUhing the Shtulow, •• 

Finally, 1 will say this tiiat tlierc is no power 
uhich is likely to contribute so much lo Indian 
p^)litical emancipation iiiul ])oli1i(‘a] indejiend- 
iMioe, as a large ai'Cf ss of economic, ri'soinccs. 
ll>o we not feei (o-day that one of the great e.si 
‘ 'gijics of }Jolili(;al powej* is ecoiioimc powder. 

I bclicvt' that India, economically advanu^d 
and fr(H‘ would be Far moK* jiolitically able to 
rc-,ist^any unde, sii able int< rfenmee from with- 
out, Hurt) India inqiovei islicd. hlven if she 
w’ere a.ble 1 o say. " W(' liavi* not oin plovi'd any 
iorcugn capita) ", that cennot- be nnnii* a 
aiound for lieedum IVoin inlerferencc because 
bidia ])Oor a.nd India undi'VelopinJ will be 
U“ablo. I think, in tiie long run, to resi.st inter- 

rmicc. And theie will be })lenty of jiotmitiai 
( ‘.uses tor inf erh'rtmre on tb(‘ part of other 
nations, if India is not .able to say on the. 
strength of h(‘r ])()wer from within: ‘'no, wx" 
sliall nor be interfered with; if you inlet Cere, 
v.<' shall ri'si.st yon”. 

One oi :wo words more. While J was 
li, 1 nit'g to the speeches as to the advamlages 
ami dhsmlv <intag(‘s of keejiit’g om furtign 
li poal, f (annoi hcl]» ietdirg that you want to 
laivc your c,akc ami eat it too 


A Tree-Planting? Machine. 


The U. B. Forest Service Las rocenily been 
in communication with T. A. Huvdstmt. 
Development Agent of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company, Cliuago, III. 
Mr. Hoverstad directed forest jilanling along 
the Boo Railroad in North Dakota, in 1915. 
1916 and 1917, and at that t ime he developed 
and used a tree planter. The following is 
quoted from his letter : — 

“It is ray opinion that on all lands that 
can be plowed, it is practical to use a tree- 
planting machine. Our first exjKrirme with 
the tree-plaijter was in 1916. We planted 
quite a number of trees for live snow fem es on 
the Soo Railroad. The previous year we 
planted l^ees by hand. A. tree -planting 
machine \ an inexpensive affair. 1 should 
be glad tej2telp design such a tree-pie nter 


without (ost U) voii. ll could be usc-d 
( o-operativcly. One machine <culd he had 
m eacli comity ()?‘iiita<h towi’ship, (Irpriid- 
ir g on how' ii u« h tree jilcutii g would h(i 
ihme. and tlie plnuting could b«' (huu* imdtr 
ilie direction of the (ouuty i:g(ii1. if this 
wrre done, u vtry large min.ber of lrc»s would 
iw planted by people who, as a rule, <h) not 
like to spejui viry much time sett it <j out trees 
by hand.” 

Mr. Hoverstad ’s macliine ci.t ly r( s( m 
}>lc,s gome nuuhiiKs in use to-t'ay lor plaiit-^ 
ii g agridiltmal aoj s. Tie re meuliims are 
ecjuipped with a ])]ow whitli ojurs u]) a 
J in row, and one or jjiore nun sit on tiie 
nnu^hinc and sliik the jdants in the, furrow 
as it ifi opined. l\vo wheels set on •angles 
pull tbc soil in around the roots of the plants* 



Marriage Customs and Their Socio-Economic 

Significance. 

By G. Satyanarayana Murti, M.A., 

Professor of Economics, Madura College, Madura* 


1 propose to give hero a sliort sketch of some 
onhe peculiar amongst t lie marriage customs 
of our land and their socio-economic sigii^h- 
canoe with a view that it engages the earnest 
attention' of both the schools of social reform 
and revival. Eminent lawyers are of o])imon 
that the Hindu Law of Marriage in its various 
aspects was originally intendeci for the AT-yaus 
of the AryavariJia and not for South Imlia. 
Only in later times some of the marnage 
observances sanctioned by the Smrithis 
adopted in the South. As borne out by the 
Oansus reports and Thurston’s ''Castes and 
Tribes of South India”, most of the UiikIu 
tribes of the Madras Presidency obHUVe 
marriage oustorns widely differing from those 
of the Aryavarilia. Several ellinologiiid and 
historical causes, the rise of various se.hools 
of IJaidu Law consequent on different inter- 
pretations being put on thc^ same texts of our 
Sacred Law and above all the iuflueue.e of 
custom which in most cases has over-ridden 
the authority even of our Smrithis, are res- 
ponsible for many of th(‘ ])eeuliar and often 
objectionable marriage customs in the different 
parts of our country. 

The decennial census reports and reports of 
the several etlinograplnc surveys disclose a 
mass of details about the numcrou.^ lot-al 
customs regarding marriage. A close analy.sis 
of the available information establishes the 
following facts, however offensive some of 
them might be to the zealous reformers imd 
revivalists. No generalization is possible 
about the marriage laws and customs : the 
Shastric conception of marriage is priieti- 
cally dead. “Hindu Law permits pol 3 'gamy 
and custom sanctions })olyaiidry as it was 
at one time common amongst the Nairs and 
is still a veiled imslom amongst them while 
it is openly practised by the low' caste 
people in South India.” {Gout) Widow 
marriage is inconsistent witli the Hindu 
theory of sacrament but the prohibition by 
Manusmrithi ib confined only to tlie twice- 
born castes and even amongst them widow 
remarriagos are becoming more common owing 
to the aqtivities of the reformers and widows^ 
homes ^nd above all the Act XV of 1856 
i:emoving all legal obstacles to the marriage 


of Hindu widows. Marriage is generally by 
purchase — the custom of Varasulkam involves 
payment for the husband and that of Kanya-* 
suikam payment for the; wife. Infant marriages 
are both customary and common, the average 
age for marriage being 8 to 12 years Uilh all 
sorts of provincial variations, but there is a 
tendency in reformed circles towards post- 
pubfTty marriages. Intcr-caste marriages 
though once permitted within certain limits 
have long since fallen into desuetude but 
they are, however, freely performed in the 
Punjab where there is a great dearth of females 
and xhe bonds of custom do not seem to be 
tight ; some Indians to-day want the legis- 
lature to logal ze inter-caste marriagi-s, remove 
all l(*gal disabilities (consequent ufum the 
present situaiion of Hindu Law of Marriage 
and make it practically a contract as in the 
Western couiurKs: but. iiitir-sub-caste mar- 
riages are everywheic l(igal (supported by 
Privy Council dt.cisioni') though not equally 
popular in all castes and sub-castes. 

Wiih regard to the ])roliibited degrees of 
marriage according to the amdent Hindu Law 
the texts oi Manu, Vasishta, Vishnu, Yajna- 
valkya, Narada, etc., lire all conliictii g, many 
of them too w'lde and none of general appli- 
cation. Th(^ net rt'sult of the Shastric rules 
as to the prohibitc'd cb'.grcii of relationship for 
marriage (ihe olqcctions to marriages betw^een 
Sapindas, Bagotras, Samanapravaras, etc.) is 
to rend<u’ ineligible no Uss than 2100 relations 
as against' the relations wdth whom marriage 
is prohibited amongst the Christian nations 
in general or the English rules of prohibited 
marriage degrees as given in a statute of the 
times of Henry VIII. The customary law of 
marriage applicable to dwijas reduces within 
very narrow limits tlie piohibilion of inter- 
marriage b(‘twicn collaterals. The relations 
prohibited to bi^ taken in marriage by a man 
are his sister, father’s sisters, mother’s sister, 
brotlier’s daughter, mother’s sister’s daughter 
and father's brother’s daughter. Writing on 
this subject of Hindu marriage, Cunningham 
remarks, “the marriage of a man with his 
sister’s daughter or mother’s brother’s daughter 
or father’s sister’s daughter is usu/1 in aU 
classes even among Brahmins.” amoug 
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the AndhraBrahmins I know a man is prohibit* 
od by castom from marrying his father's 
sister’s daughter. Amongst both the Tamil 
and the Telugu Brahmins custom sanctions the 
marriage of a man with his mother's brother’s 
daughter. Baudhayaiia and Brihaspathi 
mention some examples of laxity in tJie law 
of pi'ohibited degrees of marriage. Some 
* current customs present worse examples. Wf‘ 
even hear of the validity of the marriage of a 
man with the daughter of liis wife's sister or 
the sii<?ber of his stop-motJier or a paternal 
uncle’s wife's sister. This is analogically 
tantamount to a man marrying his own daugh- 
ter or mother — nolhhig short of an incestuous 
marriage . History shows, ho we vcr, t he horn hW 
.absence of prohibition against incestuous 
marriages in ancient Law. Abraham had 
espoused his own dauglitcr while in Egypt as 
in the case of Cieopatra and her yourger 
brother, uterine brothers and sisters validly 
married ; Ancient Athens ar.d Rome had 
similar ]);^culiar practices. Among Ihe Kalians 
in our laud, a man can marry the daughter 
of his father’s sister or step-mother. Curiously 
enough marriage is permitted amongst th<‘ 
Maravens between the children of brothers. 
Amongst the Pallavans of Malabar, oven 
brothers and sisters are said to marry. 
Amongst the Tottiyars. it is customary with 
women after marriage to cohabit with their 
husband’s brothers and near redatives. The 
Kallars of the Madura District allow a woman 
to have simultaneously 10 or 8 husbands who 
are all held to be the fathers jointly and sever- 
ally of any children that may be born of 
her. Peculiar Kaliyuga Draupathis indeed! 
Amongst the Garos, a man can marry las widow- 
ed mother-in-law. The polyandry generally 
practised in some pari.s of Northern India is of 
the fraternal type, all the brothers in a family 
having usually one joint wife but distant 
relations and even persons belonging to differ- 
ent families agree to share a wnfo in pai-tner- 
ship. The husband visiting the wife has to 
leave his shoes or cap at the door which is 
notice to the other husbands that the wife is 
engaged (The Punjab Csnsus, 1912, Part I). 

Among the Vellalars of Karoor, there is a 
peculiar custom,” says Nelson, “of fathers 
getting adult women as wives for their infant 
sons and themselves cohabiting with those 
women and begetting on their bodies children 
who are affiliated to their infant husbands.” 
Singularly enough some Malabar marriage 
customs ad^it of promiscuous cohabitation 
and pht^ntage is not generally ascertainable 


in the male line and inheritance runs, therefore; 
in the female line. The origin of this practice 
of polyamlry and of this rule of descent termed 
Marumakatayam or nepotism in the female 
lino is attributed to Parasurauia ami the 
settlors of Malabar but the truth seems to be 
that it is a relic of primitive antiquity. In a 
.'system of promiscuous intcn.our.^^e like lltat 
in Malabar, the ordinary state of •wi(*owlood * 
is necessarily uiiknowm. The law* of Canara 
railed the Aliya Santana law of marriage is 
similar to that in Malabar and the High Couit 
of Madras In Id that thofe sections of the 
Indian Penal Code providing for the punish- 
ment of oifenecs against marriage do not cover 
the cohabitation of the man and woman under 
the Aliya Santana. 

Exigencies of space forbid «any furt her enume- 
ration of sue.h pe(‘uliar marriage cu.stoms in 
our land. When in the name of (msloni w^hich. 
they say, is “transeemlcntal law” seveial 
abnormalities of the ty])e noted above pass 
muster, may I be p( unit ted to request the 
various leaders oi society of our country in duo 
regard to decency and modern canons of 
morality, if there are any, to organize effective 
movements for a thorough re-overhauling or 
total extinction of such shocking and horrible 
lustoms as still persist in this “sacred land” 
of ours ? Bot h 1 he f^diools of social reform 
and social revival in India have enough -and - 
lo-spare of work if lh(‘y evim sincerely devote 
their whole attention towards a modification 
or eradication of some of the peculiarly shock- 
ing marriage customs and practices noted 
above. 

I venture to suggest some. Bocio-cconomic 
considerations which should actuate the minds 
of our social reformers and revivalists in 
(dlecting some .sound changes in' our marriage 
customs and obst^rvam^es. Sliastric and super* 
sntious arguments apart, tliose wlio advocate 
Avidow reman lagc and inter-caste marriage 
amongst classes and castes into which these 
reforms have not yet widely penetrated should 
remember that economists already complain 
of (and statistics also bear unmistakcable 
testimony to) the growing pressure of popu 
hit ion on the. means of subsistence in our 
country which is still overwhelmingly agri- 
culturist and poor. Universalization of widow 
and inter-caste marriages would tend to quic ken 
the rate of increase of population which is not 
an unmixed economic blessing. It is a wtJJ- 
known doctrine o.sBOciated with the name of 
Malthus that the fecundity of the human race 
is smk that the people unless subject to certain 
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chocks will multiply at a rapid rate with no 
equal pace in the rate of increase of lucans of 
subsistence. A foresight of the dilB*ulties 
attending the rearitig of a family a.<’ts as a 
preventive check far more in Engla-nd and 
Wales than in our country where begetting 
sons after entering into the vivAha-saynskotra 
is a religious duty for most poo})le. A very 
large proportion of the Jiidian population at 
the reproductive ages of life is married. tJn- 
m^Tricd persons per 1000 of each sex, nude and 
female, in E igland iii 1911 between the ages of 
15 to '20 years arc 993 male.s and 938 femaUis ; 
and between the ages of 20 to 25 years, 857 
miles and 757 females. At 25 years of age 
more than three-fourths of the girls in Kagiaiid 
are still unmarried. In Madras, B mgal, idc.. 
they arc, roughly speaking, less than 2 ])e.i‘ e<‘nt. 
Txio potential effect of this great di.sj)arity in 
the marriage rale on the relative grown h of the 
p^ulation in England and India is ob\ious. 
Wo see, how»‘ever, in our country a gratliKil rise 
in the age at marriage. According to the 
recent census of 1921. in the age group 10-15 
years of girls, 'there vvercifbOO ])cr millo nninai j ied 
in 1921 as against 377 in 1911. There is a 
gradual marked tendency now to j)ost]>orie 
marriage coupled with a similar lendeiKv at 
the earlier prod uotive ages. Rre-puliert y inter- 
course and prolonged lactation havi^ an im- 
portant bearing on the actual fertility of 
women ; t’he former reduc-('s ehlld-beitring 
capacity whib? the latter luvsides dinnnishing 
the concept ivity rate among w’onien i( ads more 
or les.s to the practice of abstention from inter- 
course. Cohabitation at or soon after jiuhi'rt.y 
tends to reduce population partly by lowering 
the fertility of women and partly by ineriNksing 
the death rate of young wives. Ag.-iin the 
study of the variation of the number of idiiblren 
per family in the l^unjab according to the age 
of the wife at marriage admits ‘'the cou(*!usioii 
that the marritigos in wdiich vlie w'oni.in is 
brdow 15 or above 30 are relatively inIVrtde" 
(The Punjab O. nsus Report, Vol. 1, 1921). 
The 0.)nsus Superintendent for Barod;* re- 
marked that large numbers of “ehild wives 
march from the nuptial lied to tlie funeral 
pile. Nervous debility, consumption and 
uterine diseases create havoc among tlnuu, 
The leaders of our society i^ver busy with 
programmes of social amelioration should 
remember that early marrirges though they 
Ifead to higher conceptions of right conduct are 
injurious to the health and happiness of our 
young women and increase rather than dimi- 
nish the tendency towards an excessive birth- 
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rate. Statistics show that the birth-rate in 
England and Wales has fallen from 35’ 4 per 
thousand in 1880 to 25* 4 per thousand in 19^ ; 
but in India except among small sections of the 
community statistics reveal no general tendency 
for the birth-rate to fall. That is why most 
professors of economics' advocate that one 
off active remedy for poverty in India lies in 
birth-control and the Indians realizing their 
responsibility in the mutter of addition to the 
spoeb's. Varnasramites ami social reformers 
unless influenced by economic considerations 
of the sort urged above in their zeal for reform 
or rcvivid do irreparable havoc to the country. 

■ Wiiatever might be t»hc Siiastric vigour of 
the an ti-wn do w'-re marriage propaganda, it is 
an undisputed fact that a good deal of public 
opinion seem.s to be in favour of widow" re- 
marriage as b(»nie out by 60% of Hindu wddows 
of all ca.stes and creeds marryirg again and 
begetting children. From the statistics ])iib- 
lislied by the Vid hava Vivaha Saliaik Sabha. 
Lthore, it can be seen that over 20% of the 
remarried wddows are Brahmins wdio roughly 
come to a))out 20 per thousand of the Indian 
population ; even Hindu widows of more than 
30 years of age are said to liavii remarried, 

Kkcli of the countless sub-castes amongst the 
four traditional castes shuts itself very often 
against others of tlie sanui main caste so far as 
inter-marriage and (?ven intor-clining sometimes 
as in Snraddhas are concerned. L'^t the stal- 
w'art Varnasrama leaders in our society re- 
member that inter-sub-caste marriages are 
prolnbiled neither by the Smrithis nor by the 
di'cisions of the Indian courts of justice ; and 
yet they semn to have done precious little to 
remove the popular discredit to such marriages 
still supreme in several parts of our land. 
Owing to the narrow-minded social restrictions 
amongst the sub-castes of the Tamilian or 
Telugu Brahmins, Smart ha or Vaishnavite, 
Velnadu or Kasalnadu, Vadama or Bruha- 
charana, Vadagalai or Mathasampradaya, etc., 
etc,, marriages per se become difficuit. if not 
literally impossible as a result of the ever- 
growing disparity in the numbers of marriage- 
able males and females in the same sub-caste. 
VarnashramitcConfcreiie.es and Mathadhikarees 
should, in the interests of social rejuvenation, 
lose no time in successfully educating public 
opinion on the desirability of an unqualified 
sanction of inter-sub-castc marriages whatever 
might be their prejudices against inter-caste 
marriages. 

Two pernicious marriage customs prevalent 
to more or less extent in South Imlje. are those 
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of Kanyasulkam and Vaiatiulkam. The foriuei 
was until recently very viruleut anionp:Ht ( h<.* 
Andhras but thanks to the seK-lcss labours 
of Telugu social reformers like the late llao 
Bihadur K. Veeresalingam PantuJu Oaru and 
others, the na^ty custom of impoverishing 
the bridegroom or his people by taking an 
inordinate bride-price or K‘;nyasulkani is 
fapidly dying out to-day though even now some 
instances of Kinyasulkam are found here aiu^ 
there. Amra mi-rriages and the bride-price 
connected therewith are in unmist.‘i.keableleTms 
condemned by our ancient Sinrithikaras. The 
• equally dangerous and the modc'rn fashionable 
custom of Varasulkam or the bridegroom 
taking a large Varadak^hima from t he Indde’s 
parents so as almost to impoverisli them to the 
v^rge of bankrnpley is more virnlent to-day 
amongst tlie Tarn lians than among t he Telugus. 
Tne Tarnlians adopt a prohibitively heavy 
scale of Varadaksliina in kind nr in casli. Not 
mircly at the K^Iyaaasamayaiii but on marjy 
later occasions as well, the Trs.md ma])i]lai 
extorts all sorts of presents from his fatiinr-in- 
law as a matter of right and makes him misera- 
ble. Unbearably heavy are the marriage 


fxpoiises of an average Taimlisn who might 
unfortunately l>a])pen to beget all daughters 
and no sons; lVo])le who have equal numbers 
of sons and daughters often at tern pi to strike 
at least a balance bc'twt'en tlnir niurriagi' 
incomings and outgoings thougli th'iv pmuaiy 
attempts would ofien be. to see that 1 in- reciupts 
exceed tlie (‘X[)endiiurc in ihc slta]><‘ of Vara- 
suikain. The uoriiial })ri(*(‘ of n ,* Trunihan 
bridegri)om depemds on mu.riv siibih.*ties in 
tlie. economic law' ol demand ;i,nd supply. 
Even converts to Cm istiani1}y 1 gather, in 

)Uth India are- not free from tlie baneful 
I'lfliiences of Varasnlkrm. 

Whatever ni’ght be tlie rnc/.iiriai diflvu-ences 
betwf^en the schools of social rcdoi ni r.ud social 
revival with n gmd to their criir.ria of the 
excellence of nn rrii.gt* ciidoius or tlie .'^{andards 
of morality involved therein, I thii k that, if 
India is not to be a glaring social {ina«hroniMn 
ill the present poliiica! evolution, xhoy can 
and should in tdie socio-; conomic intoicsts of 
society co-o])era 0 and dt vi.'^e wndl -coi ceived 
programmes of a practiiud type foi liie eradi- 
cation or reform of mo^t of the ivil marriage 
customs. 


Prohibition in India. 

By Dewan Bahadur Mf. Ramachandra Rao, B.A., B.L., M.L.A.* 


As yon are well awanv, the instnration ami 
direction of temperance work ii> tld^’ couuirv 
have come f<»r many yems tVom the Anglo- 
Indian Temjierance Association. London, 
which wav founded in bSSS }»y that good friend 
of India, Mr. W. Caine. Many of our teni- 
perance organizations in India «ire alhiiate<! 
to this body. In more recent years t.he lliuht 
Honourable Lord Ohvy<i,thc pTej^iml, Pr<>sident. 
and Mr. Frederick Qrubb, the Weneral S^n-ret.iry 
of the Association, have dom^ yeoman's .servite 
to the cause. It is my most pleasant duty to 
express on your behalf our do(.p obligations to 
them and to all others in Oreat Brnain wh*' 
have undertaken in the past ihc ih.- 1> of bii rag- 
ing to the notice of Parliament t he evil eftVets 
of the excise ])olicy, pmsued bv tin* Govern- 
ment in this coiiidiy 

A Central Oroantzation in Indi.i 

The All-India Temperance Council perform- 
ed for some year.=! the functions of a central 
organization for the wlmlc of India ami sought 
to focus public attention on the j^robJems of 

* Part of ao Address delivered at Delhi on 29th 


tcmpciv.neo reform, wdneh w'ci(‘ <A general 
a.n])lici .tioi» 1 hreuLdiou^ lie* country. Alnv'^-'t 
immediately a,fi(.r tiie uit rislnc! ion of the 
Heform.s, an attein|)t was made to reorganize 
il,i.s Councii *0 n*]Uc,st'i!i more elndivrly all 
s*'eiions of )«‘livious cnid icinjMuaiKC ojunion 
m India. There lic.s been a general feidirg 
.iniongtiio.se in* ex sj ed in 1 lii.s qm ,st ion. 1( m])er- 
ance reformers ami lolal abstaimrs tiiat 

ail indopencr "t ct*m val organization Mipjioricd 
by sympfithy a* 1 a,dvj(*e from ihe West should 
b'* establisb(‘d tn the coui.iry and tiiot a con- 
Vi ntion forstai/iiiic .such an oru'.niz.at i('n sliouhl 
be called. AV c arc, th(*refor(‘, hen* for tlie 
esiablishmv^nt of a movi'nnmt lliat i.s imended 
to meet tin dmnands r»f the situatioTi a.s it is 
found in India to-day. 

The Liquor Problem- A Moral Issue. 

It is rinnee-c,s.*'ar\ to unih'iii ki* <M tins stage 
iiny detailed erit ici.^ m of t he suc< c.^s oj* ot hcrwise 
ol the pa.st policy adopti'd by tin' Goverr ment. 
It has succeded in .some u;.sj»ccts and fa-ded in 
others, and 1 shall achv rt 1 1ds matter a little 
laier. The justification for this jioliiy, h that 
I hoGovernment of India nr.d the Lo<ia] Govern- 
inent generally followed and reflected the 
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* British ftttituds in rsg&rd to the liquor problem. 
The movement for temperance in Great Britain 
and the development of British popular opinion 
have always proceeded in the belief tliat a 
moderate indulgence in drink is not harmful, 
and that any action by the S.ate should be 
confined to restrictive measures, regulation 
and control. One of the outstanding diffVrences 
betweien*the American and British atntudc 
towards the liquor problem is that m the 
American States it has been made a moral 
issue, whereas in Great Britain and the other 
countries of Europe it is not . 

Religious Sentiment in India. 

The religious tenets and practices of tlie two 
great communities of India have prolid>ited 
drink to their adherents, and Indian sentiment 
on the question drink is, therefore, mor(‘ akin 
to the sentiment of the American than of the 
Britisher. The greatest of Hindu law-givers, 
Manu, has a most dra.stic edict against drinking. 
He laid down that '‘with the drinbr of 
'madhu' let no one eat, no one join in a 
sacrifice, no one read. With such a wretch 
let no one be allied in marriage. Let 
him be abject and excluded from all social 
privileges. Cast forth as a vagabond on the 
earth, branded with indelible ignominy, he 
shall be deserted by his own parents and 
tolerated by none.” Buddha also enjoined 
total abstinence from all intoxicants. The 
KDran has forbidden drink to the followers of 
the Muhammadan faith. 

The Medical Aspect. 

1 must now make a brief reference to the 
Medical aspect of the question. In all dis- 
cussions of the problem, this aspect is now 
assuming great importance. Many eminent 
men in Europe and America are now devoting 
their attention to a systematic investigation of 
the effects of alcohol on the human organism, 
and the volume of literature on the .subject is 
growing day by day. A .scientifi(^ study of the 
effect of the consumption of alcohol on the 
health, physical streiigth, and mental capacity 
of human bein 2 :s has been undertaken, and the 
results, so far as they are available, are interest- 
ing to Its here in India. 

Lteut, -Colonel Sir Leonard Rogfrs. 

The whole question of the use of alcohol 
in the tropics was discussed only last year by 
a distinguished medical men, well-known in 
India. Sir Leonard Rogers referred to and 
relied on opinions of other medical men of 
eminence who expressed the view that the 
common notion that some form of alcoholic 
beverage is necessary in tropical climates is a 
^mischievous delusion”. “Nothing is more 


common, even at the present day, than to hea 
of officers both in India and the West Indies whe 
assert that the climate requires aloohoL These 
are precisely the climates where alcohol ir 
most hurtful.” Sir Leonard Rogers is “con- 
vinced that it is quite unnecessary to take the 
drug in the tropics” though he had no definite 
evidence that drinking a very moderate amount 
would do any harm. , 

Economic Efficiency. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the problem of drink 
has to be considered from an oilier equally 
important standpoint. It is an integral part 
of the whole question of the social well-being, 
of the people. Whatliver differences there 
may be in regard to the religious and nu'dical 
aspects of the liquor problem, there is no 
doubt that wherever Prohibition htijs been tried, 
lt*has profoundly influenced their daily lives. 
Some of the results of Prohibition have been 
measured in statistics but there are others, 
whose effect on the lives of the i)eople it is 
impossible to estimate by figures. One of the 
great expiudcnces of the world-war was that 
definite economics in food and man -power were 
only pos.sibIe with restriction and elimination 

of drink. Jf this is so at the time of war, it is 
a self-evident fact that tlie idimination of 
drink is even f)f more value in times of peace. 
The effect of prohibition of liquor on the com- 
murdty as regards industrial, social and moral 
conditions, tin* fad tliat wives and families get 
a larger proportion of their husbands" wages, 
the improvement in marital relations and in 
sanitary and health conditions in Jiomes, these 
and other results cannot be estimated by 
statistics. There is a considerable volume of 
evidence that these improvements have been 
secured, that industry has profited very 
materially through heightened morals and 
money wages and that savings have increased. 
These are all very vital considerations in the 
initiation of a new social policy in this country. 

The Position in India. 

Whatever may b(^ the difficulties in America, 
the consideration of a national policy of prohi- 
bition as an ultimate goal is, 1 venture to 
thi})k, easier in the present conditions of 
India. As I have pointed out there is in 
India already a very large body of public 
sentiment in favour of prohibition. This 
sentiment, though not effectively organized 
as yet, is a great factor in the initiation 
of a campaign of National Prohibition. 
Several impoi:tant communities, by the tenets 
of their religion, look upon total abstinence as 
a rule of their daily lives. In the second place, 
the vested interests of the liquor trade 
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are teither so well organiaed nor so powerful 
as in Europe or America. There are not, as 
yet, in this country local associations of the 
trade linked up into a national federation as 
there are in Great- Britain and other western 
countries. Moreover, the industry is not in a 
position to exert any political influence at pre- 
sent cither in the Local Legislatures or in the 
Central Legislature or in the Local Bodies of 
^tfle country. We are thus in a much better 
position in this respect than in the West. 

Inbun States, 

Nor do 1 think that if such a policy is initiat- 
ed, the rules of the Indian Siates would lag 
•behind British India in adopting it. In fact, 
they have already matte a starL Sir Basil 
Blackett mad^ some reference to the difficulties 
arising from the existence of Indian Spates in 
proximity to Britisli territory. Judging from 
what some of them have already done 1 
think that there should be no difficulty in 
securing their co-operation. Bhopal, Bha- 
vanagar, Palitaiia and Katljiawar have already 
adopted the projiibilion of country-made 
liquors. Travancore and Pudukottah have 
declared for local option. The British Govern- 
ment has secured their co-operation in various 
departments of work. A uniform system of 
administration of the Po.sts and Telegraphs, 
Railways, of S.anips and Coinage has been 
already established, and the Indian Slates 
have given their willing co-operation in these 
measures. There is no reason why they should 
not extend their (jo -operation in the introduc- 
tion of a policy of ])rohibition of liquor. 

The Financul Difficulty. 

The total excise revenue, both provincial 
and central, was about crores of riqiees in 
1903-04 and according to the latest available 
figures (1923-24) the revenue from this source 
has risen to nearly 21 crore.s of rupees. The 
dependence of the provinces on the excise 
revenue has varied from province to province. 
According to the figures available for 1923-24 
in Madras 39' 8 per <5ent of the total revenue, 
assigned to the province, is derived from Excise. 
Similarly, the percentagOvS for Bihar and Oiissa, 
and Bombay including Sind, are 34* 7 and 28* 7 
respectively. Assam and Central Provinces 
come next with 28*7 per cent and 25.3 per 
cent. As regards the other provinces Bengal’s 
excise revenue is 20* 6 per cent of its total 
revenue, Burma’s 13‘ 9 per cent, United 
Provinces’ 12*7 per cent, and Punjab 11*4 
per cent. These figures are appalling. The 
Government of Lidia and the Provincial 
governments are now profitting at the expense 
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of the vitality and morals of the people, and 
they are financially interested in the main- 
tenance of a system which must inevitably 
led to their continued dcgenenition. 

Constitutional and Administrative 
Difficulties. 

While the financial aspect of Prohibition is 
undoubtedly one of our main obstacles, there 
are also other constitutional and luimiijisU'ative 
difficulties vrhich require a thorough examina- 
tion to facilitate the successful adoption of such 
a policy. One of these is the division of func- 
tions bet^veen the Central Government and the 
Provincial administrations in regard to Excise, 
Tlie control of production, manulact ure, posses- 
sion, transport, purchase and sale of liquor 
and intoxicating drugs and the levying of 
excise duties and licenhc fees on ov in relation 
to such articles, except in Assam, is a pro- 
vincial transferred subject and for this reason 
the whole of the excise administration is now 
in the hands of Ministor.s. Customs is a central 
subject and is under the (‘onlrol of the Govtru- 
rnent of India and all customs revenue derived 
from the taxation of im}»oited liquor belongs 
to the Government of India. The result is 
that the taxation of im})orted foreign liquor is 
in the hands of the Government of India while 
the taxation of locally manufactured liquors 
in the hands of the Provincial Governments 
aud each is interested in the development of 
its own revenues. Under this vsysumi a certain 
amount of conflict must arise between the 
Provincial Governments and the Government 
of India. The Government of India are within 
their existing constitutional rights in rai.sing 
tins objection, but the result is that all attempts 
at provimnal h'gislation during the last four 
years for enacting an efiective local option 
law have proved fruitless. 

Governors of the Provinces. 

A further constitutional difficulty w’hich has 
also recently ari''^’n must be mentioned in this 
connection and that is the action of the Gov- 
ernor of Bombay in refusing sanction to the 
introduction of a local option Bill by Mr. R. C. 
Pradhan in the Bmubay Legislative Council. 
That action has naturally evoked considerable 
yniblic dissatisfaction not only in this Bombay 
Presidency but throughout India. His refusal 
is based on Section 80 (c) of the Government 
of India Act whereby a member cannot intro- 
duce any measure in any local Legislative 
Council affecting the rc^venues of the Province 
without sanction of the Governor. The 
Governor of Bombay has withheld his safietiojti 
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apparently on the ground that a ineasui-e mentB wit h any degree of vigour the Govern* 

embodying the principle ot local oplion is a ment of India will not be able merely to look 

msasure which will scriou.sly atloct 1 he public on’’. The«e are enigmatic words, but they 
revenues of his province. No one can ( (‘.iteat are suffi-aeutly explicit for the purpose of indi- 
the legality of the action of Hi'i Excellency the c.ating that the Government of India are not 
Governor of Bomb'NV. As yon are awent*, the in favour of local option as a measure eilher 
propriety of his action lias been r;’(‘(n;liy brought opiionall v applicable to municipal areas or 
before Parliam'uit by CjKuicI dosliu?. W^^clg- etiacted for a whole province. Any inter- 

wood, and E ..rl Wintind un declared that I he IVrencc in this rcspf'ct by the Government of 

action of tdie Governor was within his siatuiory India as suggested by Ihe language of Sir Basil 
competence, and that then^ w<vs ?)o obbg. ti<m BiackiUi. with Die powers of Die Local Legis- 
on his pc^rl t-o giv^' any hmsous for hi*- f(‘1nsal. laturcs and Local Governmeuis, would b(i 
In Madras, V.scount Widingdon geve me the greatly roseuliul throughout the country and 
required permission f^)r iio roJinn ion four years the dilil ullies pointed out by Sir Ba.sil Blaf kett, 
ago, but ({uiic recently Tlis Excellency Lord such they exist, will liavc to b(‘ faced, as 
Goschen refused to cccord such sain.t’oii to has bi mi done in the Uifitcd States, till Prohi- 
auoth<'r member of Die Macin^s L'gidative bit ion becomes Die settled polu-y *of India ... . 
Cjuncii. The denir.l of all r«*asouable opj)<)rtu- CONCLUSION, 

nilics for asc;erl oinijig Die strength of public The greatest jiKtihcation for ihe movmnent 
and legislative o})inioii Y\ ill only inlen^^it v Die of Prolnhition is to bi' foiuul in tin* conditions 
provaiiing d scon. erit wilh Die lui sent ])('hlical of Die world lo-day. There are, in India, 
machinery of the (1 »ver>»nu‘i't of Du couniry. many advocates of ])rcsent oflhdal jiolicy who 
LooaJv Opinion. seek jnstirnYition foi it in a revitov of men’s 

The ji.cDon of the (^‘iitnl Oovt ri.iuent and early history, the iirautiiies of Die Stone Age 
of the Governors of M idlin'- and BvijuIk’n has an I cd an misDi* 1 1 A>es. Tin* problem has to be 
therefore place, d v( ry .seiious obhiaeb's m the viewi'd, as I ha Ye already said, fj oni th(‘ condi- 
progress ol Die fu-olnbj. joi' niovcnvut in tions of IinJia of Du* present day. In the 
Iiiiiaarrl the reo 'Utsp 'Of'ti of So* J3 .sil B'rnkott iriten.*.e comjadit ion Inh Die nations of 
speaking as lie did on behalf of Du*" Goviruineni the world, Die nation that makes Die greatest 
of India has m?olo Dio position still more economy of its human resonrci^s will out -grow 
diffi suit. H said that one of t lie c!e..i lessons in numbiis, piosp«*iity. and g<moral si renglh, 
of A n 'rica's exp 'i'inien+s in Pioiiibnion and in the nation that docs tin* op[>ositc. The 
local op' ion was tiiat local option and Prohibit ion movi'iinnt has arliioved 1 he results 

.State prohibition involved even gi<‘iiter of eteuomy ami ]»ros]>(‘rity in oiher countries, 

diffimltii'S than com})!oi(* pioliibition and ami if properly orgnnizoA there can be no 
that “if a policy of local op: ion or piohi- doubt that it will produce Die surne results in 
bitiou is going to be altempiul by Local Govern- India. 

.An import uit br -ncli nf De- mlinij.'s r live c.oncermaL .oul tin* rales eloTg*’*! will be th(* 
macliimry of irng '< ion is tin* sysa m ef ( am J s im* is tins* in force in Govemment Tele*' 

Tel gr. ph Lims, Tin so ur,* m ijntu.ined ami gr ph Ofliet s. i.e,. 12 wt.rds h r 12 annes. 

stafied by Ihe Poblie \Vi rks 1). p t ment ILpiy IDid tel.grims will i Iso be accepted 
pirs:jnnel ami eiv <‘mployed to keip tin* ixe- ana no r. ])ly will be given by wire unless 
cutive chicirs in d s* ami corns: .ui toncli it be prepdd. Tlnsu npliis will not be 
quite disdncl from the Pt s’ Ollice iims and d(‘liv( red at i|><* eddr ss s c/f Die parties 

have hillu'rlo been us m] (mtirely hr dlici;,! concerned. Tin- litter will luvve to muke 

purpc'S s. It h s been d.ecided by Gc-verii- their own iirr .ugi im*nts to receive i\pliis at 

ment, howevi'r. ther f« r the eonveuimiee of Die IM gr’i>ii Ofheisfrom wliich the original 

cuLivators in irrig'tinl incls dcsirois ef message ,s issueil. KaCf ip s will be given by 
bringing Di<‘ir gii vmcf^s to the notice of Die signal] rs on a regular printed form to the 
c'Ui 1 anthoritius th u the (.Diel TM.gr'pli p r.y mocking the payment ‘uid mess g ^s of 
Offices in Sind and Die Deccni sh. 11 be D lowii caLiv itors who do noi know English will be 
op.m from 1st Oaleber mxt. for Die receipt- tr mslated from .the Vtrnacul.r into English 
and dispitcli of paid tel gr.ms concerning by Die signrlLrs free of clu.rge, Caiul service 
matters corine('ied solely with irrigitimi. and oDu r effiei ] nu ss igrs will tf,ke precedence 

Mess^iges may be addus,sju only to the over thosi* of the cuLivators. 

Canal Officer or the Executive Engineer 



Rural Developments. 

By Sir Reginald H. Craddock, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I.* 


In .sonui quarl(Ts it in t ho fash ion to wrhe as 
if the IncliaiiL Govei-timejit had u}) to the present 
been entirely olilivious of itw responsibilities 
to t lie rural piipulation, and that it lay upon 
fndian ministers to repair past neol(‘{;t.s, and 
to ilevise and carry out polieii^s to transfonn 
the Indian jilains in'to j/ranaries, and to eonviu t 
poverty-striekeu and ignorant eultivators, 
wildi only a rudimentary knowhslge of a^ri- 
*e.ultiir(*, into pros[)»u‘oiis and seiimtifie farm(*rs. 
8u(di a vii'w ignores entirely the labours of 
several generations of revenue and sidtlement 
olfieers, the remarkabh‘ results already aidiievtsl 
by the agrieiiltm’al dejiart ineiits, th(‘ entire 
machiinuy of co-operative c, red it, t he act ivit.i(‘s 
of the v'd.eriiiary otfiiJiu’s, and t.h(‘ vvondiu'fiil 
t?ffe(‘.ts U])on India's ]n-o.sperity of the ^ivat 
irrigation works and railways. There is, indeed, 
little that a Royal Commission can tiinl out 
that the Government do<^s not know alnady, 
or cannot (collate from tiu' abundant material 
avallal>l(‘ in th(' settlement and revimui' reports, 
and the recuimimmdations of numerous eom- 
inittees and eonfenuKtes lu'ld annually or from 
time to time. In fact, for years past t-lie 
Government has been mu(di more active and 
much better (Hpn])ped with rehutuice to rural 
o(?onomy than to urban and industrial prob- 
lems -witne.s.s tli(^ reinarkabh* siuu'ess of its 
efforts ill cojiing with succ.essi V(‘ famines. 

The Ryot is no Kool. 

Anyone who has l)een in close contact witli 
Indian agricultural jiroblcins for a gr<‘at many 
years kpows that the. jirogress made lias been 
on sound lines, atid that if IIhnsi' lin(‘s are 
steadfastly jiursued tins progr<\ss will b(‘ 
ac5celerated and greatly extended. The Indian 
ryot is no fool ; he has ]on.u-inlierit<‘(l cxjxoi- 
ence, and t hoiigli if left alone b(^ is very con.ser- 
vative yet oue,e let him be (jouvine.iul that a 
parti(5ular crop or a particular me.tiiod is 
within his means, and is going to pay him, lie 
will adopt it. But ho has no use for an itiner- 
ant lecturer with a sincmce degn'C who ineK'ly 
lectures and passes on. Long before scientific; 
agriculture was heard of in India, ])arti<;ular 
improvements and more advanced practie.es 
came into use. The ryot must know' that you 
know all that he can teach you before he will 
begin to learn from you. The way to convince 
the Indian ryot is not by publishing the results 

♦Pa^of an article in the January is!3ue of the 


obtained on some distant farm, but by de- 
monstration in .situ. 

Practk^'VE Demonstuation Essential. 

The Hcientifli; agniuili mist must lirst experi- 
ment on a c.entnij <‘Xp(‘nm<mt;iI farm* whii.h is 
i\pical of a trai't ; ho must not. be in any liurry 
to deinonstTiite until h(' lies satislieil himsell 
(»ver a series of yiius th:i.t tli(‘ so<m 1 and tin* 
m<‘thod tested is reallv a sm‘(;ess. The pieaia- 
ture demonstration on the village lands that 
fails puts backtln‘ improvimumt many yiiirs. 
But. if the scimililu' agrimiltuiist is patient 
and the, deinorrsl ni.t ion in aiht suceoeds, lie 
m.M,y be perfei'tly a.ssnred tliat om* alter the 
oi h(‘r the n(‘igh hour's of a ilonmusl rat ion plot 
will imitate and adopt his metliods. It is thus 
hv the est ablishmciil of c.ontral farms on 
which exjierimmils cun first la* jirovnl, and 
In the .siibsetjiKml mult it>]ieation of (hunon- 
.^t rat ion plots, t hat kiiowhilge can be diffused. 
Ihit success is tmly obtaiiuil if there are in the 
agi’icultural diqiartnumt earnest jirai'tical men, 
who add to thmr tliooii^tical knowledge expe.ri- 
v)\v.v of the lodibty and of th(‘ inoutality 
• ultivators. When a man liki* this wins the 
confidence of the cuHivatur he will be looked 
II j) to, consullerl, and his advic.o lojlow'cd. It 
is by these, methods that, tin' Agriculluiid Be- 
pmfnient has won snci'e.ss in provinces wdiero 
ile'V have been adopted. 

Tillers of 8oil Must Prospek. 

But this IS still only iiali the battle, and 
d it is to be won, there are oilier obstacles 
to be ove.j'<*,om(‘ Ixdoie su(:e.c‘ss can b(‘ widely 
ddfnsed. Tin* gmit (h’sideiatuni is to ke.e]> 
til'.*, actual lillei of tJu' soil prosiieroiis and 
mutented. ddii'i is a mon* bafibng jrrobhun 
1 hail { h(‘ mei<‘ . list i ue.tion to lum of more 
piofi table agneiiituia] metliods. A man must 
ii<»t only be ttaight, but. he must have the 
iiM'imtive, and the means to apply what he 
h‘,arns. To Jiavi* tli(‘ ineimt.ive, lie must enjoy 
sc'ciirity of tiMiure, and to havi; tlie im'ans he 
mu't command eh< a]) er<Mlit . The first ol t heso 
essfUitials is dejKmdint upon the miactment 
and onforeenumt of tenam'V laws ; tin; seiamd 
u])on the organization of e(»-o()erat ive <;redits. 
But the first also n;a<‘ts on the seixmd ; for a 
man with sccui'ity of I enure can <‘.ommand 
brtler credit tJian the man who has no security 
to offer, exeejit that of one uncertain ImTvest. 

No Use ITelpino the AVrong Man. 

The Government has done a groat deal to 
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protect the cultivator, much more in some 
parts of India than in othors, but its hitmtljonfS ^ 
and its laws are constantly fru.strr,to(l Ixs- uise 
the protection reaches thci wronpj persorn lO: 
the Zeniindari proviiices it has socnriMl the 
landlords, but in many of them tin* Itnanl 
has not got adequate jnotection, wliilc in the 
ryotwari provinces the protect^Ml ryot has tnten 
beoomo ajandlord and a middleman, and the 
tenant beneath liiin — the affinal c.uliivjilor--- 
is impoverished and rack -rented. In 1h(‘ Pun- 
jab cultivated by large bodies of small land- 
owners, and in the Oenfral IVovinc.es, where 
every tenant is prote<‘.ted, a high degr<'(‘ of 
security has been obtaitHnl. But in the 
Unithd ProvijKjes, BcTtgal, Bihar tin* j)ro- 
tection is very partial, while in Madras, 
Bombay, and Burma, wlnu’ever the rv'oi has 
taken to Jetting his land, instead of cnllivating 
it himself, the f>Tote{*.tion has shifted from the 
act.Ual cultivator to the middlmnan. This is 
the great probhmi, and it is tlie one on uiiich 
it is jxrobable Ihat the venliet of a 1 loyal 
Commission might carry most weigh ( On 

the other problem, that of clieap credits, usury 
laws can seldom esca]>e siuscessful <n.i.sion, 
and co-operative e.rc<Ut is tln‘ one romedN t hat 
promises most success. It seems unlik< K that 
a Royal Cominissioii could suggest a Ix'lter, 
bub tliere can, in view oi rhe inagmnuh' of 
the problem, be Jio objection to tlieir trying 
to find one. 

Advantages of Small fioLDiNos 
Gteat stress is sometiuu‘s laid upon i ;><' ill- 
effects of niimite sub-division of hohhi'us, but 
this is an evil for which a violent rtmuMly would 
probably be worse than tin* flis(*as(* The 
most productive and intensively mill ivaled 
areas are those in wtiicli ()(>pulation pn -(‘s (»n 
the land ; give a man a (lirge area and a low 
rental and lu^ becomes prone to sub-let ling, oi 
else he <mltivates in slovenly fashion. Any 
interference wilii tin* age-long joi, i family 
system in favour of piiuiogmnture would 
arouse the mo^t violent op]>osil mn. This 
sub-division of lands (^onuc-'s itsell, foi the 
superfluous members drop out and seek their 
livelihood elsewhere, or tin* laud passes again, 
owing to dt*bt, into the. hands of a singh^ hohler. 
No legislation and no Iloyal Commission can 
keep the thriftless, shiftless, un willing, or 
uuindustrious cultivator upon the {and, and 
in spite of trials and vicis.sixud(‘s, a sii}>tj-,ntial 
proporticui of Indian cultivatois are hard- 
working, contented, and reasonably pros- 
perous. Bui thah fact n(*ed not, ami should 
not, clause us to relax our efforts to make the 
proportion larger and the degrc'o of prospmty 


greater. There is enormous scope for im- 
provement. 

Not Many C)ver-Asse»smejnts. 

Tln^re are two othm* matters, on which it is 
only possible to touch briefly : (1) The effect 
of land-revenue ; (2) agricult-ural education. 

Time was. no doubt . when whoh‘ tracts of 
country were over-assessed. This, with snoces- 
sive settlements and aciuimulated (^xperiemn^ 
has passed^ iiw^ay. The only plac(‘s which 
might be over-assessed now are stray villages 
in wdiich deterioration due to spiMiial local 
causes has I'sca pod notice and relief. Other- 
wise, ov<‘r the country at large, the revimue is . 
so light that tlie fevenut-])ayer can always 
obtain rents so high in proportion to tlie 
Governinmit assessments that middlemen are 
created, and rack-rented siih-tenants come 
into exist eiHH*. No Commission w^ill iu)w-a-days 
he able to impeach (dther the moderation of 
the land-revenue (hmiand, or the consideration 
with wliich it is eollected. 

Adult Kduoation Wanted. 

As to agrimiltiira] education, it is useless 
to multiply science students w^ith an urban 
up-briiigiug. Nor IS it within praetiiud polities 
to make iiuJlions of ryots seientilie iarmets 
with English education. A nucleus c)f well- 
equipped co]l(‘g(\s to ])rovule teacliers and 
demonstra.tors is of eoursi* noi'ossary, but 9() 
|)er cent of the students in agriimltural colleges 
are mon^ anxious lo secure posts as teacliers 
and demonstrators titan to pra(ttis(‘ the pro- 
f<‘.ssion of farming. Moreover, agriculture is a 
depculmont in vvliiclt it pays bc't.ter to instruct 
adults than cluldrtm or adolcscjenls ; for wheri*- 
as the youth will riot Ixe able to teaidi the elders, 
and will not he an elder himself until he has 
forgotten his school and {-.ollege courses, any 
])rac,1ie.al instruction that the adult absorlxs 
he will most certainly ini])art to his children. 
A shrewd cultivator wnll learn much more 
from demonst ration jilots aud farms than his 
son wull acijuire if he is taken to an agriculUmd 
<?olleg(‘, where he learns to jirefer urban life 
to rural, and salaries lo farming profits. The 
training of farm lalxourers at the farms is also 
very valuable. 

Co-operation Essential, 

The grealest results can only be achieved 
by the co-o])eration and co-onii nation of the 
efforts of the revenue-officer, the agricultural 
departments, the irrigation engineer, and the 
registrar of co-operative credit. The isolated 
efforts of all these has achieved much, but thpir 
better co-operation and co-ordination will 
achieve much more, 



The Rural Problem. 

By Mr. H. Conert 

Vi'hc following article deals with an important aspect of tfu Rural Problem, rv:., Agticul- 
tural Produce and Agricultural hidiistries. The writer, as an Enguicer lonncitcd with 
Messrs, p, //. Schule, Hamburg, and Messrs, Cromer <>' Co,, i 2 Clive Street, 

Calcutta, has had extensive firstdiand kmnvkdgc of conditions both on the continent and t/i 
^Indian villages ; and apart from his views bam^ those of a man until first-hand hioitdedge, 
they are stated in so simple and lucid a fashion that they should pio-oe instructive in these eta vs 
when the cry is “ Back to the Villa ges^\ — Ed., M. E, J.\ 


The quick devclopincnt of ino(U ru (‘('.oiioiny 
Ua«, naturally, c.iTatcd conipctii.ion and has 
consequently necessitarted .spec.ial oh'orfcs in tin* 
agricultural .line for the improvcmeu'i of li.- 
products. The development of a^ri<;ul(ur(‘ 
dates back to tlie infanc.y of historical cLdtine. 
Noijcssity has compelled people to experinu'nt 
in order to obtain better food and by more 
comfort, able means. The liiglily devi'b'ped 
science of the prosmit day has uidohh'd new 
possibilities and ways for the further dexelop- 
meiit of agriculture. The most import anl 
factors t-u eiisurij‘ increased output art' as fol- 
lows : — 

The cultivation of fnvsh soil ; the feitdi- 
zatiun of land ; the improving of the seiids 
used. 

The daily growing nece.s.sity for mdlivalcd 
land, of its own ac(*.ord, compels t he c.onversion 
of uncultivated sod into such. an<l conditions 
will be gr(»ally inijiroved by tlie ini rodu< t uni 
of luai’hinory to aid manual labom. Thi,s will 
minimize and facilitate work and at the .same 
time prove mon' economical. 

8 pee.ial care has always bemi takmi to im- 
prove the soil in order to obtain increasiM! mil - 
put and better ]m>d action. It , is a well-known 
faiit that, if the same variety of seed is sown 
yearly, the cro]) will naturally show^ a lading 
away, both in quality and quani it y. The 
reason for this is that the seed abs<*rl>.s t he 
" particular minerals necesvsjiry for its nouiislr 
ment and (‘.onsequently the soil grows ]»ooj<‘r 
by always imparting those particular minend.'^. 
In qrder to prevent this an annual change of 
crop is nocessary. 

To allow the ground to remain uncultivated 
for one or two seasons tends to imj)rove condi- 
tions considerably, but this procedure is, 
naturally, not very economical. (/\mdj(ion,s 
can, also be iinproved by the use of that parti- 
cular niauure .found lai-king in the soil. This 
.will fStinmlafce the activity of the bacteria 
4>fitUc soil and the required nourishment for 


the crop will l)0 gaiher(‘d in tlie soil in a sliort 
lime. In Westm-n coiuuries the changing of 
till- seed and th(‘ manuniig id the soil has Lihui 
developed to a pei tVct science whiedi in Eastern 
countries is still lacking. 

The irrigation ol fields for the ]nir])Ose of 
Icrtilizing the ^jil will be briefly di^alt with 
later. Jinprovrmient t»f prodin'.t.ion ])y means 
ot using the bi'st sei'ds as an important factor 
has hithmto not Ix^en givmi the attention it 
should receive. Th(‘ giain (lonsists of shell, 
coin and gmm. Tiic latter is tlie hiV-contri* of 
the gndn. Jt is the tunbryo of the future 
plant wh><h begins to grow' as soon as siir- 
Kmnded hy lavoujn,b](^ c,ojidit-ions, i.e., heat, 
and moist iir(‘. Tlie corn serv(‘s as nutrition 
long as tln^ root of tlie young jilant is in- 
sullicumtly developed to absorb its own 
nciii ishiiK 111 Ifom i,ii<‘ M>i]. Every corn in its 
l» itilizating state breathes in oxygen and 
<‘\hales <*,arbo iiydic-te w'hieh <'reaU‘s heat and 
(iiids to help the start of the growth of the 
\ eimg plain . 

it is, tlieieloiv, V(‘ry important t(» store the 
st'ods in a c,o<>l and dry jilace. Should projier 
( ’ic, not be taken in storing, it causes jueinat lire 
(• riilization, with Die I'l^siilt that tin* ]K>vv(‘r of 
I l.t embryo is h^svened in some easc.s and totally 
(h'stroyed in oijeis tlirougli th(' eoni bcung 
]>.i.i’tly decomp< ' 'd, wdieicas, witli care, the 
bte of the seen tould l>e jjteservi'd tor years. 

In order to produce a ]»e]-f(M't sowing seed it 

alw^ays necessary to allow the giaiii to fully 
;i(»w ami nut c.ut it biduri' it is nj»e. The 
iiall-ri])c oi’ spoiled seinl should nevei b(* liserl 
fui sowing, as ])ji,rt of it does not grow- at all 
and that pan w-lrcli do(\s is Jiatui'ally very 
weak. It is, tlicrefon*. a matnr of gnnit im- 
portaiKa' t liat tlie good s<*eds h(‘ caicfully 
separated from the mfeiioi om's. 

Experience has jU'ovcd that semis possessing 
full powuu' of life w’ill yield a much larger e.rop 
wiiilst for till' juirppse of sowing. only half the 
quantity gierves. 
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Id order to obtain the best seeds for sowing 
and the inferior for foodstuif, speoial madnnory 
for separating and grading the seeds has been 
constructed by xnanufactuvors wIjo sju-eijUize 
in this particular line. The outlay in expctise 
in this connection wiicn (H)tn])ar(‘(i vvirli r(‘sult.s 
will prove infinitosiinal. 

As a result of the improvenieiiis in inodi'rn 
machinery, it is now possibl(\ and at tin* sa-ine 
time economical, to w^ork the products oi the 
land locally instead of dc.spat(‘hiug tluun tn t.he 
cities or towns for the final tinish. Tin* i^ ason 
is that labour is <‘.heaj)er in tin* vd1ag<‘s than in 
the towns. It also saves unnec.t‘ssary fnMght 
as the by-])rodu<‘.ts and the wastage* he 
utilized locally and only the finished pro<l(ietion 
which is ready for sale ne(‘.d he trans])ort(‘d. 

Ma(diineries are availahh* in all sizes nml for 
all capacities beginning from the small machines 
for hand and power drive, serving domest.ic 
purposes, up to the highest coiKme renal |•(*»jUlre- 
merits. Machines and mills have been so much 
improved, owing to itunoased (hmiand. tiuit 
they are, from (ivery point, of vn*w, (|uite perlect 
and up-to-date. Self-contained mills of differ- 
ent capacities for working various ‘Mai’’ 
grains, oil-seeds of <ivery ([(‘scription, wheat, 
etc., are now available in India. The driving 
power has been reduced to a minimum and 
manual labour very considerably saved . Erec- 
tion and working are so simjde tliul nny in- 
experienced man can handle the saiiu* without 
causing ajiy damage. The liiiished jiroduc.ls 
are of the best quality and properly gradi'd. 

The mill inanufacjtiiriiig iiuiiistries hn pro- 
ducing nice, the most important, grain in Indin, 
has reached a stage of perfection. 'rhcM* mills 


are capalile of jiroducing high class finisfied 
j)roduct.s from every kind of paddy — boiled as 
well as raw. 

These self-contained mills consist of various 
independent machines for the different working 
juoces.ses, i.c., cleaning, shelling, whitening, 
polishing, grading, ctr*.. The by-products, 
such as meals, are pure and uiimixcd with 
husks. They are of higli nutritious value and 
f<‘deh good ])riees as food for cat^tle. The husks 
are not ground but rt‘main whole so as to serve 
as fuel for t he boilers. The uim*<tuired balance 
wdll always find a r(‘ady market at a good pric<*. 
for any other burning purpose. 

Spt‘taal cooling arrangeimmts through venti- 
lator's are provided in *tlie mills in order to 
keep the i iec* (uu>l during the o]K‘rat.ion, and in 
consecjiKuuio it maintains the while, natural 
lust re of tin*, grain. 

Tlu* milling ol raw paddy obviates the 
(U‘ssation of woi'k dun ng tlu* rai ny season. The 
boiling of ])addy is not only a very exjiensive 
]>roeedurT biii sometimes (plant it les of jiaddy 
get spoiled during the process of drying causing 
heavy loss(\s. It tin* [laddy gets re])(‘ate(lly 
wot by raiint crcai.<‘s a. very im])](*asant odour 
and is unpulatabje and quite unfit for human 
eoiisumpt ion. It is, howes'er, a notewortliy 
fact that, owing to th(‘, invention of modern 
mills, ail these di’awbacks are no more in 
exist (Mice*. 

Tin* <reiu;ral desiu'iption givi’ii a.bove may 
s('rve to inqiart ideas lor tdu* deV(‘lojmu*nt of 
Ind lan agricult ui‘(‘ a.nd its indiistrif's. 

For any sfiecial information the writer of 
this artich* is always at the disjiosai of any 
ini (‘rest ed iead(‘f. 


Agriculture and Science. 

By Albert Howard, Director, Institute of Plant Industry, Indore.* 


The application of s(*i(‘nce to agricuUuK* Is a 
eomjiarativoly mod(U’n devol<){mi(‘nl . >Since 
1834, when Boussingault laid the foimda-tioii 
of agricultural ('hemi.sf ry, an incaeased and 
increasing amount of at tent ion has been devoted 
to agriculture by mmi of scienct*. I propose 
briefly to recapitulate some of the more im- 
portant advances which have remilted from 
this impact of organized knowledge on tlie most 
ancient of the arts and then to deal in gri‘ater 
detail with some of the agricultural problems 
of to-day in the solution of which science is 

♦ Pari of Address delivered before the Indian 
Soienee Congress^ January 1926» 


e(*rlain to play an important part. In review- 
ing the d(*v(‘Iopmcnt of agricultural science, 
1 vyo things must, be k(*])t in view,-- the influence 
ol Hciomu on praolic-c* and, what is perhaps 
more intcr'(*st.ing, the h^ssons ivhich agriculture 
has taught an<l is still teaching the scientific 
investigator. I hope to show tliat the great 
benefits that have flowed from the a]) plication 
of sc-iemee to prar^tice are not always on the side 
of agricultim; but that scient-ific method itself 
has sometimes profited from the association. 
Further, the man of science has had to realize 
that progress is possible, without the aid of 
scienctJ and that some of the greatest develop* 
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meAts in agriculture, (!ven at the present day, 
have been brought about by empirical means. 

Instance or Rice Cultivation in India. 

Examples of notable advances in agriculture 
which have taken place without the aid of 
soientu* are to be found ail over the world. ^In 
the Ori(mt, perhaps the most tfcrnarkable is the 
cultivation of rice which has been devejo]K*d 
by the ])eople in the deltas of the great rivers 
to a high degree of jierfection ainl fuinied up 
the slopes of valleys by mi'ans of a system of 
irrigated tcuTac.es. The care and skill which 
have enabled tlui cultivator to grow a senii- 
acquati(; crop lik(‘ rice on the siee]> hillsitles of 
India and Ceylon eannot fail to eoinmand our 
attention and respect.* In this d(*velopnient. 
science has played no part and even now lias 
not completed the preliminary analysis of tin* 
factors involved in th(‘. growth of (h(‘ c-hi(‘f 
cereal of the tropics. We c-an only giu‘ss at. 
the sources of the nitrogen ina(l(‘ use of by the 
rice plant. Again in Ciijerat, in t hi.s Presidency 
an indigenous syst.mn of agi imilture lias been 
evolved to overcome a most dillicailt set of soil 
and moistur(‘. conditions. Jn order that the 
tilth may be maintained and tlie moisture 
conserved, spe('d is essentia] m managing t hese 
soils. To gtU over the ludds qumkly, t he errqis 
a r(3 grown in straight lines ; simple liiit ejlective 
im[)lemei\ts have been designed for sowing and 
intereulture and a fa.st and jiowc'rful brc(‘d of 
oxen has been devebqxMl. The adaptation of 
means to end is remarkalile and great natural 
obstac.les have been overcoim*, by Die peasantry 
unaided. In the Occident, equally striking 
advances have lieen made by cmjnriial means. 
Bub-vsoil drainage, the modern vsysteiiis of t illag(‘, 
the great progress wliicJi Inis been nnule in tlie 
breeding of live-stock, the ^^orfolk four-<‘om*se 
system of rotation^—wlihdi followed tlu‘ intio- 
duotion of the turnip c-rop into fJreat Hntain 
in 1730^-an^ all inqiroverneiits which uwi' 
nothing to Die scientific iiiv<>stiga1 or. 

Improvement of Wheat. 

The, practic-al results which have, followed 
the, applic>ation of botanical siienci* to agricul- 
t.iire during the- last quarter of a cent ury an‘ 
very oonsiilerable. In wheat, for exanqde, 
the labours of Saunders in Canada. culminat<‘il 
in the production of Marquis — -a variety ob- 
tained by erossing Red Kife, with an early 
Indian wheat (Hard Red Calcutta). Marquis 
closely resembles Red Fife in appearance in the 
field and in the high quality of its grain. It 
differs from the parent in earliness and in hav- 
ing a shorter straw. Marquis is the most 


successful hybrid yet ^iroduci-d. Over 
^0,000, 000» acu’es of this vaiiety uiu grovxn m 
(u.nada and the, neighbouring Slau> of the 
Union. In Australia, tin' new wheats raised 
bv Farrer are wi<lely cultivated. In hhigland 
Hiffen’s new liybrid Yoeinmi has delinitelv 
<‘.stablished itself in Die wlu'at-jjrowing auas 
ol the country. In India, t in* typ(*s produced 
by the Pusa Ib-seandi Tnsruuti' already cov(U‘ 
iut)ro than 2.000,000 ae.res. Tlie total a»<‘a ol 
Die new varieties of wheat, produei-d during t he 
])resent century imtsl b(‘ little short of twenty- 
five million acres. At a moderate (\stiniat'e, 
tht‘ incroas(‘d wi^alth produced hy tin* a[)pli- 
(nation of modmai metliods of plant -breeding 
to this (U*op must b(‘ at h‘ast 2tt0()0,000 sterling 
a year. If this annuiil dividmid is coiiqiared 
with the cajuta] invested, t Ik' r<'tui‘n is many 
times greatm- tlian tliat yiekh'd by tlie most 
successful industrial enlmj'rise. 

A survey of the developiiieiit of agrie.ult iiral 
science during Die last nini'ty yc'a-rs reveals 
the important fa(‘.t that until (juit.e recinitly 
the approae.li has almost ahvays Ixani by mc'ans 
of one science. The re.scarcdies fall into (^lasses, 
each class coinciding with Dh‘ limits of ,s«)nie 
well-defined subjects lik<‘ (dieniistry, physics, 
bacteriology, entomology or botany. Not only 
can the r<‘searches be easily gronpiMl Init the 
oiganization of agrie.ult. ural workers closely 
I’ollow^s the artificial sub-division of sciene.e 
w'liich has grown U|> In the (Villeges and Hni- 
versities as a r»\suJt of the exigencies of teaching 
and examinations. Further, Die lii.story of 
tiie application of <‘ach seiejn c to agni ultiire 
lol}ow%s much th<‘ same course'. First ed all, 
there is a period of optimism alter the juibli- 
catioii of the early, results. This is slowdy 
lollowcd by a mor<‘ ejia.sfened outlook as it 
bccmnes a})parent that the n(‘W science is not 
• piitc adeijuaic' by its<*Jf to deal with tin' many- 
sided problems (d‘ piactice. Finally, direction 
is gradually losi nnd the (‘Ifoi t not iiifiequonlly 
loses itself in Oct ail. 

1 juopose ii.t til is si age to examine t.wo of 
tin’ chief inobleins whiih now' con fi out the 
agricultuial investigator in India and I liojie 
to show^ that these prolijems do not fail within 
tin* limits of any^ single hraindi ol .siic'tice. It- 
naturally follows, therefoie, that the conven- 
tional method of attack cannot Lojie to be 
completely successful . 

iKiaOATION and AURTn^LTURE. 

The discovery of tin* right use of irrigation 
Wider is one of the chief tasks now before tJie 
Agricultural Depart merit in India. As every 
one, knows, everything goes well in this country 
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if the rariiKS are timely, well diHtribute<i an<J 
ample in volume. Trade flouribhcs, llieio is 
contentmeiii in the villages and in due fmirse 
the officials connect od with finance have' the 
pleasant duty of announcing either the re- 
mission of taxation or suggesting useful seiiemes 
on which the surjjlus revenue can be sjKuit. 
AH this follows because water is one of the 
iimttiug fgkctors in the growth of crops. Ib'nce 
the development of canal irrigation front l ivers 
to supplement the rainfall. At first siglit, all 
that seems needed is that the engineers siiould 
dam a river and distribute tlie imjionndcd 
water over the countryside according to a 
time table. The factor, shortage of water, 
whidli limits production, can in this way be 
removed. For the canal to ])ay its way and 
to bring in the greatest revenue, the w’atcr has 
to be distributed so that the most exjiensive 
crops like cotton ami sugarcane <?an be grown. 
This involves fairly i’r(‘.quent watering i-'o tliat 
there is no (‘.essaiion of growth bet ween sowing 
and harvest. Hence the institution of ])eren- 
nial irrigation and the (5on(;entratioii of the 
cultivated area (‘.ommemhul so that tlie highest 
duty of the water ami the maximum r(‘venue 
can be obtained. Wlien, lio wever, we (;arefully 
compare the growth of tlie same <to]> under 
canal irrigation and under normal rainfall, 
interesting differences can at onec' lie directed. 
The irrigated crop as a nde does not ajipear to 
be quite at home. Kijiening is freijuently 
delayed and the quality of the produce is apt 
to be irregular and inferior. FurtJier, the 
standard of cultivation under a (‘anal tomhs to 
deteriorate. After a few years, the producing 
power of the soil falls, patches of alkali land 
often ap])ear ami grow iti size and tliere is a 
tendency for tlie villages to be<H)me mahirioms, 
compared with the best well -irrigated regions 
or witli localities where the croyis are grown 
on the natural rainfall, the well-being of both 
plants and animals on the perennial leaves a 
good deal to be desired. 

Qatial irrigation in the hands of the cultivator 
seems to put a brake on the wlicel of life. In 
some places, as fot example, on the Nira Canal 
in Bombay, t he wheel of life is brought to a 
standstill altogether by the land becoming a 
wilderness of alkali on which tiothing cangrowi 
Here the canal* has produced dead soil. How 
is it that things have gone wrong and why is 
there this dfffereni^e betw(‘en experience and 
theory ? The answer is to be found in the 
fact tdiat rainfall and canal irrigation are 
(\iffereut things from the pqint of view of the 
plant. It is true that tainfall and irrigation 


have one factor,jn cmnnion, namely, the pio- 
vision of water. In almost eveiy other respect, 
however, they arc quite different,* Rain is a 
saturated soluiitn of oxygen in water and 
usually reaches tlie soil so slowly and at sucli 
long intervals tliat Jt does not destroy texture 
to anything iik(^. the same extent as canal 
Avatcr does. Moreover, it supplies the soil 
will) oxygen in a highly effective form. Canal 
water is much poorer in oxygen, it destroys 
the tilth and tlie total period of its ajiplication 
to any particular i;rop is only a matter of an 
hour or two. Further, when the surplus 
irrigation water cannot flow away undergound , 
there is a gradual rise, of the sub-soil water- 
level whicli may reach almost to the surface. 
Small as those differences at first sight appear, 
nevertheless, they an* suffiidently important 
in the course of a few years to bring about a 
marked fall in tlie fertility of the soil. 

Method op Ghowino Crops and Incjidence 
OF Malaria. 

Why then* should be such a lendency to- 
wards intense* malaria, wiien dry crops are 
grown under ( anal irrigation, is a rnatto#' which 
has not yet been sidisfactorily explained. Is 
it merely dm* to tlie accumulation of surface 
water jiroviding grounds for mosquitoes or 
is a ])ai‘t of tlie answi'i* to be found in the 
]oAV(Ted lesislance of the jieople ? Have the 
wheat and other food grains, produced under 
canal irrigation, tin* same food value as tliose 
giown under natural rainfall <rr with the help 
of wells if Do lh(* nutritive and vitamin values 
of food grains vary with the conditions of their 
growth ? Science <^annot at the moment 
answer these questions but these are indications 
that the food value of the same cereal depends 
on the (xmditions under which it is grown. 
This matter urgently calls for careful investi- 
gation. McCarrison, working in Madras, was 
on tlie eve of throwing light on these questions 
when his rcBcarches were brought to an end 
by retrenchment. During the course of an 
exhaustive empiiry into the food value of the 
rices in common use in India, this investigator 
found the various kinds differed considerably 
in nutritive value. No reason for this could 
be detected in their chemical composition 
and it appeared that the differences might 
be due in part to their vitamin content, As 
rice was available at the moment, the matter 
was put to the test of experiment using the 
same kind of millet from the peimanent experi- 
mental plots at the Coimbatore -Experiment 
Station. These iplots have been in existence 
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about fiff^4?en years and have been maniirod in 
various ways. In the feeding experimcnis on 
animals, the millet grown on soil manured with 
oattle manure was more nutritious ami <x>n- 
tained more vitamins than that grown on soil 
manured witli artificial manure ; that grown 
on exhausted soil being the worst of all in these 
respects. McCarrison writes:- — ‘^1 was in the 
middle of this work when my researcdies name 
to an untimely end owing to finaimial retrenrh- 
ments in India, so I was not able to re})eat the 
experiment nor to extend them to otlnu* grains. 
That there does exist a definite rcdationship 
between the incidence of malaria and the way 
e.rops are grown is suggested by the observa- 
tions of Bentley in Bengal. In this Province, the 
])revalence of malaria ami the iiumdation of 
the rice areas are closely cotiuected. In sucli 
tracts as Eastern Bengal, which arc subj(*ct to 
annual inundation, the rice (uops are oxc(*llont, 
iliert'. are practically no waste lands, tlie popu- 
lation is large and malaria exists so slight to 
an extent as to be almost negligible. In ])arts 
of Central and West<Tn Bengal, hov/(;ver, quit(5 
a different state of things exists. The gi eater 
part of the Distrie.ts of Nadia, Miirshidabad, 
llooghly and Burdwan have* been (l(i|)rivc*d 
of the natural inundations to which tliey were 
once Hubjocted by the construction of river 
embankment s. In the old days, 60 or 70 years 
ago, tliese embankments were kcqd in such bad 
re])air that they did not j)revt‘ni Hooding of 
the country and t heir harmful offec.t w'^as Jiot 
apparent. Wion they were made really < fiici- 
ent barriers to tin- inundation, the piotected 
areas began to suffer in several ways. Tlu* 
fertility of the soil diminished, the area of waste 
land increased, population declined and with 
it malaria increased to an a])palling exient. 
Where rice is grown to perfect ion there is little 
malaria ; where the crop is cut off fiom the 
necessary inundation, malaria is rife. Li iilJ 
probability tlie same rule app]ii*.s to dry cro])s 
like wheat, it may easily prove to be that the 
intense malaria which often follows in the 
wake of the canal in T^orth-West India is not 
altogether du(^to the mosquito but is a cons(*- 
quence of the lowering of the quality of the 
food grains grown under canal irrigation. 
The subject is one which calls for early investi- 
gation and it is hoped that McOarrison’s 
interesting work on the influence of soil condi- 
tions on the nutritive value of the cliief food 
grains of India will lx; continued and tliat the 
investigation will be widened to embiace the 
efiect of the quality of wheat on resistance to 
diseases lih^' malaria. 


OAKAn iRRiaATioN ANO Fertilitv OF 8om. 

Of equal importance, to the increase' m malaria 
is the deleterious effect of eaiial irrigalion on 
the fertility of the soil. When the desert ig 
conquered by tJic canal, all goes well at first 
and large cro])s are raised wit h a <'(>Tn])a.rat ively 
small volume of irrigation water. As time 
goes on, however, the soil [lartichs fall into a 
condition of closin' and closer [)a('king and us 
the natural toxliiri' of tln^ desert soil is lost, 
more and luore wati-r is needed by t h(‘ culti- 
vator to raise his <u’ 0 }}s. Th'IVi t i ve sitil-aeirdion 
soon becomes a limiting factor in growth. 
The yields liegin to fall of! wdtii .sur]uising 
n!.pidity as is sliow^n by the ri sults with wlieat 
at. Mir}mkhs in Sind. Tlie next slu-ge is the 
appearance of alkali patches winch slowly 
increase in size till the iami goes out of imlti- 
vation. Tlie rate of t ransbutnation of I’oienti- 
alJy fertile desert soil into useli’ss alkali land is, 
other things being equal, inversely juoport ional 
to the size of the soil ]airticles. Ojien, ])orous 
soils are not afle-eded to cjiy' great extent by 
perennial irrigation. Close, heavy soils, con- 
taining a high pj'oportion of fim' partiides, are, 
liowever, partiiulariy pronc' to tlevelop the 
alkali condition. 

The soil, Jiowcver, is miudi e.losei m texture 
than that of tin' (‘anal (Vdonies of tjie Punjab, 
there are no denq) sand Jayeis to assi>l per- 
colation, ami the i<‘vel of tlie sub-sidl wati'i* is 
comparatively ru'ar the surface. Then- is 
tlu‘refor{‘ evimy reason to fear that the soil 
condition.s of tlu* area (ommundet! by the 
J-^ukkur barrage are sucli that intensivi* peren- 
nial irrigation will produce a va.st ('Xjiansi* of 
dead alkali laud. Such a disasti'r can p’'obably 
In* averted ]»y altcrijig tlu* method of distri- 
bution so as to give tlie land a.s much rc'st as 
possible from irrigation. A new' metliod (»f 
iirig^ation must ])e evolved (intermt‘<iiate be- 
tween tlie modern jareunial system and tin* 
old basin metliod) by which irrigation s,j d soil- 
a.erat/ion can be combined. This is one of the 
results which is expi'cted from the new Irri- 
gation Kx])!*riment fttatimi in 8md whicli lias 
just been sanetioned by the (Government ol 
Bombay. 

Diseases of Plants. 

When wuj turn to tin* biolojn al aspects of 
.Mgrieuliural w^ork. tlie great c.(unph*X)ty of the 
subiect and the intcrartioJi of the fields, c,o v('red 
by the separat e sciences, b(*com<’ most ap]>an*nt . 
In following the growth of a crop from the seed, 
m.'iny branches of uatinal science art* ii;Volved. 
Hie food inat<‘vials provided by the S(»il are 
prepared by bacteria ; drawn into the plant 
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and transported by physical means ; el sbo- 
vated into usoful products by cijcmic.al pro<.« sses 
wdiile the resulting growth produces oi.i:ans 
wliich are studied by the botanist. Biolo^i^ical 
questions are, therefore, a comj>|ex ol all 
s(;ieiioes. Mau}^ of the prubieins of agrieuh.iire, 
particulaT*]y in t}i(‘ tropit^s, centre round the 
growth of the plant. How (dosely tliw com- 
jdexity’ iiffluenc.(‘s tlu‘ isik.c<‘s.sfiil sojiUion of 
agrie,uitural probliuns is seen vvbui \v(‘ c.oiisider 
the dis(»ases of [dants. 

In recent years ])erhaj>s nu)re atUnUion has 
been paid to tlit‘ diseases ol crops than to any’^ 
otiier branch ol agricuiltun^. One i(‘ason for 
tliis would Jipp(‘ar to be tliat 1 lu‘ dc/ailod 
('Xaiuiuation ot th(‘ instuds a-nd finigi (onenned 
in plant diseases e.an easily lx* earned out by 
specialists in an oi'dinary liihoratoi\' ami do 
not ijivolve niindi equipni(‘n1 . Jn s]>ite t.f the 
vast lileraturi* on diseas('s wliic.h has a<M iinin- 
lated as a result of the restauelies of [[a* last 
thirty y(xi.rs, agricultural practice hc.s been 
rcinarkabiy little iTifluencsaj. Tliis result at 
first sight appears surjuising. It. seems so 
obviously the. rigid thing to asS(awt.a.in tin' nature 
of the p<^st and to atta(*k its w(‘alo\st and most 
vulnerable plias(‘. It is, ho winder, now being 
ree.ognif^ed that direct atla<^k by assault and 
battery is nearly always usedess luid economic 
entomology and mye.ology are bficoining trans- 
formed into ])iant pathology, thus hfinging 
these subjects into line with tin* new dcvclo])- 
ments in meciieal tdionglit. 

Home new method must be devised hy whicli 
,scionc<*. can be more fully utilized in the 
advaiKjeinout of agriculture. If we eoniinue 
as at. present, tlu^ organization itself will soon 
become a bar to progress. Tlie immediate 
question is : Ts tliere any metliod other than 
that or the single subje(*t by whirdi se-iem e can 
(leal with tiie problems of the ( nltivator? 

Difficulties to be Solved. 

How is the difficulty to lx; solved and ]iow 
can s(;ience be brought to bear in a more 


effective fashion ? Several suggestions have 
been made of which it is propos(;d to discuss two, 
namely, team work and a widemibg of the 
training of the inv(\stigator accompajiied by a 
gradual reorganization of existing agricultural 
departments. Tlu^ idea of team work in tlie 
•solution of agricultural problems is a com para - 
tiv(:‘ly recent one and is a recognition of the 
complexity of present-day problems. Teant 
w^ork is another name for co-ojieration by which 
workers in single sciences (;aii join forces to 
attack a com})lex qu(\‘<tion. It is useful 
method for research institutes at whicli a 
number of graduat(‘s are working as apprcntic(‘s 
in midJiods of reseandi* By this m(*ans the 
post-graduate student not only has tlx* opportu- 
nity of using his own knowledge' hut also cemu s 
ill c.oniact with tlic essential natine of large 
qiK'stions. In agricidtural reseandi it is an 
ex(*(dlent metlKxl for certain centre's at wdii< h 
expe'ncnce'd in ve'stigators can direct and co- 
ordinate* the efforts of advan<;eel siudents. 
At. the mo.st, liovVe'Vi'T'. t.e'ani work (*an do little 
more* Ilian mak** the most of a bad jejl). 

An alternalive to te'am work in ugrieuiltural 
invest igjd.ion is to so wdden and deepem tin* 
training and po.st-gradiiate expericne'c that 
the individual can sueHU'ssfully attack ])rob]cms 
now^ attenqded by the; team. At first, sight, 
such a sugge'stion is liable to be ridiculed and 
set aside a.s ntteily impract icable. Ncveitlie- 
l(*ss, I am convdnejed that it. ts the direction in 
wliicli jirogiess is most likely to be made. In 
putting these ideas into prac.tice, howe'Ver, we 
are at tlie oiJtse*l, confronted with a great diffi- 
culty. On tlie ore* Inand, we have to train our 
future agricultural inve'sti gators in several 
scie*nr.cs so that tliey can bring knowledge to 
bear on the j>re)ble'm in hand from several 
points of vie'W'. On t he othe'i han<i, as know- 
ledge* accumulale's', tliere is .so nniedi to learn 
that men ha.ve to specialize in one branch of 
science in order to avoid too long a period of 
training. There are* tlius two o])posing ten- 
dencie's to be re'conciled. 


From June to November, J92G. there will be 
held in the City of Philadeljihia an International 
Exhibition in celebration of the* 1501 h aimi- 
versary of the signing of tlio Dcclaratiem of 
Independene^e and for the purpose of exhibiting 
world products in arts, seuence and induietiy, 
in trade and commerce, and ‘‘in the dev<dop- 
mejnt of the products of the air, the soil the 
mine, forests and the seas’. A Resolution 
of Congress provides for the co-opeTatiou and 
participation of the United States in the 
Exhibition and for tbo admission, free of duty, 


customs fees or charges, of all articles import(*d 
from foreign countries for the sole ])nrpose of 
display at the Exhibition. Official invitations 
have been conveyed to the Britisli Govern- 
ment, the Government.s of the Self-Governing 
Dominions, India, and all other Britisli Colonial 
Governments to participale in the Exiiibition. 
Private firms and individualvS iiitercsted in 
the Exhibition can obtain particulars from 
the Trade Commissioner for the United States 
of America, Church Gate Street, Ruin^om 
Building, Bombay. 







Poverty Problems: An Educational Colony. 

By Capt. Petavel. 


In the liou \\s ar* {«» 

start a.n ndiH.atioiU)] colony, it i.s nnporuun 
first' to b<‘ quite, {^(‘.ar about the fiutc'ani^o'ial 
[M'lnciple.^. Most pe<)j)lp will usk liow wo ho]>e 
tb sur(;e(*(i wln'it so inai\y a.tUiin])t.s lu.vr bi^'U 
mad<‘ and ar(‘ bf'itig made to establish seit- 
siippurtini; <idueation, wliieh have inei woji 
smd) mediocre suce.ess. Every one <»f u^ ea.i< 
think of fcli(‘ efioris oi’ tlie kind Ixon^*- wvi \r n\ 
imba at, t ie* [iresent moment by very able aiid 
earjicsl. ])<‘Oj>]o \#*h ex(^dler.t rt'sull:- # •in‘-:l.ioi - 
ally. but tliey are not (piite se]l'-su|q)<o< n j'. 
The first tdiin^ tln^y will ask ns i jierefor<‘ e-. 
we are jJi,oinij; to sueiieed v\h<*i‘e ot Ino s ha\< 
faded 

(.h)iMn()SrnON OK TIJK tVl.ONY. 

The answer is vei y siinpie Heard. !l is 
enlirelyC' matter of s< iioief*, t.a.j)ital an<l I’l i," po.saJ 
oi j)r()duee. Take fo? nistaiiec tin* in)s--ion'n y 
organiz.it ions that hn.ve s1a»'>ed edin-al nnu:! 
(‘ojonies. 

d’lie condition of sinc.-ess of lie edinalioiud 
(ailoiiy is to !ni,v<‘ as many w<)rk(‘is e..'. hn‘ 
industi’ial (an Im Kckoned e- aduiis 

and of (.hjl(ir(uv Nhjw. a.s a. m.i,tt(‘i of lair, 
this do(.s not meai' at all s lial Mie mns la- 
nnn)(‘i‘ous as the jaipd^. In fin' liisl phn c, 
the indu-^trial .slaff would wo? k full iinie ol 
course while t.he children will \M>r ki unn a.i'd 
therefoia' to fulfil the eoniiirioii, a,-. I L:‘\e (o|d 
you, tin* mdiistnaJ slafl iiiuei b(‘ (oie ednli :o 
(‘Very 3 child lam. A^ a niatl-ei ol fa( < , we ssoilld 
not need veil as many as t li.it. h(*ea.use \\(Mk!mi 
by good modei ri im thod.--. a child joifiH'.u 
educational eolony at 8 would be, a.s good ae 
adult in many bre.nehes w}n*n lie Inn^oiin ^ I \ 
Now the mission soeltdy migli! lx* able to <e’( 
all the caj)ital retpno'd and \V<‘ know tied I hiui* 
are certain industrial missions that aie leailv 
well capitalized. 

Method of IMstklhktion, 

Then coine.s the (piesljon of the disposal (d 
produce. Jt is a tiu'ribli* prob]< m. As \^e 
know-, the keenest !)usint*ss ])eople v\itli their 
whole mind on this problem, thinking and 
earing for nothing (‘Iso, may suciix'd or not. 
Very ofti'n indeed they nw not succ<'ssful. 
Clearly tin*!), missioji soiicdies are eertamly 
right 111 not. eapilabzing lin*n educational 
colonies on a se.ah* (‘iioiigli fo main* (hem e('om»- 
luically suceessfnl, 'Die missionary soeietit**- 
and edueationul (*st al>lishm(*nts, genejally, can 
face a calculable annual deficit, seeuriug 

• 1 


expenditiii'c .1.^ I h('> ic'm li, l>iit (pntr wisc'iv 
lijev rvfust* io hM'(> 1 ii( ri.'.k,‘ <-.f < onmu'i ri;',! jmd 
(/ oita]i^tJ< pr- iliij.t L( hr' ljri|(',(‘ I'dl'ea. 

e(»]oii‘vs (1.) I'-ol pa.\ , 

'rie* first t I h^’t W( fi:i.\*‘ mi dr, thru lore. 

'' to phH*e mi! lii.g( i‘ on 1 In- w^ a-k '^j>ol , ( (.(monii- 
c.diy spiM’-ku Why (‘xactty» dots \Vitz(‘uI 
sme.eed '\iiii 1'^ i ran* nr and va,v.rants. wlnlrt 
lii«.se (vsiabin limem s emji'n\'ii e niinli moie 
li<‘p<dul mi.t( » .al tii il '' 

Sii{ip!\ lve.i>U'(*. Witzsvn w.'.s cmplv lii-aiK ed. 
iim! j).-(k. d by (r(.'\'f*i*i.nM‘m who saw toil tic*! 
i.s sir pin: pMfduct". iind a mai‘lo*1 , 

\\htz<*vih moo nvrc it Inks to b(‘ said, ts ]>j;.rtn 
( iilai » V well su u; < ^ d m i iiat it is ,i land (hwfloj)- 
iiM nt s('lier.ic b a-ppim,- its la ’hour to feedm;’ 
it.' workm?. soil imprcNine its \iist projunty 
wlneli omi' niri.^li. i,-. iiow' lx‘ing mmh' by it 
lit.' rood q]^. ,s:.m<* c(*ii(htions ('an 

I) ‘ I (‘’pnnln.risl in odim phu-es only in difh'U.iit 

iOl I'lr-'. 

IdnCATJO^’. AN Injutsthy. 

'i’lc'ii again, tin* fact of enoj-moiiM importune*' 
111 (-moiMTion w:t|i niir jnnnerr (■due.alional 
('■(onus vM'ulh l'(‘ •' lui't <*(luen(.!OJial woik will be 
nuiste isimie''(h n conn' 1 o t hi'in. It W(»idd be 
.’isii net III i/sh. • I V u) hr t at first. I think 
I !';•.'»•(* .''Ujii''!"*-’ 1 \ {i,n,sw<*H'(l tlie question Ilia! 

. ni'i'ed lo ns a.'d soin ev*‘ryone \\(‘uld lx* clea.i' 
t (I'O W‘‘ do fi()! I- j)(’ to siirened Vv'ln'r(' others 
is: ' <■ IjMi'rd hv is n'lg moi e < h \ (0* t luMi t lieV ha\'(‘ 
h u but b\ -'OM.ii'g m fh^'. right wa.V in the 
of ccimonn:, kitow'iedgc whieli was (|in1e 
II.’. pos.'ibh* In Jn m. ha\'ing t(< d(*aL as aii ol 
'iiem ln(.d. will- V <immi{t<‘(\s ol people who wck' 
noi ♦i'.ononii.’t s 

OuTHN'E or inK IhtoposKi* Scheme. 

\(‘W lei me »''tt j o c t lie s( heiin s w'e nrf' i Imi k- 
ug of now 1(‘ a. sla.rl 'finv,<' who ^ 

pij.er ea,il tin lime’ 'rh(>s<‘ W'ln.» ar(‘ going t*‘ 
eo'itribuli <a[»ifid and i.s J told you aioady. 
xour gciM'rous 1 1‘\ (iopim’nt .Mim.^toi afmmg 
tiienq will ha\(' to (hx tde in con.nilt al nm with 
(tovernim-nt whose ludp vve ask foi wliiel? we 
siudi (.hoiKSi* ol the many ,sit.(‘s flue a.m now 
lieiUg oflVie(l to us. 

Having .'^‘v*l(’^ t ( <1 a sil*', wi* slnmld call k>r 
young men of (‘dueational (jualdh aA ions and 
wiili a ('apitid (d. say. l^^. upwards to 

join the eol<*n\. 11 'v\e have suth* H‘ht (apilal 
to ])n1 np tin* little bnnpaiow^ wh)('!i ^!lould 
fud be Ka-ehcv, maii'ied nu'ii Juiglit join ns 
with their (amilii s. Ji th(‘ e.apital is ^ riot 
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Kufficieiit wc shall have to call for at iimke it a ])ra(5t ical a|>]>lioatio]) of what is 

first or those who will briofj^ their xaioj]i(‘s at a learnt in class anti make it in every way part 

latei stag(‘. Our ])lan will lie t-o pav thes(‘ of iht* etlucal ional si'litunt' and I hen the tiduca- 

young men apprnxiinattdy half of tie' salary tional tiolony training will lie the best of all. 

of an ordinary ttJUtihtM' for hatif t-iiiu'. This An LIjiban Scheme. 

eainiing then wonhl bt* in a«hiiti()n t.(> wJiat they I shall now outline f)n(dly aiuhhtu- kind of 
willt'arn by their owm mdustriai or ap ienltiiral educational e.olony training wJiieh J suggested 
enterprise. The boys, as 1 was jiointing out. for t lie (Jalcutta (Virporation for tht' Mnnieipa] 

in my Icr.turt^s, would jiavt* approximatidy 3 fret‘ stdiools whie.li tuifitiate of course f)oor<;r 

hours of ])rodut.t Ive work, 3 lionr^ ol sch“oling, hoys and give them only ^<‘ry short houis of 

1 liour of pre jijiriition and htnu's of g<i.mes, stdiooling j propostul that the (^irporation 

Boy Scouting anti sjiort geneiidly. whieii is an siiould take all t lie vae.ant hits ami organizt' 

essential nee.essiiy to nmke them grow up tlie Miinitd pal sermol hoys tn eullivate thtun 
vigorously. nnthn the direction of tlnii ] ns( met ots. This 

The fees wt‘ expect imm 1 [m‘ boys will ht‘- work sli-mid be done in^siich a way as to pay 

about Ks. If) a month at first. A btu h«>\\t‘ver, for irsell. The Inst mcU)rs shouhl be paid anti 

Wt)uM have to mak(‘ hinise,lf effieieut (moiigh tphtt* woW panl in kmd in ihv piotiuct' oi these 

to (‘arn his fotai wdtliin .i, yt>ar or sti ; failing garden.-,. 1 licvt^ noAer t» vtnit'oketl the fact 

t hat, ht'. wt)uld not. be (-tm.^itlered smtabh' to the » hat theie are tliffieiibies in connet t it>n wnlh 

edueational etilony. VVt‘ do not prf)j)OM‘ to ihi.sple-n. but vacant hu.- euit ivat 'on has been 

givt‘ these yonng bttys any vtx-ationa! framing. taken ni many plat-es and i! es.ii bt tiont' with 

The prae.tical work is inimidtsl tt) be v< isa-t ilit y stmie tlt‘trf*(' of snt:ee-; e\ e^y^^ and wit li 

training whie.h is what i.v i<<jmred (oi \oung t jjis, as wit ii e v tuM lung rise." t h' moiewt'liv. 

boys. It is just tin* very oppositt to \ oe.J lomil iht moie we -.hall jind ue siniJI tlo. Then! 

training,whit;lionthecontM.ryissj)eti.i.]tz;t.tion. prt.ptsst ma-king these e.hildieii the tbslnbnfor> 
the very 1 hing to avoid in t.h(M..;.se ot tls \oung t>f a t'(»-o|>erah\ e oiga.niza .1 am h\ wineli the\ 

The prt)duct.iV(* wtirk Imwa-ver. will U'ae.h t onltl he alile t e ean n a, litt le ai the same lone 

the boys to bt* practical Ir wouhl la s\ste“ g.‘rting some pcuiiia.l tonimticjal t*diiea(ion. 

matically related to tin* sclmol wtnk, st) as to ’ * 

Idea of a Tamil University. 

By the Hon’ble Sir T. N. Sivagnanam Pillai.* 

The question has also bet>n ask<‘<l in (.erUin "That I lit' Senate is ol t)pmion that the time 

quarter.'-:, w'h(*tht'r c. separatt* Umv'isiiy fur has etmit* when the inc.j eii.sing tlt'niand ft>r 

the Tamil mra will be nt*e.(*s.-:ary. afftr t.he j.t.rTei (‘tiueatmn in tin* Presidency should be 

witlnlvaw'a] t)f the Antlhia and Krrala elcim-jiis met. [►y the < :t;i.blishment tif more Tliuversities, 

frtmi tiie Universit y of iMadra,.-, U 'I’lns qucs- and by i he i etlist ribiit it)r) of the territoriai 

lion aro.se in t In^ Tanjort* meeting in .Vugnst aavas of t he. exist mg univt*r.'-:ity so as 1 1 ) providt* 

Ja.st,^ ami was wtdl tma.,sh<Hl out. fho.^ti who a.s iar a.,s pract ituiblt* at least tinti university for 

consitltu' it unnetM*.ss«j.iy to have a .separate each principal linguistic, area wdlliin the iVc.si- 

university ft>r tin* Tamil ;i.rt'a .-eein to think it th*ne\, and that the e.stablishment of a univer- 

pt)s.sible to make the Madras Univrrsity sub- sity for the Andliras siioiild he taken up in 

serve the ideals of I lie Tamil Univej>ity. after hand without further delay.” When l.he 

the Andhra, and K<'ra.la elements have wuth- various linguistic areas affiliated with the 

drawn fioin it. This cannot he . foi Madras Madre..s Ijiiiversit-y (h'termjne eaidi upon a 

being the seiU. of Hie IVovineial (lov<*ri,uient, .setiarate Uriver.sity of it.s own. the Madras 

it will ever e.ontinue to attrae.t .stiuh'iits from University will fall within the territorial limits 

all quart(*r8, and Hie Unjv(*rsity Hien* must, of 10 miles ’ radius from Fort Bt. George, and 

therefore, he cosinopobi an. It rnu.st offer leol free to develop it.self into a teaching and 

equal alt rai'tions mui affoni (‘qual opporl uuitii'S ‘ re.sidential univ(‘rsity as foreshadowed in the 

for all peo|)h* of all langii.!,g(*s. Ji must be Preambh* to the Madra.^- University Act of 

allowed to givf; (*ffeet to Hie jirogramme <iefined 1923. 1 may. therefore, <*one,]ud(i that in the. 

in the resolution pa-ssed in Ocloher 1020, interests of the Mad ra.s University, and in the 

interests of themselves, the Tainiiians will do 

riPart of m Addross delivered at Trichinopoly, well to organize a University for themselves J 
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and that must be known as tht' Tamil llnivei - 
sity, on a liiiguLstic basis, and hringinj.* Uiido!- 
its purvinw tho Tamil arc^a. 

Types of U nivkksitiek . 

Of what type shall the Tamil University 
be ? —1 shall eonsider this question next-. Th<^ 
types of miiversiticis that we are gcuerally 
familiar wit h aw (1) the unitary. (2) the aftiliat- 
ipg, and (3) the federal. Of th(‘se, the unitary 
type denotes a university ,i!en1 red in one ]>ibrt!- 
oular locality and (hniling will) its studcmts 
dmu'tly wit hout the int-ervent ion of eolh-ges. 
The Hindu University at Ihmares and the 
Muslim Univ(M-sity at Aligarh come undei the 
type of unif.ary uni vm-sii ies. The terms 
“Residential ''and “T<‘aehing” only i3mphasize 
certain a^pts^ts of i he miitary university, and 
do not. nujily n. tyj)(‘ tlifhnvnl from tin* unitary 
university. The* liirin ''alliiiaLing is looscdy 
used in t.wo distinct sens(\s. 'Phe Madras 
University is an alliliatiiig univiu'siiy in its 
relathins wiih lh»‘ mofassil (‘o||(‘ges lyinu 
oiit.side the ten mili‘s‘ radin.s frt/in Fort St. 
Geoigm It is also (U)nn(‘('t(Ml by “atliliation " 
wirh th(‘ UiiiviM'sity of Oxfoid. Ihif. the 
natur(‘ ol aifiliaMon ol tic mofus il <-o|h*g<‘s 
with tdie Madras Uni vansity. and ol the Ma.dras 
Univei>.ity with the Oxford Univm-.sity is ({uile 
ilistine.l The inolussil e.olh'ges ai(‘ affili.bted 
with the Madias Unixa'rsitv only for }>ui post's 
of I raining and privstmting then studmus to 
the (‘xammations held by that Unuersity. 
Tin* Madras lJm\'tnsity is on teiius oj adlilial ion 
with tin* Oxfoi-d Uinvcisit.y in so tar as the 
latttir j'ecogmzes for ediical lonal |»ur])ost's the 
degr(u\s eonlerred by tin' loriiun. The It'th ml 
university has been detii>(Ml in the lesolulnm 
of thi' (lovtn'iiment t.f India IssikmI in IVH‘i 
'll! t!l(‘ stn’K't. sense ol st'.Vrral <*olh‘g(*s ol 
approximately etpial standing separaltnl by 
no oxeessive disianee or marked loiad individii- 
ality groufiinl togi'tlnu’ a?^ a UniversiiA . 
Ibe Uiiiversit y ol Mndra,s ni its rehiit ions uitli 
its constituent t'.ollt'ges lying wit ho. the It) 
miltis radius is a ie(h*ral iini\ (‘rsity. alt Innigh 
it. is exej'cisiiig atfiliatnig jiovvtu’s m iis rtdalions 
witl) t he mofussil e.ollc‘gt*s. En.ch of l hese 
three i.vjies has got its ovvni distinct juiviintagt's 
and di advantages. dMie unitary univer.sity 
possible, only if its area of junsdiction is 
limited, and all its residential and teaehmg 
functions of the unitary university are greatly 
tempting attractions, and althongfi a iiniversitA 
of the unitary type is what <‘very educationist 
greatly favours, it will not servi' as tlie typ<* of 
the university for our imm(*djate eonsideraTion 
for the Tamil Nadu, comprising of 1 1 districts, 
covering a total area of about 50, (KK) square 


miles and with 10 first grade and sei'.ond grade 
c(}!|egcs within its jurisdiction. The atliliating 
university may lay me«bt tc the, fact that it is 
tie* only possihh* tyjs' suited for spieading 
collegiate (‘diication over a wuh* ana at a low 
This «;ould lia.ve b('(n> » i,(' nn^st iaA<»ured 
l.vpe in 1857. But it c.a.nnol cdnunaml ma.iiy 
supporter.- in 1920. 'Phe ('xpernnni' ol the 
adliliated co][<‘ge.-s in the mofu.ssi! ^witli tlie 
U'uvi'rsity cl Madias is mifnigli to scare awa-y 
any reasonabh* man from I'nti'rtiMmng the idini 
of crijating a new affiliating imivi'rsity. Thi‘ 
disadvantagi's ol an aflilia-t mg umvmsity out- 
weigh ih<* sclilitry aah ani a.g<* of clu'aj) spread 
ol education d^‘rlvf'd fiom it. Tlie ari'a. (.oni- 
maaxled is de(ad(*d|\ too vast for eQ'ccti\'e 
su}H*rvision. The Liniv'‘rsity is an examining 
body and tin' highest ambition ol tin* afhliatiMl 
cot leges only to coai'h npthc students lor t lie 
‘•\:i.mmat ions Tin* staiida.fd of etfiihmc.y in 
the mofu^sd e.oilegivs i^^ ma.nnaaned by miform 
mg a rigid conhu'mily to |)i'(‘-;cnbcrl (Minieula.. 
Tin-, make.s education much worse as it offers 
no scopi* foi the (lex'eloj'meni ol origiTUilily 
oi tin' piaccic.e of individual methods uliieli 
will find fav«mr wdt h |»a,rt i<uilav piofessors qi 
diM‘ct and i lo.si* toiuh with local comiilions. 
Tamil University of the Federal Tyre. 

The only iy|H‘ whudi I ca.n reasonably think 
ol, to whicji the Ta.mil Uni ver.-tl y nia\ ennform, 
1 .'. the f(*d('ra.l tv|a. 'Ph(‘ (-iiief fea.t lire!- whudi 
eh irae.ti'rizt* a imivir^ity of a terh ra.l type is 
the reigigrdtion as a nuuter ol light of the 
equality ol it.-, eonstiiuent coih g<‘s for n*- 
ni eseot a.i ion on it,-, governmg bodl(,^. a,nd the 
leeognition of IIm'D right to c.laim >u(h ri*- 
presenf ation. 'Pin' ('quality of tin* const it lU'iit 
c.'lh'ges iK'ed not la* an “ab.-^olute (quality’', 
('u.' h coih'ge demainling an rijual nimdnu (d 
repr(‘.Mmiat i V(*s in tlie goNeinnig bodi(\s. It 
mu.st be a “ in-oporl ional ('quality" based on 
(umsiderat i(ms -.d' tin* relalivi* strength of the 
uciit i«.5’-l'(s, 'Phe b'llt'od t\pe a.ga.in 
ieM>Iv(‘s into <hi(‘»* distinct -;nb'tvp('s, t h<* 
eet*tralize(l. i lu' s('mi-c.('nf rabzt'd. and tin' 
de( entralized. Tin* .Madras I'nivirsity will 
ronfonu to (In' e('ntra]ized fedeial t > pe, when 
tin* AndliJ’a. Tamil and Ki'i’ida. ( 1< nn*iits with- 
(b';b\v from it. The si'ini-e.eni i.d ized f(‘dci‘a] 
imiversiiy conn's into Ix'mg wlieii the rival 
ch'dms oi two c(‘ritO‘s withm the University 
;u(\a hav(‘ to lu r('('oin:ij<‘(l bv an agret'ineiit to 
|■t<•ognize tlu'ir claims by ii-fEi/rding them alti*!* 
nn.i<')y all the afivanta.g('.s (»f 1 1n* s('a.t of uniXT'r- 
sity. The Mysore llnive.isity. winch holds its 
functions alti'rnately m Banga!(*re and jyysor(\ 
c«'nies under this type. This wall ]>c possifile 
only w^beii tin're are only u very iim'ted number 
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of centres in the uiiivorsity are^i, all lying 
within roasotmbie from oni* another, 

etndi within a groii]) of o(>!](‘,go»s purstnng a 
particular kind oC work, Tito tleocuit.Uizo.d 
federal uuiversily will be Ike ryjte when th‘‘rc 
are many such (;<‘<n^r(^s in iJjo area, and widely 
apart, each auxioas to aH.sert ils own <‘lainus 
as the seat of iiiiiv(‘rsity, and (su.ii denying 
every other any virtual supremacy ov^‘l“ the 
rest* decentralized li'deral 

university that suggests to iiui as e. possible 
type for the Tamil Univtusity. winm we see 
special pleading for eacl c{‘iitre and when we 
have to efleoi a compromise among ti»e rsval 
claims. When, and if, 1 lie university coin-se is 
limited to a perioil of tijr<‘c years aftei the 
Entrance Examination, all tln‘ existing second 
grade colleges will aiicomatii'ally evolve into 
hrst grade colleges, all on an (npul looting 
with one another, and will then form the 
cjonstituenl colleges in the Tamil CTidversity 
of the dec(‘ntiuliz(‘.d huleral typ(‘. When 
the eqimlity of tlie conslidjent coIh\ee,s is 
recognized, theic is not likely to lu' inueb 
objection to have Trichiiujpoly as ile^ seat of 
the university. Barring ail othei consider- 
ations, Trichino|)oly is tln‘, most ceniral place 
in the Tamil area, readily accessibit* b\ a 12 
hours" journey from Tinnevelly in I he South. 
Madras in the North and Ooimbaton* in the 
West. Select centres like Chidambaram, Coim- 
batore and Madura or Tinnevelly may be 
allowed to provide [lost-graduate ('nurses, and 
develop into jiossibh*. centres of s(*]>ara(e uni- 
versities, when in the fulness of turn- a distri- 
bution of the Tamil Uiiiv<n'sity area into 
smaller: areas each commanded by a semi- 
centralized federal university, could lx* eherted. 

I shall make my jiroposal jilain by a ('oncrete 
example. A jiarticular centre like Tomevelly 
or Madura, each of which has a gn>u|) of e.olleges 
within a limited area, may be allowed to 
develop, and wiien the t iim^ is rip(, i he thrie 
districts, Madura, Itamnad and Tinnevelly, 
might constitute into a uidversity ajea of the 
s«mi -centralized tyjr, called tfi" Pandya 
University, and di.- tribute equal eoo<'f\ssions 
between centres at Mtiduia and Tinnevelly 
like the Mysore Universiiv. Likewise the 
areas compri.se J liy groups of distrkus like 
Tiioliinopoly, Pudukotta and Tanjor-e ; S<»uth 
Arcot, North Arcot and Chinglejuu. ; Coim- 
batore, Salem and tlie Nilgiris, may detrTmine 
their own semi-oentraliz(‘J federal univertiities 
for themselves under appropriate names. 1 
may even ])rospeet furt her and say that a semi- 
centrafized Pandya Uni varsity miglit at .some 
future time split U[) into centralized federal 


universities in Madura and Thmeveily res{)ec* 
lavely rcsideutal and teaching in their outlook. 
Tims by starting the proposed Tamil Uni- 
versity on a dm'en.r-raJized federal basis now, 
we will l)e ensuring the possibility of raising 
resid(mtial and teaclLing imiversit ii^.s in variolas 
centres in the Tamil Nadu. This appears as 
the best compromise that can be effected- 
between the rival claims set up liy ilifferent 
centres. And 1 dare say tliat this must be 
welcome lo all Tamiliaus, as it affords full and 
free scope for manifesting their local patriotism 
by deveb>[)ing their own local colleges towards 
the ]m)speci of cr(.*ating a unitary, residential 
and teaching university iu t,li<‘ir res])e<itive 
(‘.ent res. 

Finance. 

Tim history of Engl isli education in India has 
been one long series of exfx'i iinents. none of 
which has ])rovc(l a.s the right solution of the 
educational necxls of the peopltn The only 
solution 1 he.t can be (‘ffected is by a. whole- 
hearted and unanimous eiiort of the various 
secuons of i he jxo]jle to determine on then- 
own individual programmes of educational 
advamx*. Tlapjxly now, education is a trans- 
f(‘ired subj(‘('t. and in charge of a people’s 
representative. With all goocl-will to livsten to 
tlie popuhii voie<' it may still lie dillicult to 
command the reipiiredi finance. The (loverri- 
luent must concede to the wishes of the people 
and lay at. theii dlsjiosal a portion of tin' funds 
(;arniarki‘d h»r education, which will be coiu- 
mensnrati* with the revenue of the are.ii. 1 
am also hopeful of ])mice]y munificence from 
tlie territoiial magnates and Matatlliipathis 
in the Tamil land. Tht Ijocaj Boards and 
Municipalities will also yiidd to the popular 
demai’d to < ontribu(e a leastmulde percentage 
of their annual income. Funds can be raiscnl 
by public. sub.se.ri[)tion as well. Tie difficnlty 
of finiuux* may loom larg(^ at first s.fght, but Ia 
patient effort this difficulty can Ix^ surmount eel. 
f fervently lio})(* that you will lay to heart the 
sai-n'cliu'ss rff the task and endeavour to raise 
the 20 lakhs (d rupees understood to be re* 
quired for giving effect to the sclieme. 

TifE Next Step. 

Our next step w'ill be to devLse a working 
bwsis fertile Tamil University. All conditioi^ 
favouring, we may start in right earnest iws 
early as jx^ssible. The esfeablislmnu'd of a 
IIm\ersily will b(* meaningless wHltout a 
simultaneous reorganization of the systems of 
pre-uni versify education. We may, however, 
start with tht‘ availabh* materia] and effect 
the neoe.Hsaiy changes in the eoiirse of ffve 
or more years m the case mav be. The Trans^ 
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lation Bureau must be oonsiitute<l and made 
to oommencf^ the work first. In tlie eoursw* 
of five to ten yeai's t he necessary tcxt-U»oks 
will be made available, and a thorough re- 
organization of education in th(' ar(*a (com- 
manded by the Tamil nniversity can be effoe.ted 
by slow degrees. To Ixigin with wa may start 
the university with on(‘ or two faculties, and 
gradually increase their number. This will 
much minimize th<‘ diffitmlty ol finding the- 


initial outlay, as the ti^tal cost of.eNtidilishing 
H s(»parat'<» university will In* disinhnicd oven* a 
number of yi^ars. I must vsomnl hcKt a unit' 
oi .warning to ej,tlmsiasts who niighl wish 
th<‘ inauguration of 1 h(‘ Tumi) Dniven ity within 
n. year or two. We must hrgin with :< delinite 
programme ol coustiLUl mu the Ihiivcrsity 
;uid wait awhile till rlu‘ best <d' oui ideals are 
realiZ('d. With tin \se words I ai.sji^you god- 
sjK'od in your labour of lovt*. leainmu and light . 


Sandalwood Oil Industry of India. 

By The United States Trade Commissioner in India. 


The sandalwood oil industry in India has 
been of very recent growth, and is principally 
(confined to th(v State of Mysore, which lias 
(extensive sandalwood for(\sts within its boimda 
lies. While the neighbouring distrie.ts of 
Coimbatore and (\)org are also noted for a fail 
share of sandalwood production, Mysore lias 
all the advantages incidental to the mauufaetnre 
of the oil, being supplied with cheap (‘lecdrieai 
poW(U‘. Up to 1910 the State of Mysore, in 
common with tli(‘ Madras (loveniment, ha.d 
been exporting all its sandalwood cut in the 
area without ri^fimng it in the country. Tin* 
output of sandalwood from these three, districts 
then amounted to d,()(X) tons per annum, ol 
w'hie-h 750 were consunuHj locally and 2e50 by 
the other jiarts of India. The ]>riiuM])al con- 
sumer during these years was (Termany, which 
piirohaa(^d nearly Mnoe-fourths of the exporis 
from India, whieli amounled to about 2,000 
tons. Mysore’s sIictc oi the prodimtion 
amounted to nearly 2.500 tons, (-oimbatore 
and Coorg betwet'n them supplying about 
500 tons. 

Sandalwood oil is required for various [mr- 
poses, the three piiiieipal uses being for pei- 
fumery, nuuiieine. and t he manidaet uh‘ of 
soaps. 

During the war whim (buiiiany was cut ofl‘ 
from the rest of t he world, th(^ Mysore (J(»veni- 
ment was getting no revimm* from sandal woini 


c.\ ports, lit 19J(), theirdon*. two factories tor 
manufacturing the oil were started in the 
v^late, one at Mysore and tlu' ot hci' s.t Be.ngaloie 
t 'Ity, ami operat ion on full scale conmuM.ced in 
U.M7. These two estahlishments aie leported 
to he the largest sandalwood oil produeeis in 
1 ln‘ wmrld, willi a total annual out put of 200, (»09 
pounds of oil. TIh‘ dni'dor of ()ne stat<‘d that 
this out]nit (H)ukl be )n('r(‘a.s(Hi still furtiuu* and 
l ha.t the Siat(‘ is now in a. jiosition to m(*et the 
world’s demands foi stimdalwood oil. 

The plantations in eharg<‘ of tlu‘ Agricultural 
and Iforest Defiarl meiits are well eared for and 
t !i(‘ supply of sandal wood is said to lx* unlirnittxl, 
thi‘ system of hdling inaturi* tre(‘s amd ri'planl 
ing the cut. ar(*a being ca,rric(l on s> ,denntt irally. 

Australia, t In* Nethei’lauds and East Imlies 
manufacture a similar but lower guide of oil. 
'i’ln* Auslrajian oil, although not a.(liialh 
< Ia.ssifi('d W'th Indian sandalwood oil. is e.\]>ort- 
(‘<1 in large (pi.intilies to Aniej ica, wheri* it is 
used for blending pm poses. Tin* Ibitid* East 
linlian jiioduct, kiiowm a.s "Maeassai (»il, 
u e(jna] io tin* lowest gunh* ol J\Iys()re oil and 
i.s .dso expoited in moihuaie (juant it i(‘s to 
.America and tin (‘(udineiit . Tin* M\sore prodnel 
is chiefly ex])o' U'd lo .lapan, where it is usetl 
foi un'dicinai puipos<*s, the (ft In** two oils 
incntiojn‘d ])i ii g ( f a lower gia.(!c a-nd rot 
suilabh* for (‘il her iiili'inal or (‘Xtmnal use*. 


The following (tom the Enquirer ” on Sir transmitted <‘X(i^vl(>n. Ntuv. h(/wever, the 

J. C. Bose’s dise.overies will be n*a«l with new methods of in M'si igai ion «i.ie l*eiTig pursued 

satisfaction by eveiy Indian: • m (lennan lJrii\ersii n s oiuJ tiinicn ol his 

‘‘Before Sir J. 0. Bose invented and utilized workns aiv not only in ptv]»arat imi in Germany 
these new instruments, in which the. legist ra-* but in Frame. A practical sab' of these 
tiou of extremely minute movemc'.ts is made interesting lesearehes is out by Sir 

possible by reflected light beams il was gene- dagadisli. ‘The dise.overics in law ui giuwth 

rally sinpposeci by phy^iidogists (led by e(.'rtain hold out gieat possibilu i« s m ii leia.sii.g growth' 

€teimim^;speoiilHtors) that “ water mo\’ement in plants on wlii<h the food td the 

lay ^t the basis of the response <^f plants to world depend.’” 



Control of Credit- Prices and Unemployment, 

By A. S. Venkataraman, B.A.* 


Tlni International AsHoeiation on Unemploy- 
ment coinmeiHiiS this book by Mr. Bellerby 
SH a valuable eontribiition to th(i study of the 
relation between (nirreufjy j^olicy and mnploy- 
inont, and as a stinmlus to fnrtjic'r research 
and fruitful effort along tho linos of the subject 
treated. This was in .1923 and rntudi water 
has flowed under tlui bridge since those days. 

Briefly put, the argument runs thus. Un- 
employment will be reduced if industry can be 
stabilized at a comparatively high level of 
activity. Greater stability in industry <‘an be 
secured by gi'eater stability of the pri(‘.e-l(‘vel. 
The movement of tli<‘ price-level is determined 
largely by the volume of money or ])urcliasing 
power made available to the (Munmunity. 
Control over the (*X])ansion or contraction of 
the purchasing power rests partly with the 
banks. By assisting tho expansion of this 
purchasing ]>ower at one moment they can 
facilitate a boom in prices; by ('.oiitracting it, 
they can intensify depresshm. If they were 
in a position to regulate its issue in sucli a way 
as to minimize price fluctuations, they eould 
thereby secure greater equilibrium in pro- 
duction, thus loading to a reduction in the 
average of unemployment. Tlie most efficient 
met'liod of restricting fluctuations is by raising 
or lowering the discount, rate. Bui before ade- 
quate results {H)uld b(* obtained, not only 
national but international uniformity would 
seem essential. Tin* practical issues eeiitre 
on t he problem of securing unity among banks 
for giving effect to whale v<*r policy may seem 
in 'the best interests of industry and employ- 
ment. 

This publication was opportune in 1923 but 
to a iarge extent it has bee]i rejidereil out of 
date by I’eason of tlie fact that with the re- 
sumption of tlie gold standard, the ‘‘Managed 
Cutremiy” regime has ceased to exist. In- 
dependently of this, certain issues may be dis- 
cassed. Leaving aside the doctrines of the 
Managed Ourremy such as tlie expensiveness 
and instability' of gold, the regulation of the 
quantity of pai)er according to t he volume of 
trade ; the regulation* of tlie volume of bank 
credit (circulating medium for the most part), 
the international Exchange rate being governed 
by the respective price-levels within 2 countries, 
price changes to be explained in terms of 

♦ Control of Crediij as a Remedy for Anemphyment 
By J. K, Bellerby. (P. B, King & Son, Ltd,, London.) 


variations in tin* volume of money and bank 
credit, variations in the ujis and downs of 
busines.s being caused by variations in the 
volume of money and credit, apart from all 
these, the main point for consideration is, the 
choice before a country is between stability 
in its foreign <*xchange rates and stability in 
do*mestic ])ric(‘s and business. A country with 
a managed paper currency, (lannot keep its 
exchange rates stable in relation to countries 
on the are.haic gold basiif, if it keeps its prices 
stable at homt*. It must, choose therefore, 
between internal stability and external sta- 
bilii y.f The choice is for stable internal prices 
with fluctuating exidiange rates. Tliis school 
has bi'cn given the nick-name of “ Chirojyraciic'' 
Economics, by Mr. Anderson, of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. The* redoubtable 
leader of the school is Mr. J. M.. Keynes. 
Pric<‘s were liigh in 1919-20. The volume’ of 
e.redit and money had exjianded ; henci* the 
c-onclnsion that we wear on a peiananently 
higher level of }>ri('es. By proper regulation of 
money and credit, prices could be ki'pt level 
and therefore unemployment reduced. 

As a matter of fact, a sound tln*ory of value 
rest in a study of human nature, of soidal 
psychology, of social organization, technique 
of mark(*ts, industrial processes, trade relations 
(international as well) as well as money and 
banking. Mr. Keynes argu(‘s, that wdiili* the 
Gold Standard makes for external stability, 
managed currency makes for internal stability. 
The two, how^ever, are not antithetical. The 
foreign excdiange rates affect all articles of 
international commerce. Adverse Foreign Ex- 
change immediately raises tlie prices of import 
goods and raises the prices of export goods 
as well, especially in a country, where foreign 
trade is an important element in its total trade. 
Wide flu(‘.tuatious in the Exchange rates bring 
about instability in internal ])rice-levels as 
well. During tlie past 10 years, the market 
machinery did not work properly. A good 
working of the price system jiresupposes a 
sound money. If money fluctuates, exchange 
fluctuates and the mechanism is spoiled. The 
machinery works properly if a rise in prices 
is because of a rise in the value of goods. If, 
on the other band, it is due to a shrinking value 

t Of, ‘ ‘TAe Gold Standard Vs. A Managed Currency,'*^ 
By B. M. Anderson {CJmae Economic BvUetin), Re- 
printed in India by Mr. B, F. Madcm of Bombay, 
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of money and a fall in exchange, a new situation 
arises. Dangerous speculation ste])R into the 
peaceful retreat occupied by Production. 
Far from consumption being discouraged by 
rising prices, extravagaiic(i is en<iouraged for 
fear that money will be worthless iji the future. 
A country which adopts the policy outlined 
by Mr. Keynes, regulating its internal prices 
by raising the exchange rate, basing its ex- 
changi‘ ])olicy on a comparison of the price- 
levels at home and abroad, exposes itself to 
the danger of the rapid movement of capital 
between its money market a)ui foreign money 
markets. Speculators t hej3 })econie the masters 
of the situation, tigljtening or relaxing the 
money market. With th(^ resuiuiitioii of th<‘. 
gold standard, the doctrin(‘s of the managed 
Currency School have e.eased their hold on 
men’s minds, if at oin‘ tine*, they vv<‘re con- 
sidered plausible and practicable. 

Turning for a moment to the conditions in 
India, it has been claimed by tlu^ Government, 
that its policy was to secure e.omparativ^^ stabi- 
lity of t he internal price-level rat her tlian t he 
stability of its exchangi* rate with Great 
Britain. The Finance iVlember (Sir Basil 
Blackett) observed ''What^ the country wants 
as a whole is st-abilit-y — stability first and 
foremost- in internal prices and next in im- 
portance, stability in Exchange.” “Had the 
Rupee been pegged down in relation to 
sterling or gold, the movements of 
world }irices would have reacted upon th<‘. 
Indian price-level. This would have be(*n 
more harmful to the interests of India than 
fluctuations in the liupee Exchange. ” The 
Government fancy tdiat pric-es have remained 
stable because the Index Number of whole- 
sale prices has moved only in a narrow lange 
but this stability has been a delusion. 
While the Index figure lends the ayipearancc 
of stability, th(‘ individual fluctuations may be 
very wj<le indeed. The Index Number is not 
reliable as a figure of comparison with other 
countries because the articles used for index 


and their number vary widely. In )>olh tlie 
United Kingdom and the Uiiitnl States, 
there are 3 or 1 different sets of lnd('X Nuinlx rs 
by different. authoriti(‘s wliich on occasions 
disagree among themselvt's. 

The following Index Niim bin's an* taken fimu 
the hidiam Trade Jour ml: 


Krid of July 1914 . , 100 \ 

[ Averagti. 

August 1923 .. 171 J 

. Diffarenl Groups. 

Metals . . . . . . . , ..163 

Sugar . . . . . . . , . . 231 

Tea .. .. .. ..211 

Cotton . . . . . . . . . . 239 

C'titton maiiufacturc‘8 . . . . . . 261 

fWeals .. .. .. .. ..114 

Pulses . . . . . . . . ..112 

Other Food Produid-s . . . . . . 222 

Oil Seeds . . . . . . . . . . 134 

Oil Mustard . . . . . . . . 92 

Jute Raw . . . . . . . . . . 73 

Bo Manufactured . . . . . . . . 123 

Other Textiles .. .. .. ..160 

Hides and Skins . . . . . . . . 125 

Other Raw and Manufacturtjd . . . . 190 

Teakwood . . . . . . ..119 


Note. — 1. The inereast* in sugar and cotton prujes 
of 131 or 139% over pre-war owing to the. forcing up 
of prices by foreign markets, Governments* control 
being very little. 

2. Only 14% or 12% increase m cereaLs and pulse.?, 
which means low^ prices, low wages for the cultivator ; 
poor prices in oU-seeds, jute and hides and skins. 

Significance . — The agricultural population receives 
low prices for the bulk of its production. 87% of the 
cropped area gels poor prices. (All below the average. ) 

The raison d' eire (>f Governnu nt V iulcr- 
ference would have be(‘n,wh(‘ii prices were high. 
Tliat they were not (in ^^7% of crop]>(*d area, 
bulk of Production) is manifest from the Index 
figiu-es. The only conclusion is that the culti- 
vator (majority of th<* Population) gels only a 
wage very near jire-w^ar and therefore is worse 
off, than other wage-earners. Hence, the 
claim that the Governnuuit by its exchange 
policy conlrolJi'i prices, is untenable, much 
less that it tackled the problem of unemploy- 
ment. 


The Report of the Department of Industries, 
Madras, for the year ended the 31st March, 
1924, states : — The question of organizing a 
Stores Purchase Agency for tlje various con- 
suming departments of Government had been 
under the oonsideTation of Government for 
some time and it was definitely decided during 
the year under review that the proposal should 
not be proceeded with, in view of the experi- 
ence of another local Government in this 
direction. The department was asked, how* 


ever, to report on the. feasibility of drawing 
up for the information of heads of depart- 
ments and other offleers, who have purchases 
to make, a list of approved Rup])liers and of 
tlic articles wdiich they can supply. The 
heads of departments were addressed on the 
subject and a list on the lines indicated by 
Government was prepared, although the final 
report was not submitted imtil after the close 
of the official year. 



The Co-operative Movement 


The Governor oI Bombay oo «laiauuy 12t}i 
opened the Ninilt (Jonfereix t^ of the Ho^l.^trars 
, Go-operativc Credit Soeieti/'s in Jiwlia.. which 
held itH sesrtiong in 1 he 8i)' VithaJ.d.a{^ Thacio'rjsey 
Memorial Hall. Tin ‘.rt‘ wan a large alli'iaiance 
o{ Eegis^ars from different Provinces and the 
Indian States and also many promijuoit non- 
offie,ial co-operative workers from ail over India. 
This ConfeJM nice, whi<*h us<ul to meet pcruwli- 
eally from 1906 liJ] 1918 at the headquarters 
pf;tho Govermueiil of India, was rmnvfd this 
and (hhiberations coinimusl till 1])*' 15th 
l^h^tant undm' the Presidency of Mr, H. (Uivert, 
Registrar^ of C(j-o[>crative Soc,ieM(‘s m the 

''ipunjah. 

His ExcellemT the (jfo\cn\oi'. in his inaugural 
speech, extended a hearty we]<'onie to the 
ghosts and expressed satisfaction at thi‘ sjh'p- 
4hi vesnlts a(*liievc<l by the Go-operatiec 
iiuivoment during last twinly-one \cajs in 
India in inculcu-ting piirunples <»f tlnd-, self- 
*\iieip, imitual aid and practical training, by 
working its democratic (umstitutioii, which was 
not only improving th(‘ e.conojuie oonduioiis 
of the masses but was raising the moral tone 
of the whole coinnnunly. Tlic Co-ojxu'ativc 
movement, His Ex<'ellency . aid, had stood a 
severe tost during the war, and it was coneju- 
siv/ely proved that the princi))les on which il- 
was based wun-e c.sseni ia;lly .sound aiul of great 
benefit to all countri^cs, inclu<iiitg India. While 
so many institutions went , during tlu* w-ar, into 
the melting ])ot, tlie Co“ 0 [)r‘ra(iv(‘ irmvinnent 
merged not only unseat lied but .stronger than 
tjver. 

■*V 

Hi.s ExielleiK'V addcti that Bomb.iy !iad 
been very fortunate from the very beginning 
in receiving active help ami sup])ort from non- 
officials in (wrying the gospel of co-operation 
to the masses, ami lu' be.lieved tliat in other 
provinces also non-officials wme rendering 
shniloi' help. The rnovoimmt had now gone 
beyond the stage where it eouki diqiend only 
on Government, and if it was to be self-reliant 
many more prominent non-officials must conn* 
torwarfi to play tlieij* part, as the iuo3*e it 
depended opon itself for propaganda and 
organization, the greater would be its strength 
and stability. 

Mr. H. Calvert,, in the oonr.He of his presi- 
dential speech, said that tin* hope of the pea- 
santry was bound up with the constitution of 
u little village association. The Baifieisen ty£)e 


of stK'ieties had provwl so successful in India 
that lliey e/nild well see in it a mesBage of hope, 
for if Germany, after fifty years* effort on co- 
operative lim\s, was able to break the flower of 
the money-hmder and gradually convert hsr 
societies from credit to thrift, tliere slmuld 
good rea.son 1o expei't tliat .similar efforts 
would in due time prodmui similar re.sull^ In 
India, t jjougli t he ta.xk here might lx greatei- 
on account of s[)e<*.jal obsta<d<‘s jW’c.nliar to the 
eountry and its social system, whudi would 
only be overeoim^ by pjolonged and pm'siatent 
efforts. He de,<*.]aref{ tlie greatest enemies of 
the co-<;perativ(‘ movement to-day w^ere those 
wjio wished f(> force the pace ami to advance 
without e,nn,s(jjidating gain.s. The develop- 
ment of tlie movemciit must depend, lie. said, 
on the chiuac'ler of the people and on the 
ability and capacity of the leadej-s. 

The great mu'd of the e.ountry at this time 
was sound eeonomie leadership. If they were 
to ,seciin‘ foi the ma,ss(»s a higlnu* standard of 
Jiving, vvhiel) w^a,^ now dep]()rably low^ it was 
ueccs.*Nary, he mged, that co-operative workers 
must IxM'omo exjuuts in rural ec'.onomie.s, and 
they must sean ii far and wdde. for ideas and 
suggeslioiis thst might lead to a solution, 
'fheir poliev must be to cdunai.e the jieoplc to 
raise tlnir owni stamlmd, not merely to reail 
and wine, but ('o’m at ion in (he (lositive direc- 
tions of better cult ivat ion. better animn] 
husbandry, bid U r buying and bottm’ .selling, 
and also in tho^i' negative ponds, abstention 
from the mouey-lemh'.r, from mi}>roductive 
borrowing, bom wa.ste and extravagance. 

Without adult education of the right type 
this })rohleru of low standard of living would 
remain insoluble. The genm’aJ ideas prevalent 
in the, country, tiie speakej* continued, were 
essentially une.eonumie-. The prevailing cus- 
toms and sentiments, scum* fortified by a 
religious feeling, made up a burden beyond 
their fiower to beai. It must, therefore, be 
freely ri'cognized tliat the ideal for a better 
living eould never be attained without some- 
thing like a complete revolution in the general 
outlook. It w'as for co-operators to endeavoui* 
to emsure what type* of scientific agriculture 
evolvcui by exports was suitable to the. economic 
conditions of the villages, and their attempt 
slw>uld be to arouse the de.sire for better living, 
through better forming and better business, 
foi’ a. better life through greater effoi ts, and for 
a better Indip through self-help, 



NINTH CONFERENCE OF REGISTRARS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1926. 
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Hassan — Man^alore Railway Project The Mysore Government have now ordered a re-sjrvey of the line. 

Typical country throu!e:h which the line woild run. 



MiMe class Unemployment. 

Debate in Indian Assembly. 


Dethi^ January 2Sth , — The As- 

sembly resuming its sitting to-day, Mr. A. 
RAilgaswami Iyengar moved the resolution 
regarding unemjdoyment whic^h stood in the 
DAine of Mr. Gangananda Sinlui, n'e.ommending 
the appointment of a Committee witli non- 
oflSicial majority, to investigate into the prob- 
lem of unemployment among middle elassos 
and to suggest remedies for the same. 

Mr. Iyengar at the outset observed tliat tin* 
unemployment problem of th(‘ jioor hinged on 
the general economic problem of the (ountry 
which had be,en ](dt unsolved by Government 
on whom lay the primary responsibility for 
solution. Huge ])over*tv and semi-s1arvat;jon 
was duo to the e(ionomi(^ policy of Government. 
This was a perpiitiiaj prolihun and so long a..'^ 
India did not get Swaraj there would be no 
solution lo it. Hul meanwhile llie middle 
class uin*in]>loyment w^as be<'oiuing more* and 
more acute,. Some time ago the (;ry was that 
there was no employment for failed flA.*s 
and failed Matricodates, But now the pa.ssed 
B.A.’s and jiassed M.A.'s eouid not get employ- 
ment. Indeed there was a V(‘rv large class of 
intellectual proletariat who <‘ould not g»‘t 
employm(*nt. 

The problem could only be solvovl liy (h-v- 
ernment realizing tin* existence td poverty. 
The late Mr. C. ll. Das suggested a scheme of 
village reconstruction in order to increase ])ro- 
duction. But this did not meet woth the 
support of the Bengal Goveinment. Let the 
Government of India at least step in and face 
the problem and thereby relieve the lot of 
^thousands of educated peojde in India. 

Sir SivASWAMi’s Amendment. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved an amenclmeut to 
the effect that the proposed Committee should 
investigate into the problem of unemployment 
among the educated classes of India and devise 
suitable remedies whethei* b)' a system of 
industrial and technical education or by revision 
of the existing system of education or by offer- 
, ihg encouragement to starting of new industries 
Qt by opeidng new avenues of employment 
by the (tetaWishment of bureau or by all 
tikjp'se or any other means. 

|& ojwned that the cause of educated un* 
emj^byment was largely due to lack of adjust- 
between the system of education and the 
m€^n^ of industrial progress. The situatmn 
wanted hot a profusion of sympathy frW 


Governmout but a d<*tenninut ion «ud earnest- 
ness. The want of tou<*h between em}))oycrs 
and standards and courses of educational 
ihstiuitions w\as one of the most .serious points 
to be consideicd. Government .should 'also <‘on- 
'^idor the possibility of starting small industries 
which employed labour-saving maciiinery in 
sulwtitution for manual labour. Fortunately, 
ov(‘n ainoj\g tlie most conservative classes 
objection to inamia.! labour was now dis- 
ap]jearing. 

Enquiry for All Ch.A8SKs. 

Mr. Badiq Hussain moved anol]i<‘r amend- 
ment so thai tlic scope of enquiry sliould not 
be eonlined to miiidlc classes but extend to all" 
classes. He poi tiled out tiiat there w"ere 
millions of pcoplt who wcie st:iiving and it 
was tli<* dut\ of Goxenmieiit to come to their 
rescue and d<' ^onuqhlnL• to idj(.‘\iate their lot 

MouJvi Alidul Kasim did not believe in a 
('Ommittee with a non-oftichil majority, but,, 
lie believed in a Committee of exjierts. 

Bir Willoughby Carey said the jirobiem of 
unemployment w^es very .serious in flic, body 
politic and it vas ne<*f'ssary that steps be taken 
Xu deal witli it as soon as possible, Init an AJl- 
Itnlia Commit tee would scrvi* no purpose. 
What W'er(' ut^sled \v(*re Ih’ovincia] enquiries 
hv local Comnutt(‘(‘s. Jn Bengal Unemiiloy- 
mem CommiUce had rc]>orted but (hie to some 
reasons, om* of which wa,s attitmh^ of local 
(Council, full fa(d]itif*s had not been fortJicomii'g'. 
The question, howa'ver, wnis fuudanu nlally 
one of tinaneia The question of credit faciliticf* 
and banking wais im]»ortant and he b(‘lievcd 
that report of external Capital Committee had 
an important liearing on the subject and 
should be studied carefully. The rea-son fox* 
unemployment w^as slump in economic condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan s\ip]>ortcd the 
resolution. 

An Economic Problem. 

Mr. Calvert, Official Mem ber from the Punjab, 
said the problem was almost entirely economic. 
The resolution so far as he undeslood it was to 
iind employment among oandidate.s for superior 
posts. Taking all faeUus in India for eveiy 
hundred persons employed ther(‘ ^yero three 
employed in superior posts, 26 as skilled 
workers and 71 unskilled workers. There was 
practically no employment in India at least 
not in the Punjab among skilled and unakilled 
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labourers to provide employment for men in 
superior posts. 

Mr. Calvert said that opportunili**.'- for 
employment in this country were absolutely 
without limit. There was unlimited scope 
for small industries but difficulty was tliat 
boys wanted employment froxn others and did 
not tlicmselves take to enter] )ris(‘ und ereate 
employme;it fiy in vestment in the Punjab 
industries as dairyin^^ (^attle-breedinj/. ^hec; 
flour mills wiu'e springing u]) but ef>]le^»e lioys 
were not. (unjiloyi'd in them. Mr. Cah^ert also 
held that otus solution wa.s nn])roveinent of 
' atgiculture whudi would pi ovide raw niaicriai 
for industries and ine.reasing wealth of Jigrieul- 
turists wdio in turn would provide nuul<<*t for 
products of lndust?‘ics. Tlic linal derd was 
''Ijonfidei'ce among industrial jmblic. 

Mr. Mang Tok Ky\ was in favour of Sir 
Sivaswami Iyer*s resoluiion. Cry in fhirma 
against non-Burmans, li<‘ said, was b eaus^* 
of unoniployineiit among edue.ated Barmans 
whom the Governnvmt ('f liidia’.s offices in 
Burma such as <aistoms, railways ami aecnums, 

■ did not engage. 

Unemployment and Unskilled Lapour. 

Mr. Oaamanlal siip])orted Sir SivaswamiV 
proposition as amended by Mr. Sadiq Hussain, 
fie denied Mr. Calvert’s statement lhaf. there 
was no employment among unskilled labouiers. 
Thousands of railway men were out of mu ploy- 
merit. An enquiry .should, theivfore, b«‘ Vviden- 
cd to include educated classes a.s well a.s work- 
men, The ■ pjTscnt system of edueation wls 
creating slaves and Balioo.s ajid Im warned 
it. was nianufactui'ing crimiuji-ls as widl, for 
men who had not morsel to eat rniglit lx come 
murderers. Tliere wa.s a lat k of bah’.nce in 
society as based on presout capital istie syfc-,tem. 

Mr. Hussanally wa,s in favour of remedying 
ttnemployiLieiit and thought provineiai mini- 
sters be left U) tackle the question. 

LaLA l.AJPAT RaI. 

Lala Laj])at Rai said lliat llu' question of 
unemployment was not ccmfiu'xl to due or two 
provinces but wa.s felt Ihvoughout India and 
must be. therefore, dealt with as aue.li by the 
Central Government. The Government must 
recognise that their duty did not end by ])jx>vld- 
ing for deience and for niaiidenamie of law'^ 
and order. It con.sisted also in .st*-cing that the 
people prospered every day. The prosperity 
af the people should not be judged by %ures 
collootcd by a few persons in Government 
offices but by t ho actual condition of the people 
which was kiiowm by their leaders and not by 
the officials who live in bungalows and drawing 


roon^;* Practically all classes suffered from 
unemployment due lo Foreign Government. 
The fiscal ])olicy of tlu^ Government and Sales 
of Reverse Coumdl had, for instance, created 
unemployment among trad(;rs. The speak* 
er felt di.sappoint ed at the .si)cech of Mr, Calvert. 
It showed lliat no foreign biueaucrat, how'Qver 
well imeutioned, euiild understand the real 
econormc condition of tli(‘ peojde. Mr. Calvert 
did not rcaliz<* t hat if educated men took to 
industry of nianulactnrmg iron iVrsian wheels, 
they would thereby displace pot industry in 
village.s. Mr. Calviu't had <<])ok(‘n of hoarded 
weal lb Imt did he realize' that large resrives at 
the di.sqiosal <d Government pul lu the Imperial 
Bank were niostly eni[)royed by fon^ign trader 
and did not tiejp small indigenous industries. 

Enquiry Urged. 

Mr. .lostn sup])oried Mr. KSadiq Hussaiu’c 
amc’ndinent for enouiry inin unemjdoyment of 
all e.l as.se.s. It v/as, he sa.id, wrong lo deal with 
unempIoyiiKuit of the (educated elasscs and 
of the industrial wuu'keis se];aiate]y. He 
pleaded for nte.rtJiig of uiiem])loyincul in.surance 
for aU classoKS ami workmen in. partienlai*. 
Concluding, he bUgge.'^M'd tlu^ spread of techni- 
cal edneotion 

Case of Madras. 

Mae.])hail sahl the result of education 
in the Madras Presidency at. p^ny rate had been 
to attveet youna men to jaw courts and to 
GoV('ruiu( nt offices In the iijterest of edu- 
catioii «is a whole he wanted that the Assembly 
should dissociate Univeivities from the idea 
that instead oi ]har('s of itarning there should 
be av(nu('s for Govorrment employment. 

Mr. B. C. VaJI o])poscd Mr. Sadiq Hussain’s 
and Lala. Laj})at Rai s amendment and 
supported the original resolution. 

Sir B. N. Miltra said he himself had taken 
some part in relieving middle class uiicmploy- 
uit:nt some linu^ ago, and even now he was 
receiving a large number of letters every day 
apjiealing for appointments. He, therefore, 
understood tin* situation. Now he could not 
do so much, and probably those who wrote to 
him in vain must now he thinking that as he 
had ri.«en up in t be official ladder he had become 
a hard-hearted liureaucrat. That, however, 
was not the case, knowing the position fuUy 
as he did, what was he to do wirh the middle 
cla.s,s oducati'd man ? 

There were also resolutions passed in the 
Madras and U. P. Legislative Councils on this- 
que.stjon. The Industrial Commission’s re- 
commendation could not be given effect to by 
the Central Government as industries became 
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a transferred subject, but Local Govermrtents 
had taken, and were taking steps in the matter. 
The Government of India had, however, 
gradually developed the. Stores Department 
and had considerably modified the rules of the 
department for the purchase of articles as far 
as possible in India, and a further modifii^ation 
of the rules on this subject wu-s under <*.on- 
. «ideration. The Skeen Committee was en- 
quiring into the mauter of ro])pointing Indians 
as ofii;ors in the Army and the Government 
of India had been adoj)ling a more vigorous 
policy in regard to the developnvoit of )‘ailways. 
The polii*y of luJiaiiization of the services had 
been accepted on the Ijnes as generally recom- 
mended by the Lee Commission, and there 
would thus be more avenues for educatt'd men. 
The Government of Lnha had granted rcini.s- 
sion.s in provincial contributions, which vi'ouhl 
enable Local Governnvnit to proceed with their 
'development schemes, which would in turn 
give employment for some of the pre.sono un- 
employed. The Economic Enquiry Com- 
mitiee's j'opori had been sent to Local Govern- 
m-^nts whose eo-operation w«is necessary. 
More than all thn’e would be a Royal Com- 
mission of Agimnilture. which might recommend 
schmnes of agricultuia.1 iJevelopment, and tlii^ 
might enable t hem to provide appointmems 
for educated mon. Now ii was for the leaders 
in provinces to take st eps to .secure^ i he solution 
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of the problem of edlieated imoniploymeni. 

U NEDUCAT ED V KEMP3.0 Y ^^E^s T. 

in regard to uiKulucaled unemployment 
Sir B. N. Mitrn. said Provinciu.1 Governments 
had not been unmindful of their obligations 
in this matter. Some Local Goveruinents 
have investigated the matter, and if the Local 
Governments Ihought that a. stage, ha.tl arrived 
when there must Ijc a central mujuiry, then 
Govcrnmoi't of India would not I'esitate to 
ant upon the huggeslion. Bui at })resent the 
ap})oiiitineiit of a Commit (oe as suggested 
would be only futile. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, thendore, suggest (‘d to the 
Assembly (o leav(' the wujoh^ jiosition where it 
was. If the Assembly still pa.ssed the reso- 
lution, tlie only action the Government of 
India w'olild take would be to draw' the at- 
tention of Local Governments to it. The 
amendment of Lala La j pat Rai was to t lie ofiect 
that the proposed Cuinnnltee witli a non- 
ofiicial majority siiould investigale into the 
])roV>icm of nnemployment in general, and 
among (Miucaded class's in jiarfumlar. and 
devise suitable remedies whether by system ol 
ir.diibtrial and tiudinical education or by offer- 
ing eucom ag(‘nu‘nf. to clio starting of new 
industries, or by opening new’' avenues of 
(‘luploymont. 

This amendment was put to vote and earned 
by i8 agaiusi 4h; 


Economics in the West. 

Indian Cotton Excise. 


London . — Jt would bo (‘XjjfiMiiij; (.00 tnucli ol 
human nature to suppos-' that the. L^tiicusiiire 
.cotton iridusiry, so hard hit in lJie.se days of 
trade depression, will share in ail respec.ts the 
gratification of o[)iiiion in India that the excise 
duty has ceas(‘(l to be. In ret'-mit years 
Lancashire has be.en fae(*d wdtli a 7-^ per cent 
excess of import duly over the (‘xcise ciiargt* : 
now she has to meet the full 11 per <’ent duly, 
which, thougli not imposed for pvtdeetive. 
purposes, cannot fail to have some jiroteetive 
efiect. The outlook would have been different 
if the abolition had been accompanied by a 
preferential arrangement, giving Lancashire 
opportunity to hold her own against Jajianese 
competition which is aided by sweated labour. 
But India, which now has virtual control of her 
own fiscal policy when the Government of 
India and the Legislature are in agreement, is 
in. no mood to make a preferemtial arrangement 


a condition of getting rid ol the <*xcise only. 
Th(^ Indian Aiew’ he.s b^M'ii thet “'11 h‘ slate* must, 
be cleaned” before otfjer readjust immts could 
Ik* oimsideri'd \\ it h a,ii o[)en mind. Th(' decision 
reachmi by the, F(‘d('raiion ol Master (^ottoii 
SpiniKU's’ A -sociation and the Mat)c.lie.ster 
Ghaniber of r.mjinerce in the (amsidered 
statement issued reeenll} sJiows a sympathetic 
understanding of the liulian })oint ol virw, and 
a recognirimi t ha.l the disappeaviuiee of an 
import so si roiiglv' and persist<*iitly reseritea 
in India is < a]<’u]at(‘<l to foster betwei'n Indian 
and Lancashire textile interests better 

-.pirii of mutual sympathy, su]>pori, and 
accomniodation In smOi an atmosphere 
(lie question of reducing the import duty on 
Lanca-shire textiles, suggested in tlie statement, 
can bo examined dispas.sionately. So writes 
the Timea in characteristic fashion : It is a 
bid for Imperial preference! * 
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Qeeman Electric Supply Industry. 

The German electrical industry shows signs 
of great activity and progress. Since the 
rationing of current became unneiiessary. and 
since the mark was stabilized, the. deimind for 
electricity for private, public, and iiidustrial 
purposes has grown enorinmisly. In 1921: the 
increase in consumption vai’ied from 10 per 
c^nt to 25 per ccuit ; but during the < urrent 
year there has been an average im'ivase of 50 
per cent as compared with ihe previous year. 
This increase, however, has liot been accom- 
panied by a paralhd rh^e in earnings, because 
there have been re])eated and large n^duc.tions 
made in the charges for cm rent. 

Many stations at present are ljk«'ly to he 
seriously inconvenienc,ed by the demands 
placed on them during the coming winter 
months, as only a few have been able to extend 
their facilities sufhcienijy to meet sn< li extra 
pressure. It is feared that a system (d ration- 
ing will have to be it)trodiic(‘d in certain dis- 
tricts. Scv(‘T{d towns liavt^ had recourse to 
foreign loans in order to oltiain t in necessary 
funds for i^xtensions and for modernizing their 
plant, but even this assistance will }}av(‘ little 
effect on tlm situation this winter. It is esti- 
mated that the next few years will in*(H*ssitate 
the duplication or triplication of tin' juesent 
capacity of electric supi)]y. 

As in almost all other German indiistries the 
whole tendeiK'y of devolopmt*nt is towards 
centralization in fewer and larg(*r statiojis. The 
powerful and cfiicient ’‘overlaiur’ stations are 
absorbing a large number of smell communal 
power stations wlihdi are either inetricieiit or 
financially weak. Further developiiu nts have 
taken place in tlie utilization of waror power 
whilst the st earn -geiu'rati fig station.s have 
largely taken to the use of lignite oi luown- 
ooal. Whereas in 1913, 70 percent of ...team- 
generated ele<*.trie current was jirodueed from 
coal, the percentage had fallen to 10 in 1924. 
Of course, the actual current generated in 1924 
had increased. The 70 jx'r (tout retVrfed to for 
1913 corresponded to 2,800,000.000 kw. hours, 
while the 40 per cent in 1921 represente<l 
4,600,000,000 kw. hours. It is not thougln that 
this tendency to use ligniu* Avill be ])ermaneiit, 
hut that technical improvemefits will lead to a 
return to coal. 

The charges for electricity, as already 
stated, have been repeatedly redured and are 
now in certain areas below pre-war prices. 
On the other hand, the cost of production is 
about the same as it was before the war and in 
many * oases considerably higher, Consc* 


quently the big users art^ obtaining power in, 
many cases at prices that leave no margin for 
profit whilst th(^ small usen* is mulcted to make 
good the. deficiency. 

The total capacity of the plants installed 
in the German electric stations amounted in 
1924 to 5,350,000 kw. This was divided up as 
follows: 725,000 kw. from whaler; 1,830,000 
kw’. from lignite, and 2 530,000 kw. fiom coak 
At the end of 1924 tlu'rc^ wev(* 2 068 private and 
1,094 municipal or S-ate-owned power stations. 
The number of townships supplied was 55,700. 
In 1913 there were in Germany 13 large power 
stations with a ca])acity of 20,000 kw. or more. 
This numVxu* had increty^ed four years later to 
39 stations afid at the present time there are 
80 siudi Iarg(‘ stations. 

Sisal in I^oktuouksk East Africa. 

Sisal fibre jiroduction is at rlu* moment a 
subject of considera-hle inten*st within the 
tropical limits of the British Empir(‘. The 
reasons are not difiie.ultto fiml. for the industry 
appears to he highly profitable, and the agri- 
culture* is simple owing to the faet that the 
plant will grow anywliere and is pi’ac^tieally 
unaffected by disea'-se or eiKOuit's. These same 
desirable conditions have* atliaeted the atten- 
tion of planters and small ca})italists for nearly 
20 years, but with \ery varying d(*gre(>s of 
success, the causes of which are worth the 
inve.stigation of those n'Cimtly mter(‘Hted in 
t he subject . . 

The economical (uilture of sisal is not as 
simple as it ajipears because the amount, of 
fibre contained in the leaves varies to an extent 
that will make the ilifiereiice between large 
profits and large losses. Tlie exact conditions 
affecting tlie fibre content an* not known, 
althougli if tlie subject luid been s(.ientifically 
.studied in Die past full knovvli'dge would by 
now^ be available. Meteorology ])Iays a very 
important part, and a limited period of drought 
appears to be essential for sufficient fibre 
content., and likewise a ndatively ]joor soil, 
although not poor enough to delay the growth 
of the plant. The system and methods of 
cultivation also a))pear to play an important 
part, and there is no doubt that plant selection 
is of considerable consequence. 

East Africa ap})ears to have proved itself 
far superior for economical production to the 
original home of the industry (Mexico), and 
it was first ii\troduced there in 1893 by Dr. 
Richard Hindorf. The Germans rapidly took 
up its cultivation, and by 1914 had over 20 
jrears’ experience of its economics, as againi^t 
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not more than seven years by British plant eri<. 
During the war little experience was gained, 
as many of the planters wore fighting and the 
high price of sisal did not make for a study of 
cheap production. Even when the agriculture 
is carried out with good results failure is still 
possible, and in fact common, because it has 
not been sufficiently realized that expert 
migineeriug eoiulitions are of great irn])ortance. 
The plant ainl machinery requin'd for sisal 
production absorb a large part of the capital 
necesHary, and unless reasonably i^xaeL esti- 
mates and plans can be made before planting 
even cominonees it is not unlikfdy that serious 
mistakes may have* ])t‘ttn made which add both 
to the capital and production costs and make 
the difference between success and failure. 
Lastly, sound financial methods are tsssential 
The costs of product i(m must im-iude a con- 
tinuous programme of (‘Xpensive r<‘-]>Ianting, 
and owing to the large, amount of plant an<I 
machinery used and ihe rough usage it receives, 
a heavy (diarge for dcfireciaiiou must he made. 
Obviously, ui any undertaking requiring much 
machinery and plant,- the scale of operations 
is a weighty factor. In this resjiect the Dutdi 
producers in Java appear to liave gone far 
ahead of other arenas, and their faidories ari' oti 
a scale unheard of in East Africa. 

In Portuguese East Africa much of the 
agriculture is perforni<‘d by larg<' Inud com- 
panie!s, and the attonijits at sisal production 
have been undertaken on a companuivch 
large scale. The industry starlet! only about 
1910 , and has therefore , had insuffi<ien1 time 
to be thoroughlv' tested, but- tli(uv certainly 
appears to be a serious intention substantially 
to develop sisal production. There, is much 
British capital inv(‘.sted in these lend com- 
panies — for instane-e. tiic Mozambi(]u»' Com- 
pany and tlie Zambesia Compania. Jd«M^ently 
interest has been taken in sisal production in 
Portuguese Nyasaland, which lies between 
the sea and Lake Nvasa. with its nin-thern 
border against Tanganyika Teriitory. It is 
chartered to a Portuguese company larged 
financed with Englisli caiiital, Britisfi effort 
in East and (Vntral Afnea (except for well 
proved mineral areas) has eon<'(ntrated m 
British admin ish^red ar(*as, and it has been 
the same witJi German (japitaj. As interests 
widened they naturally spread to well-known 
rather than unknown districts. Portuguese 
Nyasaland possesses a very few limited^areae 
which are ideal for largo -scale si: el pioduction. 
English and German companies have .starled 
operating there since the war, 


Books in 1925. 

A t<ital of 13,202 bo(d::s is reeoidndi by the 
PuhlisJiers' Circular as having bei r published 
(budng the pijst twidve momlis. Tljis is u.v 
im*rease of 49fi ov( r (lie total for 1921 




1924 

1925 

New Books . . 


8,024 

8,520 

Translations 


32 J 

307 

Pamphlets . . 


1,108. 

1,150 

Total New Books 


9,513 

0,977 

New Editions 


3,193 

3,225 


Total . . 

12,700 

13,202 

I'he totals for 

the yeai> 

since 1913 (thf 

pr(‘-war’ record year) are ;■.)! 

-'c of ecnsid< rabk 

int‘‘,rest : - 

New' 

Now 


Year. 

Books. 

Editions. 

Total 

1913 

9,541 

2,838 

12,379 

1914 

8,863 

2,674 

11,537 

1915 

8,499 

2,106 

10,665 

191 () 

7,537 

1,612 

9,149 

1917 

6,006 

1,525 

8,131 

1918 

6,750 

966 

7,716 

1919 

7,327 

1,295 

8,622 

1920 

8,738 

2,266 

11,004 

1921 

8,757 

2,269 

11,026 

1922 

8,754 

2,088 

10,842 

1923 

9,246 

3,028 

12,274 

1924 

9,513 

3,193 

12,706 

1925 

9,977 

3,225 

13,202 

The following lis 

t shows lh(‘ Sola] innriber of 

publications in eacli ola.ss foi' 

192') ]92i 



Totals 

Totals 



for 1925. 

for 1924. 

Philosophy 


. 288 

317 

Religion 


981 

956 

Sociology 


. 932 

920 

Law 


. 318 

230 

Kduoation 


. 247 

233 

Military and Naval 


. 262 

188 

Philology 


. 263 

203 

Science 


, 617 

585 

TeA‘hnology . . 


. 609 

586 

Medicine, Public Health, etc. 

. 399 

388 

Agriculture, Gard" 

. 208 

102 

Domestic Arts 


85 

50 

BuBinoss 


150 

134 

Pino Arts 

. . • 

. 281 

325 

Music (Works al^out) 


129 

131 

Games, Sports, etc. 


. 222 

220 

Literature 


. 553 

525 

Poetry and Drama 


791 

810 

KifJtion 


. 2,769 

2.801 

Juvenile 


. 1,124 

1,016 

History 


499 

468 

Description and Travel 

. 678 

674 

Geography 


91 

97 

Biography 


. 632 

677 

General Works 


171 

220 

Total 


. 13,202 

12,706 
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Co-operation in Inoustey. 

Mr. W. Howard Haz’^dJ, Director of Messrs. 
HiZ3ll, Wa-tson and Viney, Ltd., Prirwers, of 
London and Aylesbury, and Presidcnit of the 
Federation of Master Printers of Gr<‘at Britain 
ami Ireland, r(iO{mtly wrote to the ^diior of 
jPAc Times as billows : — Some of yoxir 
correspondeniH have referred to the desire of 
labour (o. share in the profits- of indusay and 
to have somi^ measure of control. 1( js i hero- 
forcj worth considering what has been done 
by one of our ini])oriant industries to ])roinote 
profi; -sharing and share-piir(;has(‘ by employees. 
The Fe.lcralion of Mister i^rinters appointed 
a committee a few’ months ago to <‘xaniine 
schcniLis of profit-sharing and share-purchase 
suitable for tlie industry. Their rejiort deals 
with th(‘ subject fully, and explains various 
methods which have bc‘en in existenee ia the 
iudustry for many years. Although the report 
has b 'cn prej^ared by ami for th(‘. ju'inting i rade, 
the rn dhods sagg('sted are suitable lor any 
indusiiy or business. One nn^thod is. that 
when tlu^ tlivideud on the Ordinary (uipital is 
above an agreed minimum, tor eacdi I j)er cent 
deidared above that amount 1 per tent or some 
other jigrc'ed p.u'centage on their total wages 
in the linamual year shall be paid to the em- 
ployi'es. TtiU|, if G pu* tiont bo the mini mum 
dividend, and JO per cent be deelar(‘d on 
the Ordinary eaiilcal, the workers would 
receive 4 ])er cent (or sorat' othej* fixed per- 
o^ntage) on t heii earnings for tliat year 
A second scheme suggested was, after reserv- 
ing the niiiuinmn thvideiul, to (hf.tribute an 
agreed fraction of th(' balance ol tlu' profits 
ro the work'Ts as a pru ceni age on the ir earnings. 
B^th scheiries have proved sue(*.essfnL and 
would, wi! i) modi Heat ion, be suitable for njiy 
business or iniiisrrv. The profits thus paid 
to the worlvTs must lx- in adililion t«,>. e.nd not 
in lieu of. fail wages. A wc/rking man lives 
by the week and (‘umiot wait unlil the 
end of t h • year f<u' pan of lii^ wages. 
His share of tirofit*^ must hv a bonii.s over 
and above a lao' rate of svages. Any 
scheme for o IT Ting shares to employeuxs 
should b,,‘ in accordance with a working man's 
habits ami on! look, and tie' following method, 
which has been very sucemsful in the last 
twarnty-fivo years, meets this difficulty, and Is 
suitable for a company whoso shares normally 
stand at a premium., A special class of em- 
ployers’ Ordinary shares should be created, 
whioh can only bo issued to rhe tunployees at 
par. The shares can be pur<diased for cash or 
by small weekly instalments, When a holder 


wishes sell he oaii, and w^hen he ceases 
to be employed by the company he must ofier 
his shares to the dire<*torF, wdio find another 
employee willing to purcdiase at par. If no 
employee be willing to purchase at par the 
holder can sell at any price to whom he pleases, 
but all subsequent liolders when selling must 
ofier the sliares at par to the directors, so that 
ultimately the shares will return to the em- 
ployees for whose benefit they were created. 
This scheme encourages the invaluable qualities 
oft hrifl and self-ndiance. and gives to the holder 
all tlie dividends and rights of an Ordinary 
shareholder (cxce])t a restriction on the 
rights of sale) on very favourable tcims. The 
need of the ]>resent day# is to increase the 
efficiency of our industries and to allay unrest. 
If a profit -.shaiing or share -purchase scheme 
be successful, it mustimuease efficiency, as the 
workers know iliat higher outputs or any 
economies they can make will help to swtIJ 
the [Tofits in vvhic-h they share. Unrest will 
be lessened when rhe workers realize ihui high 
profits are sharcMl Ix'tween capital and labour. 
Profit-sharing and .share-holdaig by employees 
are not a jianacea for all oiir industrial ills, 
but they c.r(‘ sugg(‘sted as a means oi bridging 
the ga]> which too often siqmrates capital and 
labour. 

Watek Power Exhibition at Basel. 

Accjoiding to the T lines Trade and Engineer- 
ing Supplement, tlie arrangeiiKuits for the 
International Exhibition of Inland Navigation 
and Water Power whitdi will tak(‘ place at 
Basel lioni July Ist Se])tcnibcr Ifith next, 
ar<‘ pro(H*(‘ding actively. Nearly all the big 
Swiss manufacLiirers, as well as the Federal 
Railw^ays Department, have agreed to partici- 
jjat<‘. Amongst foreign (countries, Belgium, 
Germany. France. Holland, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia are also making 
a display. Ni'gotiations are being carried on 
with Canada, Great Britain, Norway. Sweden. 
Hungary, and the United States with a vie w 
to o]>taining (heir suj>})ort. In France the 
Governnnmt has appointed a special Com- 
mittee for tliis exhibition. France, Germany, 
Holland and Italy have all taken space for a 
display by their respective Governments and 
private firms. The World Power Ccnfc.rence 
will hold a vsjv^cial meeting during the course 
of the exhibition. International discussions 
will be arranged on such subjects as the 
of electricity in agritnilture, railway elect ri- 
fication, inland navigation and the utilization 
of water power, and international exchange^ 
of power. 
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Some Aspects of Recent Economic Progress. 


Montreal, January 1926. — The futiin' 

holds prospects ol better times not only foi 
Canada, but in Europe and in the world as a 
whole. It is only slowly that we arc oorninj; 
to th(^ realization of the vapidity of rec.ent 
economic progress. It is a far cry back to tin* 
old economics which functioned only as a 
means of ex])la.ini ng wiiy there was so much 
misery in the world and in jU’ovini' that tin* 
necessary shortage of pj'cjduction was an 
inevilabie c.aiis^' for tt>o starvatior^ of a. large* 
proportion of humanii y. In the few yeai>‘ just 
prior to the gr(3at w^ar, civilized count rie.^ 
increased proriuetion vaptdlv and (he <‘vcr 
growing momentum of industrial progress out- 
stripped all tlieory. Prospon/y became common 
rather than exce])tiona!, iunl Hk* ri!><ii*g stand- 
ard of living was recogniZ(‘d as t he mitnrr.l 
product of a capitalistic society in an ioduslriad 
age. The wholesale destruction of life and 
prosperity »luriug the war, led many to beiicvt* 
that generations of retreiK'hnnml would lx* 
required before we would again achieve tin' 
pre-w^ar standard of living. During the war. 
however, productive processes were speeded to 
a point beyond previous bcli('f and to-day 
wc are once more’ on the v( rge of a })eriod when 
our problems will bo tlios(‘ of overprodinstion 
rather than those of the oM d^iys of social 
deficit. This new^ fear of over pi od net ion has 
taken the place of the old f<‘ar of deti^*j1 and 
this new fear will coiitiniu' to hold sway uidil 
the world has solv(‘d the problems involved 
in financing steadily increasing consumption 
and continuous improvement in standards of 
living. 

In a very real sense the resolution of the 
American Bankers’ Association this fall, appro- 
priating funds for economic research with the 
aim of abolishing poverty and permanently 
wiping out unemployment, marks the begin- 
ning of a neAv epoc*h. In this age w’^e must 
cease to consider such efforts as Utojiian, and 
begin to look forward to the accomplishment 
of such results as the natural product of the 
workings of our capitalistic organization of 
society, and realize that only under an organi- 
zation which gives large individual rew%ard« 
for individual initiative, could such pi ogress 
Be achieved. These constant improvements 
in the standard of living throughout society 
constitute a conclusive answer to socialism 
and bolshevism. Under no other organization 


of society has the general stendanl of living 
been so high. The improvements which are 
taking place froVn wutiun. coihinulr the h(,st 
proof ofthe adaptabiliiy of our pre.^fM.i organi- 
zation to new e.ondilions. 

The active interesl of indu.stnah r'cmm<‘reia] 
jind financial li‘adei's in the scjcuiutie .‘'•olniion 
of thesii problems i< a most promiMug di-vclop' 
rnent. Econoinit'. changes as far Vf'aelnrg as 
this industrializing ])r»)C/^,s. invclvm clu.cg<s in 
sfxial strucUna Hurl jiro well wa.itli I he most 
<*.andul and int«‘lligcnt study All loo in 
the past, such theorizing has Ix'cn left t(» the 
1 dormer ami tin* politician w1k> }u v(' merely 
suggested sonn legisirtive panacea (Jc>V).n]* 
ment administration involves an ‘Xpersivc 
bm*eaucratu* eonlrol, exjunsive to ;},dnMm,''tri 
and iucfiLcetiv(> so far us peimancet. solctiens 
arc* concermnl. From this Viowpoml. then, 
liie work of Ifoovc'f, HI seciirij g (rial 

eo-opu‘ation is doubly significant , for h's work 
ha^ not only been rlonc* wr. honi tjie pai-.-nge 
of mandatory lc*gisJation, but veitli the fuU 
c‘.o-operarticn ol the most ive mai.n- 

f.i.oturers and engineers in irnMiV line,-. In 
this procYss, the contributions by umversllics 
and foundations for econotme roearc h are 
l)<‘coming increasingly ini])ortai.t and the co- 
operation of indu'dry becemes inort enihisiiistic 
as t his co-opcu’etifui ])roduecy more* inoeMUiible 
results. The inlcrcst whicli such leedm.^hip 
ha.s centered around the various industrial 
trade cycles, is already tending lowarrls mra- 
.surcs whieli are miiigatii g the .'•’everit y of lUese 
cycles. With tin* genera] realizc.ti( n of the 
vast waste involved in the rise and fall of 
busiuess activity, has c»‘ino more highly co- 
ordinated effon toward rediK.Irg this fluctu- 
ation. Those rn-Miufacturing plants wliuh have 
heavy^ seasonal piodiK-t ion are more jutive in 
producing standaril prodne.m duiii g efi 
season’* periods. Manufact mers and retailers 
an* aiding tra.ts]K>rtat ion comiianle.s by adjuj,t- 
nig tlicir ordcU'sto p(*rieds when 1iT.ffi(d,s le.ss 
heavy. In the power industry, 'hde is a 
tendoney toward greater efiiciciuy thr<uigh the 
proce.sbcs of seeming inon* haiaerid leads. 
Financial leadeis are attmnjUii g^to scctiic 
gieater stability through a K lurn to the gold 
basis, in order tliat fluet nations of exrJiaige 
may be a Smaller clenieiu in business unru - 
tainty. So long as each industry looked only 
to internal problems, there was little attempt 
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to co-ordinate improvement, but res(*,arch haii 
done much to emphasize tlie necessit y for har- 
mony between industries. 

Research is doing much t o si‘cure productive 
results along the line of simplification and 
standardization of ma.crials, equipment and 
products. 'W’liile the Canadian luarkci is as 
yet too limited for many types of lar^r-scalc 
production, yet tlnu’c ar(> grc^at gains possible 
in this direction through the elimination of 
non<vssentia1 varieties of [iroducts. Ste.ndard- 
iz3d and ititi't^diangoable parrs nqu'esent a 
saving to both the f)rodu(u*r ami ronsunier, 
and recent, investigations show that this 
pro(5ess has y<u been carried far enough. In 
treating this subject of S.mpljficatinn. the 
mon filly leMm* of Parelay's Bank says : 

Simplification and Standardization.— ''Thm is still 
another factor in the present money situation which 
seems to hv^ve passed almost unobserved, yet which 
destsrves special mention at the present time, namely, 
the cumulative benefits Uowing from the es>tabUsh- 
mjnt of the Division of vSiraplifiod Practice in the 
United States Department of Commerce, nearly four 
years ago. The folly of manufacturing sixty -six 
varieties of paving brick when only five are actually 
necessary to meet all demands, needs no demonst ration. 
By force •of inertia, however, tb(‘ 8Vj.uation would 
doubtless have endured indefinitely in the ubsenoc of 
some agency whereby producers, distnbutors and 
users could como togotlicr and agree to minimize the 
excess varieties iu shape, size, quality, process, compo- 
sition and other charactoristios of many products. 
Thus, the styles of wo von -wire fencing have been 
reduced from 552 to 09. Where 78 sizes of IxmIh toads, 
springs and mattresses were formerly manuf<icturod, 
only four art; now tiu'ncd out. Bolts and nuts for 
farm machinery have been reduced from 1 ,500 varieties 
to only 8i0. Hotel chiuawaro has declined similarly 
from 700 to only IGO kinds. Nine types of mUk 
bottles now do the work of 49. House- builder's are 
content with 24 difierent kinds of metal lath as against 
125 formerly. Several other items used jn building 
construction have been simplified to the gain of all 
concerned. The lumber industry has thus taught 
itself to economize nearly ,^200,000,000 annually. 
The good work is going on steadily in a widening circle 
of industries. Automotive parts, boiliMs, boxes, 
concrete blocks, dental supplies, furnace parts, grocvery 
bags, tanks, <hI burners, pocket knives, wooden tool 
handles, hardware in scores of difterent groups, steel 
lookers, rubber heels, cotton fabric colours, invoice 
and other office forms — those are a few of our domestic 
lines where highly practical iimovatious have been 
made in the direction of greater simplicity. But the 
t?nd is still fat away. To quote the author of the 
movement; ‘Thei-e is a great aiT*a, .still untouched, 
in which the application of those waste -oUmiuatnig 
measums may well save not millions but billions.’ ” 
Pevbaps ^ho mexst difEoult, imaieciiato prob- 
lem bjfore economists, managinnent and 
labour, is the one involved in the financing of 
increasing consumption. Increase in produc- 
tion, of course, tends to lower price : lowered 
price presents difficulties for the manufacturer 


and, in spite? of increased consumption, usually 
results in depression and a return to something 
like the old vscale of production. Increasing 
must eventually take place in such a manner 
as to steadily raise standards of living without 
producing Jong periods of severe depressions. 
The world can make use of all that the world 
can produce : Canada needs Canadian products 
and the world can use oiii* surplus, but thery 
are still important, iinsolv(‘d problems con- 
nected with the increase of their consumption. 

Inter relationship between Economic 
AND Social Structure. 

One aspect of the (iomplexity of modern, 
economic life is th<‘ close relationshij) between 
the problem of ownership and the problem 
involved in the modern idea of the family. 
The (lecrt?asing size of the family unit is produc- 
ing economic (consequences whi(’-h arc only now 
beginning to be recogniziuL No longer do(?s 
tin? single household contain the grarKi]>areuts, 
the parents and the younger workers. De- 
creasing mortality rat(‘s ])roduce jui ever- 
increasing proponion of old people* who are 
unable to find posu ions which will enable them 
to support iliomselves entirely from immediate 
earnings. Modern medieal science is jirolong- 
ing industrial operations are carried on at 
a' speed dcruanduig youth, and mt(‘resting 
e(‘.ononiic adjudnients are taking place, which 
supply t in? neiuls ol age from tlie general social 
income, rather tfiau from the immediate 
earnings ol the iduldrou. Yet people 

realize the (dosi* r(‘lationship betwe(Mi tjiis 
problem and the problem involved i)i large- 
scale fmaiK'ing. 

Among the outstanding examjjles of the 
process of hiiamnal adjustment^ wduch is aiding 
.soci(?ty to m(;(d this cJiange in tin*, family unit, 
we might mention the gr(*.at increases in the 
volume of savings, the tremendous volume of 
cadowiucut iusuranc(*, and both nationwide 
and private coin]>any ‘‘old age ptuision*’ 
plans. But tlic movement is of such major 
importance that these developnnmts take care 
of only a limited proportion of the individuals 
concerned. Tin* greatest development has 
been in the directio)) of making all members of 
our capitalistic society capitalists, custom<*r 
ownership, the employee ownership movement, 
the floating of $100 and $500 bond issues, are 
all steps in the recognition of the fact that the 
whole public may becxnne an investing public. 
The great progress that is being made toward 
encouraging widespread and public ownership 
of industry, is just as significant an economic 
change adopting society to this new family 
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l^elationship, as is the decreased size of the 
individual house and the widespread develop- 
ment of hotel and apartment life. There can 
be no disturbing bolshcvists in a society where 
all members feci that it is to their interests to 
support the existing social order, and where 
there is no longer any group of whom the word 
“proletariat” is descriptive. Yet the out- 
standing factor in this situation is the steadily 
increasing necessity for securing widespread 
public confidence in the financial stru(‘,1.ure 
which, on the one hand, permits large-scale 
production, and on the other hand, supplies 
the needs of the increasing group of non- 
producers. , 

The Financial Stkuctuhe. 

From the view'point of finance and industry, 
widespread ownen^iip of the Gorjioration con- 
stitutes the most interesting of recent economic 
developments. There are many old problems 
of social responsibility and absentee ownerslii]) 
which a])pear in a new guise in this form of 
financial organization. 8o long as the corpo- 
ration was owned by a few W(‘ll -in formed 
individuals who bouglit and sold their shares 
within their own groujis of friends and inti- 
mates, tliero was little geiK'.ral interest in tli(‘ 
company or in t he sto(*.k exchange whore tlu'se 
transactions took jdace. But to-day, as tin* 
general piil>lic ent(U’s upon the ownership of 
industry, many of thesf3 reio,tionshi]>s are 
undergoing rapid (diange. Formerly, the 
corporation director was elected to ])rot(‘ct the 
interest s of his friends ; to-day, h<‘ stands in a 
position of responsibility towani the \\hole 
inve,sting jniblic who own, or may own shares 
in the company. The stock exchange has been 
a publici market in which transactions tliat 
take place are of wiflespreail iiiter(%st and 
importance. The speculator lias broadened 
his function until he now acts as a middleman 
of securities, regulating supply and performing 
a true economic function, so long as he stabi- 
lizes prices and prevents securities from selling 
at prices higher or lower than are justified by 
their yield and security. When he buys 
securities in the belief tlnat their true value is 
higher than the market price, the speculator 
furnishes a market to those who desire to sell, 
and when he soils stock sliort, he prevents 
temporary shortage from carrying prices higher 
than conditions justify. Wliiither this func- 
tion is performed by the individual or by th(‘. 
pool, the operation constitutes a useful market 
function, suedi, in short, is our present theory 
of the economic functions of the speculators 
in the security markets of the world- 
• 9 


With increased recognition of the necessity 
for better balance between prodiujtion and 
c.onsutiiption in the major cominodily markets 
IS aiding in establishing an in(^j‘(‘ased stability 
in rather marked contrast with tin* lai^k of 
concerted effort in tliii saiin^ direction in the 
siHuirity** market. It is quiti^ evident that 
great benefit, would ensure to tlie- business and 
llnancial stnnjture from measures, of credit 
control calculated to pr(‘V(‘nt tlie too wide 
swings in somirit.y pricins with their attendant 
evils. 

Because changes in jirice level of securities 
increase the volume of business or 1 he exchange, 
the, whole financial organization suri'ounding 
the exchange is under sevens temptation to dis- 
seminate rumours which will encourag(‘. ehanges 
ill the prices of seiuirities. Daily papers con- 
tain frequent rehu-ence to tlie formation of new 
pools, whose ]>iirj)oso it is t<i control and mani- 
pulate stoidv jirices. While, the activity of 
pools whic h function in a true spi'culative 
capacity is not under question, yet the cireu- 
hdion of false rumours injuring the value of 
stock, or tlie releasing of good news after the 
])ool has bought from less intimately informed 
investors, tand other destructive and injurious 
o])erations of this character result in the loss 
of earned savings and undennine the confidence 
of the investing jinblic. 

When a coinjiany lists its securities on the 
exchanges <»f the world it is asking for financial 
assistaiHjc iVom the investing ])ublic. If the 
liiiancial and industrial w'orld wislu's to retain 
the full (^ontidmice of this public il must c.oinc 
to recognize the rights of the indiviuiud in- 
vestor. Semi-annual or quarterly repents may 
be issued with the idea of giving 1hi‘ 3>ubiii 
enlightenii’g information as to the real status 
of the Company. It is a matter of fraiui when 
directors take actions that d(‘l ihorately bring 
losses to tJie coni])any of whieli ilioy arc direc- 
tors and the r* nc must soon conu! when there 
is full roc.ogninon of the fact tliat the interests 
of the inv(‘stor are not fully proliuled unless 
he receivt's full, aiauiratc inforinatimj with 
regard to the value of his holdir.gs. Already 
there is general ehort tow. id greater industrial 
hormony through the industrial i ii<l e.ustoiner 
ownership m >veinerts. The effovi of tomorrow 
must be toward giving all t In* jinblic an indivi- 
dual interest in su]>]X)rtiiig the gcin ial siu'ial 
order. The increasiTig economh? suiqdus must 
b<i so widely distributed that all society shall 
be interested in preserving our present social 
order. 
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It is evident to finanoers tbai there is gnjater 
difficulty in this jiioblem of disseminating 
accurate information than Ihe general (>iiblic 
may realize. Who can bell just how tin* re- 
lease of information will effiujt the market. 
There may be doubts in the minds of manage- 
ment both as to the extent by whn;li th(3 
company will benefit and as to how mucli, 
ciiange sucji news should make in the v.due of 
the securities. The directors -may be quite 
confident that the company wdll b(' only 
temporarily inconvenienced by an uuforfmiate 
happening or bhey may judge t hat what seems 
like good news may have very little real efiect 
upon the value of the stock. When well 
informed men have difficulty in evaluating 
information, they may well fool that, the 
general investing public, will maloi stuioas 
mistakes in determining the eifeci of tlieir 
information upon the valu(^ of the s<‘(nirity. 
Yet it is evident that the public deiiiand for 
accurate information will not be satisfunl by 
the old dictum that the st ock-hohh rs liave 
elected certain responsible directors and that 
they must be (content with w'l)a.tev<‘r mform- 
atiou and action these direc-tors deem wise. 
The problems which are develojujig from this 
wider general interest in tJie s<‘Ciirit.y market 
seem most diffi(iiilt but there is no oil-hand 
panacea to remedy tin* situation. 

To-day the world is economically disorga- 
nized and far-sighted leaders are doing their 
Utmost to restore social stability and financial 
confidence. To wait for the (ikiviunnumt to 
take action demanding reforms may be dis- 
astrous. This is a matter which may be 
takim up from wit hin and increas(*d public 
oonfidonce gained through a voluntary re- 
cognition by big business of its duty in the 
direction of greater responsibility towards 
investors. The American Te)egra])h and Tcde- 
phono Company and the United 8tal.es Steel 
Corporation are anmng tlie leaders in this 
movement toward furnishing th(‘ juiblie. with 
the maximum information jiossible ('oneernirig 
conditions. It would be well for tins move- 
ment to be intelligent and come from w'ithin, 
and not for it to be foisted upon th<‘ finanoial 
structure through legislative yiction. 

It is evident that tin' stock exchange is 
destined to become incn^asingly important as 
a public investment exciiaiigo. The ri'ceUt 
activiti(*s of the Ncav York Stock Exchange 
in dev(‘loping machinery to aid in the detection 
of stock swindling, constitutes a recognition 
of the^ resptmsibility of tlu; directors to the 
general investing public ; but the steady pres- 


sure which they are. (exerting toward wider 
disseminations of accurate information and 
their demand for (piarterly reporte, constitutes 
a far more importaiit ste]) in this same direction. 
This recognition of responsibility is a most 
hopeful sign for linaiic.e management, and 
industjy must steadily raise their standards 
if full public coulideiice in the capitalistic 
organization of society is to be maintained. ^ 
British Industries Fair. 

The British Industries Fair, the largest 
annual trade fair in the world, is to bo held 
simultaneously at London tind Birmingham 
from 15th to 2()tli February, 1926. Dificrent 
grou[)s of trade's will be sliowui in each city. 
This is not to be oonfiised witli the British 
Empire'- Exliibition, now' closed. It is a buyers* 
Fair, and is organized by the British Govern- 
ment Departineiit of Ov<iseas Trade and the 
Birmingham (Jliainb* r of Coinnu'rce. Jhaotically 
all the important industries will be represented. 

Invitations to the Fair have been sent to 
150,000 buyers in various parls of the world. 
Gandaian maniifac.t un rs will exliibit iu a 
special section, whicli is being orgaiiizi'd by the 
Canadian Gharnhor of Commerc e in London. Iu 
past y('ars, buyeT>v from all parts of ilie world 
have att(;nded the Fair. It is anticipated 
that many Canadian buyers will attend as 
usual. 

The e-lothing and allied trades will exhibit 
foj the first time. Tbi.*^ is essentially a trade 
fair, but. in Tf.^[M:>ise to the recpiest of the 
majority of ('Xiubitors, tlie public will be 
admit.t(‘(l during (ur^ain restrieud Iiours. It 
surpasses in size and diversity ol products, 
all the Continental trade Fairs. Information 
requirt'd by intending exhibitors or buyers can 
be secured from the four British Government 
Trade Commissioners in Canada, at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnijx'g and Vancouver. 

Two conditions, lu'fore. India can pull her 
weight in the Eln]>i^e^s naval effort, are stipu- 
lat ed by The Daily Chronicle, which, in a leafier, 
draw^s attention to the, problem of India’s 
naval defence and points out that India must 
become richer and her system of Government 
internally ami externally must get Indian 
public opinion in new and positive seiise 
beliind it. Only in [iroportion as we make 
actual great and potential resoui’ces of the 
country can further money be spared for the 
tlefence from ilev('lopmeut and only in so far 
as h(*r membership of Emiiire becomes a free- 
will membersbi}!, can she be brought to realize 
that Empire’s naval defence inoludes her 



Topics in the Journals. 


The Central 

Tho Agricidtural Journnl for Imiki for 
Novembor 1925, has an intcrosting Edilorial 
on the above subject. 

“The position of the cattle -brooding industry”, says 
the Editor, “ has in Uiis country rocoived considera- 
ble attention within rooont ytmr-s. The Imj>erial and 
provincial Dei>artmonts of Agriculture, as well as some 
of the more i3Ldvanced Indian Statfts,^^b^^ve drawn up 
schemes of improvement based on tbe assum])tion 
that there are too many scrub half -starved cattle in 
the country, and that what is wanknl is an improve- 
ment in the quality of our live-stock. Im pro vemout 
can be efiected, it is believed, by selective brotiding, 
oross-breodiug and better feeding. • The different 
broods and methods of feeding in vogue in ditlereni 
localities are, therefore, kung studied and pure-bix'd 
honls established. A foundation is thus being laid 
whereon tlie cattle industry in this country, both as 
regards draught and milk, will, in course of time, wo 
hope, be firmly established. 

The comor-stone of the foundation required is a 
knowledge of the qualities of the breeds which we 
possess, (liven this knowdedge, it is x>osBible to build 
up herds (d pxire-bred pedigreed cattle possessing the 
characteristics required to meet the economic nci^ds of 
India. In most ])arts of India a dual-jiurposo breed 
should x>r<)vo the most economical, and to the improve- 
ment of such breeds much atkuition is, therefore, king 
paid on many of our Governuient cattle-breeding 
farms, 

Tho subject of cattle-breeding has boon nqieatedly 
discussed by the Board of Agriculture, and tlie policy 
recommended by that Board with respect to cattle 
improvement is gradually being given effect to. Tho 
Imperial Department of Agriculture ha*i appointed a 
Dairy Exjiort and Pliysiological (Chemist and establish- 
ed an Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairymg. 
It has started cattle-breeding opc.^ rations at Kamal, 
and is studying various breeding and dairy problems 
both at that farm and at Bangalore and Wellington. 
Nor have the provinces and Indian States been idle. 
Some of them havtf appointed special officers for animal 
husbandry and dairying, as recominciidod by the 
Board of Agriculture, and are concentrating on the 
improvement of their IxjstMocal breeds. Cattle- 
breeding, in short, is receiving ever-incrcasing atten- 
tion, and tho importance of the industry and tho 8co|x^ 
for its imiirovement in this country, where milk is a 
staple article of diet, and where the bullock as the 
motive power is in general use on the farm, are k‘gin- 
ning to be realiTied as never before. To foster this new 
interest, and to guide it, should be one of the functions 
of Agricultural Departments. 

With a view to stimulating and to some extent 
oo-ordinating the efforts being raa^le towards cattle 
improvement on farms controlled by the Tmjierial and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture, Indian States 
and private individuals, the Government of India have 
deoi^d to give effect to the recomraondatiuns made by 
the Board of Agriculture in 1924 and to establish a 
Gentral Bureau of Animal Husbandry. The control 
of this Bureau will be vested in the Imjierial Dairy 
Expert and its hetuiquarters will be his office, I’ho 
main duties of this Bureau, to eommanw witli, will 


Cattle Bureau. 

(J) To collect and disseniinato information oon- 
(tcrniiig cattle- briH'ding and allied sul>jects, 

(2) To assist in tho dis])OHal of surplus jK^digreed 
stock availabk' on GuvoT'iinieut (;atlle-bicodiag farms. 

(3) 'J'o .staiulardizo bnx'.ding records and methods 
of milk recording, 

(4) To maint-ain general tierd books ot broods, or 
of milch cattle fw distinct from sjx'cilio broods found 
in more than one province or State. 

(5) To encourage the use of xiodigrocd stock, 

{(>) To kee]) tho officers in charge of cattle -brooding 
in provinces and Indian StaU's in touch with each 
other. 

Breed records should bo maintained by an All- 
India authority as herds of the same breed are found 
in different provinces and Indian Stales. There is, 
for example, a numkr of herds of Siiidhi cattle good 
enough to be registered in a tierd book, in Sind, Mysore, 
tho United Provinces, Bengal, Burma, Madras, the 
(Central Indian State,s, the Punjab, Travanoore and 
Baluchistan ; and no Cattle Board having jurisdiction 
ill one of these provinces or States only could con- 
veniently ktHq) the necessary records for all these 
Sindhi herds. To avoid complications, it is very 
necessary that a serial number should bo given from 
the very begirming for ca(‘h animal registered, and 
that this numbt'f should not in future years be dupli- 
cated, In the case oi a rnilch breed in jiarticular, the 
ac-tual recording of the milk yields of each animal and 
the iirogony tiiereof over the whole country should be 
done by a central authority wliich is in a position to 
certify as to the correidness of tho yields of tho animals 
ri‘corued. 

In parts of Euroxie such records are kept by breed 
societies subsidized by (jlovernment in most casos. 
Jti tho United fcJtak'S, Canada, England, tkiotland and 
Ireland, milk records are certilled by s])ei;ial societies 
subsidized by the (ioveruinents concerned. Those 
societies are formed and largely controlled by Milkiug- 
breed Societies. 

India will never take the place w'hich she ought to 
take, as the premier breeder of the tropical draught 
and milch cattle, until she has correct breed rocoids 
for tho best ty^K^s of each breed. As the xieoyilo of 
this country interc^sted in cattle-breeding are not yet 
sufficiently educated or imblic -spirited to fomi and 
work breed societies w hich would give reliable ix^digmi 
and milch and drjvuglit record certiiicales, such records 
will, for the at least, have to k maintained 

by a central de])artment of Government. The (»ov- 
eminent of India hope that Agricultural Dopartineiits 
as well as private individuals interested in the cattle 
industry in this country, will co-o|x>rat(‘ with the 
liujierial Dairy Ex^iert in his effod^s to make the 
Geiitral (Jattle Bureau of rt^al value, and to lay the 
foimdation of an organization wdiieh may one day 
provide aecurati information with resjxnit to the good 
qualities of Indian cattki — tho finest iii tlui world for 
tropical oliiiiates.” 

Agricultural Co-operation in Poland. 

MosmTvS. Zygniunt Chniio.h'waski and Wiady- 
.slaw Wil(;s5ewski write to the Inlernotioml 
Review of Ay ricuUitral Economics^ nn infgnniug 
article on the alnivc subject. 



tHE MYSOilE BCO^OAIIC JOUKNAt 


The hiatory of Agricultural co-operation dates back 
to early eighteenth century* when Societies, partly 
co-oj^rative and partly philanthrop ic, were started 
to help the ryots with loans, during the faiin epidemics 
then raging ; and the noceasary capital was raised by 
Tree pits and momliei-s* contributions. About the 
middle ot the century, Rural Loan Banks wen' orga- 
nized and the memfcxirs subse-rilnMl the <‘apital by 
consenting to a form of land oohs. Later on an>ae a 
number of “Grain Houses” — really Loan Banks, 
lending grt^in instead of money. 

But, StanislfW Stoszic may Ik> called the pioneer 
ox Agricultural Co-operation in Boland, as understood 
to-day. In 1822 he founded an Agricultural Co- 
operative Society in Hrubitsszow. Fiir the purpose, 
he divided the whole of the estati^ among the inhabi- 
tants, who were in return roquired to ])ay a fixed 
contribution tt> the Society ; and the members were 
Jointly and severally liable fop payment of the taxes, 
and eomi)eiisating bad harvests and damages by hail 
or fire to any member of the Society. Tlu; Society 
owned a bank, with capital made up bv interest on 
hxecl deposits and first charges on the {irofibs of the 
mills, fish ponds and fields jointly owned. Bank 

gave bjans fiu* agricultural imiirovements and for the 
formation of industrial and commercial establishments. 
Jhe Society also maintained three Grain Banks, five 
primary sehools, a hospital and homes for the aged, 
the c.ripple and the orphans. Tli(‘ management of 
Society ro.sted in the Chairman, a h(‘reditary 
oftoer, and six administrators chosen by the members. 
Ihis was the only Sr^Cioty which survivinl the Russian 
persecution at the close of the 18th century, while the 
whole of the remaining edifice of co-operative move- 
ment collapsed with the partition of Poland ; and only 
a hundred years later, the movement could raise its 
imad again. But soon, another catastrophe in the 
shape of the Euroiiean economic crisis of 1 873, coupled 
with the national rising in Poland, nearly shook the 
movtuneiit to its roots. When, however', it was realized 
that the armed struggle was of little use, the co- 
operative movement became once more an element of 
national defence and showed remarkable develorimoiit, 
niat^hing its climax in 1«80, 

Ijogislation too has contributed its own share to the 
dcvelopinimt of agricultural co-operation in Poland. 
Societies came umiei’ German, Austrian or Russian 
legislation acc.(»rdirig to the locality in which they had 
l>eeri organized, but the greatest influmice was exon'ised 
by (ierraan legislation, Tlieso legislations being very 
defective in the beginning were actually a hindrance 
rather than a help to the Sochi ties ; but recent enact- 
ments hav(^ largely rectified the defocis, and have 
made possible the coni!iolidation of the whole move- 
ment. At presKuit, these institutions may be divided 
into three groups : (1) the Shdczyk co-opi'rative local 
banks and socu‘ties attached to them ; (2) the Wawrzy^ 
miak popular banks and at.tached societies ; and (3* 
the consumers' s.icieties. Tlu* first two have adopUid 
foreign models to polish ciuiditions, suppleraontmg 
them by their own exjierience and observation ; and 
^ purely national character. 

The Stefezyk Banka wer*> so called after the name 
of their organizer, Francis SU'iozyk, and t he firet bank 
was started at Czcmichow. The special features of 
the institution wore first its two-fold inspiration, 
patriotic and educational on the one hand, and econo- 
mic on the other, a strictly defined field Aif activity 
unlimited liability, small subscriptions and dividend^! 
the exctusion of the Bill of Exchange os a form of 
credit, and the irapsaibility of alienating the reserves 


These banks were very popular, and soon a network 
of these spread all over Poland. Recently, th© War 
and the consequent depreciation of the mark were a 
gicat blow to the resources of these banks, and but for 
the timely aid of the Government, the very existence 
of the banks was uncertain. Since the War, however, 
a change for the better is noticoablo. 

Side by side with these banks of unlimited liability, 
there wore established Agricultural Selling Associ- 
ations, or Co-oix>rative Societies, with limited liability, 
trading in agricultural produce, artificial manuresc 
farm machinery, fuel, building material, etc., required 
by the cultivator. There also Co-o|xu'ative 

Dairies for the|ihpply of milk and its by-products and 
Oo-op(*rativc Bgg-Sellitig Societies engaged in the 
collection, purchase and sale of eggs as well as in 
poultry -keeping. Besides these, there wore other 
Societies coiimxjU'd with the SU^fezyk banks, like the 
Basket -makers’ Societies, Electric Power (\>-o|Xirative 
So(5ieties, (Jo-operative Confectionery Societies, and 
Societies for IVniltry-kocping, Building, letting of 
land, etc. 

All these Socit'ties had a common bank, the CVntral 
Bank of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, with an 
initial cajiital of 2,000,000 (crowns, which has since 
increased enormously. Principally, savings deposits 
constituted the working capital of the bank, and when 
the bank, lik(‘ other Societies, was adversely affected 
by the War, the Government, recognizing the iiu- 
jjortance of the banli^ for agricultural savings, came 
to its hel]), both directly, in the form of credits, and 
indirectly, by means of guarantiees. 

Anotlier salient factor in the develoiiment of Polish 
Go -o|H' ration, is the Audit Unions, which arc n^sponsi- 
ble, to a very large extent, for bringing about agricul- 
tural co-operation in Poland. 'Plie main work of these 
Unions is the supervision of the societies, hut they 
also publish periodicals, handboolts and instructions 
for the societies. They riqiroacnt tb(*ir memlK)i*8 in 
any ]>rocedure of conimon interest, legal, arlraini- 
strative or financial. In short, thesis Unions are 
supervisory, advisory and representative bodies, 
exercising a considerable influence on the members. 

As jiointed out already, the War and the depivciation 
of the currency had a disastrous effect on the Agricul- 
tural Go-operative Societies of Poland, with the excep- 
tion of the Selling Associations. But the monetary 
and financial reform in Poland and the establisliment 
of the Bank of J’oland saw a ri'vival, as evidence of 
which was foimed, in W24, the confederation of tlie 
Unions of the Agricultural Societies of the Republic, 
in Warsaw, which stands at the head of the Polish 
agricultural co-operative movement. 

The Wtmrzyniak Popular Banka had this special 
feature distinguishing them from^ the Stefezyk banks, 
that the clientele of the former was the burgeois class 
while that of the latter was the cultivators. Tho.se 
Popular Banks usually ii.ay for the administration, 
thtur sphere is larger, and the subscriptions higher. 
The first Union of these banks was started at f^oznan, 
where was also the Bank of the Union of Co-operative 
Societies of Poznan, which was largely rosponsiblo for 
the dtsvelopment of the Wawrzyniak banks. 

The Agricultural Soiling Associations connected 
with the Poxmlar Banks did the purchase and sale 
of agricultural produce, farm machinery, etc., bought 
and sold by the farmer. These Associations were 
worked on a basis of limited liability andl membership 
was entirely confined to agriculturists. In addition 
to these, there sprqqted, with the help -of the Popular* 
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Banks, nino milk-selling societies, eight laiifl distri- 
bution societies, four bakeries, one sugar refinery, one 
slaughter house and a number of consum(‘r8’ societies. 
These last-named co-operative consumer' 
were first established in I8fi9 and arc. rapidly inen^asing 
over since. There is a wholesale depot for these 
societies at Poznan, and it is doing much good work. 

In conclusion, it must btJ noted that the War marked 
a crisis in the history of the Agricultural (k)-o[>orative 
movement in Poland. (Ireat wore the changes in th<* 
Qgonomk. position and the actual natuie of the co- 
ojxjrativo societies, and at the same time, their ccnt ri- 
lization became essential. Sn, to-day, tin* whole of 
the Agricultural ()o -operation in Poland is found 
centralized under the two bodies, the Federation of 
the Union of Polish Co-oy>erativc Societies, at Poznan, 
and the confederation of the Unions of Agrieultiiral 
Co-ojK5rativo Societies of the ilc])ublic of Poland, at 
Warsaw. • 

Industrial Standardization in Norway. 

Tho Norwegian IridiV’.ti'itil Assoc, laiion intro* 
(lucetJ a ]»]an Oofolx i for i he .-taiuiai t!»- 
zation of all industrial ooininodil ics pioduc.rd 


in Norway, and ostabli.slujd, willi the hoi]) of 
(h)vernmont arid ])rival(‘ suhsfiript ions, a 
Niai*dardization coninihlia' to i’e])orl for o.})ou1 
•three years. 

The Norwegian Oovommont has recently estuhlished 
the standardization office, which is mu outgrowth of 
the activities of the -Industrial .Assoiaatiou. I'his 
office will investigate standards in uw‘ at, home and 
aliroad with the object of adopting those that are 
api»lieabl0 to Norw(\gian industru's. Its ^dfort^ will 
centre in effecting gre^lt^‘r• mofonnity ly tXo dimen- 
sions, patterns, aiul quality of the country’s ju’oducta. 
By co-o})cratnig with ])roduccr and cf)nsumcr, the 
ojficc hoiX'iR to ascertain an<l abolish \an<i,UonH of 
products unnoc(?ssarv for normal nspiiimncnls ; to 
introduce uniform desci i)>ti»>ii of articles ; aii<l to 
eliminate amhigiiitit^s iri sale.s and )>urelias(‘ contracts. 

The first two matUn’s to receive attention, writes 
the Uiiitod States Acting ( 'ommereml Attache at 
( s)j>enhagen, will Ik' the standardization of j)ii|M'r 
sizes and tfu' uniform cxiM-iition of teclinieal drawings. 
Subseipicntly, all other products will b«‘ consjdensl 
With the idea of naliicing piiiduction costs, and giving 
the consumer goods oi greater practical ii'^clnlncss. 


Mysore Economic Conference. 

Board of Industries and Commerce. 


The following is a summary of the proceedings of 
the Sixth Meeting of the Board of Industries and 
(Joramerce held on Monday, the Jilst Dccembiw 1925^ 
at 1 i).m. with Mr. K. K. Srinivasa Iyengar, Ksq., M.A., 
Isfc Member of CouncH {Chninnan) in the chair in the 
Chambt^ra of the First Memlier of Council: — 

/. Consideration of the Proieediu of the meet- 
tns; of the Std- Committee refatini> to luternal Trade 
held on ijth July ie )2 

The Chairman infonned the Board that most of the 
resolntioris of the Sub-Ooinmitteo had Ixien diseu.ssed 
by the Board at, its last meeting and had Ixhmi .sent 
to Government with the Board’s recommendation 
and that there remained only one or two more items 
left over for (jonside ration this day. 

The Proceedings of the Sub-Committee was then 
taken up for consideration and the question of aji- 
pointment of Commercial Travellers was discussed. 
The Chairman mentioiuul that some time bac.k there 
were some Commercial Correspondents in Bombay 
and Madras and enquired as to w’hy they weiu dis- 
continued and lie als(» requested the Convcn<*r of the 
Sub-Committoc to dearly explain the intentions of 
the Sub-Gommittoe rc'garding this point. 

Mr. P. G. B’Souza said that the appointment of the 
Commercial Corresjiondents was discontinued as their 
services were not required by local merchants, that 
they were quite diffci*ent from Commercial Travellers 
now proyjosed and that these Ibavollcrs were meant to 
be deputed ,by Government to visit all likely markets 
for Mysore products with a view to ciiablo betkn- price 
being obtained for them by reducing the profit of the 
middlemen who had monopolized the tnwie in certain 
commodities to them. He also added that as at 
present there wore no trade associations that would 
undertake such kind of work, the Government had to 
take the lead in it. 

After some further discussion it was unsolved “That 
the Depaitoent of Industries and Commerce should 


make arrangements to hcl)) thi' Agriculturists and 
Industrialists in Mysore by collccl mg and furnishing 
correct information as rt‘gards the most Idody and 
profitable maikets for all imporlant inoducts, the 
names of wholesale merchants who deal in these 
products in different plnces, tlu* }»iai!cs where agencies 
could be set up, ami that substantial help may he also 
rendered by (iovermueni to any privab‘ oigauizations 
of such growem who may wish to take action in this 
res fleet. ” 

'Pile question of holding a Mcrchnnts’ (’onfcnuico 
was next taken up. The Chairman waiibsl to know if 
the ChamlKO' of (V^inmerce coidd not an*ang(‘ for 
holding the (’onfcrence and was told in refdy tliat the 
(Miamlx^p held an annual meeting to which only mem- 
bers wore invited. Ht‘ tluai suggested that instead of 
having a general (Jonfereiuie ot all merchants, it would 
serve a mon* \iseful purposi‘ if a (\>nfereme of mm'- 
ehants who deal in fiarticular kind of eommtidith's 
could be arranged for fimiodieally, th(‘i Director of 
Industries and ('■•nimcreo taking the imtiativi*. 

He added Uum the information oblaiiietl by mere 
t‘\ehange of vk ws wuw very usid’ul and imporlant. ami 
the results of such a (Conference cum id not be easily 
judged by ordinary standards. He instanerul the 
meeting of tlie tiinlKM’ merchants cs/iivened by the 
(’onsorvator ot FoiX'Sts and the meeting of tlu^ liecm- 
w'os in ix'gard to frrospecling lieiuises ludd l>y the 
Director oi Geology and ('vplamed how they helped the 
Department to ascertain the views ol th<* m(U\;hanU 
ami other diffieulties. He obsm’ved tlmt tlii- Director 
of Industries and (jomrn<‘ree ur any other Hejul of the 
Department may, with advantage, anange for similar 
meetings of [Husons in tc rested in fiarlicular i ml us trios 
vvith the subjecjt oonnocted with it. 

“Resolved that ])eriodical (Jonforenei^s of merchants 
intc‘rf;8ted in every important brauidi of trad^> might 
Im> arranged to bo held by the Director of hulustrics 
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and Commerce or other Officer of Governjnent interest- 
ed in such trade with a view to review the condition 
and the facilities iiequired for its dovelopinont.” 

It was resolved “'J?hat arraiij^ements should Ik^ made 
for holditij? Agvioultural and .Inrhistvial Exhdntions 
at Mysore during Dasara Season at least oiicc in three 
years, every etf<»rt being made to make the same seU- 
supporting and that notion should alsi^ k'. taken for 
the establishment of a perm alien t Industrial and 
Commercial Museum on an adequate scale either in 
Bangalore or MyH<in*.'’ ( 

JJ, Consiti c) atioii o/ the J*ror.ecdi>i i^s of tlfe 
tngof the Sith^Commitiee relaiiu^^ to drafitm^ of a 
Bill for introduan^ Workmen's Compensation Art 
held on gilt Btecember 

The Chairman read out the IViceodingH (»f the last 
M<M'ting of the Boani as well as the Proceedings of the 
Sub-Committee. He niontumed that the chaufj^s 
roquirt‘d in the British India Act wem, the omission 
of clauses ndatiug to marim^ etc;., fixing u]) the rate 
of comjiensatioii and that of age of an adult. 

The Chairman also said that even if the Act bo 
passed, it would l>o,a year or two before it would 
come into operation. 

After discussion, it w'as resolved “That infonnation 
be collected regarding the total number of cmjiloyeeH 
in Govi'rnmcnt and private concerns in the State that 
would come umho’ the ojieration of the. Aet as also the 
]>oixieiitago t)f such employees that ari' not pixilected 
from any Vfduiitary scliome of Compcnsatifm framed 
by the Binplnycr and that the reports of the British 
Provinees be alst) obtained about the working of the 
Act since it was introduced tlierein “ years ago.” 

J I i. Consideration of the Proceedings of the Sub- 
Committee meeting relating to Pei tsion of Rules for 
the grant of 7'akkai‘i Loans held on 14th December 

e proposal of the Kub-Cominittoe I'cgarding the 
grant of Hin* Purchase Loans was lirst taken up. The 
Chairman brought to the notice of the Committee that 
under the rules in ionio, the only security for the loan 
was machinery and that in a good number of cases, 
in which the loan holder committed default and tho 
machinery had to lx? seized and sold, it tiki not fetch 
even 50 per cent of tlu* original value, so that the 
Gove-niment wcrci ]jut to considerable loss over tho 
transaction. 

AfU'>r discussion it was n*solved “That Hirts Pur- 
chase Loans might be granted uji to a limit o£Rs. 5,000, 
that 50 ]KU' cent of the value should recovered as 
Pieiiininary I’urchase money instt^ad of 25 jxu- cent as 
at prt^WMit and that in ease of any 8£woial machinery 
for which thert? was likely to be m» demand if sold, the 
Director of Industries and Commerce might Ih‘ autho- 
rized to demand I'.ollateral si'curity in addition to the 
loan.” 

It was resolved ‘‘That the rate of in tc' rest for 
Industriid loans he lixed at <> ix^r cent instead of 7 x>er 
cent as at jiresent.” 

The question of maximum tiuK' limit that could be 
given for the repayment of hums vras then consideivd. 

Mr. \\ G. l)\Soiiza said that it was not- advisable to 
extend the fircsimt period of lepayment and that if the 
man w^rs n^it able to t urn ovm- and make rnoivy within 
7 yearn, he could noi, do so even after many years. 

The Industrial Chemist suggested that the loan 
may be madt' repayable after 7 yviivs from th<* date of 
the commencement of the work. 

It was resolved “That it w^as not nccessaiy to raise 
the maximum xieriod for repayment (»f the loan to 10 
years as suggesled by the Sul’>-(,\>mmitt4?e and that 


the period may be fixed os seven years provided that 
whan the industry takes some time to be started the 
Government may in siieoial cases order tho postpone- 
ment of the ropaymmit and that interest be made 
jiayable on all sums advanced by CtovornmcfUt from 
tho dates of disbursement.” 

Tho question as (,o the pow'ors of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce to grant loans was next 0011 - 
sidemd. Afb^r some discussion the Board resolved - 

“That the DiieetoT' might be empowered to sanction 
loans up to Rs. 2,500, that loan applications between 
Rs. 2,500 and 10,000 may be sanctioned by Govern- 
ment without referonco to the Board of Industries 
and Oommcrei' and that applications for loans exceed- 
ing lls. 10,000 should lx‘ referred to the Board of 
Industries and Conmicrco f<ir opinion, before they are 
sanctioned by Government. Piirthor it was resolved 
that a quartm’ly stah'ment o^ all loans sanctioned both 
by the Direeinr of Industries and (kimmonjc and 
Govomment should be sent to the Board for infor- 
mation.” 

As regards the formation of a sjx^cial Sub-Committee 
to frame an cnactnuuit t>ii tho lines of Madras State 
Aid Bill, the Board decided that no legislative enact- 
ment was necessary in this respect and that the present 
rules if modified on thi^ above lines would quite suit 
our j[>eopl<’». 

ir. Consideiation of the letter from the Secre- 
tary^ P.conomu Conference, regardum the grant to 
St, Joseph's Convent, 

The Chairman read out the existing Government 
Order K^.ganhng the grant to Homo Industries Classes 
and said tiiat it only fixed the grant of pay of tho 
tt'acher and a certain sum tx)wards wastage. Ho 
suggested that instead of dealing with the application 
of the Con vent as a sijecfial case, a general rule Ix^ made 
for institutions seeking aid, fixing tho limit of grant 
i»or pupil for eaifii of the industries indicated in the 
Government Ortler, and that the application of tho 
Convent be regarded to be disposed of in accordance 
with such rule. 


It was accordingly resolved that the following scale 
be adopted ; — 


industry 

Period of train- 
ing prescribed 
(or any pupii 

Maximum gra^nt 
per pupii 

1 Maximum 

1 strength of 

1 class 

Rattan and tailoring . 

1 yeai 

Rs. 2 per pupil ' 

12 

Sewing and Dress making. | 

1 year 

Rr. 2 per pupil. 

12 

Wick, tape and Hand- 
Icerchiel Weaving. #» 

1 year , 

Hs. 3 per pwpik 

10 

Crochet. Embioidery 

1 year 

Rs. 4 per pupil. 

10 


I'he Cliairman t>bserved that su-itable measures 
should be adopted to cheek the attendance of jiupils 
at the institution to which grant is made with a view 
to onsuKS that the grant is justified under the rales 
and Huggi?8ted that a local committee may be ap]K>intad 
for the' purixiso in respect of each inetitution and that 
the Director be asked to frame a set of rules in thifl 
insiiect. This was agreed to by the Board. 

K. Scheme about the manufacture of Rleetrolytic 
Alkali, 

The Chairman said that tho scheme was drawn up 
by an Officer who had been trained in KlectriJ-Chwuoal 
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Industry and it was thought that lie would examine 
and work up tho schem<> and since his sorvicjos wefa 
not available for the purpose now, the scheme might, 
be referred back to the Department of Industries and 
Commerce for submission of fresh proposals. 

The Industrial Chemist said that the subject h»wt 
been considered by the late Board of ScientiAe Advice. 
The scheme was examined by Mr. Forbe^s and recom- 
mended to Government, On account of the financial 
stringency the Government kept the sclume in abciy- 
tfnee. Ho said that tho total cost of tlie scheme was 
expected to amount to Ils. 70,000 then and the red, urn 
was expected to he at least 7 or 8 jjer cent. He said 
that there was no experiment to be done so far as the 
technical portion of the industry was concerned and 
that there was a firm in Mysore interested in the indus- 
try. Ho gave an instance of a small firm working in 
England with 8 colls and iirolite earned by it. 

After some discussion it was n^solved : “That the 
scheme might be refeiR^d back to tlw'j Department of 
Industries and Commerce for further investigation 
and submission of fresh proposals to the Board. “ 


F/. Industrial Co'opf ration . 

The Chairman read the pavagrujih t>f Uu* (lovcrn' 
ment Order No. I. C. (i4fi2 fio U- 1. (). :u 2:1-11, 

dated 80th March 1925, relating to Industrial Co- 
operation and wanted to knov\ v\ bother a iKurnancnt 
Board consisting of the Director ol Agncultnre, Direct- 
or of Industries and Cojnnuu’ci; and the Bcgislriir nl 
Co-operative Societies w'illi Ihicc non-i>fti(ial gentlc- 
lucn was nect'ssary. 

The Secretaiy, Pkionomic Conferonee, .said that the 
intention of the Committee was not that^the Boanl 
sliould conduct preliminary invest luaijons but. that th(^ 
n'suit of such iriveHtigathms luiglii. Ik* })luec‘d Ixdon^ 
the Board, as tho Otlicm's of the D< partnient, ciaieerned 
w'ould be able to give their ojuiiion aw to tii(‘ suitability 
of the arca for loijating any Co-o])('ralive Society. 

The general sense? o£ the Board wax tliat there was 
no nco«)BBity to hiive a separate Board tor the purpose. 

It was ac(‘.ordingly resolved: “That, there w^aw no 
necessity for a pmnianeiit Board and that the Ke- 
gistrar of Co-ojim’a live, Societies may act m consulta- 
tion with the Hoad.s of the Dt^partinents eoneerned, 
local people bc'iiig co-ojited whenever noeessary. ” 


Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry. 


Tho following is a summary of the Proewdings of n 
Meeting of the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, 
Hural Sisction, held in the Financial Commissioner’s 
Room, Lahore, at Il-O a.m., on Thursday, the 26th 
November 1925, with Mr. C. M. King, c.s.i., c.i.E., 
i.C.s. {Chairman) in th<? chair. 

Ageicultural Indebtkdness Inquiry. 

Mr. Strickland intimated that he had suinmarizod 
the data on this subject collected hy the six investi- 
gators of the Board, and had submitted a note on the 
subject to the Hon’ bio Member for Finance. A 
discussion took place as to whether the results could 
be prepared in a form which would Ik? suitabh* for 
issue as i>n)C of tho publidations of tho Board, and 
whether the questionnairx's prefiarod for this inquiry 
should bo completed by future invest.igators. It was 
agreed that the Si'cretary should endeavour to obtain 
prints of Mr. Strickland’s note from the Ciovernmiait 
Printing Press, circuloto to members, and bring the 
matter up for discussion at the ni'xt meeting of the 
Board. It was ffgreed that a month’s extension 
should bo granted to investigators wdio had fallmi 
behind in their work on account of this additional 
inquiry. 

General Economic Inquiries. 

A. — Begun in January 1925. 

(а) Amritsar Inquiry.— Mr. King reported that 
since his return from leave he had not had time to go 
through tho work of the investigator, but promised a 
full report at the next meeting of the Board. 

(б) MuUan Inquiry. — No retiort had come to hand 
from Mr. Dunnett. (It arrived after the meeting, 
and satisfactory progress is being made.) 

(a) BoJUak Inquiry. — Professor Brij Narain inti- 
mated that he hopt.?d the Rejiort of this inquiry would 
be ready by the end of the year* 

(d) Rawalpindi Inquiry. —Mv. C^alvert intimated 
that the work in the village was practically coini>Ieted, 
and the Final Report should Ix' ready by the end of 
December. 

B. — Begun in March-April, 1925. 

(o) Juttundur iwguiry.—- Mr. Calvert intimated that 
the work of this investigator was tho reverse of satis- 
factory.^ Mr* Bhriekhmd reported sknilarly on his 


work in connection with tlw* Agricultural Indc))tetlue«s 
Inquiry. The Board comrniHSioned Mr. Calviut on 
his visit to Juliundur to make an examination of tlx? 
work this investigator had done, and, if he still con- 
sidered it as btdow’ standavd, to give him one month’s 
notice of dismisHal. 

(6) Lyallpur Inquiry. — The Honorary Scujretary 
road a letter Irom Mr. Kobert/S, and sgn^iKi that he be 
given authority to appoint an invt?stigator to completti 
the work begun by 8. Jaimal Singh (deceased). 

C . — Begun in iM June, 1925. 

(а) JJiftsar Inquiry. — Report from Mr. Trevaskis, 
Member-ill -Ghargc, was read, and the Board agi-eed 
that Bashir Ahmad 1 m* confirmed ui his appointment, 

(б) Dera Ghazi Khan Inquiry. — Mr. IVnny reported 
that he was not altogellKu* satisfiiB with the work of 
this investigator, a.iid rt'comnumded that his con- 
firmation lx? kept iK'iuling. To this the Boarcl agrced. 

(c) tiialkoUt Inquiry . — Report from Mr. Goatman, 
Member-in -Gharge, was read, and the ]h»ard agreed 
that C\u Ghulam Nabi should be confirmed in his 
appointment. 

A/ ortgaye I nqu iries. 

(cr) Rawalpindi Inquiry. — Mr. ('alvert infonned the 
Board that the investigator appointed for this inquiry 
bad suffered frtun bad health during the hot weather, 
but was otherwisr xatiskvcjtoi-y, His appointment was 
confirmed. 

(6) Fcrozep'ur Inquiry. —Mi. Calvert intimated that 
though this inquiry had Ixxm sanctioned at the last 
inwitiiig of the Jioarcl, he, whilst acting as Secretary, 
had not made any appointment on ac-c<iunt of leai* as 
regards the Board's financial resources. Tho Honorary 
Secretary reported that the funds of tlu? Board would 
stand this additional inquiry, and Mj. t.'alvcrt was 
authorized to s(dect an investigabir. 

The action of the (liairman m sanctioning an 
" iTiquify into (^ullivatord IJoIJingf m the Punjahd^ 
to be undertaken through olficial ag»‘nci<‘s, at no cost 
t<» tho Boat'd other than that of printing, was confirmed. 
Mr. Calvert intimated that data liad now Ikk'U received 
from ail the districts, <'xc<‘})t dhang, and he hoy»ed to 
have the Kopoil- ready in time to be circulaU'd to 
members before tho next meeting. 
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Finances. 

(a) The Honorary Bet*rc‘.l ary reported that an ad- 
ditional grant of It'S. 11,000 from the (jovernment of 
the Punjab had been received on account of the ex- 
jjcnses incurred in connc'ction with the Inquiry into 
Agricultural IndebU'd ness. 

(b) The Hont)rary Secretary r(q»orte<l that Govern- 
ment ha<l b(joii petOioned for a budge.t grant of 
Rs. 51,000 ft)!* the Hury) Section for 1026-27. 

Other Business. 

• 

(a) The Honorary ScMiretary read a letter from Mr. 
Stow on the subj(‘ct of aHfliwtanee givtm fo investigators 
by patwaris. The lh)ard agreed that it would be in 
order tor an investigator to submit through his 


Jilember-in-Charge, on tho completion of his Report, 
It recommendation for a grant to made to the 
patwari according to the amount of assistance recjeived, 
such grant in no case to exceed Rs. lOt). 

(6) The Board appointed l^rofessor W. H. Myles, 
General Editor of th(‘ Publications of the Board. 

(c) The Honorary Secretary reported that ho had 
roeeiv^ed a most interesting note from Mr. Stewart on 
the Expenses of Bukti Ciiltwation in the Lyallpur 
District, and intimated that Mr. Stewart was willing 
to have it published bv the Board, if it w'^ere thought 
of suliiidont merit. It was agrci'd that copies should 
be ciifulatod to members, and the matter should be 
considered at tlie next meeting. 


Books in Brief. 

Short Reviews of Recent Books. 


Factory Legislation in India. 

By Hajaui Kanta Das, M..sc., rh.D. 

Ih*. Rajani Kanta Das, lab; IceturtT in E(;onomiea, 
New' York riinveisity, now Director of Rural Survey 
in the Viswabluirali University, <M[mppcd himself for 
tho task of writing a hook on Fatdory Lt'gislation (as 
well as other bcuiks on Jaiboiu Movement) by seven 
years’ mvesligation oi tlu* forct's making for national 
eflicK'ney ami a study of agricultural x>rodu(;tion in 
America. In Ins investigation lie discovered that 
India’s j)overty was dut* to lier iiulustrial inettudency. 
As industrial (dlieieuey is mtimatidy associated with 
the Labour Problem, his attention was drawn to th(‘ 
human olemeni in tlit* modern industrial syshmi. Ilis 
actual work as an ('iiiployc'* in Amenean fiK’torie.s 
and his extensive travels in England, Eranei*, United 
{States as well as Inilia, are hound to give his boolf^ 
an extraordinary valui*, as a eom])cirativc study in 
factory legislation. 

Ajiart from the genera! lorccs hearing on factory 
legislation, such as tbe eontlict mg interests of labour 
and eaiiital, of eonservaiivi^s jkud reactionaries in 
ov^ery country and of international competition with 
regaid to the staadaivli/.ation nf the labour layFs of 
diliereni eountries, the .lutl.or lelabv'^ how at every 
stag*', India’s xiolitieal and eeonoiiiic dcqicmdenee on 
Great Britain gava' rise to contiictmg forces, and how 
factory legislation at every sU*p ^mis due to the imxiact 
of British eommenual iiib'rosts, wliich more often 
than not, resuli<‘d in a iendertey to retard the growth 
of miuiufacturing indust ni's m India, wheix) the rapid 
exxiansion ot the faetory system was ahsolute.ly neces- 
sary as oxMming out new industrial op))ortuniLies for 
poverty-stricken Indians and the primitive Indian 
iudustrioB. 

A.S.Y. 

Indian Currency. 

By Mr. A. K. Sarkar, The Book Company, 

College Square, Calcutta. Price ih . 0-12-0. 

Mr. A. K. Sarkar of .the 11 ugldi College. (<liinsurah 
and Lecturer of the, Post-Graduate Department of the 
Calcutta Univemity, has laid us under obligations to 
him, by reason of his interesting and instructive mono- 
graph on “Indian Currency”. 

Beginning as an answer to the questionnaire of the 
Currency Commission, it is full of promise as an 
Authoritative though brief pronouncement on the 


current “Currency Problems”. Unlike the majority 
of writers on currency (piestionH, who are in the clouds, 
the author writes cleaily though briefly and to the 
jKiint. Admitting that High and Low exchanges are 
things that do not matti'i* in the long run, he is inclined 
to tile view however, that at. the moment, when they 
do attain the stat-ie posituin, they are matU'J’s of con- 
eern. In the <;ase (/f India, absolutely 8i>eakmg, a 
High Exchange is more liarmtui than a Low Exchange. 
If aitifuial .sta.bili'/.atiori i.s at all needed, a low -rate 
stabilization is xirefcrable. to a high rate one as a j[K»nna- 
iicnt iiieasun', but if such stabilization is only a teraiJO- 
rary measure, a. prelude to the final solution of tho 
Currency qiic'^iion, stabilization at the fn’csont foxmal 
raU' of £1 - Rs. 10, would he a wise move. If, a.s it is 
j’oporh'd, the Currency (’ommission will seriously 
(;oiisidi;r (he estabbshmiuit of an effective Gold Stan- 
dard, most economic 1 hi tike m are bound to support 
111 is view . 

A.S.V. 

The Mathematical Groundwork of Economics. 

An introductory treatise by A, L. Bowley. (Claren- 
don Press, vi“b98 pp ) 7/-. 

To the trite saying that inathemata mathcmaticis 
scribuntcr — mathematics is written for mathemati- 
cians — De Morgan has effectively replied that he 
“ shall i^ay no attention to that even to the extent of 
despising the judgment as rash”. The recent history 
of science has even more effectively cast aside this 
exclusiveness, and not only physical and metaphysi- 
cal knowledge, but biological and sociological know- 
ledge has been gradually made to rest upon a basis 
which It had not Ijefore : it has become viathcmati- 
cal. The treatment of the theory of political 
economy during the past eighty years or more has, 
in the Austrian and Italian Schools, in the hands of 
Cournot and Jevons and in the writings of Marshall, 
Pigou, Edgeworth and Fisher developed a fascinat- 
ing and peculiarly valuable analysis with the aid of 
the infinitesimal calculus. But that has been mostly 
scattered in different languages and journals, or 
briefly referred to in footnotes and appendices, or 
clothed in different notations, that it has not beeh 
possible for students and teachers to popularize the 
subject of mathematical economics. Dr. Bowley’s 
book has standardized the different hypotheses and 
notations and has carefully detailed the fundamental 
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aspects of exchange and taxation. And Bowley is 
surely a past master in the art of writing books. 

The theory of value, in so far as it relates to 
’marginal utility, price, cost, surplus and elasticity, 
has been analytically explained. The factors and 
types of production hav’'e been dealt with under the 
hypotheses of competition and of monopoly ; and the 
effects of taxation on demand, supply and surplus 
very carefully described with the aid of mathematical 
notation. But that is all , the synthetic aspect of 
mathematical economics, the universal taw that 
governs all types of satisfaction, and that compre- 
hensive forms that derives all economic phenomena 
of production, consumption, distribution and equili- 
brium as mere illustrations of a general law is not 
here. In fact a “master theorem “ is wanted in 
Mathematical Economics such as was sought for in 
Combinatory analysis and q-summability in the 
field of Pure rnatbematicS, and when that is dis- 
covered and described mathematical economics will 
be rid of much of its initial dilFiculties, and Bowley s 
book perhaps also shorn of its uncouth diagrams 
Nos, 1 and 4, and of its unpleasant diaciuisitions m 
pages 1 and 2, page 36, pages 48 and 49, and page 58. 
The symbol for differentiation, Dx, makes several 
parts of the book unreadable and strange, and we 
would like to be taken into confidence with regard to 
. his preference for this forsaken, notation. Sudden 
approximations are .similarly a great handicap ; to 
wit, on p. 60, it is easier to follow that the increase 
in price there is NQ/y (I — OK/ON) than its approxi- 
mated value NQ/2y, The boak does not deal, of 


course, with Applied filconomicsl International trade, 
Purchasing power, Foreign e.xchanges and economics 
of welfare are severely left alone and one cannot 
dispense with the mathematics of Marshall, Fislier, 
Carsel and Pigou. Similarly the statistical econo- 
mics of the Cambridge and Harvard Economic 
.Service is neglected. But Dr. Bowley's book is a 
valuable introduction to several uncut pages of the 
“Quarterly Journal”, or unopened parts of the 
transactions of Economic Societies of foreign coun- 
tries, while the treatment of the subject itaell is in 
conformity with Dante’s injunction quod omnui 
qu(e inferius probanda sunt, crunt manifesta 
stij^cienter--^** all that shall be set forth below shall 
be made clear ’ ’ . 

K. B. Madhava. 

Articles in the Journals. 

The Tropical A (irlculturisi^ Janii{,.ry. 1926.- ■ 
To]) Disoasns of Plantains. 

Eugmeering Progress, No. 1, J926. Powi ?- 

Station in Crn inany. By Dr. G. Kling' 

cnfiorg, Diri'ctor of the A. E. G. 

Duanes Internatioffal Review, January i9H. 
- -Good Roads Movement m Latin America. 
By L. O. Widconie. 

The Journal of the Ministry of Agrienliure^ 
January. 1926. -"-The Manuiuig oi PoiaUx's. 
By R. W. Wlicddon, M.sc*. 
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Gald Standard and Sliver Standard. Pro- 
fessor Cannan observes in his Foreword to 
the Problem of the Rupee by I)r. B. R. 
Ambodkar as follows 

“The recent experience both of belligerenta and 
neutrals certainly shows that the simple Gold Standard 
is not fool proof but it is far nearer being fool proof 
and knave proof than the Gold Exchange Standard, 
The percentage of adininistratora and Icgislatoi-s who 
understand, the Gold Standard is painfully small, but 
it is and is likely to remain ten or twenty times as 
gi^t ns the percentage which understands the Gold 
Exchange Standard. 

Secondly, as Sr Uadiba Dulal pointed out 
in his Minute of Dissent to the Report of the 
Smith Comniltton that the (fleet of the un- 
limited sal('.s of Council Bills by the Stcrdiuy 
of Si ale was to corn pel India to accept s(‘ttie- 
mont of her trade balances in token curnuit-y. 
This is a very undesirable state of thirds. 
It is well-knowTi that India imports a large 
amount of gold every year, but very liitlc^ of 
this gold is taken lo the Government and 
.exchanged for rupees. It is mostly hoarded 
or turneil into (jrnaments. The reason is rot 
far to s(M 3 k. People Iumvo no confidence in the 
Rupee. They know that they ptrit with 
gold, tlu^y may find it difficult, to oldain it 
when they require it. The difficulty td’ ob- 
taining gold (lurii g tiie last War .Mill ficsli 
in their memory. Thus th(‘ Gold Excluiige 
S-andard indirectly puts a preniinm on hoard- 
ing of gold. 

Thirdly, in maintaiiucg the Goht Exdiunge. 
Standard, Government w-cmed to lx ob- 
sessed with the exaggM'ided iinpnriance of 
maintaining stability in Imrcign Bxi k«i.ng(*s 
to the detriment of stabilny in int( n-cl pi)i.ts. 
WheiK'Vcr Imlauce of trad(' became favourable, 
large amounts of Coniuil BJIs wct-’ sole! ami 
equivaie-ii. amount of runccc. wer< issued from 
Indian Treasuries. But » Le coi inution of 
currency wr.s not. easily broiffhl about. It 
could only be brouglit by tlu (d 

Reverse Oonneii B.lls and up of Tiqurs 

oflerevi in (‘.xeliai ge for dmni. Tlji;s oimrg 
years of heavy balance of trade, ov, iig 
considerable addilion to eiurcmy. the price 
lev(‘l would r'se but <'urir'^' .sulx-c ('uent ytar.s, 
owing to limited eonlractiun oi (uiirency, 
prices would not fall to the level uarianted 
by the (icoiiomit^ conditions. It ..s thus clear 
that the Gold Exe.iiange Siandi.rd does not 
bring about an autontatic ('xpans' On or con- 
traction of currency. 

Fourthly, during the War Gold pjxcharge 
Standard introdiuad another clement of im- 
eertairify. So long as stcriii g war. equivalent 
to gold, the system could be votked somehow. 


But owing to various reasons sterling depre- 
ciated in terms of gold. The Rupee had so 
long been linked lo sterlirg. Ever^ depre- 
ciation of sterlii g in teims of gold increased 
the st(‘Tlirg value of silver. Thus another 
disturbintj fadfu was introduced in the Ind.an 
Excdiuuges. 

The only juUaiuage which can be claimed 
for the Gold Excdiange Standard is that it is 
scientific and < conoiiiif.al, but a system, how- 
eve.r sci(Ltiii< and acivaiiiageous it may be 
to the coiunuijfdy, is bound to result in failure 
if it does rot M^cure the willing consent of the 
people*. Fcqvular sentinunt is a gicat asset 
in all nudii't. pertainij g^lo the cuiuncy system 
of the (Huu riy. At. the present mcment there 
seems ‘(v> b( an unanimity of Indian opinion 
for the adoption of the Gold Standard (coupled 
will) Gold Currcne.y. We arc stiongly of 
opinion il.at it would be a mistake of the 
great(<' Tnagnitude to go hack to the Gold 
Ex<'hai.t:c Slandaril agaiist which there ap- 
p(‘ars ii> be so much prejudice. 

Gold Standard and Gold Currency 
FOR India. 

We strongly rcternmenci the immediate 
a.do])l H'U of Gold Si andard foi India. The mintB, 
in our (-pinion, .sliouid. ))e iinniediattdy thiowii 
open 10 []ic free codiagc of gol(] Mohurs of the 
sa-nu* weight ami fineness as the English 
sovdrigio and gold should be fn'ely given in 
eX( liange for J iijires at a fixed rate of 15 Rupees 
Tci’ «'veTy soveridgn or Mohur. We furtliei 
recconmeiid that the coinage of frcsli rupees 
.''iioi'id be lolaily stopjn-d ano in future fresh 
noie> slioukl be issued payabh' in gold only 
in ('\vhang{‘ for gold tendered to Government. 
The times an^ highly favourabiv for the adop- 
tioTi of Gold Standard with gold in active 
cm Illation. Trade sJiowirg signs of revival, 
the halaroc <;f trade has been in our favour 
for some tnue past and GoveTr.incrt are. no 
bo.gi.w faced v\ith dtfhdt budgets. Wc advo- 
the adoption of Gold Standard on political 
and economic grounds. R’ghtly or wiorgly, 
gold is niueh S('Ught after in (*.very co.untiy. 
(Jolii is s.ul luokec upon as the only interna- 
t'onal medium of paynunt. The last War has, 
it is true, familiarized the people in western 
countries with the use of paper currency and 
il.‘ advantages, yet their anxiety to revert to 
G( kl Staneiaid conelusivciy proves that they 
are not willing to remain satisfied with a 
pa'per currercy which lias no gol<J backing. 
Gold has indisputably come to be Icokcd upon 
ns a medium of payment of a prosperous free 
people. India aspires^. to come into line with 
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the eooBomicttlly advanced weatern countries 
and she has no intention to be deprived of (he 
advantages of a system which has been uni- 
versally acclaimed to be the most (‘Xpeilieni 
under the ciicum.sl anecs. 

We also recommend that in iuture (he 
sterling requirements of the Government sliould 
be met either by the sale of Council B.IIs in 
London or by the purchase of steibiigin Indui 
The IndiaJi Balance of Trade would thus he 
automatically settled by llie free flow of gol<i 
into India which would be tendered to Govern- 
ment in exchange for either gold coii s or g(-ld 
notes, ki pre-wa.i years, the policy of sellin^^ 
Council Bills in unlimited amounts flid incal- 
culable harm lo indjii. since it was maini} 
responsible for the flooding of «-ountry 
with t(dccn ciirrenry. We cue ol Ojiu.icn that 
Council Bills should on]\ lie sold primarily for 
avoiding the movement of gold from India 
to London to mcvd the Borne* Cliarges. Nor- 
mally the balance oi trade is in favour of lii-he 
In the absence of artificial restrichors on thr 
free flow of gold 1 o t his f ountrv, Bid iati Cun ency 
in a few years time will contain ati apprcv^iablc 
percentage of gold coirs and gold notes. 

To give effect to this sciieme it would he 
necessary to (\stablinli a free gold inaik(d in 
this country. The Government must fje ]>re- 
pared lo purchase and sell gold iii unlirmtcd 
amounts at a fixed rate of one sovereign or 
Moliur for Bs. 15. The restoration of Gold 
Standard in England l:as removed one of the 
disturbing economic factors and with a little 
courage anil 'Ititcrmination on the pa.it of 
Government, the remaining diflicultics can be 
overcome 

Answers to Objections against 
Gold Standard. 

We now propose to dial with some of the 
objections to the adoption of Gold Standard 
and Gold Currency in India. 

There seems to be an impretsiori Jii some 
quarters that the adoption of Gold Standard 
in India would cause an abnoimal drai.^ of 
gold on the existing gold stocks of the world. 
Gold is just like any other commodlly which is 
bought and sold in the market. If Ind'a is 
prepared to pay the price, there is no reason 
why she should be deprived of hiT ,‘^hare of 
gold. During the last few years very large 
amounts of gold were exported from Europe to 
America in liquidation of debts due lo the 
latter. No one questioned the right of U. S. A. 
to accept settlement of its claim in gold, 
li India had been a self-governing dominioi* 
hei; right to purchase gold in the open market 


and insist on the sett lenient of her claims in 
gold would not ha’se been chalk igcd by any 
body. The fact IS, w hall vt r i.umixy isyskm 
is adopted, India, will contiiiue to mijoit 
.substantial amounts of gold eviiy year as she 
has been doing ficm time iniim luoiial. The 
total amount of gold absoiT)(‘(i by India in 
this way is enmnums, but as the whole of it 
is hoaroe.d or turned into ornanu j 15 i o ];oition 
of ii comrs luio cij'cuiat ion. We believe tlat 
if Gold Ciiii'ciiiy is iiilrodmetJ, a portion of 
tins gold wijic.ii IS at prcsimt hoaroi d will be 
available for curieiu y ])ia‘].cseH. Cense qucntly 
the diraiij oij the exist iig world stocks of gold 
I’esnltif'g from the ailo]>tion of Gold Ciiucncy 
will at. best be tcmpouuy and not continued 
and permanent as it is a[>jnehendtd. We 
furllici believi' that the tcmpoiaiy effects of 
this mail) will in rcalit}^ be bctxhcia] lo the 
western coiuTrics as it v;ill lower the price 
level iliiic (o some exterd. 

It liar. iJ.so been stated in some quarters 
tiiat gold cf.ii ,s would form formick.ble rivals 
ol cuirerey lotcs and coi sequcntly they are 
undesnable fu'm cconcmic standiobd. This 
objection seems to have lo force. Notes are 
ahvp.ys iiu bned fer rraki] g huge ya}ntLls. 
They are handy and convenient to caTiy alout 
when travcilii g. ..Moreover, row that biLixLce 
of the Imperial Bank aie bcii g cstablitLed in 
various places, the demard for rotes will 
inenase stjU further bciauee people vlo go 
to banks for emtashirg cheques invariably 
prefer /ctt.« to uif^h. 

The real objection to the adoption of Gold 
Slandard arm Gold Currmey seems lo be 
ihe heavy’ cost that Government v^ould have 
to incur in undcitak.ig lo redeem lupcca 
into gold. Ur fortui alely the count ly has been 
flooded with an riicnmous airiouit of 1c ken 
c-urrency the rxr.ct amount of which is difficult 
to ostimato. Gcvin mcid of Irdia wcie av^aic 
• hat sooner c r later they would have to decide 
once for all the question of Gold S'ardaid and 
Gold CuTiency. That the pioblim would 
become much mere ixmplif ated aid greatly 
difficult of a saiisfactoiy foluticn hy a ccnli- 
lined issue of token cv.ncrcy^ in large fmeunt 
must have been patent to them. Wdh a 
little S3mipa1hy and irragiratMm cii the part 
of Go veil men t the ground for the adoption 
of Gold Ciirverey m'ght have been pTcjaied 
long ago. The mischh f 1 as already been dene 
and we must make the best cd the siti alien. 

It is obvious that the coil agi; of gold Moburs 
from the gold tendered to the Govcirmcrt hy 
the people would not involve them in any 
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additional expense. Tiie question of cosi 
comes in in connection \\dth the redemption 
of rupees into gold. So long as these nijices 
are not made freely convertible into gold, the 
adoption of gold coinage wonld of ksoif yield 
no fruitful result. The gold coins would 
simply disappear from circulation and th<‘ 
object of the policy would be defeated. It is. 
therefore, necessary that gold coinage and free 
conversion of Rupees into gold should go 
together. Tt is estimated that the amount ol 
Rupees hoarded and in actual circulation is 
something like 320 crores. Tt is practically 
certain that not more than 30 pen- cent of i his 
amount, i.e., about 96 crores, is likely to be 
offered to Government for redemption. Gov* 
ernment must, therefore, be prepared to kco]) 
sterling resources for this worth 

about 120 crores. It appears from ilu* latisl 
offloial reports that the sterling resoinces of 
the Government (including gold and sterling 
securities in the Gold Standard Reserve and 
the Paper Currenc}'’ Reserve) ar<‘, worth over 
85 crores of Rupees calculated at the oliiciaJ 
rate of 2$. gold per rupee. Calculated at 
1«. id. (thCj rate which we propose) tlufce re- 
sources are worth more than 120 crons of 
rupees. To add to this Governintmt have at 
their disposal in those reserves silver coins 
and bullion worth more than 89 crores of rupees. 
If the sterling resources of Goverr.menl proves 
to be inadequate for the conversion of rupiics 
into gold, a portion of this silver stock can be 
sold in the market for gold. We real.ze lhat. 
this course would mean a heavy loss to Govern- 
ment because the unloading of large quanti- 
ties of silver in the market would depress t In 
price of silver. The loss that Government 
would thus sustain should be made good from 
. the Gold Standard Reserve for wdiich there 
would be no need when Gold Currency is in 
circulation in India. In this way Government 
would be able to meet all demand for gold 
without any direct, loss to the lax-payer. 
Obviously the rush for conversion would be 
temporary. Large sums of token money 
would still be required for small transactions. 
Suggestions foe the Teansitional Period. 

We recognize that it would take some time 
for Government to give effect to the schtme of 
gold currency the success of which would 
depend much on the measures adopted during 
the transitional 'period. 

With a view to minimize the rush for con- 
version of rupees into gold as far as possible 
we suggest as a temporary measure that the 
Government should convert rupees into gold 


only when they are tendered in amounts of 
Rs. 100 or more. This w’ould make the con- 
version of rupees difficult for those frcni whem 
the rush is most apjuehended. We believe 
that gold is hoardi'ti at present because gold 
is not easily available. There is no reason 
to believe that with tli<* introduction of Gold 
Currency hoarding would bo practised to a 
larger extent than at presoTit. When gold 
begins to come back to the Govenment in 
payment of taxes, the above restriction of 
Rs. 100 should be taken away. 

We further sugg(^st as a temporary measm'e 
that rupees should ((^ntinue to be unlimited 
legal tender as at pr(\^ent. During this transi- 
tional ])eriod, the system would approximate 
to what is known as the Limping Standard. 
As long as the amount of Rupees and Currency 
iNotes in circulation remains at its present 
figure which is, in our opinion, far in excess 
of the requirements of 1 he countiy^ for limited 
legal tender, ru]H cs cannot be cloeiared limited 
legal tender. Slops should accordingly be 
taken during this period lo retire Rupees and 
replace rupee notes by gold notes. 

We have seen liiat with the introduction of 
Gold Ouireucy there is Lkely to be a rush for 
conversion ot rupees into gold. According lo 
our estimale not more t ban 100 crores ol rupees 
arc likely to be tendered lo Government for 
such conversion. Government should retire 
this amount of rupees from ciiculation and 
melt them and sell the silver bullion in the 
London Maiket lo the value of Rs. 10 crores 
annually. Even after making allowance for 
a considerable fall in the price of silver, we 
expect that the Government would be able 
to soil silver at a price which would be more 
than 25d, per standard ounce. Even at this 
extremely low price, the loss to Government 
on melting 100 crores of silver rupees and 
selling the silver bullion for gold would in no 
case be more than 48 crores of Rupees. The 
Gold Standard Reserve which contains more 
than 60 crores of Rs. (valued at I 5 . id,) 
should be written off lo that extent. It 
may be remembered that this loss is not a 
real loss to the tax-payer. The Gold Standard 
Reserve was built out of the profits of coinage 
which were taken from the pockets of the 
taxpayers. As long as the loss from the sale 
of silver bullion does not exceed the total 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, the 
taxpayers would not actually pay more than 
what has already been taken away from them. 
Considering the size and population of this 
country we think that the minimum amoupt 
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of rupees required as token euireiicy is 200 
crores. It would thus appear that if only 
Government retire the ru))f‘es tendered to Ihc ni 
for conversion into gold, rhe amount of vu])ecs 
which will reinain in circulation (estimated 
amount 320 crores less 100 crores retired) will 
be only 220 crores. We think tliat with this 
amount in circulation, rupees can safely be 
declared limited legal tender to the extent 
of Rs. 100 only. 

The next question is, what- should be done 
with the currency notes payable in rupees 
during the transitional period ? The amount 
of notes in circulatioif at ])resent. is about 
Rs. 180 crores. Th(‘ sterling resources of 
Government would obviously be inadequate 
to meet the deniami for gold if these tides 
arc made convertible into gold immediately 
Consequently, these notes also should be de- 
clared unlimited legal lender as at preseid 
for the time being. Since our Kschemc ]»re' 
supposes the issue of gold notes, doubt may 
arise as to whether the currency notes payable 
in rupees will circulate at par with gold notes. 
We believe that there will bo no difficulty 
because the rupee notes will be iiidimited 
legal tender. After a year or 1 wo, when the 
confidence of the people is fully restored and 
gold begins to return to the treasury in pay- 
ment of taxes and dues, Government should 
take in hand the work of cancelling rupee 
notes, say to the value of twenty crores of 
rupees annually and replacing them by gold 
notes which would be backed by at least 
50 per cent gold in the Paper Currency Reserve 
In this way in the course of nine or ten years, 
rupee notes woiiild be withdrawn from circu- 
lation and replaced by gold notes. 

Stabilization of Rupee at Is. ^d. Gold. 

We now come to the question of the rate 
at which the Rupee should be stabilized. 
One of the principal arguments in favour ol 
stabilizing it at the rate of U\ 6cf. is that the 
rate has been stable for well over one year. 
It must be remembered that during the last 
two years there has been a change in the 
currency policy of Government. Stciling re- 
quirements of Government were obtained 
mainly by the purchase of sterling in this 
country. There have been no unlimited sales 
of Council Bills as in pre-war years. Further, 
owing to the operation of the statutory rale 
of 2$. gold, no gold could be tendered to 
Government in exchange for Rupees, no* 
could sovereigns circulate freely as their legal 
valuer was not more than Rs. 10. The net 


‘‘fitect of these factors was to create a scarcity 
of currency in the count jy In these circum- 
stances to suggest that lh<^ stability of rate of 
U. 6d. was dui' to noimal etoi'Cirhc condi- 
lions is to ignore the tiuth Wo believe that 
as soon as conditions beceme normal, the late 
will revert to is. \d. We know that to go back 
to Is. id. would Jiecessjtate a larger sum of 
money being provided to the Buegot for the 
payment of Home Charges and w^ould lead 
to some inflation which may liit the pcorer 
classes badly. But at the same time we may 
point out that High ExcJiange also is not 
particularly advantageous to peoicr clast es 
because their gain from che aper goods will be 
almost set off by the tax (diKet or indirect) 
payable to Government, the jiiin hasing pow-ei 
“f wdjich under a High Exohai ge would be 
much higher. Neither High Exdiangfs, ror 
Low Exchanges are aliogctlnr gc.od or lad 
f(»r a country. But we have to lake into 
eonsideration I lx; peculiar econcmie cendi- 
ijon of India wdiiidi is still a lar.d oi undeve- 
loped resources. We are avowetJy Biolecticn- 
ists and would advocale any reasonable 
measure for the indubiLai devcdoj nnrt of the 
r.ountry. We find that a Low ExiLarge 
would indirectly help Ihe strugj:]ii g ii.dustrKs 
ol the country which have betn badly hit ly 
the slump through vvhidi the count ly is passirg. 
The difficulties of those industries have b(cn 
accentuated by aggressive competition of 
foreign producers w’^ho have been indirectly 
favoured by the prevailing High Rate of 
Exchange. 

If the Rupee is stabilized at the rate of 
1.^. id. gold, the scheme of Gold Standard and 
Gold Currency would be lauixhcd under veiy 
Livourable circumstances. Accordii g to this 
rate the price of gold would be Ks. 23-14-0 
per tola while the maiket price at pifsent is 
Ks. 21-4-0 pt I' tola. Thertfoie, the demand 
for gold at the higher price would not bo veiy 
great and there will not be such a peat lush 
for conversion of rupees iiito gold as vculd 
be the case if the rupee is blabilized at 
1 6'. 6c2. 

We advocate the fixing ol the ExcLarge 
at Is. id, for yet another reason. Dunrg the 
la^t few years. Dr. Gnslav Cassel of Sweden 
has been e'nunciatirg his thcoiy if Puxelasiig 
Bower Parity which states that the rate of 
exchange between two countries icpie&enls the 
relations of the puichasirg power of the cur- 
re ucies of those countries. The principles of 
this theory have been accepted by the Itadirg 
economists of most countries. Taking the 
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figures given in StatiBt we liiitl that the Index 
numbers of prices were as follows : — 


United Kingdc^m India. 


Pre-war 

. . 1914 

100. 0 

100.0 

A|iril 

. . 1023 

147.1 

178.0 

Apnl 

. . 1924 

160.9 

174.0 

Dumber 

. . 1924 

173.8 

176.0 

July 

. . 1926 

174.0 

176.6 


From the above table it is quite clear that 
the relation between the price level in the 
two oountri(‘s in 1925 is prai'tically the same 
as it was iii 1914 . We are, therefore, of opinion 
that the pre-war rate of l5. 4:d., which repre- 
sented the Purchasing Power Parity between 
the two countries for many years, should be 
the rate at which the Rupee should be stabi- 
lized. 

Summary of Recommendations. 

(i) The Gold Standard should be immediatel} 
introduced in India. 

{ii) Indian mints should be immediately 
thrown open to the fj'ee coinage of gold mohurs 
of the same weight and fineness as th<‘ English 
sovereign. 

(iii) Gold should be freely given by Govern- 
ment in exchange for rupees at a fixed rate 
of one sovereign or mohurioT Rupees 15. 

(iv) Coinage of fresh rupees should be totally 
stopped. 

(v) New currency notes, to be issued, should 
be made payable in gold only. 

(vi) Rupee should be stabilized at the rate 
of If. 4d. gold. 


(vii) In future Council Bills should be sold, 
if necessary, to meet the expenditure of Home 
Charges only. 

» (viii) There should b(‘ a free market for gold 
in this country. 

(ix) The Government should be prepared 
to give Rh. 15. in exebange for a sovereign 
or a mohur to an ujiiimited amount. 

(x) Government should convert Rupees into 
gold ojjly when they are tendered in amounts 
of Rs. 100 or more. This restriction should 
be withdrawn when gold begirds to come hack 
to Government in paymeid of taxes and dues. 

' (xi) Rupees should continue to be unlimited 
legal tender for some time. When the circu- 
lation of Rupees is reduced by 1(X) crores, they 
should bo made legal t(‘iu]er up to Rs. 100 only. 

(xii) Government should melt for l<n years 
about 10 crores of Rupees every and sell 
the silver bullion in London for gold, writing 
off the loss that maybe incurred in this trans- 
action from the Gold Standard Reserve. 

(xiii) Ru]>er notes should continue to remain 
unlimited legal tendir. When gold begins to 
come back to the Government in payment 
of taxes and dues, the Govcirnment should ifsue 
annually gold notes of about 20 crores of 
Rupees worth, backed by 50 per cent gold in 
the Paper Currency Reserve, the correspond- 
ing amount (i.e., 20 crores) of Rupee notes 
being cancelled every year till all the ruj>c.e 
notes are cancelled 


Capital and Co-operative Movement. 


basis of the co-operative movement is 
the banding together of a number of persons 
with slender resources in order to create an 
effective aggregate of capital to enable the 
organization to undertake on their joint behaif 
other functions than those of working for a 
wage. The co-operative movement is, says the 
a practical exposition of the basic truth 
that capital is essential to process, while its 
modern development is a recognition and proof 
of the fundamental importance of choosing 
capable individuals to act as directing heads, 
in order that the efforts of the individual units 
may be effectively co-ordinated to achieve some 
mutually advantageous end. The social sys- 
tem is not perfect, though no one can look back 
over \he last 50 years without recognizing 
what tremendous strides have been taken in 
the direction of improving the lot of those who 
labour, and that progress is still going on year 


by year. But m any social system it is neces- 
sary to protect real wealth and to provide for 
the direction of human effort. The results 
shown by the systems adopted by civilized 
countries under ordered Cover rment arc so 
vastly superior to those of which uncivilized 
communities or a Soviet State such as Russia 
can boast, that no intelligent person would for 
one moment hesitate to range himself on the 
side of our present system if it were ever 
seriously attacked by men who imagine that 
the destruction of the fruit of countless gene- 
rations of mankind is the way to greater 
prosperity for the inhabitants of the modern 
world. However keen may be our sympathy 
with those who are endeavouring to improve 
the lot of the workers, it must never be for- 
gotten that economic laws are natural laws 
that can neither be flouted nor ignored without 
disaster, 



The Transition to Gold. 

By the Right Hon. McKenna.* 


Our return to the gold standard is the out- 
standing financial event of the year. Its pro- 
found importance to our currency and credit 
system is acknowledged ; yet the firal step 
was taken without noticeable disturbance* 
and our ability to recover and hold a free gold 
market has been firmly established. Precau- 
tionary arrangement.s were made in order 
to meet the possibility of an excessive demand 
upon our stock of gold, but notwithstanding 
some loss no occasion* has arisen for niakinc 
use of the facilities obtained in the United 
States. On what we may term its exchange 
aspect the operation was entirely successful ; 
and our financial authorities may be congra- 
tulated upon their achievement, in which the 
s 3 anpathetic attitude of the American bankers 
was a material factor. 

On the other hand, wc must recognize that 
the transition to gold seriously impaired our 
export trade. Financial measures wi^re adopted 
which raised the exchange value of ster- 
ling but had no immediate and proportionate 
efiect 111 lowering our internal prices. Our 
situation indeed w^as the reverse of that which 
exists in countries wdth depreciating curren- 
cies. In France, for example, prices are low 
for foreign buyers because of the heavy fall 
in the franc, and French traders consequently 
enjoy a [)remium on exports. In our case 
on the other hand, foreigners found the pi|jpJc 
of sterling too high, measured in terms of theii 
own currency, to permit of their buying 
British goods, .4ind British exporters were, 
therefore, at a scudous disadvantage in worhl 
markets. For evidem^e of tliis efiect on our 
foreign commerce we have only to look at the 
ofi&cial returns, which for several months 
show^'ed an excejitionally largo unfavourable* 
balance. But this impediment to our oxjiort 
trade is fast disapj)earirig. Since last spring 
the price level in England relative to other 
countries has fallen considerably, and the over- 
valuation of the pound sterliiig has ceased 
to be an important factor in our foreign 
trade. 

The immediate question of interest to th)s 
country is the effect of the return to gold upon 
British trade and employment. It is a qtics- 
tion of the greatest importance to the wliole 

♦ Part of Speech deliTered by the Right Hon. R. 
MoKeima» Chairman of the Midland Bank, Limited, 
on January 26 , 1926 . 


community and is worthy of the detest con- 
sideration, I am leluciant to uaveue old 
ground, and paiticularly unw'illiTg to uvivc* 
bygone topics which to-eay have led all actu- 
ality. But wm canrot meaa.ie tL« tfitei <jj 
the chaige wilLcut fiist cxaminiig the in- 
fluence of fir arc: al polit y curji g iLote years 
when our incnetaiy sysum wxiked iLCcj;cii- 
dently of gold, and 1, must, iLcicfcJc, ufer, 
though as briefly as 1 can, to our liade and 
financial history in the last five years. 

The stoiy of our trade in iceeLt years is 
not an inspiring one. S'rcc 1920 Lusincts 
lias been cemtinuously dcpicsscd. Ihe de- 
pression has varied in intcrsity, hut its sevei- 
ily throughout the whole period can be judged 
by comparing the statistics of urxmplojmcnt 
with those of earlier years. An exact cem- 
parison with pre-W'ar figures is impcssibic, 
as the live register, w^hich gives the most cem- 
plete record of unemploye^d persons, is only 
of recent creation. Percentage figures, how- 
ever, of unemployed members of trade unions 
paying bein.fit ami fuinishirg lelurrs are 
available over a long period, and if wx asi^ime 
that the total, of unemployment is piopoition- 
»te to the unemployment amorg the num- 
bers of those unioUvS vye. get ei lair basis for 
comparative purposes. 1 have adopt e^d this 
method of relatiig recent figinrs to those 'of 
the earlier years of the prcseiit century. 

Course of Unemployment. 

During the first fifteen yeans unemplo)'menl 
\\as greatest in 1908, a time of except loial 
crisis ; but even in this year of maximum 
figures the average number may be*, taken as 
h^ss than 800,000, and the peak piolablv 
never ro.se to a million. The conditions in 
1909 were only a little better ; but in no other 
of the rcinaimrg 1 hnteen years did the fifuies 
approach anything like this magnitude. After 
1909 trade gradually improved, and in the 
four years 1911 to 1914 the average of un- 
employment probably lay between cC0,CC0 
anci 100,000. ]?^ow^ how^ do these figures 

compare with the actual records of the live 
register in ])ost-wai' years ? Statistics strictly 
comparable with thobc now* piihlislicd are 
available only from the beginrurg of 1921, 
but it may be inferred ficm earlier letuiLs 
that in July 1920 the unemployed numbered 
less than 500,000. Six months latex, St the 
end of January 1921, the uiumployed exceeded 
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a million, . and by J^me of that year . 
total had risen to nearly 2,j}00,000, a figiife 
in part due to the proloiiged coal strike, , ' This 
was the highest recor<led point, from which 
for three years there was a slow decline with 
inconsiderable fluctuations. By June 1924 
the number had fallen to little moro?,than a 
million. During the last eighteen months 
.the figures first rose to 1,400,000 and then 
fell again and stood at the end < f 1925 al 
1,200,000. 

Such is the actual record of the last five 
years. The excessive amount of imcmpioy' 
ment is generally attributed to one or more 
of the following causes : first, that much of 
our plant in the heavy industiics is out of 
date and our organ 'zition defective ; secondly, 
that there is a superabundance in the world’s 
supply of those commodities which we usu- 
ally export : thirdly, that wage costs are 
too high, more particularly in some of the 
sheltered industries ; next, that the burden 
of taxation, both national and local, throw's 
a charge upon industry which handicaps us in 
competition for foreign inaikets ; and lastly 
that the unsettleraent of Europe has gravely 
restricted the purchasing pow'^cr of many of 
our customers. 

Undoubtedly these factors, to the extent 
that they exist., are serious obstructions to 
trade, and no effort should be spared to re- 
move them. But it will be observed that all 
of them have been operative throughout the 
period since the w^ar, and that neither indi- 
vidually nor collectively could they afford 
an explanation of the great, fluctuations in 
unemployment w'c have recently exj-cj jciued. 
They were in operation in 1920. wlun our 
figures of unenijdoyrnent stood at less than 
500,000 ; they wore, in operation, even allow- 
ing for exoeptaonat circuinstain os. when 
those figures ros(' to 2,200.000 ; and, with 
some amelioration it is true, they were still 
in operation during the Ihiee years when un- 
employment was being ste-uhly rediued by 
more than one-half. We may be as>sured 
that t\ic whole level of national ])rosperity 
can be^raLsed by proper atlontion lo pur indus- 
trial and economic defects but wo must seek 
some other reason for the remarkable fluctu- 
ations in employment during (ho last five 
years. 

Influenox of Monetaby Policy. , - 

Is there then any other contributory cause 
of this long-continued trade d( pression f 
And what is the explanation of the wide vari- 
ations in employment in comparatively shoi^ 


periods of time ? Is there indeed any expla- 
natiCn at all, or is it a haphazard affair which 
nobody can understand and whiqh we need 
not trouble to investigate ? There is in 
truth no mystery about the matter, and in 
dealing with any country but our own we 
shoukr not have the slightest d.fficully in 
forming a right judgment. “When we our- 
selves are not immcdialely concerrxcd we re- 
cognize at once the irfiucrxco ufcn trade of 
monetary conditiers and policy. If w^e see, 
for inslarce, that there has been piaclitally 
no unemployment in Fiance since the w'ar, 
w’^e find unhesitatingly a partial explanation 
of the iihciicmcron in, the irflaticn of credit 
and currency. No one doubts that mcrctaiy 
inflation must ultimately piove clif^ast- 
rous ; but our fiim conviction of its vicious 
effects in tbf- long run docs not prevent us 
from reccgniz'rg that wrhile it lasts it stimu- 
lates trade, and particularly the export trade. 
Or if, to take an opposite example, we look 
at Gdmany w'c find that, not w'lt hftadii g 
a comparatively low level of wages and a 
tolerably h’gh degree of efEciemy of plant 
and organization, trade is depiessed and un- 
employment is rife. Here again w^e recog- 
nize the cause at once in the intdral mcretary 
conditions following upon the collapfo of the 
mark. There is not enough ciirrercy or bark 
credit in Gcimany to cany arythiig hko the 
volume of trade she ia capable ol conducting. 
The country has not yet reeoverod fum the 
severe di flat ion necessarily forced upon her 
er 1 ii(* orgy of inflation whitili destroyed 
her old currency, and the las is of credit is 
still far too restricted for commercial needs. 

Thus in France and Germany w'e can esti- 
inatc quite dispassio.nalely the ii flue nee ol 
monetary p,nd credit conditions. It is only 
when wk^ turn our vierv ficm foreign countries 
and come to consider our own case that we 
meet a certain reluctance to discuss the effect 
of monetary }>olicy upon trade and employ- 
ment. That such ii^flucnce exists is not cate- 
gorically denied, hut tlie subject is too often 
treated as one belter left alone lest w^e bo led 
on to unorthodox conclusions. It is not, how- 
ever, an illegitimate curiosity wdiich seeks to 
understand the principles that guide the con- 
trol of credit ; and if we are to foim a rational 
opinion of the probable effect on our trade of 
tlio return to gold we must take cognizance 
of the meanii’g of the change. We cannot escape 
from a reference to foimer monetary policy 
as a preliminary to discussing the new condi- 
tions resulting from the restoration of the gold 
standard. 
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Deflation and the Volume of Tkade. 

Since X920 a policy of deflation has bet‘n 
pursued with varying degn^es of intensity. 
Let U8 see what this means in its effect n])on 
trade. At any given moment the total volume 
of trade in the country is conducted on the 
basis of the credit and e.urrency existing at 
the time. If prices were high<‘r a larger 
volume of credit would be required for the 
same amount of trader, assuming no compen- 
sating <{haiige in th(‘ V(do(‘.ity of circulation. 
Similarly, if prices were lower a smaller volume 
of credit would suffice. Tlui theory of Ihe 
deflationist is that by a restriction of <‘Tedif 
and currency the l)ric^ level can he fonuul 
down so . that the same volume of trade 
measured in commodities can still be carried on, 
but at lower prices. The simplicity of th<‘ 
theory is very attractive*. It has the satis- 
factory quality of an t‘(juatioii and is laijl 
down as a self-evident trutlL Tfie misfortune is 
that the t heory is not as (‘xact as it s(?eins and 
that when put into operation it does not pio- 
duce the expected results. Let us see what 
are the effects of a rostriction of credit and 
currency, Jt may d<‘press ]>ri<*eH ; it may 
reduce the rate at which money circulates ; 
it may diminish production. Tin* degree to 
which any or all of these consequences may 
follow varies aei^ording to the conditions of 
trade at th(‘ tinu* the restiiction of credit oc- 
curs ; but nothing is so <u;rtaiii as that falling 
prices or a lower velocity of (jirculation will 
have an adverse effect on the volume of pro- 
duction. It is at this jioiiit that the confirmed 
deflationist gets into difticnlties. A decline 
in production increases the cost of manufai'- 
ture and tends tKf arrest the fall in prices. In 
manufacture there is no law of diminishing 
returns. On the i^ontrary, manufactured 
goods are ])rodu(?ed cheapest when j)lant is 
running at 100 per cent of capacity, and, if 
the total of production is reduced, the* cost of 
manufacture of what remains is immediately 
increased . 

After an outburst of speimlation based upon 
monetary inflation priises can lye forced down 
again by a seveT<^ restriction of credit to the 
level, or even below the level, at which they 
stood before the speculative outburst began. 
Heavy trade losses and considerable unem- 
ployment will ensue but these are the tempo- 
I'ary, though inevitable, accompaniments of 
a healthy reaction. When the effort to deflate 
is suspended trade will soon begin to revive, 
if the deflation be long-continued, however, 
its effect will show itself particularly in a lower 
a^al^ of production. A further decline of the 


])rice level will then be, aircsted by ihe higher 
e.ost of manufacture, and tlu* ('Xce])tional 
d(‘gree of unemployment will })ersit^t. This 
has been our oxperieiiK^ during the last five 
years, when our nmnetaiy j>oh<»y wes govein- 
ed by the declared dolenmriation to return 
io the gold standard at 1h<* earliest juacl ic- 
:ihlo moment. Immediate 1rad(Mequireinents 
and the exigenci(‘s ol ihe dollar f‘X(diang(‘ 
were in direct cmifliel. It was impossible 
without an ex[)ansion of credit to earry a 
volume of trade* sufficient to absorb the un- 
employed and fHovidc*, for the nat nral grov\ tli 
of the j)opulahc)n unJ(*s.s prices could b(i ](*- 
<lueed ; but tin* elTori to bring down jn’ices 
to the requisit(* level continuously fail(*d of 
Its purpose. It was frustrat(‘d by tin* natu- 
ral opposition to a reduct ion in wages and by 
the liigh cost oi jirodiution on a diminished 
output ; it resulted in hmg-conturmed trade 
depression and cx(^essive unein^doyrnent. 
That our endeavour after yeius of (‘ffort 
lias at length been crowned wdtli success is 
a matter for sincen congratulation, but can- 
dour compelvS us to admit, that the rise* in the 
American ]>ri<'e level lias heen the most }K>we 3 - 
ful factor in oiiv achicviuuent. Jt is idle now 
to discuss whetlier the object in view was 
worth the price we have had to pay for it . Let, 
us be. e,ontent that tic* gt>a] has been reac-lunl ; 
and let us rest in the hoiie, for whi<*,h then is 
good foundation, that we may leap the re- 
ward in the fut ure. 

Gold, ttjr Contkollek of ('kedtt. 

1 have done with llu* past five years and 
the influence on our trade of the monetary 
policy then jmrsued. I turn now to the 
luturc and am at once confroiile<l with the 
fact that monetary ]>olicy has no longer the 
same free play. A nevvi‘lemcnt lias apjX'ared. 
The movement of gold is rince again ]>laying 
a tlonunating part, aiul 1 hougli its influence 
may still to some ('Xtoni be niitigaK^d by [u»- 
liey, in the long run tlje ])urel!use or sale of 
gold by the Bank cd' England' mu,'>t he the 
routrollii fa.ct(U' :j. expaj'Mon or limit- 
at ion of credit. As 1 ha.V( already mcnl ioned, 
during the eight oj‘ uim- monthssinec* the frc<* 
export of gold lias been a]j(j\*c(l. we have 
worked umhu- the tempoisry ();sa.blity of an 
over-valued curreju'V ; but 1 1ds ci’iidition is 
coming to an end. W( have now reacJicd 
a stage when we <'an form an <\;;jmate of the 
jnru3‘e bfis(‘d on the j'ornui,] working of the 
gold standard. 

If we acce])t the projiusition that the expan- 
sion or restriction of credit stiiriulat<is or 
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depresses production, it follows that the move- 
ment of gold into or out of the country, which 
is now the principal factor in the supply of 
credit, must have a powerful effect on our 
trade. In forming an opinion u])on the effect 
of the return to the gold standard the impor- 
tant question for us to consider is wliether it 
is probable that we shall have to maintain 
high mbney rates and continue artificially 
to restrict credit in order to eonserve our 
existing stock of gold, or whether the cir- 
cumstances are such that we may reasonably 
expect gold to flow into the Bank of England 
without any effort on our part to attract it. 
The answer to this question must clearly 
depend upon whether the worUrs annual out- 
put is in excess of the normal demand. 

Demand for Gold. 

The expression ‘‘normal demand” in the 
sense 1 am using it needs some explanation. 
Gold may be bought by two kinds of buyers. 
It may be bought be(*-ause it is want'd; it 
may be bought because the buyer has it thrust- 
upon him. 1 describe as normal the demand 
fox gold by those wdiq want it. They may 
need it for ])urposcs of currency or hoarding' 
or as materia] to be used in manufacture and 
art. The annual output of gold, however, may 
be largely in excess of these requirements, 
and in that case another kind of buyer can 
always be found to take the surplus. The 
central banks in countries with a free gold 
market are obliged to take all gold offered to 
them at a fixed price in their own ciu'ronoy. 
Until last year, when vve assumed this liabi- 
lity, the only country with a free gold market 
since the war was the United Stales. The 
Federal Reserve Banks tliere were bound to 
take all gold tendenid to them, and having 
jM'-ciimulated large gold stocks far beyond t heir 
internal requirenuuits are t-o-day much inoie 
willing sellers than buyers. Whu.t will hap])en 
now in London remains to be seen ; but iii 
endoavouri/ig to forin an opinion ;v,s to the 
probable movement of gold in the lulure we 
cannot do bidler than take the ex])eriem-e 
of recent years as our guide. 

The normal demaml for gold js subject to 
considerable fiuctuatioTis. India is a very 
un<*/ertain factor as a buyer. Gennany has 
been and may bt‘ again in the marke t for every 
considerable amounts. Further, such fortuitous 
incidents as the high price of riib])ei’ create 
large temporary demands. As a result 1>f 
such fluctuations the surplus bought by the 
United States has varied widely. To get a 
true estimate of the world’s demands it is 


necessary to take a view over a fairly extend 
ed period, and I have, therefore, taken out the 
American import and export figures for the 
last four years. These show a balance of gold 
imports into the United States of over £130 
millions, and we may conclude that over this 
period the average annual surplus above nor- 
mal demand, after allowing for American 
commercial consumption, has certainly ex- 
ceeded £25 millions. It is probable that the 
greater financial stability in Europe following 
the restoration of genuine peace conditions 
may increase the normal demand for gold 
and that the average annual sur]>lus will not 
be as large in future as the figure 1 have men- 
tioned. But in view of the increasing out- 
put of the mines, the existing surplus in 
America, and possible economies in the use of 
gold by central banks, 1 think it reasonable to 
anticipate that for some time there will be an 
excess sui>])ly which will have to be absorbed 
by the United States and England. 

Credit Expansion and Trade Revival. 

When we read in our morning paper that 
the Bank of England has l)ouglit gold, we have 
a comfortable sense of solid security. Such 
a purchase, liow(*vor, has much wider results 
than the strengthening of the Bank’s reserve, 
however advantageous that may be. The 
Bank pays for gold by a draft on itself, and 
the cost will sooruu* or later appear in its ac- 
counts as a d(q)Osit to the credit of one or more 
of th(‘ Clearing Banks. The Clearing Banks 
will iiave larger balances at the Bank of Eng- 
land. They >vi]J have more (!ash and will be 
able to lend more freely. Additional loans 
by the banks create more purchasing jiower 
in the hands of the public and a stimulus will 
be given to trade. 

It follows from this t hat if tluire is a surplus 
of gold ill excess of the normal demand, it will 
.stimulate trade in the (iountries which have 
free gold market and are bound to absorb 
it. A remarkable example of this propo- 
sition lias been furnished in recent years 
by the United States. While trade has been 
depressed here, it has with brief exceptions 
been extremely active in that country. They 
went thr()Ugh forced and severe deflation in 1921 
in order to counteract, the wild inflation which 
had overrun the world ; and now and again 
since that time the financial authorities, 
alarmed lest the market was moving towards 
inflationary speculation, have temporarily 
adopted measures to counteract the effect of 
the purchase of gold. But, taking the period 
through, < he excess import of gold has been 
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allowed n\ some degree to t/ecome the basis 
of additional (ledit, with the result that m 
the last four years the demand d< posits of the 
lepoitmg me label banks of the Fedcial Re 
serve system have increased by 30 per cent 
Pnrm facie t]ni> huge increase in public pm 
chasing powei might be thought indicative of 
inflation But if we look at the othn fuctois 
in the Amoriean situation we find no seiioiis 
ground toi alaim IJuiing the saim ]Hiiod 
theie has been an increase of It pd cent in 
employment in manufaotuimg mdustnes, and 
an incieahe of neaily 40 pei cent in pmdiKtion 
111 basic industiies Inshoitthc Unite d >Stat( s 
as a whole aie c njoying very c onsichnablc tiadc 
prospeiity, and the best authoiilics 1dl us 
that then piosptiily is on a sound basis 
Safeguards againsi Inflation 
11 then 1 am light in thinking that the pu 
.ent siipjiiy of gold is in (.xcc^s of tin noimal 
demand pait of tiic surplu** will be come tin 
basis of additional (Kclit in England ind will 
Simulate tiade and pioduction hcic as it lias 
done lilt hello in Aineiica If the sinj'lus is 
largcj than n uquiKcl foi the nctcK of a 
he alth> e xpansion inflation will ensue unless 
steps aic tikcn by the Bank of England 1o pu- 
v( nt it Hue «ig«in wc have an example in the 
United States As I have already meat oned, 
the Eedeial K(miv( Banks have thought it 
neecs^aiy to guaid against inflation moie than 
oiiec in the last foin yeai*^ The piincipal 
measure adopted to eountuaet the tfied c>i 
the toieed purchase oi golel v\as cpiiti siinph 
It must b( unieinbucd that ]Ust as pin 
(hast by a (entral bai^k In it of gold or an^ 
thing else iiuitases bank cudit so a ‘^ak 
reduces i1 The Vcdtial Reserve Hanks allow 
ed the II bills to lun off auel latei sold invest- 
ments as last as t lie gedd vva*- paiel in and 
thus stopped thf giowth of credil 

It will be obstived that this pioe e s was 
veiy expensive foi the Reserve Bank'' Bills 
and investments arc (Mining a^'sets gold is 
not A continued leplacunent of bills b\ gedd 
would have emeled in de])iiving tin Receive 
Banks of all levonue, and they did in iact 
reach a point in 1924*when they wue^ bud\ 
coveimg them expuise^s Since then then 
eaining assets have liecn laigel> lucuased and 
the lean peiiocl has come <o an end II is not 
impossible that the Bank of England might 
have a similar experumce, hut to the extent 
that the incoming gold was ot Amuictn 
origin the moveme nt could be easily arre stod 
by action on the part of the Bntuh Trea«-ury 
The exchange could be pieventcd fiom leadr 
f 


mg gold inipoit point h> tlie pure hast of dol 
kiis, to be utilmd at the Ticasuiy’s option 
t ither in adv^irue paj^mcnl ot instilincnls of 
the Amu lean debt oi in the atLumulation of 
United States Government Boixk This ojie - 
i ition would invcdvc litrh or no h^s of inteust 
to the British tax-pa>u and would have the 
idded advantage ot saitguarding the position 
of the Bank of England An> jmqx sal to 
i.ppjy suijilus gold to jxiniant nt iFt in this 
toiuifiy siieh as additional backing to cm 
D nc> notes would be an unneies^'.iiy and 
( ( sily piotcediig and should 1 think be rc - 
jKtexl having ugaid to (lit heavy buiekn of 
e \isting taxation 

It is not unusual loi wiitus on tin pusut- 
(' > condition of England to discour signs 
(hit the pioduetivi capaeity of oni lountiy 
ill competition with othei nations lias passed 
Its zenith Thev sec in oui figuu s of long- 
lontinucd ununpiovimnt indications that 
\\( aie no longu able to Jiohl oui formu posi- 
lion and IhIkm that the tuiduic> m futuu 
will be towauls a jiiogussivc decline in oui 
tilde TJiese ojnmons au often (X])Uss(d 
b\ poisons who, though (andul in uiticism, 
111 fiKndI> in lecUng The v deplore what 
they legal d as tin passing ot a gicat })eopk 
I (onfess, hovvcvu, that I do not shaie then 
(pinion Thiongl) all these )cars of tiadc 
(icpiession w( have still been ikc grialCRl cx- 
]K)rteis ot niinnhictuud goods m the woild 
Oui trade has had to stiuggle against adverse 
(lull! ions ])ul its vitality has noi \et been 
s(iJOUsi> iin])aiH (i If tlicse auvuse condi 
tuns vvtic 11 of a pumanuit natiiM d th<} 
^piang fioni ( ni‘'es vvhieli nun kid a definite 
(h^uioiation m oio menial or ph> (‘d < j])a 
(it> ilicK might be some gioimd ter«nxid> 
ihoul tlx lutuie Bui 1 do not think this 
IS the case Then is alwavs loom foi iinpiove 
nunt, and I believe el i veais ol depit smu 
hive been a ^ ling lime foi us aid a waining 
to put oni liouse in orelu Tlx e\((])tional 
(hpKssicm lias been laigel} dm totcmpoinv 
hnanei d eoixiitioiis am^ foi tlx lea^ois J 
iiiM’ gnu I haM stioig hopes that these 
an now eoming to an u d 


The needs of the playgou wlx' lu s tea and 
iippci and wants a long (\enuigs entulian- 
ment between the^'C n'cak cannot leeoneile 
with those of the fashion ible p opk in Loudon 
wlio fhne at eight o^ lex k and want as much 
diesb and as little ehania as the ]nl and gAllery 
will stand.— Jl/r Bernard Shaw 



Co-operation in India, 

By H. E. The Governor of Bombay.* 


1 am very glad to have the opportunity of 
being here to-day in order to inaugurate this 
important Conference of Rt^gistrars of Co- 
operative Societies. 1 see, amongst those 
present, not only Registi-ars from the various 
rrovinces and important Indian Slates, but 
many ])rominent lion-ofiicial Co-()])erators from 
several parts of the country. To all of you, 
including the Honourable Ministers in charge 
of Co-oj)e ration in other Provinces, whom I 
am speihally glad to see, who have taken the 
trouble to come from long distances to attend 
these deliberations, 1 offer a most hearty 
welcome to our Presidency. As you are aware, 
these Conferences whi(jh met periodically 
from 1906 till the outbreak of the war, and only 
once since 1913, were, except in one instani^e, 
held at tlie headquarters of the GovernmeJit 
of India, and this is, therefore, only the see-ond 
occasion on whi(;h the Oonferene.e is nu'eting 
in one of the Provinces. It was a great 
pleas ui‘e to me and to my Government to 
invite you, through t]u) Government of India, 
to moot in the 1^‘esidency of Bombay, and 
I am glad to see tliat you have l)eeu abhj to 
respond to our invitation. 

It is, 1 am sure, unnecessary for nn*, in 
addressing those who have spent, seveial y(‘ars 
in the service of Co-op(n*ation, to say very 
much about thi^ great benefits that t h(' Move- 
ment has brought in its train to this country, 
or about its potentialities for the fiituie. It 
was only twenty-one years ago that the first 
Co-operative Societies’ Act was [jas.se<i. I 
find from the pro<;eedings of your first (Con- 
ference, which was held two ytuns later, that 
it was then thoiighl- to be too earjy to be sure 
of the eventual success of tlu*, JMovernent. 
If there was any doubt tiien, the ])assage of 
time has certainly removed it, and the. Move- 
ment has undoubtedly taken as linn a root 
in India as in many other conntric^s. and has 
boon productive of splendid results, results 
which probably even its originators hardly 
expected it to achieve during so (;ojn])ai'atively 
short a period. 

The progress made by the Movement since 
you last met has been really most satisfactory, 
and, from its modest beginnings in 1904, it 
has now assumed very large proportions. I 
am not going to trouble you with too many 

♦ Speech by H. B. the Oovemor of Bombay in open* 
ing the Registrars’ Conference^ on January 12, 1926, 


figures, but the latest statistics available — 
these for the last year — ^though only provi- 
sional, are sufficiently accurate to give us a 
clear view of the growth of the movement 
duiiiig the last seven years. I find that 
whil(‘ in 1917-18 the total number of Societies 
was about 26,500, last year it went up to 
71,500, and membership rose, during the same 
period, from 10^ lakhs to over 26 lakhs. A 
more encouraging increase lias been in the 
working capital, whie.h rose from Rs. 14^crores 
to nearly Ks. 48 erores. in shmt, while the 
number of members more than doubled, the 
working (capital iiH'reased more than three- 
fold, arid these are results of which you may 
well be proud. 

While th(‘ e(‘.onomie benefits which have 
accrued from the Movement, as shown in 
these figures, have been substantial, its success 
is also important from the ])oint of view of 
the social and jiolitical uplift of the masses. 
The impoitaiH'c of the ])nnci[)les of thrift, 
self-hei]) and mutual aid. which the Movement 
inculcates, and the practical training which 
the rnanagemeiit of a Society involves, cannot 
but be of great assistaiue in the social and 
political amelioration of the country. There 
<‘an hardly be a better training ground than 
thc‘. successful nianagemenl of a Co-operative 
Soiacty for people aspiring 1 o work a tleinocratic 
constitution, wliether it be for local or for 
national (fovernnHUit. It is on account of 
those far-rcaitiing results wlpch the Movement 
is capable of achieving that I have always 
taken a k(‘en interest in its growth on sound 
lines, and 1 have been very pleased to observe, 
whether it be in the co-operatively advanced 
district of Dharwar, or in the Province of 
Sind, where the Mov(;nient has made rapid 
])rogress in the last few years, or in village 
societies like the one at Hadapsar, near Poona, 
the co-operative spirit gradually filtering to 
the masses, and not only improving their 
economic conditions, but raising the moral 
tone of the whole community. 

Very seldom indeed had the Co-operative 
Movement to submit to such a severe test as 
it had to do during the. war, but it stood that 
test very successfully, and it was conclusively 
proved that the principles on which it was 
based were essentially sound and of great 
benefit to the countries concerned, “^ile 
so many instituGons went, during the, war, 
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into the melting pot, Co-o|HU’ation eiuergeil 
not only unscathed, but stronger tlian evei*. 
. Not only did it prove its uBcfulness in various 
directions during tho continuance of the 
but it has served as a very actm^ agent ol 
national regeneration since ils conclusion. 
In almost every country engaged in th(? war, 
the Oo-operative Movement is being used to 
rehabilitate the economic condition of th(‘ 
peojile. In India, too, its progress throughout 
the duration of the waj- was well maintaiiuul. 

SilKje peace was declared, some inijiortant 
changes have be(Mi introducc^d, so far as tJie 
control of the Movement in this country is 
(•.oucerned. The siillject of Oo-operation has 
become a Provincial one and it is also a trans- 
ferred subject, and it is only right, I think, 
that a subject so intimately connected with th<‘ 
(Uionomic and moral uplift of th(» people should 
be brought under the control of the represen- 
tatives of the jioople. While, however, tJie 
subject has become a Provincial one. and 
while it is true t.hat each Province has its 
own sptuual features, anil that the Movement 
has not ]>rogressed on the same uniform lines 
in the various Provinces and Slates of India, 
there are still several important matters ol 
principal, as well as pracli(*.e, which can he 
most usefully discussed in a Oonfereruje like 
Miis, a Conference of official experts assisted 
by non-official Co-operators ; and I feel sun* 
that nothing but good can come out of such 
discussion. The Confenuice gives an op])ortu- 
nity for interi'hange of ideas and discussion of 
})roblcrns and such interchange of id(;as and 
discussion can be of very great iiractical use. 
not only to the various Registrars in charge of 
t he Co-ojieratlA'. Movement in their respective 
Provinces, and their non-official lielprs, but 
also to llii) Governments of the various Pro- 
vinces. Such Conferences tend also to create 
healthy rivalry between the. various Provinces, 
and to encourage progress on right liru's. At 
a time when the Movement is becoming not 
only national but international, when inte.r- 
national Co-operative Conferences and Exhi- 
bitions are being held, it is in the fitness of the 
things that the workers in the different Prov- 
inces in India should .meet and dismiss the 
problems in which they are all interested. 
I was, thetefore, glad to the general unanimity 
with which our proposal to hold this Conferencic 
here this year was accepted. 

You have a long agenda before you, contain- 
ing subjects of considerable importance, and 
I should like to refer to only two or three 
items which seem to me to be particularly 


interesting. One of 1 lie sul>je<ts which you 
will be called upon 1o (hs» uss is tlie institution 
of land mortgage banks. 8ucb banks have 
been very successful, not only in Kurojic, bid 
also in America, and theie is no reason wliy, 
if organised on i>ropcr lines, tliey sliould not 
come into existence in India and confer tlie 
same bemdils on the agriculturist .s lierc ns th(‘y 
have done in ot her (lounti ies. 1’he C' 0 -o]ieTa- 
tive Moveimuit has now sufficiently <*stabiisho(l 
its credit to draw to itsidf (‘iiough ca])ital for 
current agricultural ne<‘(is. As regards long- 
term (‘.apital, the ordinary metliod of nn-eiving 
deposits does not bring in suffiidi-nt capital 
to be invested, for instaru'e, in long-term loans 
for debt redemption and land improvement. 
To obviate this difficulty in some (bgret'. my 
Governiiumt lias been helping the Co-operative 
Dejiartment for thc^ last few y(‘ars, by jilacing 
at its dis])Ovsal from 15 to IB lakhs of rupees 
a year for long-term loans for land improve- 
ment and for house building. This year we, 
have gone a ste]) furtlier, and have declared 
certain areas, where ('o-ojieration has well 
developed, as approvi d anas in wfiieli takavi 
loans for land im])iovemeiit are distributed 
only through 0o-o])erative Sociidies. Tlie 
problem of providing loans, cspecnally for debt 
redemption, can. T think, be mori' (‘asily solved 
if land morigag(‘ banks eonu' into existence 
and are able to raise the nec.i'ssary capital 
by issuing debentures. The subject has been 
under the (uinsideration of Govt'Tnnient and 
the Department in this, as well as in several 
other Provinces, and each, 1 understand, has 
evolved a. scheuie suited to its own condition. 
The discussion of an important jiioblem like 
this, and of the various types wliuti have been 
evolved, will certainly be of great, practical 
benefit, and your ojiinion in this matter will, 
1 have no doubt , be most helpful to t he author- 
ities concerned. 

Another problem which is of ta>nsiderable 
intere,st is the problem of ConsumeJs' Societies, 
popularly known as Oo-o])erativ(^ Stores. 
The store movement has bemi viuy successful, 
not only in England, but in various other 
countries in Eurojie, while it. lias on t he whole 
made little i>rogress in India. It cannot he 
said that thevt' is no need for its growth in this 
country. It is certainly wanted in industrial 
areas like Bombay, but its su(;ccss would 
undoubtedly bi^ of great benefit to the rural 
classes also. 1 hope your discussion on the 
subject will be useful in laying down practical 
directions for the future organization and 
management of Consumers* Societies. In 
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conditions of success. In the" first .|dacc, in. other, Ijrays. But it is not so easy to make 

must be made clear that the peasants have sifre that the money lent out will come back 
lands enough to get ihejn mortgaged imd.' ’ to the bank. If all that is said of the Malnad 
secondly, that they understand clearly enough, .< landowner is Irue, viz., that he is ignorant, 
and are prepared to act up to» the obligations' conservative, im}>rovident, superstitious and 
of membership iii a land mortgage bank. 1 unenterprising, 1 am afraid that the essential 
am not acquainted with the condition of the condition of success of a bank of this type is 
Malnad raiyats but if the relative passages in absent and after a year of work the bank will 
the Report are any guide in the matter, these have to be dosed. 1 do not write this with 
conditions are more or lt\ss absent in the a view to discourage the laudable attempt, 
Malnad area. From the rojiort of the Econo- but wish sim]>lY to soimd a note of warning 
mic Survey Otficcr, w(‘ find tliat “out of a total so that the promoters of the scheme may 
number of 287 familitvs in 4 villag(*s examined proceed slowly and cautiously. Unless the 
by him 214 families were landless and had people are ready to lake advantage of its 
Rs. 66,707 of debt and 73 families owned laiul?:^ provisions it is not advisable to spring uj)on 
and had debts amounting to Bs. 1,2], 961 them an elaborate and nov(*j scheme of debt 
It would be of interest to know the ]>urpose fot relief. 

which smdi mortgage loans wer<‘ incurred, The main problem in Malnad, to my mind, 
wdiether for improving cultivation by means of is not so mu( (i to provide for the raiyat cheaj) 
capita] expenditure or whether it was merely and easy means of credit from the outside-* 
a method of traiislerring land from tlie agrj- though I do not wisli to under-rate its impor- 
culturist 1 o the absentee money-lending middle- taiicei — but to provide ani])]e facilities to make 
man, a proe.oss so Tuiich in evidence elsewhere, him a])])r('(‘iate th(‘ benefits of a fuller and wider 
If the land mortgage takes place for the latter social and individiiai life. Education, and 
reason on any large scale, it is obvious that more education, is the crying need. It is 
the Ixmefits of a. land mortgage bank arc likely satisfactory to note that the State has done, 
to be of doubtfu) value. Again, we read in much and is pr(*pared to do more, but the^ 
the Report that tlie banks should not issue a|)peal of th(‘ imdasth^ (uiridcuhim of the De- 
long-term loans for less than Rs. 5(K) to an ])artment of Education is likely to be very 
individual. It is well knowm that land mort- limited in its scope. Moreovci 1 he expenditure, 
gage, banks are as a rule of b<‘jjefit only to large if it is all to be met by the State, will be out 
landowners. It would be interesting to know of all proportion to the ?•(*, suits achieved. The 
how many large owners of this type art* then* more (mlightened pu})lic in tlie j)lains owe a 
to take advantage of the proposf*(l juovisiori. duty to their less favomed brethren in the* 
It is easy enough to get the working capital in Malnad. They may organize educational 
the initial stages, especially in view of the fact charity and lielp tlu' ])eople to htdp tbemselvt‘s. 
that the State is ealJed on to subscribe one* The State can do a good deal, but the people 
half of the debentures and guarantee the loans ouglit to be able, to do moie.* * 

Tippoo Sahib’s Treasure. 

A London Correspondent writes . — An inte- Burdett-Cuutts, who in turn gave it to St. 
resting relic of the Duk(‘ of Wellington ami Stephen’s when slie built that churedi ni about 

Tippoo Sultan lias jmst come under public 1850. Since then the velvet has been suspend- 

observation through the action of tin* vii ar and ed behind the pulpit of the church, exposed to 
church wardens of St. Stepliena, Westminster, all the disintegrating effects of the London 
who have recently hmt to the Victoria and atnmsphere. Congratulations liave been ex- 
Albert Museum a magnificent velvet, whiidi is tend(*d to the authorities of the church on 

now exhibited in the Loan Court. , It is a taking steps to preserve this splendid and 

hanging of great si^e woven in seven separate historic hailing, 

widths* and is, in spite of the damage it has ^ — : 

sufiered, one of the finest Chinese velvets The Government of Burma (Ministry of 
known, dating probably from the latt* K oing Educajbion) have appointed an Education Ad- 
Hsi period (1662-1722). It oiuie adorned the visory Board to enable the Legislative Council 
tent of ^ipiK)oSahib, and was taken by theDuke and the General Public to come into closer 
of Wellington in 1799 at the capture of Seringa- touch with the wlministration, * 

patam. The Duke gave it to the Baroness 
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Mr. R. H. COUTS, Dominion 
Statistician, Ottawa, Canada, 
writes to us under date 26th 
February 1926.— 

I have your letter of January 2 
(100-2) and shall read through the 
Report of the Indian Economic 
* * Enquiry Committee at the earliest 
possible moment. From a preli- 
minary survey it appears full of 
much interesting material, with 
much of which I am in agreement. 






Education in Industry and Commerce. 

By P. A. B.est,* 

Managing Director, President of the Association for Education in Industry ^ Commerce, London. 


The opinion of the more eniightoiuMi leaders 
in industry, in education, and in politicai Gov- 
ernment.on the subject of technical education 
is in striking contrast to (lie laissez-faire 
tfiethods of most employers. 

Like most great movements in soc.ial reform- 
ation, this modern movement for the edu- 
cation of the employee by tlie employer — or 
with his active co-operation - -was set on foot 
by the magnificent example of two or thn^e 
public-spirited individuals who liavt‘ proved 
cJOiispicuously its success when adopted by 
their own firms, and havt' thus fired the trail 
for others. 

For a number of years now, far-sighted 
schemes, not mendy for the technical training 
but for the gem'ral education of their workers, 
have been consistently carried out by several 
large industrial concerns, wh(»se names arc 
household words throughout the Empire, and 
largely through the results achieved by ihese 
pioneers a new public opinion is being formed 
as to the responsibility of employers in regard 
to the efficiency of those they employ. 

The case for industrial training rests on 
three main grounds : — 

(a) The advantage of tin* business. 

(b) That of the employee. 

(c) That of the State. 

It is difficult to say which of the three benC' 
fits the most if the employee is properly 1 rain- 
ed, or which suffers most if he is h't'l to pick 
up his job without guidance. 

The plight of the untrained employee is only 
tbo obvious. If in return for a day's work 
he receives nothing but a wage, if nothing is 
done to stimulate his interests, to develo]) his 
powers of mind and eye and hand, he soon 
falls a victim to the blight of ,iirr(‘sled deve- 
lopment. He gets through Ills diayV work 
somehow, from a sense of duty, or from fear, 
as often as not actively disliking it, certainly 
deriving from it no joy or pride or satisfaction. 
Picking up his duties — often monotonous 
duties — by simple imitation from those around 
him, he becomes acquainted witli a few un- 
related and apparently objectless actions, 
aUd often fails to acquire that skill, precision 
aUd speed which are themselves interesting. 

♦ Sp^oh delivered at University College, London, 

on 9 th June 1921 . 


Being liable ro summary dismissal, he then 
finds that the long hours spent in toil have 
not benefited him. He has learnt nothing 
which he c.an apply els(* where. Ajiart frofti 
his wages he has nothing to show for those 
montlis or years of so-called experience. He 
has not h‘ariit to think, or to ap])reciatc, or 
to handle with skill. Even if he holds his 
position iiul(‘finitcly tjun'e is still very little 
hope of his distinguishing himself in a way 
to secun* promotion. His leisure hours, in- 
stead of being coinph^rnentary 1o tju* dayV 
work, will so (‘.ompete with it in his mind as 
to witlidiaw all his interest from the biggest 
part of iiis waking life. Pleasure- the plea- 
sure of relaxation and inaction — becomes his 
god, tiu‘ sens(‘ of service becoming entirely 
obliUuated. Work a.nd ])Jay are to him nut the 
good com])anions they should be, but anta- 
goni.stic-^the one and unmitigated evil, and 
the other the only good. I believe i am in 
no way exaggerating tlie unfortunate condi- 
tion of the average untrained worker. He is a 
blot upon our oiviliz.i.tion'-”-a blot which in no 
son.se is inevitable in a State such as ours. 

Now tlie business which fails to (rain its 
employei'S is courting disaster for itself also. 
This fact is true all branches of industry and 
commerce, that is to say, of all business 
concerns which finally depend for their suc- 
cess on th(‘ excellence of those who labour 
in them — on quick intelligiiuce and energy 
of mind, on stout hearts and clever hands, 
on the ])owers of leadership and of loyalty, 
on healtli and hai>piness. If there is a 
single manufacturing firm, or a merchant's 
office, or a distributing business which need 
none of these things, then it alone can 
afiord neglect the training of its employees. 
All firms want skilled persons of some sort. It 
is almost ti ue to say that no process in indus- 
try is really unskilled. The very lowest forms 
of annual labour are, from the point of view 
of speed at least, the result of training and 
aptitude, and can be greatly improved and the 
labour greatly lessened by the adoption of 
properly investigated methods. 

Stafi training is not a trimming. It is vital 
necessity. Industry has as much reason to 
see that facilities for education are provided 
for its workers as it has to see that oil is provided 
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for its mac?hin(iS. Any if^dnstry wtdch reckons 
to be paying its way should include the in- 
vstr action of its employ(jcs as an imx)orlant 
item of creative 6X|>eiiditiire^ — creative, because 
money wisely spent on education justifies 
itself many times over in increased efficiency, 
health and good morale. Not that an imme- 
diate financial return is to be looked for by 
the employer who spends money on education 
sckeijaaes. Education brings sure “but liot 
quick resnli.s. The long view must be taken 
by all .experimenters of this sort, and fhe em- 
ployer who is not capable of taking the long 
view will be disillusioned. Yet the alterna- 
tive to a schmne of M’aining is slow work, 
spoilt work, decreased good-wull, lost business — 
an enormous aggregate of loss if it could 
possibly be tomputed. Tt is surely wfse for a 
business to spend a small percentage of its 
profits in preventing its life being choked by 
ignorance, incompetence, and internal discord. 

Blit clo.sely as this question atlects the indi- 
vidual (unployec, seriously as it reaids on the 
employer, the Si ate is surely not without grave 
responsibility in the matter. Nothing wdiich 
tends to lower the civic value and peisoi^al 
welfare of rnillioas of citizens can be considered 
as nothing to do wntli the State. It i.s an cu* 
couraging sign of modern progress in tlioiight 
that two important inquiries are bek>g held 
at tlie present time — an offiir.al one condiuded 
by a Committee appointed by Lord Eustace 
Percy, and an unofficial one undertaken by 
the- Committee of which Lord Emmott i'< the 
Chairman. The former, pre.sided over by Air. 
Malcolm, Chairman of the Board Education 
Committee, a iii.stinguish(ul scholar, business 
man, and Civil Sffivant, s(‘ts out ‘‘to eiKiuire 
•into and a<ivisc ujkui the public system of 
education in England and Wales in relation 
to the requirements of tradi? and industry, 
with particular reference to the adequacy of the 
arrangements for enabling young persons to 
enter into and retain suitable employment 
The un-official Committee is seeking ‘'to en- 
quire into the relationsiiip of techincfil educa- 
tion to other forms of education and to indus- 
try 1 understand that the.se two Committees 
are dlosely co-operating in their researches'. 
Their findings will be eagerly watcdied for by 
members of this Association and by many 
other interested people. Of course the State ii^ 
o©*HO 0 rned ! If the majority of employers do 
Hrot see how they themselves are damaged by 
the lamentable Aesnlls of Jimaan inefficiency, 
s.Wily A day will come when the State 
will oonsider itself obliged to safeguard the 


nation from their .sjiort -.sighted selfi.shness. 
The State has a two-fold re.spoji.sibilhy — ^to 
the employers thernsolves and to the public. 
Why should pauper indu.stries bi' allowed to 
operate—- those casual -labour indu^-lnes which 
(tan only exi.st on their ]>re.sent basis by throw- 
ing on the rate-payer and tax- payer the burden 
of keeping alive a large proport ion of the labour 
indispensable to them, during large* parts of 
tlj(3 year when they am thrown out of w’Oik ? 
This is only one way in which the public pay 
very heavily for the delinquencies of selfish 
employers. 

Granted that both mnployers and the State 
are under serious obligations to see that 
^ . 'Zens are trained to become efficient 
employees, and (iiiployc-es to develop into 
good c.itizens, aiul indeed are f‘.oiU‘tirg disaster 
if they do not do so, it is not dcsiiablo at this 
stage to dogmalise as to the exact fashion in 
wdiicli they will co-op< rate in bringing about 
ihe desired results. For we are still in the 
experimental period. Jiut this 1 would like 
to .say - -that inouv ojiinion a young employee 
.should not liave to depend for his teclinica] 
in.str action (*n evening classes. Time should 
be set apart by the employer for this during 
working hours. It is monstrcuis that a boy 
shoulcl be called upon to do two day.s’ work, 
one after the otlno' — that after he lias finished 
(‘urning his living during the day he should 
!)(' expectiMl to .spend his evinings in in.struc- 
t ion connected wuth his trade. If he attempts 
to do ,so he, of courbc. unfitvS himself by weari- 
iH\ss for both Ins A\ork and his .study. An 
(qiportunity mii.M be given for developing the 
natural instincts and abiliticvs which cxi»st in, 
at any rate, a large proportion of all ranks of 
society. Evening schools have played, and still 
play an admirable part in the education of those 
adults who wish to c.ontinuc to develop thei,r 
minds and increase their culture after Ij'aving 
school, but enqiloyers should surely not regard 
them as convenient institutions designed by 
Providence to relievo them of all responsibility 
for the technical training of their employees. 

I liope 1j»e clay will soon come wffien the 
State will insist that firms must make up their 
minds wdiich of tw'o — or what combination 
of two'—policies they propose to adopt : — 

(а) To pay for having this training done 
before they enter indiustry at ail ; or 

(б) To set aside working hours for it. 

For we .shall certainly not make headway as 
an iudpstrial and commercial nation by shirk- 
ijig responsibilities wffiich have become very 
clear to us. 



Japan and India’s Cotton Mills. 


A serious question whiok is engaging tke 
attontion of tke Bombay Millowncrs’ Associa- 
tion at the present moment is tke very rapid 
growth of the imports of Japanese Yarn and 
piece-goods into this country and tke very 
detrimental efiects thereof on tke indigenous 
industry. 

Judging from tke statistic.al and other olkcial 
publications it would appear that this very 
serious menace to tke Cotton Industry of the 
country is frankly recognized by Government. 
For tke last two or three years, the Annual 
Ofi&oial Publication of tke Government of 
India known as ‘'Review of tke Trade of 
India'’ contains frank admissions by Govern- 
ment of tke severity of Japanese competition. 
"Again, in the “Report on tke Sea-Borne Trade 
and Customs Administration of tke Bombay 
Presidency” for 1924-25, published some time 
back, it was stated : — 

The Japanese Mill Workeb. 

“Japanese competition was seven' and 
ill certain instances Japanese goods were 
offered at prices lower than tk(' cost price of 
similar goods manufactured in India. Tke 
Mill Industry is sufiering from tke unfavourable 
rate of exchange with Japan and highly organ- 
ized Japanese e.ompetition. Th(‘ Ja])anesSe 
Mill-worker appears more efficient than the 
Indian Mill hand, while tke system of night 
and day working of their Mills combined 
witli factory law restrictions believed much 
less strict in application tlian those of India, 
reduces cost of production. Those and other 
factors counterbalance the advantages which 
n% net protection and the absence of the 
double freight charges give tlu‘ Indian Mills. 
The abolition of the small cotton excuse duty 
of 3j% would ))robably not make much differ- 
ence as regards the coiiipetition of Ja])an.” 

What strikes one most in considering the 
growth of Japanes(j competition is the amazing 
rapidity with which her imports into India 
have gone up. It is not proposed to over- 
burden this article with statistics but it may 
be broadly stated that in 1914-15 the total 
imports of Japanese Yarn into India were less 
than a million pounds while in 1924-25, i.e., 
about ten years later, the quantity imported 
was more than 32 times the figure of 1914-15. 
Agai^, in piece-goods, the quantity imported 
in 1914-15 was about 16,000,000 yards, while 
in 1924-25 it Avas about ten times that figure. 


Japan s Advance. 

The under-quoted figures of imports of 
Japanese piece-goods into this country during 
the last five years show how rapidly these 
imports are increasing : — > 

OOD’s omitted in eaoh column. 

Year Quantity in Yards. Value in Rupees. 

1921- 22 . . 90,276 36,792 

1922- 23 . . 107,778 42,490 

1923- 24 .. 121,902 46,945 

1924- 26 . . 155,302 57,463 

1926-26 .. 154,910 49,980 

(9 months). * 

It is this rise every year in Japanese imports 
which disturbs the minds of ever 3 ’'body who has 
a stake in the Cotton Mill Industry of the 
country. If the Japanese imjmrts go on 
increasing at the present rate, one cannot 
contemplate with equanimity the plight in 
which the Cotton Mill Industry of the country 
will find itself in about, live or six years’ time. 

It has, how'ever, been alleged that the com- 
petition which liie Indian Cotton Industry is 
meeting from Japan is insignificant, and in 
support of this stal ement st atistics are adduced 
to show tliat the impoits of Japanese goods 
into this countjy form a small percentage of 
the quantities pjoduced by Indian Mills, and 
it is stated tliat this small percentage cannot, 
liave any a})pr(*ciable effect, on the indigenous 
industry. There is a three-fold fallacy under- 
lying this argument. 

The First Fallacy. 

The first fallacy is pointed out. in the follow- 
ing extract from the London Titnes: — 

“The question of Japanese competition 
cannot be judged by a mere mention of her 
present proportion of the total Indian Cotton 
Trade. Her advance is best estimated by 
considering the remarkable progress made 
since pre-war years.” 

If tlie present imports be not deemed suffi- 
ciently large to have any detrimental efiects 
on the cotton industry of this country, an 
altogether erroneous assimiption as pointed out 
further on in this article, still can it be main- 
tained, in the face of the tremendous increases 
in the imports every year, that no action is 
(jailed for to check this annually increasing 
growth ? Can it be maintained that no action 
should be taken until the imports have become 
sufficiently large to kill the indigenous industry? 
The Second Fallacy. 

The second fallacy underlying the argument 
quoted above is that it takes no account of the 
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ejects of Japanese competition on tlie expoil 
trade of this country. It is forgotten that not 
only is Japan dealing severe blows to Indian 
manufacturers in Indian Markets, but slie is 
making rapid inroads in the foreign niatkets 
of the production of the mills of this country. 
Japan has already ousted India from the 
Chinese markets with which India was doing 
a great and profitable trade in yarn. Simi- 
larly, the Chinese market is practically lost 
for Indian piece-goods. In the words of th(‘ 
Administration Report of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency'^ for 1923-24: — 

‘‘Since 1917, China has been practically a 
closed market for Indian piece-goods owing 
mainly to the expansion of the indigenous 
textile industry and to the rigour of Jaijanesi’ 
competition.” 

India has practically lost her export trade 
in yarn, and since this yarn has to be necessari- 
ly utilized in manufacturing cloth, it is ol 
the utmost importance to develop the forcigu 
trade in Indian mill-made cloth, but here 
again Japan with the unfair atl vantages she 
is enjoying over India is proving a very formi- 
dable rival, for not only has sb(‘ ousted India 
from the Chinese market but is rapidly ca]>- 
turing the other foreign markets of India, c./;.. 
Egypt, South Africa, etc. 

The Third Fallacy. 

But the greatest fallacy underlying t he 
argument tliat Japanese imports are too in- 
significant to have any adviuse efiecls on th(‘ 
indigenous industry is that it. entirely over- 
looks the all-important question of the prices 
at which the Japanese goods are sold in this 
country. It is«a well-known facti — endorsed 
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by the “Report of the Sea-Borrt Tiade of tie 
Bombay Piesidency” quoted puviciisly l!,at 
Japanese goods are beirg sohi in the Indian 
Markets at prices which arc' very often less 
than what it costs Indian Mills to manufacture 
identical goods. The result is that Indian 
Mills find it impossible to sell their produi.tion 
at a profit. Whether "‘Dumping” in the usual 
sense of the term is taking place Or not it is 
difficult lo prove but theri* can be no doubt 
that 22 hours’ working in double shifts, depre- 
ciated exchange, etc., enable Japanese manu- 
facturers to sell their goods in this country 
at or belowr the cost of manufacture in Indian 
Mills. It is those unfair conditioius of Japanese 
1 fading that are sapping the life-blood of the 
indigenous industry, and that call for imme- 
diate remedial measures if the indigenous 
industry is to be saved from ultimate ruin. 

Japanese Methods. 

One of the most characteristic; features 
regarding Japanese competiliori is that the 
Japanese select particular descriptions of goods 
which are manufactured in India in compara- 
tively small quantities. This serves lo lower 
the prices of those partkiiiar descriptions and 
this reacts on prices alliound. This accounts 
for the fact that, although Japancsse imports 
are a small ])ercentage of the quantity manu- 
factured in Indian Mills, the competition is 
none the less extremely acute. At piesent the 
very great bulk of the Japanese importations 
is confined to three particular classes of grey 
goods, namely, drills, a special type of grey 
longclotli, and slieetiiigs, and in these lines 
the competition is severe enemgh to kill the- 
market for Indian and English goods of like 
quality. 


lu connection with the International Exhi- 
bition to bo held in the City of Philadelphia 
from June lo November 1926 in celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Taj Mahal 
Trading Company, Ltd., has formed a small 
committee aiid invited re])resentative Indian 
exhibitors at Wembley to join it, in order that 
an Indian exhibit might be organized. Plans 
for a pavilion of typical Indian architecture 
with a covered area of some 30,000 square 
feet are in preparation and all details, form of 
I application for space, etc., can be obtained 
from the Taj Mahal Trading Company, whose, 
registered offices are at 17, Bedford Road, 
London, W.C.l, or from the local representative 
of the Advisory Committee Mr, U. Master, 
Messrs. Pohoomul Bros.,, Apollo Bunder, 


Bombay. All articles in th(‘ Indian pavilion 
must be of Indian origin and the Trading 
Company huve agreed to adopt rules and 
regulations’ almost identical with those fiamed 
by the British Empire Exhibition authorities 
and laid down by the Government of India. 

From a financial and commeri’.ial point of 
view “Safety First” is a wmk that is wwth 
doing ; from a human point of view no mea- 
sure or balance sheet can adequately represent 
all that it means. — Mr, J. H. TJwvm^, M,P, 

Of present-day (;onversationalists I have 
known, 1 should put Mr, Lloyd George first at 
breakfast, the late Mr. Massingham at lun- 
cheon, and Mr. Balfour at dinner, ^nd Mr. 
Augustine Birrcll, of course, first and last and 
all the time. — Mr, F, 0. Masterman, 



Bombay Department of Industries, 1924-25. 

By the ‘‘Bystander”. 


The post of Director of Indiistrie.s was 
abolished as a result of the vote of the Legis- 
lative Council in March 1924. Thereafter 
some of his activities were carried on by the 
Assistant director under the designation of 
Saperintendent of Industries. The post of 
Director was, however, revived iu July 1925. 
The activities of the Department were 

(1) Supply of commercial intelligence to 
private enterprises. 

(2) Professional or technical advice and 
assistance to minor industries. 

(3) Demonstration in cottage industries, 
especially in weaving. 

The unusual depression in trade continued 
throughout the year but owing to the rise 
in the exchange and fall in the prices of ma- 
chinery four cotton spinning and weaving 
mills were projected at Barsi and one at 
Sholapur. The New Oil Mills, Bombay, the 
largest of its kind in the Presidency, stopped 
working owing to financial stringency, and the 
oil mill industry, like the textile industry, did 
not show signs of extensive development. 
The report contains information regarding 
some of the new industrial ventures. 

Two large works have lately been established 
in the Presidency, one at Satar*^ and the other 
at Bombay, for manufacturing machinery 
suitable lor agriculture and small industries. 

There are now 14 match factories in this 
Pxesidency, 'seven of which have been estab- 
lished in the suburbs of Bombay wdth an 
approximate total output estimated at 30 to 
40 lakhs gross boxes annually. Three or four 
factories use indigenous wood but the remainder 
ipapprt and use match wood splints from foreign 
countries. The imported wood in 1924-25 
was valued at Es. 4,33^000. 

The Director of Industries visited several 
placsBs in the districts to give technical advice 
and a large number of people called and con- 
sulted Jiim on industrial and technical matters, 
l^ious enquiries by post were also answered. 
Soiae .of these related to selection of power 
{slants for new factories, the lay-out of luachi- 
nexj^ defects in machinery, water softening 
pumpmg water, scheme for a technical 
school for Mahomedans, reoriganfeatiun and 
lay-out of the workshopsat a technical school, 
etc* 

Four* applications were received durijB* the 
year requesting Iwnofel help from 


ment through the Department. One appli- 
cation, was from a very large induslrial concern 
asking for a loan of several lakhs of rupees and 
ofiering their whole property as a mortgage 
to Government, but as the industry that was 
carried on by the concern was not a nas(vent 
one and as the concern ooiikl have easily 
secured a loan from a bank or private financier 
nothing could be done in the matter. The 
applications of two other firms could not be 
considered as they were not willing to offer 
their properly by way of security while the 
fourth application is still under consideration. 
A loan of Bs. 15,000 was sanctioned to an 
industrial concern in Surat in 1923. 

The hajid-loom industry is expanding. The 
Department is paying particular attention to 
helping and reviving this industry by de- 
monstrations and by the introduciion of 
improved methods of hand- weaving. There 
were in all five schools (Uigaged in demon- 
strating fly-shuttje looms. They were at 
Parola (Bast Khandesh), Pathardi (Alimed- 
na^ar), Bijapur, Bctgiri (Dharwar) and Sinnar 
(Nasik). The Sinnar school was transferred 
to VinchuT in November 1924. The number 
of fiy-shuttie looms introiluced numl’>ered 580. 

At the suggestion of the Provincial Board 
of Agriculture the (experiment of training 
agriculturists to take up w(;aving as a spare- 
time occupation was carried on in Hoshalli 
(Dharwar District) till Aj>ril 1925. After 
having introduced about a dozen jiand-looms 
amongst the agriculturists there, the school 
was transferred to Bonkanlialli (Belgaum 
District) on the Agricultural Barm of Mr. V, S. 
Phaterpekar* There are eight looms worldng 
in the school and pupils— agriculturists only— 
from surrormding villages attend the school. 
They are taught to weave plain cloth such as 
gudax, kbadi, dhoti, shirting, etc. 

As regards Gujarat, three schools were opened 
at Surat, Broacjh and Bulsar and demonstra- 
tions given at three different centres. 


Why is it that a lower standard of habftual 
ifcruthfulness is alleged to prevail in politics 
than in the world of science or of busing 

— Afr. Mldwm. 

There k enoi^ money in London 
|M*operly oo-prdinated to ensure each of the 
undertakfe^ a reasonable return upon their 
JBbmry 



Madras Labour Department, 1924-25. 

By A. S. Venkataraman, B.A. 


The Adtninistration Report issued by the 
Departtnent for 1924-25 is in many ways an 
interesting document. If its record is not 
quite as interesting as the Bombay Labour 
Office, it is nevertheless satisfactory. The 
important channels of its activity have varied 
from investigations into Labour disputes, 
attempts at seeking remedies, attempts to 
improves the economic and moral conditions 
of the depressed classes, their education and 
their sanitation to the reclamation of criminal 
tribes. The report has enclosed a statement 
showing the strikes, numbers involved, dura- 
tion, cause and results of the dispute. An 
examination of these shows that seven out of 
the fourteen strikes were due to scavengers, 
cart-drivers and drainage workers in Munici- 
palities, three were organized by textile work- 
ers, two by rail way -men, one by boat-men 
and one by agriculiuial labourers. The strikes 
worth the name except for the railway-men 
at Podaniir have been few and far between. 
The Department’s work in this direction 
is almost a negligible factor when compared 
to the other provinces. That is so in the 
Province of Madras is self-evident in view of its 
not being industrialized. The one notewoithy 
feature in emigration has been the repatriation 
of the labourc^rs in Assam recruited from the 
Ceded Districts. It became the subject-matter 
of an enquiry by the Commissioner and a 
discussion by the Legislative Coxmcil with the 
result that though emigration was not com- 
pletely stopped, a protest was entered against 
it."* 

That the Department is nothing, if not the 
guardian, as it styles itself, of the interest.^ 
and the welfare of Adi-Dravidas and Adi- 
Andhras. No wonder, therefore, that its efforts 
have been concentrated on their economic 
and therefore the social amelioration. 
Two hundred and eight acres of Patta land 
wewre acquired for use as building sites and 
distributed among three thousand, six 
hundred and seventy-four applicants. The 
co-operative movement received a ^reat 
Impetus, three hundred and thirty-four so- 
cieties having been formed in the year for 
the acquisition of house sites, for advancing 
loans to members and for joint cultivation, 
joint purchase and joint sale of stores^-a 
noteworthy feature being, the formation of 
societies for relieving the distressed, caused by 
s 


the flood. 166 new .schools -wevv started and 
the system of scholarships and fee remissions 
extended. Among the features of special 
interest are the general relinqiiishnient by the 
caste people in favour of the depressed classes 
in Bellary, the vigorous efforts of the Collector 
in South Canara for acquiring lands for house- 
sites in Mangalore, flood relief nu'asures in 
Trichinopoly, loans to co-operative societies in 
the Madras City to enable the tenants in 
chetis to purchase the sites where houses 
have been built, efforts to house 600 Adi- 
Dravida families, loans in Tanjoie for the 
constru(’tion of houses destroyed by the floods, 
lease societies for cultivating Padugai lands, 
societies in Kistna and Guntur for leasing 
lands at concession rates without public 
auction. Again South Canara takes the lead 
in enrolling women members and non-credit 
work (purchase of food-stuffs wholesale an<l 
supply at cheaper rates). 

In extending educational facilities to the 
depressed classes, the Government has not 
been less forward. 116 schools were opened 
in the year bringing up a total of 656 schools 
being manned by 683 teachers. Among the 
important grants, the opening of a hostel at 
Madras, scholarships, general and industrial, 
deserve mention . Aong wit h ed uc ational faci- 
lities, sanitary improvements have been effected 
at a cost of about two lakhs. 

Far more Ilian these, the effoits to reclaim 
kallars in Madura, Ramnad and Tanjore have 
been laudable, while the progress in the eight 
criminal settlements has been fairly satis- 
factory. This aspect of the work is in (or so- 
nance with the modem ideas of refoiniiug the 
criminal and >naking him a better man. Not 
only that, as they are obligeii to live in families, 
their children are being weaned away frem an 
environment and influences which are oll.er- 
wise bound to be baneful to the society and the 
nation. It is satisfactory to note that this 
notion is gfladily winning recognition. 

In general, the Department is temporary and 
is attempting good work. Though it may 
not be possible tor us to measure the advan- 
tages in terms of rupees, annas and pics, figures 
regarding the expenses of the Department 
might have been appropriately and prefitabiy 
appended. Then it will be possible for any 
one to form his own opinions as to the ration- 
d'etre of the office. The labour office in Madtaa 
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pales into insignificance beside the labour 
office in Bombay. Enquiries into local prices 
and cost of living in Bombay, statistics of 
wages, rent, etc., are conspicuous by their 
absence in Madras. The collection of family 
budgets as a key to the study of social condi- 
tions so largely adopted by the Bombay office 
is yet to come. The collection of labour 
intelligenct?' pertaining both to India and 
foreign countries, a forte of the Bombay labour 
office, is an unknown avenue to the Madras 
compe^er, and the metiium of communii^ation 


of new and cui’rent ideas in the well-known 
labour Gazette of Bombay, is a language still 
to be learnt by the Madras babe. The Bombay 
Labour office is not merely an agency concerned 
wdtb the collection of a few elementary sta- 
tistics, but a repository of all information re- 
lating to labour, industrial and commercial 
matters. It is the true friend, philosopher and 
guide of the labourer. That the Madras 
Labour Department will function in a similar 
manner is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished lor. 


India’s Railways, 1924-25.’ 

By “ Scrutator. ” 


The Report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for t he year 1924-25 is one of more 
than ordinary interest. During the year, 
trade showed a distinct revival and the im- 
proved conditions throughout the country 
had a decided cfiect on the gross earnings of 
railways which reached a figure higher than 
ever before recorded. The various adminis- 
trations without exception have handled this 
additional traffic at a cost w'hich represents 
a substantial lowering of the operating ratio. 

Separate Railway Budget. 

The most notable event of the year was the 
acceptance by the Legislature of the scheme 
for the separation of railway finance from the 
general finances of the country. Following on 
this acceptance the Railway Budget was 
prepared separately for the first' time and was 
introduced on 20th February, 1925, by the 
Hon*ble Railway Member in the Legislative 
Assembly and by the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways in the Council of Slate. The new' 
procedure has already resulted in a definite 
improvement in the railway outlook, and while 
the general revenues are now assured of a 
stable annual return from railways, the Rail- 
way Board is enabled to carry out a conti- 
nuous policy of improvements based on the 
responsibility for obtaining a fi^^d dividend 
coupled with an assurance of adequate funds 
for any operation which will secure such divi- 
dend. They have the further security that 
surpluses will be available for railway purposes 
and particularly for building up reserves and a 
depreciation fund. Considerable progress was 
made with new construction, and although 
only 233 miles of new railway were opened for 
traffic at the close of the year, there were 
1,201 miles vuader construction, representing 


a programme w'hic-h, when completed, wiiliesult 
in an addition of some 2,285 miles to the pre- 
sent system . 

E. I. Ky. now a State Railway. 

Following the decision of Government re- 
ferred to in last year's report, the management 
of the East Indian Railway was taken over 
from the Company by the Railway Board on 
1st January, 1925. The arrangements which 
had been previously made for the transfer of 
the staff to Government service enable the 
transfer to be made smoothly and without, 
any change in the services rendered to the 
public. 

During the year the reorganization of th<‘ 
North-Western Railway, the East Indian 
Railway, and the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, on a divisional basis was carried 
into effect on the lines indicated in the report 
for last year. 

The First Indian Electric Railway. 

The opening of the first electrified railway in 
Indifi^ — the new Harbour Branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway at Bombay — on 
3rd February by H. E. the Governor of Bombay 
was one of the notable events of the year for 
Indian Railways. This work is the precursor 
of the introduction of electric traction on a 
more extended scale both for suburban traffic 
and for long distance traffic. 

The total earnings of all railways increased 
by the phenomenal figure of nearly 7 crores, 
viz., from Rs. 107,80 crores to Rs. 114.75 
crores.- This figure of Rs. 114.76 crores, 
however, includes railways owned by Indian 
States and Companies for which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial respon- 
sibility. 



Seth Lalji Naranji, M.L.C., J.P. 

President , Indian Men hcinfs' Chamber, Powbay 
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Financial Eesults. 

After meeting all interest charges, Govern- 
ment received a net profit of Rs. 13.12 crores 
as against a profit of Rs. 6 .47 crores in 1923-24. 
On the Capital at charge of the State lines, the 
net receipts, that is, the gross receipts minus 


the working expenses, 
given the following return 


uttve Hi recenx. years 
Per cent. 


1913-14 . 
1921-22 . 

1922- 23 . 

1923- 24 . 

1924- 25 . 


5.01 

2.64 

4.38 

5.24 

6.85 


Economics in the West. 

Balance of Trade and Shipping. 


London, Feb. 13, 1926: — The annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Shipping was the occa- 
sion for a remarkably* interesting address by 
the new President, Mr. Walter Runciman, who 
discussed very lucidly the vexed question of 
the balance of trade. He laid emphasis on 
the fact that it m our foreign trade as a whole 
which enables 44 millions of people to live in 
Great Britain, and pointed out that wilhout 
it the country could hardly support 20 millions. 
His explanation of the important part played 
by the shipping trade in preserving the balance 
between imports and exports led him natur- 
ally to the point that the capitalist system is 
a direct outcome of individual enterprise 
which enables international trade to be carried 
on. The State has never created a single 
item of foreign trade and never organ- 
ized a single foreign service, while the experi- 
ence of State ownership of shipping in other 
countries is quite enough to show that State 
enterprise in shipping leads not to profit but 
•to loss. 

Mr. Runciman showed that the abolition 
of the capitalist would entail the disappear- 
ance of the oversea investments of individual 
capitalists which provide a net income of 
roughly £250,000,000 per annum. The mer- 
chants, too, who as a class are so frequently 
attacked as profiteers and middle -men, play 
their part and, as Mr. Runciman pointed out, 
perform an absolutely essential service in the 
process of the exchange of goods and the pro- 
vision of supplies. Through commissions, 
etc., overseas, the brokers and merchants are 
responsible for £40,000,000 of invisible exports. 
Altogether invisible exports amounted last 
year to £429,000.000, which Slate Socialism 
would wipe out. Mr. Runciman drew attention 
to the curious fact that the cost of food from 
abroad, £572 000,000, is a sum not greatly in 
excess of £429,000,000, which represents invisi- 
ble exports. 

Imports anb Exports. 

In a recent article Sir Josiah Stamp wrote 
% seems indubitably true that every 

•V 4 


import bears an invisible order for an export 
tied round its neck, a statement dijfficult 
to reconcile with the returns of foreign trade 
for recent years. If it were true, increased 
import should entail increased export, where- 
as in fact, while in recent years imports have 
been increasing, exports have declined. Nor 
have we ever been able to see any reason for 
regarding import as the first movement. Ob- 
viously in the beginning some country had 
to export before any country could imj)ort, 
and if instead of regarding imports as orders 
for exports we always regarded exports as 
being the first step to obtain imports, wo should 
see that decline in exports must sooner or later 
lead to a reduction in imports through in- 
capacity to pay for them. It does not follow 
that this will be the immediate effect of reduc- 
tion in exports, because as a re.sult of favour- 
able trade balances over a long period this 
country now po sesses buying power abroad 
that will enable her to stand an adverse trade 
balance for some years. 

According to Sir Josiah Stamp’s theory each 
little import has its order for an export tied 
round its neck when it arrives. It is not un- 
reasonable to ask what will happen if those 
orders are not executed. Will the supplying 
countries get tired of sending us goods for*which 
they receive J. ss than their valuh in return, 
because, curiously enougli, although Sir Josiah 
S.amp assumes in the case of this country that 
imports come first and that they are paid for 
by exports, in the very same article he assumes 
that exixu’ts precede imports in the case of a 
foreign country. He wriles : *’lt may be that 
the foreigner is poor and cannot send 4,000 
units with which to buy 4.000 from our nation 
A.” Why the dificTenee ? There is no more 
reason to assume that imports come first in 
the case of one country than the other, but 
though the point is not in one sense important, 
it is in another because if we assume export 
to precede import this line of argument falls 
to the ground! 
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Your Income tax. 

S^me time ago there was a suggestion that 
an dJnalyciis should be made showing e^taclly 
how^ the incom 3-tax was spent. The idea 
Bcomad well worth adoption, and we publish 
b3lo‘w the resuUs of a calculation made by a 
competent authority, which is most iiivst motive. 

Tak'ng. the expenditure for 1925-20 at 
£310 m llions,* and deducting the ccbt of the 
Rjal Fund and the Post Ofioo, because the 
form3r is raised by a definite lax and allo- 
cated to a spscifio purpose, while the latter 
makes a profit, and also deductir g other 
receipts from noh-ta?c revenue (Ci own” Lands, 
interest on loans, and ordinary and spccdal 
receip"^s), th^ round figure of £678 millions 
represents other public expenditure. Iiicome- 
t&t and supertast for the year amour. t to a 
found figure of £323 millions, or more ex- 
actly to .479 of the expenditure included in 
the calculation. 

Wjrking on these figures, it is possible to 
show what proportion of every £100 rai ed by 
inoom 3 -tax and supertax is devoted to each 
branch of expenditure. The result is as fol- 
lows ; — 


Co DATED FCND SERVICES — 

£. 6. 

d* 

National Debt Serviv'tos 

.. 48 8 

0 

Payruent« to local taxation accounts 

.. 1 16 

4 

Land Settlement 

.. 0 2 

0 

, Other Consolidated Fund Services 

.. 0 16 

4 

Supply Services — 

Anny 

..6 1 

4 

Navy 

..8 6 

0 

Air Force * , 

..2 2 

3 

Customs and Excise . . 

.. 0 12 

11 

InUn 1 Revenue 

.. 0 18 

3 

Civil Services — 

Royal Palaces, Parks, etc. 

.. 0 1 

0 

Revenue buildings . , 

. . 0 3 

9 

Labour and h«'aith buildings . , 

.. 0 1 

5 

Public buildings 

..0 4 

10 

Bates on Government property 

..0 4 

11 

Qther works and buildings 

.. 0 3 

1 

Ministry of Agriculture 

.. 0 7 

9 

Home Oifice 

.. 0 1 

2 

Foreign Office . , . * 

Board of Trade 

. . 0 0 

7 

.. 0 1 

9 

Department of Overseas Trade 

..0 0 

11 

Mine^ Department , . 

..0 0 

6 

Secret Service 

0 0 

0 

Other Civil departments 

.. 0 18 

0 

Police { Ragland and Wales) . . 

.. 0 17 

6 

Pi*i3oai, etc. (England and Wales) 

..0 3 

9 

Qttier law charges • . . . 

.. 0 10 

9 

Education «« 

..6 6 

8 

Science and art 

.. 0 A 11 

Diplomatic and Consular 

.« 0 3 

0 

Colonial .* 

.* 0 3 

4 

Mi Idle Eastern 

.. 0 13 

0 

Other Foreign and Colonial . . 

.. 6 1 

8 

Mi >d 3 try of Pensions 

.*9 0 

0 

Old Age tensions . . , . 

.. 3 IS 

3 

Ministry of Health . • • . \ 

2 13 

3 


£. d. 

Ministry of Labour . . • • • - 1 ft 10 

MisceUaneous Civil Services (unclassified) 0 7 10 
♦ Coal subsidy .. •• •• 1 7 4 

Otber Supplementary Estimates . . 0 I 8 

Total 100 0 0 

••^Note. — S ince the above calculations were made 
an additional £9,000,000 has been allocated to the 
coal subsidy, bringing the total subsidy to £19,000,000. 

It will be seen that es&cntial services, in- 
cludhtg debt, pcnsiojib (wxi and old age), aimy 
navy, air, ami police, amount to £78 7s. per 
£l00. Fractions of a penny have been dis- 
regarded. , 

Use of Cast Iron. 

A paper on cast iron and modern engineer- 
ing practice was present eo at the last meeting 
of the Inbtilution of Mechanical Erginceis 
by Mr. J. G. Pearce, the Director of the Birti&h 
Cast-Iron Kc.scarch Atsociation. 

Durii'g the last few years, he said, a remark- 
able uhango hr.s taken place in the development 
of cast iron. The commonest and cheapest of all 
structural ferrous materials, it has always been 
metalluTgically leglected, and its replacement 
by coinp-ding ferrous and non-ferrous materials 
in cngiiieerii g prattice appeared formerly to 
be only a qm stion of time. To-day cast iron 
is rtjgularly produced in foundry cupolas ftem 
a wide variety of raw^ materials whh great con- 
sLtency and economy. C.r^ain applications 
which had temporarily been usurped by steel 
and other materials arc revertir g to cast iron, 
and in some depanmenls, notably in inton al 
combustion engineer irg, the development of 
the material is keeping pace with the growing 
demands of the engineerirg designer. TLe 
reason for this chai go is that metallurgical 
kiiowledgc and experience, formerly almost 
exclusively dovotod to steel and ceriain non- 
fetrous metals, is now being applied to cast 
iron ; and this movement is taking place in 
all the principal industrial countries. Un- 
doubtedly it had its origin in certain war-time 
conditions, which ccmpellcd founders to ex- 
ploit much more fully than usual both the 
limited raw materials at their disposal and 
the resom’ces of foundry practice. 

The metallurgical characteristics of cast iron 
arc begmnirg to be understood in such a way 
as to bring the compfele scientific control of 
its production within the rarge of praotital 
politics, yhc developmerts appear to life alorg 
the following lines : The introduction of 
special irohs for particular putpofefes having 
such qualities as will win for thana aith^ naw 
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fields of ^application. or, by virtue of their cheap- 
ness, fields now dominated by other materAais; 
the development of specialized foundries con- 
centrating on particular qualities of iron ; 
improvements in moulding materials and 
malting practice leading to greater certainly 
and economy in production ; the continuous 
application of research for the purpose of re- 
vealiirg more regarding the inner slructure 
and properties of oast iron and the manner 
in which the information so revealed may be 
applied in practice. 

The iron-founding industry is taking steps to 
make engineers much more satisfied with both 
the specific propsriies^ and general homoge- 
neity and uniformity of cast iron by the estab- 
lishment of national specifications and stand- 
ards. As designers, as iisers, as foundry owners, 
engineers have it enormously in their power to 
facilitate these steps, and their ready accept- 
ance of the experimental method in enginetr- 
ing development should enable tbtin to do 
this without difiScull y. 

X3reat Britain is favoured in possessing the 
greatest resources in skdled men and managers. 
The.counlry lacks opportunities for the instal- 
lation of labour-saving equipment on a laige 
scale as is common in the United S.atcs, and 
is far bohind G.'rmany in painstaking technical 
investigation. Tnore is danger that this 
country in a basic industrial process may have 
to pay tribute to America and Geimai y for 
developments in the processes they have made 
their own, unless the industry can ensure per- 
manent provision for similar work in this 
.country. There is every rer.son to believe that, 
with such provision, in iron-founding Great 
Britain could take the lead by virtue of a close 
combination of theory and practice. 

The Origin op Tea. / 

Many fabulous stories are told as to the 
origin of tea, the most daring of which sug- 
jgests that it was knowTi as a beverage in 
‘Cnina in the time of Chi Nurg, 2737 B.C. 
Wnat appears undoubtedly to be a rtfertLce 
to it occurs in She King, a classical woik cem- 
piled by Confucius about 500 B.C., yet it is 
probable that it was only in the 6\h centiuy of 
the Cnristian Eva that lea became a beverage 
any important scale in Chira. In 780 A.I). 
Xo-yu, learned Chinese author who lived in 
the Dynasty of Tang, wrote a charming little 
dissertation on tea. 

’Modern advertisement writers, scckirg to 
eijtol the virtues of tea as a beverage, might 
do worse than draw upon this ancient woik,” 
,mr the exainple df this one sentqnpe will show : 


“Tea tempers the spirits, h&imonisrs the mind, 
dispels lassitude and relieves lali^ue ; awt-ktrs 
thought and prevents urowsinesti, i.ghicisand 
refreshes the bo( y and clcaisthe perceptive 
facultks.’’ Coulu a modtin put ll^e ease 
better 1 asks Mr. Rubert 0. Mennell in h’s 
book, Tea : An Hi$tcricul Sketch. 

Tnough reports of lea as a Caincse bever- 
age haa been rcceivcci ficm renvgucfo £cur- 
ces as early as 1517, the credit for ns iuitt ic- 
tion from Cnina into Em ope lelci gs to the 
Dutch East India Co., which impeiicua lew 
pounds into Holland in 1610, ana into Ei g- 
land in 164-5. It was .not appoiently uniil 
1669 that the English East India Cemjary 
bicught its first consigi mci t, two eanisius 
vveighii'g in all 143 lbs., ficm Baiaam. 

Mr. Robert Mennell, wLo is a paiticr in a 
Quaker fiimihai has beenstuc yii g lea ftr sc\tn 
generations, has just put seme cf his fanuly 
lore into an ac mil alio hietciy of tea, says the 
Manchester Guardian it view of the leek. 

Should a hundred million people btgin to 
take tea seriously, title will le lively t.m<^6 
in London, which still remains the wxrlo's 
central maikct of tea, as it was w^hen Mr. 
Menneirs ancestors leaded it cn latk-hcitep 
and sent them irudgiig up the Gieat North 
Road to Yoik, and on ly stages to refresh 
the Scot. 

Water Power ExHiBixroK at Baseu 

The array gements for the Irdcnaticral 
Exhibition ot Inland Navigation -ana Water 
Power which will take place at Basel ficm 
July 1 to Sjpi ember 15 next arc pioccedii g 
actively. Nearly all the big Swiss mai.u- 
faeluitrs, as veil as the hediial Raiivays 
Departmei.t, have agreed to panicijatc. 
Amongst foreign coui tries, Bcigiim. Gurraiy, 
France, Holland, Italy, Yugcslavia, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia arc also makii g a aitj-lay. 
Nogotiatiorj-b are beii g.caiiito on wnh Car aia, 
Great Britain, Nciwt.y, Sweet it, Kui gaiy, ai.d 
the United States with a view to oUamiig 
their support. 

In France the Government has appoirl-od 
a Special CommiUee for this exhibition. 
France, Geimaiy, Holland, and Italy have 
all taken space for a display by their respective 
Governments and private firms. The Trails- 
port Committee of the League of Natiens 
and the International Lalour Bureau will also 
be represented. The World Power Conference 
will hold a special mceiiig duiiig the coUse 
of the exhibition. Iiiteriaiioi.al disfufesiens 
will be arranged on such subjects as the use of 
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electricity in agriculture, railway electrifica- 
tion, inland navigation and the utilization of 
water power, and international exchange of 
power. 

The Swiss Oomptoii* held annually at Lau- 
sanne will take place in September next. 

^ ^ Writing down Machinery. 

An interesting point was made by Mr. 
Pollit at the annual meeting of the Bradford 
Cuamber of Commerce on Februaiy 9, when 
he suggested that the Chamber should lake 
up the question of the depreciation of machi- 
nery. Everyone knows how important it is 


that fiirms should make ample provision for 
installing new machinery by writing down 
their plant if they arc to keep down the cost 
of production. Mr. Pollit suggests that it 
would act as a great incentive to the inti educ- 
tion of modern equipment if the Goveri ment 
would incorpoiate a clause in the Finance 
Bill, peimittmg factory owners to write down 
new machinery to a reasonable level in a short 
number of years. The matter is certainly 
worth very careful consideration. We shall 
be interested to sec what other business oigan- 
izations think of the suggestion. 


Indian Economic Notes. 

Rubber in India. 


Some interesting statistics regarding rubber 
have now been made available by the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Intelligence at Ct.kulta. 
The number of rubber plantations in 1924 w^as 
998, covering an area of 193,911 acics, as 
against 972 with an area of 198j018 acres in Ihe 
preceding year. New land planted with rubber 
in the estates during the year 1924, to far re- 
ported, amounted to 3,254 acres, and the area 
of old cultivation abandoned to 1,798 acres 
showing a net increase of 1,456 acres over the 
total area of 123,002 acres in 1923. The total 
area under rubber was thus 129.458 acres, 
which is 1 per cent above the area of the j revi- 
ous year, and of this area only 81,918 acres 
were tapped. Of the total area under cultiva- 
tion, 60 per cent was in Buima, 32 per cent in 
Travancore, 8 per cent in Madras, 7 per cent 
in Cochin, 2 per cent in Coorg, and 1 per cent 
in Mysore. The total production of raw ] ubber 
during the year is reported to be 15,601,296 lbs, 
(Hevea 15,379,269 lbs., Ccara 60,591 lbs. and 
Ficus elastica 161,646 lbs.), as against 
14,462,504 lbs. (Hevea 14,403,666 lbs., Ccara 
39,938 lbs. and Ficus elastica 19,000 ibs.) a year 
ago. The yield per acre of tapped area w^as 208 
(169) lbs. in Madras, 202 (193) lbs. in Burma, 
193 (222) lbs. in Cochin, 178 (202) lbs. in Tra van- 
core, 140 (156) lbs. in Coorg, and 101 (ICO) lbs. 
in Mysore, the figures for 1923 being shown in 
brackets. There was an increase in the total 
production in the year under review^ especially 
in Madras and Burma. The daily average 
number of persons employed in the plantations 
during 1923 was returned at 36,800, of which 
31,57&were permanently employed and 6,224 
temporarily employed, as compared with 
^6,628 (31,883 peitnanent and 4,695 tempo*- 


rary) in the preceding year. The total stock of 
dry rubber held on December 31, 1924, was 
estimated at 6,007,798 lbs. (Hevea 4,882 873 
lbs., Ceaia 24,665 lbs. and Ficus elastica 100 2C0 
lbs.) as agaiist 4/670,794 lbs. (Hevea 
4,614,091 lls., Ctaia 37,703 lbs. and Ficus 
elastica 19,0C0 lbs.) rt ported on the t 02 ic.‘j end- 
ing cate of 1923. The exports of luhher by 
sea from Brithh India to loieign ccuntiies dur- 
ii g 1924-25 amounted to 18 million lbs., show- 
ing an incieaec o£ 17 per cent as compared with 
the precediig year. The United Kingdom 
absorbed 48 per cent, Ceylon 22 per cent, the 
Straits Setlh merits 19 per cent and the United 
States of America about 10 per cent of the total 
exports* Macias acccunted for nearly 52 per 
cent and Buima 48 per cent of the total trade. 

Experiments on Jute Fibres in Bengal. 

The Annual Report of the Department of 
.^nouliure, Bti gal, for the year 1923-24 pub- 
lishes the following account of exp ei.ir.ciits 
carried out on Jute (Corchorus caj:6itlcris) fibies 
during the year under review : — The usual woik 
of the Fibre section, viz., the evoluticn of 
improved races, and the distribution of these 
to the cultivator has occupied the main jio- 
portion of the time of Mr. MtLcan (Fibre 
Expert) and his staff. D. 154 now seems to be 
more or less definitely establuhed as the highest 
yielder among departmental lates, thctgh R. 
85 runs it close. Some hybrids were tested in 
the year under report ; hut, owir g to unsuitable 
weather, the results obtained weie not reliable. 
The experiments are being repeated in the 
present season. In collaboxaticn with the 
Indian Jul^ Mills Association and the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce, an inveatigatioxii into 
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the quality of the fibre' produced by depart- 
mental and other races of jute under difierent 
conditions, i.e., at difierent centres in the jute- 
growing tracts, was commenced, and interesting 
results have accrued. Incidentally the re- 
putation of the departmental races as producers 
of good quality fibre has been confirmed ; but 
the most important points, which have so far 
emerged, are concerned with tho correctness or 
otherwise of the old standing conviction in the 
jute trade that the environment is all powerful 
in determining tho quality of the fibre and that 
the seed has little influence in this direction. 
For instances, there are jat districts, Northern 
districts, etc., and experienced men can usually, 
by inspection, point infallibly to the tract 
where a sample of j ute was raised. The samples 
of fibre produced in the investigation under 
discussion tend, in some cases, to challenge the. 
above belief by indicating that the seed as well 
as the environment is a definite factor in deter- 
mining the quality of fibre. It is obviously 
impossible to decide a matter of this kind in a 
single year, and the decision to continue the 
experiments was unanimous, a number of im- 
portant firms ofiering land at their mofussil 
agencies for the purpose of further trials. 
Last yearns varietal tests were carried out under 
unfavourable conditions and, being inconclu- 
sive, are being repeated in the present year. 
One hybrid, D. 39, promises well as regards 
yield ; but its stem is unfortunately red in 
colour. 

Improving Indun Cotton. 

In the course of his speech at the 12th meet- 
ing of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
the President, Dr, D. Clouston, said — “Since 
we last met ther«f is a good deal of steady pro- 
gress to record in the Committee’s work. The 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
has come into operation, tho Government of 
India having accepted our recommendations 
in regard to the rules to be made under the Act, 
The marking of bales and weekly statistical 
returns are now in force throughout British 
India with the exception of Buima, and in 
Burma voluntary statistical returns have been 
organized, Provincial Governments have issued 
the necessary rules under the Act, and here 
again our recommendations in the main have 
been adopted. I should like to acknowledge 
on your behalf the extremely valuable wotk 
done by our Iiocal Sub-Committee in connec- 
tion with this Act. Everything possible has 
been done to give the trade early information 
regarding the press marks allotted, the rules 
: *n force in difierent provinces, and the manner 
"n ^Moh bales should be merked. 


The passing of this Act heralds l he dawn of a 
new era in the marketing of Indian cottons and 
the disaiipearance of many abn.scs which have 
long caused great loss to the count! y and to 
the cotton-grower. To cisine (hat the Act 
will be worked successfully, aiul that it is 
utilized to the fullest possible extent, the 
sustained interest of Provincial Cotton Com- 
mittees in the subject of cotton mdiketirg is 
essential, and I would ask all provincial re- 
presentatives to do all that lies in their power 
in this direction. The Act piovidcs for the 
control of tho cotton trade by the trade itself 
and, although it irrcludes certain penal provi- 
sions, it depends on trade action and rot on 
official control for its successful woikirg. 
j You wdll be also glad t o know 1 hat t lie Madras 
Government have put the Cotton Tiansjoit 
Act into forcci in three large zones in that 
Presidency. Htnce the protect icn afiorced 
by the Act and advantages accruing theiefrcm 
have been secured for another large area pio- 
ducing long staple cotton in this ccuntiy. At 
previous meetings we have discussed the details 
of the working of the Act in the Btmlay 
Presidency, and have had before us definite 
statements from the Mill-owneis’ A'scciation, 
from various numbcis of the trade and licni 
agricultural ofiScers, as to the impiovtmenl in 
the quality of the cottons of pioiccted tiacts 
due to the application of the Act. The woik- 
ing of the Act durirg the jasl year thus fully 
justifies our previous conclusions as to its 
value. ** 

Factories in Bombay. 

According to the report on the woikirg of 
the Factories Act in the Bcmbay Pusidency 
durirg the year 1924, theie weie 1,211 facloriss 
in operation eluring the year with 355,000 
persons employed. Owing to greater caie 
being exercised in accord ance to the amended 
Act, the number of children employed showed 
a considerable reduction. The numlier of 
accidents show^ed some increase in spite of 
more efficient and better safeguards beirg 
employed and therefore the increase is attri- 
buted to belter reporlirg. 

Special attention is being given in recent 
years, to the introduction, in certain cases by 
compulsion, of protective devices- All power 
presses have now automatic guards equipped 
to them which prevent serious accidents. 
Similarly most of the mills in Ahmedabad Lave 
now automatically loijking hoist doors, Tho 
safeguarding of auxiliary plants in mills also 
received greater attention durirg thd year. 
In the tnatter of ventilation also, considerable 
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progress has made. The extension in 
the use of the Kata thermometer duiing the 
year is a very encouraging advance and it is 
satisfactory that mill managers are taking 
greater interest in this as also in the general 
improvement of the ventilation. The Sholapur 
Mills of which Messrs. Morarji Goculdas are 
the Agents, have had during the year a venti- 
lating and* humidifying plant equipped thereto, 
which is capable of dealing with 150,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute and powerful enough to 
efteot an air change in the spinning room every 
minutes. Greater attention was also paid 
in educating the mill worker in regard to 
machinery, and it is reported that more than 
750 “Safety Pamphlets*’ were sold. 

New Cinchona Plantation. 

A new cinchona plantation is to be opened at 
Anamalai Hills by the Government of Madras, 
comprising 20,000 acres. In view of the dimi- 
nution of supply of bark from private planta- 


tions in the section, the present proposal is ^to 
bring under cultivation 2, SCO acres within the 
next dr.cade. The Government ia of the 
opinion that the plantation of cinchona sheuid 
be on a regular piogiainme by the local govein- 
meni, and the capacii y of the factories should 
be gradually developed. It is estimated that 
the scheme will involve a non-recuirmg ex- 
penditure of 446 000 rupees, and a recurring 
expenditure of 1,012 000 rupees. 

Tata Hydro-Electric Power Companies. 

Eor the six months ending the 31st ol Hecem- 
ber 1925, the revenues of the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Company and the 
Andhra Valley Power* Supply Co. were Rs. 
20,25,012 and Rs. 25,83,849 respectively. Ex- 
penditure including inleicst, cepiecialicr, and 
income-tax was Rs. 11,79,039 ana Rs. 22^06,225, 
net profits Rs. 8,46573 and Rs. 3,77,024. 
The loss of profit due to the mill stiikc was 
Rs. 4,83,578, and Rs. 5,13,421, respectively. 


Canadian Trade and Finance. 


Montreal, Fehttuiry 4, 1926. — The conclu- 
sion that the year 1925 marked a decided 
improvement in the economic condition of 
Canada can now be vsupported by a variety 
of statistical evidence, the figures of foreign 
trade, bank debits, railway loadings and 
earnings all show an increase over those of the 
previous year. 

The chief source of improvement is to be 
.found in the increased productivity in the 
primary industries of agriculture, mjuiiig and 
fishing. The total yield of wheat, provisionally 
estimated at 422 327.000 bushels, is the second 
largest crop in our history and comj-arcs with 
^52.000,000 bushels last year. There were 
substantial increases also in the coarser grains. 
The preliminary official estimate places the 
total value of the field crops of 1925 at 
^1,11 2 691,000 as compared with the final 
’estimates for 1921 and 1923 of 8995,235,900 
and $899.226 200 respectively. The increase 
is largely accounted for by the value of the 
wheat crop $466,755,000 which is the largest 
on record. The crop was exceptionally well 
'distributed and with more balanced reiatioiis 
between agriculture and the other industries, 
the fanning community is in a better position 
to '^Bupport general trade activity than it has 
been in several years. 

A qhango for the better has ceme over the 
live-stock industry. Cattle receipts at the 
leading markets were heavier and stockyard 


returns show a substantial inerrafe. There 
was a keener foiei^n dimand for Caiaci.an 
cattle and the expert of ainmals and an mal 
products both in volume and value excecued 
those of the previous year. 

Dairyiig continues to make gratifying pro- 
gress, especially in the middle W'tst. The 
puoduotion of creamery lulUr and cheese was 
larger and is cstimaied in the aggrtgate to 
have returned the largest revenue in the 
history of the industry. Exports of bnltcr 
from Canada for the twelve months ended 
31st October 1925 'were 30,843,735 lbs. against 
21,315,324 lbs. m 1924 and 12 214,084 in 1923. 
Tlie fishii g industry in the Maritimes baa an 
except ioralfy good season. A laiger number 
of vessels weic enjaged and the total larced 
value of the catch was substantially in excels 
of the previous year. The total salmen padk 
of British Columbia was approx. mat ely 
1,625.000 cases of all grades, a liiile less than 
in 1924 when a record was established. The 
sockeyc pack was slightly larger than last 
year and export demand -was stronger. 

A great aa vantage has been made in the 

f iinii g industry both in the development cl 
stabluhed fielcs and the dscoMiy of new 
mineral areas. Gold piocuction for 1926 
reached a record value of 835,768,000. Lti^d 
and zne show large increases and the mafket 
for these two metals Las been strerg. A 
marked improvement is also noted m tbe 
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production totals of nickel, copper and cotalt. 
Asbestos production increased but ccal, owing 
to protracted labour troubles, showed a lets 
in tonnage from the previous year. The 
total value of Cal|ada’s mineral ou1| ut in 1125 
has been officially estimaied at i228.440;000, 
an increase of $18,857,000 over the figures 
of 1921. 

Tue lumber industry experienced a rather 
difficult year owing to overproduction and 
keen competition which resulted in price 
concessions. Shipments frem Eastern Canada 
to Europe fell off but British Columbia exports 
were larger and the domestic cemand is re- 
ported to be well above that of last year. 

Tae pulp and paper industry had a fairly 
satisfactory year despite a tendency to lower 
prices. Newsprint production was well main- 
tained, and for the first time on record the 
output of Canadian mills exceeded that of the 
United Spates. The total output for the 
first eleven months w^as 1,313,121 tons, an 
increase of 14.2 469 tons over the correspond- 
ing months of last year. The expansion of 
the pulp and paper industry in Canada has 
been remarkably rapid. From 1919 to 1924 
the capital investment incrcatcd ficm 
$275,767,000 to' $459,457,000, while in the 
same period the total value of the output 
advanced from $140,186,457 to $223,719,645. 

The improvement in the business and in- 
dustrial situation became more pronounced 
in the fall and was fortified by the general 
increase in agricultural pure basing power 
which gave a stimulus to all activity. The 
number of freight cars loaded, w^hich is the 
best general index to the volume of contmodi- 
ties moving in trade, begamto improve in the 
second half of the year and the loading for 
1925 exceeded those of the previous year 
both for merchandise and in the aggregate. 

The farm machinery industry has emerged 
from the depression of recent years and both 
.domestic sales and exports have been in 
substantially larger volume. The cotton mills 
have been operating at a higher rate in recent 
months and the industry is in a much more 
favourable position with cheaper raw mate- 
rial. The situation in the woollen goods 
industry, however, continues unsatisfactory 
owing to foreign competition aggravated by 
depreciated exchanges. Other lines of textiles, 
including knitted goods and clothing have 
experienced a revival and reports as to the 
prospects for trade are almost everywhere 
Wter, 

Baying generally, however, continues on a 
conservative basis, although here and there 


are indications of future ccxrmiiiirfrts bcirg 
made on a more exltitive ecak. Ci rr rr.ciclal 
failures for the year Iclh ui r iirb i tic cxtdt 
of liabilities, show a consideiablc falliig cfi. 
There has been amovenunt teward centoli- 
dation in the wholesale trade and generally 
speaking the business of the couiiliy is in 
stronger bands; inventories are lew aid 
merchants are depending less iLati fcimeily 
upon borrowed capital. 

Construction woik has played an imi'orlaiit 
part in the increased buskess acti\i«y. Build- 
ing operations have been goiig fciwaid cn an 
enlarged scale and the total value of eci tiatt 
awarded for the year is tti iraied as 
$297,973,000, an increase of 7,8% over the 
final figures of 1924. 

The automobile industry continues t o expand. 
The production figures of <.ars aid tiiicks in 
Canada for the ten months eitcd CcUlcr 
1926 exceeded by 8.357, the total production 
of 132 580 for the entire year of 1624. The 
industry Las been bcTJcfiltcd ly l].c re s^t ela- 
tion of the McKenna duties in Great. Britain 
and export business has ir.ci rated over the 
previous year, as wtII as dcnustic rales. 

During tlm year consideiahle jiiepefs has 
been made in the removal of obstacles which 
since the war have blocked the way to the 
development of intern at icral ccirmerce and 
the general trend of world traei(} has been 
towards recovory. 

For the twelve months ended 31st October 
1925, exports frem Car ad a Lad a total value 
of $1,190,546,000 against $1,076 OCOCCO in 

1924. Imports showed a gain of $47,000,000 
and the favourable trade balance for the 
period had risen from 4258. 000, 0(X) to 
$315,000,000. Next to the United States, 
Great Britain is our best custfiufr and total 
trade between Canada and the Mother country 
in the twelvi' months under review ha.s grown 
from $535,939,000 in 1924 to $618,706,000 in 

1925. It is noteworthy that our cxjcits to 
Gel many, France, and Belgium show^ substan- 
tial gains wdiile the visible debit lalance of 
OUT’ trade with the United States las been 
reduced. Tourist expenditure are an incrcas- 
sirg item of natioial inceme which are not 
reflected in the custem houee figures. 

The total assets of the Chartered Barks on 
the 31st October were J2 882 720 GOO, as 
compared with $2 808,850,000 a year ago. 
During the year savings dr pcs its have in- 
creased $88,000,000 or about 7% a^d cem- 
mercial loans have contir.ucd to dtclirc. The 
credit situalion remains easy and favourable 
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to business expansion and the stock market 
has had a pronounced rise on the strength of 
the improved outlook, 

Canadian Power Production. 

In November, Canadian Electric Power 
Production amounted to 25,525,781 K.W. Hr., 
on the basis of figures representing 92% of 
the industry. The striking fact about those 
figures is the rapid increase in output which 
has characterized both October and November. 
The second table gives the same figvm^s for 
Ontario and Quebec, December figures will 
be given next month. After next monlli the 
figures will be quoted quarterly. Wo would 
prefer to give the number monthly but some 
of the largest producers report quar((r)y so 
that we are unable to publish more frequently. 

Canadian Power production, 

1924, Daily K.W.H. 1925. Daily K.W.H. 

September 20,958,142 September 23,992,687 

October 21,209,645 October 23,957,369 

Kovomber 22,005,957 November 25,525,781 

Ontario and Quebec Power Production. 
September 17,349,728 September 18.469,670 

October 17.934,178 October 18,933,750 

November 18,599,701 November 20,283,402 

United States* Investments in Canada. 

In an article published in the January 
number of the S'pur, Mr. C. E. Neill, the 
General Manager of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
wrote : — 

‘^In the ten years since the beginning of 
the world war a remarkable change has 
taken place in international and financial 
relationships. The United States is now a 
great creditor nation and New York as its 
financial centre has become the chief maikct 
for investment capital, although probably 
London, as a result of her longer experience 
and foreign hanking machinery, Btill retains 
a commanding position in financing interna- 
tional trade. In 1924 foreign flotations in 
New York market, including Canadian issues, 
aggregated $1,000,000,000 while the. flolations 
of foreign securities in London including 
British Colonial issues were only $550,000,000 
or about one-half of those of the United Slates. 

Notwithstanding the dominating position 
she now occupies as the world’s capital market, 
it should not be forgotten that the United 
States has been the greatest external borrower 
in history. The most rapid economic deve- 
lopment that the world has ever seen was 
made possible only by the investment of 
foreign capital and it has been estimated that 
England alone advanced the United States in 
the aggregate, no less j than three billion of 


dollars. At the outbreak of the war the ex- 
portable surplus of commodities sufficed to pay 
interest charges on the external debt of the 
country, but left the repayment of capital 
under normal conditions ot^eace a problem 
of the longer economic feature. The opportu- 
nities created by the war, however, gave rise 
to an immense increase in exports to Europe 
payment of which was largely made from the 
proceeds of the sale by England of her dollar 
securities and that a capital liability which 
has been growing for over two hundred years 
was within a comparatively short period of 
time almost completely discharged. 

I have simply dra\fn attention to these 
historical facts in order to emphasize by com- 
parison t he posit ion of Canada. In the matter 
of development Canada is passing through the 
same progressive stages which maikcd the 
early history of the United Slates. Canada 
is a young country, rich in promise, requiring 
popularioii and the investment of capital to 
develop her arable lands, mines, forest re- 
sources, water powder and other natural wealth. 
Geography, racial kinship, identity of language 
have led to a very strong natural relationship 
betvrecn Canada and the United States. 
Canada was one of the first foreign countries 
to attract American capital and mih resources 
even greater than those of her southern neigh- 
bours in proportion to population, she is still 
a most attractive field botli to the conservative 
investor and ' the enterprisirg capitalist. 
According to an estimate based on the best 
information available, the foreign investments 
of the United StatCvS at the end of 1924 
amounted to approx’mately $9,500,000,000 
roughly distributed as follow^ : — 

(Millions of Dollan,) 

Canada .. 2.545 

Datin America .. 4.140 

Europe .. .. 2.1)6 

Asia and Oceania . . 122 

$9,522 

Prior to the war there was a regular flow 
of capital from Great Britain to Canada and 
in 1913 it was estimated that Great Britain 
held 77% of the outside investments in Canada 
and the United States only 17%. With the 
outbreak of the war the supply of British 
capital ceased and since that time American 
capital has been gradually invested in Canada 
in increasing amounts until in 1923 it was 
calculated that the amount of American 
capital in Canada vras in excess of 52% of* 
the total external debt. A tentative com- 
pilation reveals that Dominion and Municipal 
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GovoTiiment securities formed a large propor- 
tion of the total, amounting to $1,125,000,00(» 
while industrial securities and diretit invest- 
ments in Canada through the establishment 
of branches by manufacturers, etc., is estimated 
at $1,420,000,000. 

The investment of capital in any consider- 
able amounts in a country for its develo])- 
naent results in an inflow of goods ajid eapital 
instruments. For the fiscal year ended 3lst 
March 1925 Canada bought froni tin* Ufutetl 
States $510,003,256 of goods representing 
64% of her total imports and sold to the 
United States $417,4^7,171. Each (ountry 
is a leading consumer of t he other’s products. 
Next to Great Britain, Cana<la is tlie ])est 
customer of the United States, receiving from 
her manufacturtMl goods for the mo.s1 pari, 
giving employment to American labour, ami 
sending in excdiange needed raw materials of 
lorerd and mine and agrieultural protlucts. 

While I have nothing whatever to say ii])un 
the iiitorjiatioual trade policy of the United 
States or its adverse effect on our basic in- 
dustries, I would merely slate as an economic 
truth that between, nations as betw(‘en indi- 
viduals, there is a mutuality of interest and that 
if one country increases its production and 
expands its market it also increases its buying 
power for the products of other (countries. 
With an investment in Canada of approxi- 
mately billion dollars and an annual trad(‘ 
in commodities of nearly a billion dollars, 
there exists a business relationship between 
the United States and this country calling 
for the most thoughtful consideration on botli 
sides. • 

Business Conditions in the United States. 

The outstanding event of the financial year 
was the steady rise of security prices in the 
United States. In last May’s issue of the 
Monthly Letter we pointed out that sinc(‘ 
both agricultural and manufacturing pri(;e.s 
were stabilizing at a level about 60% abov(» 
that of 1913, a substantial rise in security 
prices would be required to discount the earn- 
ing power of this new level together with tlie 
“earnings which were ploughed in during the 
war. A corporation’s fixed assets and pro- 
dimtive equipment cannot now be replaced 
without ail expenditure 60 to 75% greater 
than would have been required in 1913. While 
it may be true that optimism has carried 
speculation too far in the cas(^ of certain 
aeourities yet the upward movement seems in 
thfe main tp have been fDiudf*'WOfftny sound. 


m 

Ip the last year the value of iigricultural 
})roduction was about cquivah»nt to that of 
1924. While the indebtedness of the West 
and South remaining as an afleimath from 
agricultural defiation has not hc( n <mtiroly 
paid ofi, yet the readjustment of prices ob- 
tained for agricultural products together with 
the good crops of the last lhrc(' j'ears has 
largely restored the farmers' buying power, 
and of course agriculture rcqjresenis th^ 
liirgest single consuming unit, 

Manufatituring has done much to adjust 
ds output to consumption and the expansion 
of 1925 has only result(‘(l in a manufacturing 
output of 8% above tlie normal anticipated 
hv the statist icians. This balanced relation 
oi’ production to consumpition is one ot the 
most healthy factors in the genera) situation 
since so long as there is no sign of overpro- 
duction there* is no aiicumulation ol goods 
with its attc'iidaut dangers. 

There have b(*(m many statist, ical analyses 
which liave point(‘(l out the probability that 
building needs have been largely satisfied 
and that the time* was at hand for some re- 
cession in this activity, it is to be noted, 
however, that December building contracts 
were very large and give no immediate indi- 
cation that the volume of const mot ion is 
falling ofl. 

'rranaportation has lieen making romarkabhi 
strides, all measuies of operating efficiency 
such as overhead ('ost iH*r ton mile, labour 
per ton mile, or coal per ton mile have been 
improved over all former records. The car 
loadings for the year surpassed all previous 
records. The iiK.reased efficiency on the part 
of the railroads in the direction of prompt 
delivery and the increased effectiveness of the 
motor trucks in short haul work has permitted 
surprising red lut ions in tlie vStocks of the 
wholesale ami ieta.il di‘alers throughout the 
country. This is really a new factor in the 
general economic sitiudion since it permits 
more ,ra]5id l urnover. These, changes will 
eventually [iroduce results of some impor- 
tance to Ihe whole financial structure. It is 
already suggested 1 bat such underlying changes, 
at least for the moment, decrease the amount 
of money borrowed from the banks. 

The more important financial reviews of 1925 
and forecasts for 1926 suggest that the present 
position of bu.siness roquiivs caution. Land 
speculation of the type tliat is going pn in 
Florida and the piling up of large credit struc- 
tures on t^he bftsis of partial payment plaiis 
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are pointed out as weak points in the financial 
structure. Those general warnings are being 
so widely distributed that they may do much 
to prevent speculation being carried to a point 
where it will seriously weaken the hnancial 
structure. 

Yet the population of the United Slates 
is so large, the general standard of living 
sufficiently high, and the resources are so 
varied that a high degree of prosperity eould 
be achieved within the fsountry as merely a 
self-supporting unit, over and above these fac- 
tors tho gradual increase in Euro})oan buying 
power produces a constantly growing market 
which gives increasing strength to t lie general 
situation. The United States, with only 6% of 
the total population of the world. ])roduees so 
large a volume of those necessary commodi- 
ties which the world requires that so long as 
the more basic factors remain as favourable 
as they now are, there can be no prolonged 


business depression in the United States, 
in an attempt to measure the resources and 
productive capacity of the United States, 
Hon, F. Vernon Willey and Mr. Guy 
Locock of the Federation of British Industries, 
presented the following rather striking table : — 

Amerioan Percentage of Total 
World Production or Resources. 

Per cent. 


Coal Production .. .. ..43.6 

Petroleum Production . . .. .. 71.9 

Copper Production .. .. ..62.7 

Pig Iron Production . . . , . . 60.2 

Steel Ingots and Castings production , . 59.8 

Wheat Production .. .. ,,21.3 

Cotton i 'reduction .. .. ..52.0 

Lumber Production . . . . . . 62.6 

Automobiles Registered . . . . 82.7 

Telephones and Telegraphs ,. 57.8 

Railroads .. .. .. ..33.9 

Rubber Consumption .. .. ..70.9 


The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 


PMladelfhia. December 20, 1925- On »1uly 
.4c, 1776, the Declaration of Ind(q)ciid(*.ncc was 
adopted and tho United Slates of America 
asserted its right to be numbered among the 
sovereign nations of the world. When the 
one hundredth anniversary of that occasion 
was reached in 1876 the event was fittingly 
celebrated with the Contejinial Ex])osition. 
The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary year 
aiTives with the dawn of 1926. It is eminently 
appropriate that there be a memorabh^ obser- 
vance of the event. To this end tlie Sesqui- 
Centennial International Exposition come 
into being. Philadelphia, assuming the task 
by right as the place where the stirring events 
of 1776 were centered, bids the peoph* of tho 
United States and the people of 1 he world join 
her in solemn celebration of one hundred and 
fifty years of American independence. 

Everything that has been planned is in keep- 
ing with the patriotic festival wdiioh is being 
observed. The Exposition should properly be, 
and will be, ^ visualization of the spiritual, 
scientific, economic, artistic and industrial 
progress that has been made in America and in 
the world during the fifty years that have 
elapsed since the time in 1876 when the nations 
of the world were summoned here to celebrate 
the centennial of our country’s independence. 

The visualization of a half century’s progress 
can be made efiective in some measure by 
buildings and the exhibits which they house, 


But mere steel aud stucco will not tell tho whole 
story. They may be made eloquent, but a 
deeper note must be added to theii' voice. 
On such an occasion as this material expres- 
sion must l)e overlaid with sjnritual expression. 
This fact has always been kept in mind in 
planning the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, 

The story of American freedom, both the 
opening chapters of struggle and the closing 
chapters of accomplishment, will be vset forth 
in pageantry and parade* as it has never been 
before. The great Stadium has been planned 
to provide the physical necessities for such a 
carnival of pageantry. Nor is the fact to be 
overlooked that Independence Hall and Car- 
penters’ Hall and other settings of the memora- 
ble days of 1776 still stand in Philadelphia as 
they were then. These notable landmarks of 
American history will be brought into the 
scheme of the celebration with suitable exer- 
cises. The humblest visitor to the Exposition 
may tread the very ground on which Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Franklin walked. 

The President of the United States haa 
dignified the occasion by accepting an invi- 
tation to be present as the Sesqui-Centennial 
orator, and will be in Philadelphia to speak to 
the people of the nation on July 3 and 4, thus 
emphasizing tho aspect of the Exposition as a 
great national patriotic celebration. 

To be truly representative of the occasion, 
the Exposition should transcend purely natiouiil 
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boundaries. In securing her independence the -rLace and pon elain, two producte 

United States not only worked out her own for which Belgium is justly famous, will bo 
salvation, but gave to all the people of the fully represented in the Palace of Manufactures, 
earth a demonstration that a government .These two ancient indiistiies will display rare 
could be established on the model of a republic and beautiful examples of their products, 
and survive and prosper. Other nations have artistic and commercial. Belgian banking 
profited by the example. It was, therefore, interests are gathering an exlnhit, which will 


fitting that the 150tli anniversary of American 
independence should be shared by many out- 
side our boundaries. 

On March 19, 1925, President Coolidge in a 
^ proclamation invited the nations of the world 
, to participate in theSestini-Centennial Inter 
national Exposition ‘‘ for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing’tho progress of theTJnited States and other 
nations in art, science, and industry, in trade 
and commerce, and the developments of tlse. 
products of the air, the soil, tlie min<‘, the 
forest, and the seas,” and requested that (liey 
co-operate with the Exposition “ by appointing 
representatives and sending thereto sncli exhi- 
bits asAvill most fitly and fully illustrate their 
resources, their industries and tlieir ])rogress iu 
civilization. 

Many nations hav(j accejited that invitation 
and a truly representative international cele- 
bration is now assured. Some of the countries 
will place their exhibits in specially constructed 
national pavilions. Others will reproduce old 
and famoTLs edificjes or ctoss sections of the lift* 
in representative* commun itios of their countries. 
Still others wdll send exhibits of inauufacturt‘s 
or products for which they are famed. 

Nations Who Participate, 

Among tliose nations which, <dther officially 
through their governments or unofficiajr\ 
through iudustrii^ groups, have signified theiV 
intention of participating are the following 
Grmt BnfttM. -More than 60,000 square 
feet in the Manufactures section will bo devoted 
to representative displays of the products of 
Great Britain. The lioyal Worcester, Ballon 
md other pottery and china works will be 
included in this section. Fine woollen goods, 
fine linens and decorative textiles will be repre- 
sented, and in some cases the process of their 
manufacture will be demonstrated. Sports 
, goods and cutlery will have a special section. 

France.’ — ^The creations of the great millinery 
artists of Paris which are imported by America, 
and for which America pays millions of dollars 
annually, will find a place in the textile and 
industrial sections. Manufacturers of per- 
fumes^ soaps, silks, fine leather, and lingerie will 
Jhavo representation, ’ The French colonies, 
though the Minister of Colonies, expect to 
i^hpw products of wide and unique interest. 


j)ortray the potential wealth of the Belgian 
Congo. The arduous ta.sk involved \n bringing 
crude rubber from the gloom of the jungle 
to the light of (dvilization, there lo convert it 
<0 the uses of man, will be shown by exhibits. 

BoManrt^.-Asnnidl section in the Mauufaoturo.s 
^«^(^tion will display certain industrial arts 
of Holland. Non-pt'^risJiable foofls may also 
l>e exhibited by this country. Final plans are 
yet to be made. 

Denmark , — About 0,000 square feet of space 
will be occupied by the products of this country, 
jnostly industrial. An exhibit of porcelain 
ware will be scnit by n. grouj) of Banish manu- 
facturers. 

-The exhibit of this country will be 
similar to that of Benmark. About the same 
amount of space will be taken. The Swedish 
ironmasters will exhibit in the*. Palace of Machi- 
nery, and a representative collection of con- 
fe.mporary })aintings wall be sent. 

Norway,” -When t he Parliaments eonvejie in 
.January, it is expeeded that some action will be 
taken resulting iti Norw'egian rejiresentation, 
industrialists and government alike have ex- 
jnossed definite interest in the project. 

Austria . — Industries whose [)roducts are 
classed among the industrial arts will send 
exhibits. About 16,000 square feet of space 
has been reserved for these in the Manufactures 
se,ction. Through what corresponds to our 
Board of Trade, the city of Vienna has made 
an appropriation to construct what is expected 
to be one of tlie. most interesting features in 
t he foreign section — a reproduction of a section 
of old Vienna. 

Rumania. — Official acceptance is expected. 
Private interests will build a Hnmanian Village 
in which the native dances, customs and daily 
life of the Bumauian people of the comitryside, 
rarely revealed to trav(‘llers, will be portrayed. 
Here, also, will be on display various products 
of Bumaniau industry and examples of the arts. 

Switzerland. — The reprosemtative industries 
of Switzerland which have a world-wdde re* 
])Utation will find representation. Examples 
of the woodcarvers* art ajitl the highly valued 
embroideries of the St. Galle looms Vill be 
arranged in attractive exhibits, 
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Italy , — 'The Italian Gove*rnment has shown 
great intoretft in the Exposition, aiut (ho Mini- 
Htei of Foreign Affairs has in< heated that the 
Government is very favourable. The great 
industries of the cities of tiorthern Italy will 
participate, and it is oxp<Mitcd that ]>ottery, 
tapestry and textiles will be represented. 
Famous masterpieces of painting and sculpture 
in which Italy is so rich will probably be sent 
for exhibitioji amojig the Fine Arts. 

Spain, -The Spanish Goverximeni has ac- 
eepted ofhcially. It will send many objei^ts of 
universal interest. Among these will be the 
jewel oasket of Qiuien Isabella, the repository 
for the famous jewels pledged io outfit 
Columbus’ voyage of fliscoverv. Histori- 
cal tapestries depicting scenes and moments iji 
Spanish history will be tak<‘.n from the wails of 
ancient Spanish ])alaees to [jrovkie a. back- 
ground for the exhibits. The greatest eoll<‘c.tion 
of ancient armour in the world, the America 
Heal, will bi‘ sent. This eol](;<‘i ion is so famous 
that no itinerary of a European tour forgets 
to provide a day for its inspih*,t ion. Tlie ( ollec- 
tion is 60 large that negotiations are under way 
to have it brought to llu* tixliibit m a speeial 
government iransport, A military band, the 
finest in Spain, and a troop of i he King’s guards 
will accompany the collection. Thev will be 
stationed here during tlie, great (‘r ]>ari of tin* 
Exposition. Another collec-tion of (locuinents 
relating to Spain ami S]>ai\is]i-American re- 
lations will b(' gathered Iroiu several diieal 
palaces where they are privately owruul. 
They will be on public view for (he first 
time. Examples of Spanish industrial ar( will 
also find pla<’e in the Ex^iosition. 

Japan . — The Governmeni- has arrrpted 
officially and an appropriation of ap]u*uxiiiiately 
$750,000 has been made. The Japanese exhi- 
bit is now being a,ssembled. Included wi(hiii 
its scope will be the- hiH'st prodin^i.s of its 
industries and orafts, many of which are nu- 
aurpassed anywlieri' in the world. Silks and 
ceramioB, prints and paintings, armorial coilee- 
tions of feudal Japan and specimens of its 
export industries will all find representation. 
It is expected that reproductions of a (emide 
and pagoda will be built . The exotic spirit of 
the Orient will be suggested by pieturesciuc 
arched bridges spannitig quiet pools dotted with 
giant water lilies. The Japanese tnule guilds 
and chambers of commerce arc jdanning to 
exhibit thtur wares not under one roof but in 
the various palaces #png witji products of the 
same kind exhibited by other countries. The 
Japanese exhibit as now contemplated will be 


larger than any ever before attempted by the 
Government. 

Poland, — There will be official representation 
by Poland. A tentative site for a Polish 
pavilion has already been set^ aside following 
government in.structions. The outstanding 
feature of tlie Polish contribution will be the 
reproduction of a Polish Village of ^lie eigh** 
teenth century. Here, dressed in their, native 
costumes, a groiq) of (jountry jxjople will go 
about their tasks as the country people did two 
hundred years ago. Exhibits of peasant 
workmanship in the arts and crafts wdll be. 
displayed, and Poland’s expoji products will be 
adequately lepri^sented.* 

Czechoslovakia. — This country 1ms ofiicially 
accepted. The principal exhibit will be the 
reproduction of a Moravian larmhouse contain- 
ing an elaborate and attraetive display of the 
arts and crafts. The contenqiorary vogue fo)' 
things of peasant craftsmanship, now being 
filled to so great an extent by Czechoslovakia, 
will undouliti'dly result in a comprehensive 
display of these aitjcies and Mk* methods of 
making them Tdie Government w’ill also 
<‘ont.ributc an official ('xlnbit. 

JmjodaL)i(X. — Oflieial acteplanci' has just 
been made by Jugoslavia, and an official 
jiavilion will Ix' erected to hold tlu' ('Xhibit 
of the Beibs, Gloats and K]o\cm;s. 

Z/n/n/.* - The mm chants <>1 Imlia under (lie 
official sanction of Lord Birkeniu‘ad, 8ecretar} 
of State for India, wdll build an immense, 
pavilion patterned after the I’aj Mahal, uni- 
versally acknowledgoil to he one of the world’s 
most i)eautiful buildings. Tfi(‘ plans have 
been recei\ed and the contraia let. It will cost 
approximately S500,000. TIh' merchants will 
display native fabrics, old pottery, rugs and 
carpets, and tin' rich and rare products w^fiich 
have made India knowui to the Occident. It 
is expected that a liiige. native bazaar wdll be 
opened a.t which visitors may satisfy their 
curiosity as to things of the East, and w-here 
native chiefs will offer India viands for the 
Western taste. The famous Buimesc Theatre 
will give performances in the pavilion. 

Germany . — Among the German exhibits Will 
be the reproduction of the famous Nuremburg 
Marketplace. This, a famous and sentimental 
memory to thousands of i>eopl(' t hroughout the 
United States, wifi be reconstructed by the 
town of Nuremburg. Hundreds of years old, 
the Marketplace has enshrined itself within the 
memory of many generatioirs. It is an object 
of delight to touriets. Several large groups df 
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ACtRICULTURAL CREDIT IN CHINA 


Grerman industrialists are also cOiit(‘ni])la1 
exhibits of such products as toys, textiles, 
machinery and the arts and (crafts . 

In addition to the above-mentioned countries 
from wliich definite exhibits are certain ol 
representation, theri* are a number of other 
(jouutries that have aece))t(‘d but liave net y(‘t 
deciided upon thi*. nature of their exhibits. 
These include Nicaragua, f^Miania, Haiti. 
Hungary, Liberia, Pcisia, Kigy])t and (‘uba. 


(Countries with wiioin the Sesipii-Ceiiionnia! 
ofHcials are now in correspondeia (> relalivi' to 
participation and of whom it may be said 
because of their favourable attitiulr aci eptaiice, 
is almost certain, are as follows : Mexico. 
Abyssinia, China, Turkey, Lithuania, Ecuadoj. 
Argentine. Chile, IVni and Columbia. Then, 
are still other nations which ha,\<‘ niised the 
<piestion of partieipat ion. thoii^di nothing is 
Vi't definitely dem'diMl in tlndr eases. 


Agricultural Credit in China. 

• By Christopher Hay, M.A. 


Wv hear so much of China and its wais 
now-a-days that it is a pleasure to turn to 
what she is doing for her farmers. For the 
convenience of (he farmers and hibouiers 
tli(i Shanslii Provincial Assembly in lh2(t 
passed, wc note, a Bill authorizing tin' orga 
nization of a. Farmers’ and Labourc'rs’ Bank in 
(‘Very Hsim district of the Province. 

The regulations govoniing siioli Banks provide fur 
varying aiuuuiUs u£ oiipitul for each district, pro- 
portionate to population and natund roaources. 

The capital of a .Fann(*rs’ and Labourers' Bank fi>r 
a Ut grade Hsien dintiict is fixed at $30,000 ; for a 
2nd grade district, ^20,000 ; and f^u* a 3r<l grad< 
district, $10,000, 

I’wo-thirds of the capital is to fie rai8(,‘d IcKadly, 
while the balance is to bo made up by appropriations 
from the provincial treasury. The cajiital stock is !<» 
l)e divided into intfjgral shares of $500, which an* 
«ub*dividod into small denominations of $50. 

The bank i.s to grant loans to fannens and laboumrs, 
to receive fixed deposits, to accept gold and silver 
ingots and negotiable instruments from the public for 
safe keeping, and to ^,1 as fiscal ag<5nt for the local 
ofiSicials and banks and companies of good standing. 


Th<^ loan to each prnatc lau'scm is limited t<» $500, 
t.o each corporate body, $1,000. 

Interest on Joans is nut to exceed 1 per eent pei 
month or 12 per cent per yeai. 

The banks, should tlu‘ir buHiness piosjaicts u arrant, 
may, with th(* permission of (be Ministry of Finance 
<ind the provincial ufiic-ialM, ishuc bonds, which shall 
not, however, exceed the total amount of outstanding 
li»an« granted to the publie or twice (ho amount of 
thi'ir paid-up capital. 

hi pucsuauce of tin* lorcgomti (nind merit, 
.''everui sikjIj banks liavt* bien opened in u 
number of dislrit-ts, ineludiug Taiku, Kihsien, 
Weiishui, Feugyang uiul Yimvnmg. 

Those banks are doing veil n-t }U(\se.nf, 
all hough th(‘r(* has bt eii an o’ei^aMojuil run on 
mujio of tliem, (‘aust'd mainly by an ovei- 
i.*-.suo of aol(ss. St(‘ps lia\(' bee n tak<*u to 
(■liet'k this ovtU’-issue, wliielt is as it should be. 

Shaiishi provimdal officials have recently 
Ihm'u [)ctitioin‘d by mi'ichanis and members 
'(»f the local gmdry to forbid the indiseriiniuate 
issue of notes by tjicsi! bindvs. 

Here is something to ponder for those who 
want a new agrieullurai policy for India, 


Sandow. 


A London correspondent writes : — The 
recent death of EugtuKj Sandow had a- curious 
efEcct. One thought with a certEhn guilt of 
the rust ihat had been allotved to (jorrodo the 
dunib-bcdls, the chest expanders, and the rest 
of the apparatus by which we on( e >vore moved 
to ctuulate the strong man. To the post -War 
generation In^ was but a naiuf', if that ; but 
there is hardly a pre-War athlete vho will not 
at some time or otlmr have dabbled in Sandow 's 
theories. His passion for muscular develop- 
ment was, of cours(‘. a passing craze, just as 
were those numerous “systems,'’ all, curiously 
^tioixgh) (deriving from foreigners) wliich before 
the War imposed themselves upon us all. 


Now-a-days Swedish Drill lias supplemented 
these developing systems, and our athletes’ 
development iv^ wider but less intense. Yet 
it should not be .supposed that the Sandow 
cult was a worthless one ; it was not. Anyone 
who can show' the vi.sibje results ol hws system 
IS bound in normal times, to make an appeal, 
and I, at any rate, have litth' doubt, that when 
the present effeminate phase of early manhood 
has passed, some use for the dumb-bell and the 
Indian club will again be found. 

About three-quarters oki^Lonclon ought to 
have been pulled down fifty years ago.— itfr, 
Gordon Stlfiridge, 
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Forest Fire Insurance Abroad, 


Under the above euptioij, tiie Forest and 
Outdoors has an inter(\s1in,i* article. We 
read : — 

Somcf tiAie aj/o. niic ->(' »Swf*ilenV' strong in.-suraiur 
eonipanit s addocl fon st lire pr()i(‘(‘in)n to its linr 
of risk-H, The fon^sts aro divided into ditlcrciit 
iisk cla-Krios. ac'oordinti to sue anti ha/jiid.'*-. ;uhI 
tho y<‘arly premiums range from Uioiu r for 
foreats loss tlum liftc'en yj'ais oid mul down 
to 50 ore jkm- 1,000 kroner ol mHiiraTiee vsliie If a 
railroad runs tii rough a forest prone rty or in v leinjty, 
or if ilicr<‘ ar<‘ iaelories near by both r<‘eosiin/.ed as 
orttistituting an nimvoidabh* danger the pii iniinn is 
increased by ‘2 kvi'imr pei* l.tMK) kroner td’ jnsiiranee 
value on all f)rop(M‘t>* witliin 1 00 ineteis from siieh 
pot(Mitiai tin' s()U!' <‘s. Siinihirlv, reduetnm of a.- much 
f»a 20 |H*r eent. ni rate^ is t>lh're(l where there arc watch 
towers vvitli cnards and otlun- safeguarding measures 
t Wiipeiisatioii is granted only up to tliree foiutlis ot 
Mm actual loss snstanual liy I'm; in order to pndeet 
the risk (*ompi?iy against arson or negl<*et m o\tin- 
guishing fires Of latii \cats, all the leading limiKM 
and tirnlier product industries haM- imned the 
Govemnu lit in lliis eanipaigu. h.wing l« arm d that 
il was to tlunr eoiumon intm'esi lo pci|M‘liiate 
the fore.sts. I’hus the lumlno intensis, the match 
eompauK's. the woodpulji and new.spniit nulls, the 
furniture corporations and all other allied intere.«its 
have championed the muse of proleetiug iSwtalen's 
foi\*st Wealth against exhaustion and destrnetion. 
Nor is it an unpopular light that tlu'se vested interests 
am waging with the aul of the (huenimeut, tor thei(‘ 
are hundreds oi tlnuisands ol Swedish workmen and 
working women wlio ar<‘ deixmdont for their dail.\ 
bread on the indiednes that ree,(uv(‘ theii basic t>roducts 
from the forests. 

(liTTTrNr; liii('itJL\TioNS Eiskokclo. 

Kor yeans past, the annual cutting in SwiMten has 
been limited by law to the exUmt that the owner ot a 
timbcj- tract, is not pormittial to sinv^ ilowii his own 
trees Imt'ore they attain a eeitain growtli. Another 
law that has been on the Swedish statute Isniks tor 
years stipulates that tlie aiva of yearly itiplantations 
mxiBt at least equal the aiva cut down. The rciilanting 
is carried out on a systeraatie basis, and the interest 
of school childn'n in forestry is cultivated by giving 
them an oeeasiunal holiday to plant troos. wdiile whole 
oontingeuts of soldiers arc called from their barn^'ks 
and didly mdilary drill and detailed to re[)lanting 
work in remote sections. Young timber lands arc 
really cultivated inasmuch as trained foivsters insjiect 
the plantatiims at regular intervals, and icplant and 
out down offendmg saplings which stand m the way 
of full rIovelo]*meut of larger and hcHlthior trees. The 
Statcj niaintaiiiH one of the best forestry schools m the 
worid, whose giuduah^s aiv spread throughout the 
timber mgion engaged in the work of building up the 
natural wealth of tin country which may he converted 
into kroner or orc^ for four or five decades. The crops 
which Sweden’s forestei’s are to-day cultivating may 
not be reaped until the foresters aiv dead and buried, 
but thg crops are leasepably certain. And each year’s 
timber crop is worth hundreds of millions of kroner to 
Sweden, keeps scores of corporations busy and affords 
employment to scores of thousanda of workmen. 


Insi k\xok in Finland. 

In Finland, rhe foivst is not in.sured for its full value, 
hut only uj) tr» To j>er cent themof. 'Phe party taking 
out iiisn ranee must stand tlu*, risk himself for at least 
one -fourth the \ahi(> of t he f(»res1 . One (‘xception to thK 
rule is in the i-o.-t of piantiiig, regarding which the 
assinuing of any ]K‘i‘sonal risk m out of tht; question. 
If, for example, the value of a torest is .<*110,000, the 
owner ean insure it lor .^7,500 at the most. For the 
remaining .S2,r)U0 ilie owner is his own insurer. Should 
the entire lnr<>,s1 he totally d{*stioy<‘<l by fire, the 
indemnity wonhl he 5^7,r>0(k vvhih' lh<‘ loss lo the ow'ner 
w'ould Ix' ^>2.500. U the damage amounted to 50 
percent, the indemnity would he th(‘ snne as half of 
till' amount of msu ranee, or SlhTfiO. 

The yea.rlv jn'i'iuiuin for an insurance ol the ontiixt 
loji'st for an .unoimt of t{(),000 marks would eonse 
quently amount t<^ very little, in this ease, wliich. 
liow(‘Vcr, one of the mo.sl co.<tly, an a\crage of tally 
I mark IM jHaini p(M‘ l,00(' mark (SLIM })C‘r SI, 000) 
of insurance. Thi- membership f<‘e also is insignirieant. 
except 111 lh‘ lirst vt'ur'.s insiinuici Huhseription. 

( '(t-oi-iatATio.N Ki’.nvcKS IIates. 

'Ph(‘ (pie.stion now eonie^ : How is it p«>ssible such 
small prt'niiums ar(‘ sidheient to cover both damagevn 
.lud udminisi ration foi forest lire insurance If Tn 
answAM'ing this question, it should he statf‘d first that 
loivsf fue iiisuraiKe. as well as olhio tiinelions the 
stablishinein , rests on the basis of mutual eo-o}K* 
ration klaeh polw yhojdei in the forest (in* insurance 
d<‘partment is also a jiailner in it. Uut his msponsi 
hility for the obligations ol his flepartment is limited, 
ill that bis sub.secpient eont rihutions do not e.\ooed. 
during a ye?u. the to'bUal ainoimt of Ins yearly pre- 
mium. 

If, thmelote. duiing a «eit.im yeui lh<‘ admimstra 
lion and damages exeiad the yeaily jireinnnns and the 
oussibh' existing lesi r\ c fund is not sufiiciimt to cover 
the deiieit, a eont ribiit nuj preininm mu.sl be levied. 
If the loss is ho large that not ev«u the higlu^st allowed 
etint rihution pn imuni i.s sufiieumt to pay for damages, 
tJioso poli<*yholders entitled to indemnity must boar 
the deficit, <'aeh one m proportion to the amount of 
damages, which have hc'cii credited to him. How^over, 
one can for g(»od reasonis assume that the ordinary' 
yearjj^ premiums, as small as tliey tbem«elvc.M arc, 
.shall he wholly suilicK'nt. 

What is Wrong with the Cotton Trade* 

Cotton and Finance for Marciihas a apiritod 
article on the cotton trade. It yays : — 

Everywhere throughout the world there is a cry 
that cotton trade is exactly what it ought not to be. 
Tott on ‘growers are complaining that their remin 
neralicms for their investment and labour are not ade- 
quate kKx*auHe their margin of savings after meeting 
-the increased cost of living is not much ; spot houees 
mv finding fault with spinners who are reluctant to 
buy large quantitit^s ; spinners on their part throw' the 
bunion on the poor con,siiming capacity of the public ; 
broker’s income is reduced because most of the goods 
are not even hedged and in short every section of 
business activity, connected either directly or indirectly 
%vith the cotton trade, is feeling a strain unknown in 
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recent yoaiv. It is immensely s<> iti Bombay which is 
essentially a <*otton city. Almost every kind ot 
business in Bombay is directly or indiiectly linked w ith 
cotton and its fortunes depend on the pi ow peril j o» 
otherwivse of the cotton trade. Both the espitaiist'^ 
as well as the labourers are atlVeted by the cloud 
which is passing over our city, as in llic otbei ••jlie'- 
of the w'oiid. There is, then, no (juestion of the tact 
that an unsatisfactory slab* of atfaii-s exists m tin 
pi'emicr trade and industry of India and it is propto 
that a s(i(‘ntifie diasinosis should bt^ made ami the 
piescription given. 

The tirat and foremost w'rong is tliat 1 hose oatesmen 
and economists who an^ chaiged with the ix^sponsi 
bility of guiding tb(‘ cc<moimc destinies ol their res 
• poctive countri(‘s are gi\iiii: a wrong lead to tlu' 
cotton-growers. Then' is not the least insincerity in 
tlioir actions and they arc actuated by tlie best ol 
motives. In the rnitcd |j?taU*s ot America and l''gYpt 
which are two ol the ehi('f cotton -jiroducing «;onntTie^ 
of the W'orld, vigorous jirojiaganda is being carried on 
t/O induce the fanners to reduce the acreage under 
cotton cultivation. 'I’ln* object of the propaganda i^- 
to (‘liable the tarmem to get betbo prices for t.lieir 
product. This sort ot propaganda is based on a worng 
<*conomic coiu(‘ption. In recent years the tendency 
in the cotton-growing countries is that (he yieid pei 
acre is gradually dimiriishing m spit<‘ of th<‘ advanc< 
in the knowledge of scientific agricnltiiix*. This mighi 
be due to natural causes, on account of (he deteno 
ration in t-h(‘. fertility <»f th<* soil. The wealth ol the 
country as a whole improves with the in<*rca.se<l pro 
diiciion ot goods, and tlu' metx'ascd [iroiliudaon <>1 
cotton moans incrcasma piireliasing power ot (he mass 
cs , it means greater clothings foi* the jiubljc at eln ap- 
er prk’cs and in foet, tin* wlioje economic life of Hr* 
country is given a new tone. A( (lie same (ime (Ik* 
lanner does no(, losi* anylhing liv the lowei \ allies 
caused by a larger crop sin(‘<‘ he is eom|>enaak‘d b\ 
the increased tolal yiv‘ld pro* lucid. I'hv Dallas /If-w/i 
.nq Spus deserves all praise from every well-wisher ot 
cotton trade and industry for they have been imes- 
santly urging the American farmers (<» ine?x*ase tin* 
output in (heir acres. 

There IS not of ramdi propaganda business in India 
and the annual crop Jargoly depends on the monsoon 
and market prices.* The Imliun farmer often iindei 
takes risks with extraordinary p.iticiice unhiaird oi 
in the other eountnes of the world, for agrieulluri* m 
most parts of India is after all a izamble on monsoon. 
What is wanted in India is that the farmers yhould Ik- 
assured of reasonable prici's .for their product.^ In 
the. Unit-ed States of Amcri<‘a and (jiiiU' ocently m 
Egypt it is the polic'v of thi'se Governments to arlj 
hcially encourage high pri< cs as far as possible Oui 
country produces half the annual production of cotton 
in the Unitod St.ates of America ami a, (quarter of the 
world’s prodnc.tion and wdthin India ikelf cotton 
exports head the list in tlie foreign trade ol India. f)t 
late the Indian Central Colton f.'ommittec is doinr 
something m the direction of what is being done b\ 
other associations in other parts ot the world. Bid 
that is only a beginning. What is wanted in India^ i- 
greater irrigational and trarisiiort facilities and in 
short, greater fost-ering by the Govenirnent. TIu 
great sustaining power in Amcr’aa to maintain tin* 
prices is largely due (,o the g»*owth of eo-o]»eraii\t‘ 
societies and the credit extended liv them to their 
members. Co-operative marketing in India is still 
in its infancy. Majority of the Indian staples an‘ 
short ones unht for spinning superior yams and the 


laimers musl l>e gradually mduted to (ak<> more and 
more to lonu staple \arietics in jireb rcnoc to shortei 
nncK, Undoul)te(ll> longer stapli'.', w 11 hUoli licttoi 
piiees for tin* farmery ami if cmnm.u .iml baling are 
done with gieat<‘r care there i,-. nn dMubi that the 
e.xports frnin (his eountry will ennsuh^i.ibly (rn'i-easti, 
adding much to tlu' wealth ot Imli:! 

If wdiat we have said .above ih feasibk- p means a 
steady sujifily of cotton tor mills at U‘!iKunablc prices. > 
The mills will be workiiu' with gieati i < nnfidciu'e m 
(he ( onsuiiiMur public H'liei-e j.s no ilmilti^of the f:u ( 
thai with the ito>LM*es,s of civili/ation tl.eie is gieatei 
liemand lor cotton uoods 'Hu* advami' ol science 
and th<‘ application of mw nu'tluals puiduction 
and drstribiition have contiilmtia! nol a Ijitle to the 
progr<*ss ol the industry m othei* ('onntncs and <tui 
industrialist.-, should adopi 1o tla iu lo st.ind firm m 
thi.s compel it jv<* work) 

Bombay has In leani a lesson hnuj .l.ipaii li at all 
then* is anything in Japan vvhieli has eiiaiiled h<*r In 
eoin]ieU‘ siice<‘sstully with (be othei (•(aintn(‘H of the 
woild in till* textile tiade, il is the existence and the 
u.s(' made of the ^ aiTi ExehaiiL'e at Osaka. 'Pile 
imjiortance td a yarn excliange i.s not lully reeognizecl 
III Bombay, nor m Maneliester \ yarn exchange 
assures a steady market foi the yarns piodn<‘cd and 
(be spinner has only (n Inok (if his margin of profits 
and lie n(H*d not liave any anxictv alumt. marketing. 
Automatically a rt^a.-ionabk djneieiiee betwxam the 
puce of raw cntton and tluat ol col ton yarn is always 
luaintuiiKxl and the spinm r is assuied (d a reaHonabh' 
piotit with no ebama's of lisks. 1'he i-xisting stock ol 
\am in Bombay is earned by (In* mill-owners them- 
selves but’ w hen tiu* yarn (*xe,bange is civated the (mtin* 
stix k Will lie taken np b\ Ibe ojicratots of the yarn 
e.xchange and thus (*verv stage jii the produetion and 
ili.stribution of goods W'lll be specialized We fetd sure 
(hat the creation of a yarn esolnuige m Bombay will 
eonsi{)erabl\ inifirow* I lu* ik^pK'Ssid Mtuation, 

The World’s Food Supply, 

Tilt* following extract froiu a sju-Cuil Artich' 
>»y the Editoi of ilie Edinlmujh Review 
Mr. Harold Cox, in the current Daily Mail 
Year-Book. !.'< of special Interest to India. 

The question ot 1 k»w’ fai it i. }>o.*.Hi))ie to inereasc tlw* 
bH»d pioductioii of tbt* world has attiacted a great 
doal Iff attention in tiu* rnit<‘d Stabs in the last few 
venr.-’, largely, no <loubt, as the lesub o! the very 
mark('d decline m Ameuca .s export ot w limit and othet 
foodstuty.-'. So rapid, iiuka'd, i*-' th's decline that, il 
pi'caeiit tiMidcneies an* eontinued. tiu* I'nited Stalc!^ 
will shortly become an imp'fiter ins((‘ail oj an exportei 
"t food. Tin* I'xplanat ion of the pu'wnt teiuleiicy is 
\ery simple: the American jxfjmbdion is growing 
motv rapidly than the area of eulnvaliou is extending. 
Between IVMM) and 1020 the pojiulation of the United 
Stakes increased (>y :>0.t)(t0,000. and is still inereasiug 
on spik* of the o-si rietum'' on non.iLrot ion. at the rate 
d about l.fVOO.OOn a year 

.An .\.w miK ' \n B I'.ror.T. 

.A careful stmly of the ' Botential Supply of Wheat” 
was n*c(‘ntly prcjian-d l»\ Air <b !‘k Baker, of the 
United Slates Dt*parUnen1 of Agneullure Although 
thin study d('als prima»il> with the jirohlem of wheal, 
it provides v(‘ry useful inatt*nal for examining the 
whole problem of man's foini. Air. Baker gives many 
tables of Hgui'es showdiiL^ t)a> amount of laud under 
cultivation in different parts of the world and the yield 
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|ter But these figures must, fov the most part, 

be regarded as illustrative rather than as positive. 

( )i micessity, it is impossible to obtain absolutely pmoise 
retnniH. A similar ('oasideratjon applies to figures of 
population in China anfl RusHia ; at best w«^ can only 
hojjo for approxiinate accuracy. 

Hktter Standards ; Mour: Pkoplk. 

An important point <»n which Mr. Baker lays stress is 
that the call upon thf* resources f)f the earth js int leas- 
ed pot only by the growth of pop>ilalion, but also by 
the raiding. of the standard of luing. Kv(mi to-day 
many millions of isaiple living in Rurope arc so poor 
that they cannot atlord In use wheaten lloui ; their 
Atftple food is rye bread. As then* position nnprove.s 
by industrial or social <'ba.ng('‘-, their demand for 
when! Iticn‘a,ses. Thus th<‘ Russian iKncuml.s. who, 
as the result of the revolution, were to divide 
among thmnsclves the isstntes of the gnoit landowners, 
are now. to a considciablc (‘xtcmt, tiioniKclveK ci>nsum- 
ing the wheat whi<‘h in fomKO >enrs they grew for 
export. It the undcr-t’ed inhabitants fit India and 
Ohtna, t<»gctluM’ numbering not less than seven hundred 
millions, should alsrj U‘ .>bh‘ bv any means to develop 
a higher standard of living, the additumaj pressure 
on the world’.s resources would be very sereuH. 

iNi’HiflAsiNO Demands on tjik Rautu, 

Those resources av<' limited not merely by the 
su])t>iTioial area of the globe*, but by the adaptability 
of the land to lood production. A A’^eiy large pari (if 
(he earth’s surface is loo cold to grow ulu'at : ui other 
part<s the climato is too humid ; and even when* the 
elimaie is suilabh* (he land may lx* t >•» hilly. ni the 
soil too h<jp(‘lessly barnui. It has, moreover, to be 
constantly borne in mind that the human race is not 
content to aak tlui oartli for food alone. Rven if we 
gave up eating meat, we should still want, sheep and 
catth^ to supply ph with wool and Icatht'r. We want 
timber and cotton and silk, tea and sugar and coffee* 
and all these requirements involve a diminutiou of the 
land which can be applied to tin* dinn-t piir]) 0 ‘e of 
food produeli(m. Tn addit ion, t hen* is tin* (‘vergrowing 
demand of oivilizod man for ])layground.s and parks 
and flower garden.^ ; while the meie growth of hoa.ses, 
a«» can be seen m the neagbbourhood of Loudon, itself 
.steadily encroaches on our food- prod iming land. 

h’oOD r.lMlTS (xllOVVTIl OK I^OPULATiON. 

The general oonclusion is irresistible, f^ndoubtedly 
(here are aiil! many millions of a(;re.s of land in different 
jiarts of the world available for produeing land .and 
at present until led. The continent of huge Africa i.s 
still to a large extent an unknown land, and may 
pn,ssibly prove to he of very groat value to futuiv 
generations. To a eertaui extent, alH«>, by improve- 
ments in methods ot culliv'iili«ui, we can increase, the 
mit]mt of land alr^Nidy under eropa, though it is un 
port ant to realize that iiiemaaed output generally 
uivolvos increased eo.st, and the point is soon reached 
at which it is not worth while to cultivate more inten- 
.sively. But we have to face the tact that theieis an 
ultitnat/C limit both to the cullivable area, of the oarth 
and to the productivity of each aci’e. On the other 
hand there is no limit to the inherent capacity of the 
human rae.t^ — or, indeed, of any other animal race — 
to go on multiplying its numbors until it is brought 
face to face with the impossibility of finding food, Mr. 
Baker’s careful ostimates end with the conclusion that 
we cannot count on a respite of much more than a 
hundred years. To be on the safe side, wo may say 
that if the world’s population continues to expand at 
the present rate for another two centuries it will 


become impossible to find enough food to go raund* 
unless the white race.s aio willing to content themselves 
with the low standard of living jiow endured by the 
Indians and Chincsi*. 

Japan and the Indian Cotton Market. 

Tlio Times Trade SuppJemefit in a recruit 

,slat(',v . 

Last autumn tlu' condiuitors of th<' Indian cotton 
mill industry prot(*slo(l against the proposal of the 
(loveriiiiiont of In dm tluit the Tarill Board should 
investigate the of depressed markets and the 

geneml (‘onditi«)n ot the industry, 'Pbe ground they 
took was that tie* F'xcisc* duty should be suspended 
with a vieu to rcpi^al before any investigation was 
made. 

On the moiHOv oi the suspension ot the Excise 
duties Mr. N. X. Wadm, L^hairman of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, wbo was then in this eountry, 
said that tb(< relief, wfdeome as it was, must be followed 
by further sb'ps, more [larticiilarly in lespect to the 
menace ot dapan(*s(‘ coiiifieiition, if there was to l>e a 
return of jirosixuity to the Indian mill industry. 
ProBpt‘rity is not returning with any rapidlly. Nine 
of the Bombay mills iiavi* not been able to reopen 
.since Uio strike was settled at the end of November, 
and two oi them aie perniammtiy closed. The nine 
mills employed fc><*me oP.OdO of the quarti'r ul a million 
operatives jn and around Bombay. 

It may be tbni c( rtaiu Icaturcs of mill management 
in India ma'd ndonn, and tbat m .some ie,M|)ecls at 
least the millowmuH miglit cmulale the eflieioncy ot 
their «bi)mn(se (‘uin]HditoiH But that is not a suffici- 
ent reason fur opposing .in inquii.v. I’he eoutontions 
of th(* industry f<‘.s})(*et.iiig tin* j'’ar Easteni competition 
arc (•.ontrov(‘rt(Ml by apuiogists for labour and other 
conditions in dapan. Bctuie jiroinoling logulatiun 
on the lin(*H suggested by the Brit.jsb .Safeguarding of 
industries Act. the (Government ot India need to lx* 
saiiafied, In mean.H <4’ iiu partial and skilled invosti 
gation, that the relevant data justify, m greiner ur less 
degree, tlu* ve'ws of lh<* nidiowmu’s. 

Tuk. V’arn Trade. 

That the issue raised is of great importance to the 
Lanca.shire u.s well as to the Indian producer is shown 
by an mxaminatioii of the tiguros the yarn trade, of 
which until the la.st year of the war Japan luid no more 
than an insignificant slian . Tn the first year of that 
struggle, .lajian supplhsl India with oidy 921,000 lbs. 
of twist and yarn. In the last year of the war Japanese 
sbipmeutrS reached some 27,250.000 lbs. 

In the three following years there was a eoiiMiderable 
falling ofi in im])orts, (hu* in part to the high value of 
the yen, but the last. yearn have seen a remarkable 
revival. The fall in exebange during 1924-25 helped the 
.lapaiiesc tosupjily the record total ol 52,250,000 lbs, 
while the whipnieiiis from Oie Lnited Kingdom dropped 
to 20,750,000 llw. In the eight niontlis of tluj eurreiit 
fiscal year to the end of Noveniib(*r, Japan snrjiaBsed 
the figures of the corresponding fieriod of 1924, while 
the United Kingdom supply fell from about 14,000,000 
lbs. to little more than 9,500,000 lbs. 

An examination of the counts of yarn sent from 
Japan to India .since the war shows that there is little 
competition in the classes of yarn generally produced 
in India. — dz., up to 30’s counts. As recently as 
1922-23, however, a cun.sideiable quantity of short 
counts up to 20’» was shipped, The small proportion 
of thi.s trade since then, in conjunction with the rapid 
growth in the total shipments, makes it clear that 
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Japan has found it. more profitable to uttompi to 
capture the market which used to be practically 
monopolized by Lancashire. 

A dissection of the figures for grey yam and coloured 
yam shows that, the former Lancashire supply of grt^y 
yarn has largely passed into Japan^e hands. In 
oolourod yams, the United Kingdom maintains its 
supremacy. But the market which J apan has captured 
W a much larger one than that in which Lancashin* 
continues to take the load. The total imports of grey 
yams last year were 41,250,000 Ib.s., while thos<‘ of 
coloured yams wore rather less than 8,500,000 lbs. In 
the eight months ended in November last the ros|M"Ctive 
totals were nearly 25,500,000 lbs. and 4,500,000 lbs. 
In the highest counts — ».c., those above 50’s — both in 
greys and colours Lancashire retains the bulk of the 
trade ; but it is not very large. 

The Japanese shipment^ of piece-goods amountt'd 
U) less than 5,000,000 yards in 191.4-15, while ten 
years later they reached 155,250,000 yards. The 
rate of shipment has Ixion well maintained in the 
current fiscal year ; and there is a strong c'onvictiou 
in Bombay that the depreciated yen exchange has 
greatly as.sistod the Japanese shipper in the. last two 
or three years. Jt is true that the importation from 
Japan is still less than 10 per cent of the total yardage 
of Indian goods availabh^ for consumption. But as 
pointed out in these colunina on a previous occasion, 
the question of Japanese competition has to be judged, 
not alone by her present proportion of the trade, but 


by taJiing into account its insignificance in pre-war 
years. 

Effeot on Indian Piioniri TTON. 

Further, the millownors argue that to gain a true 
idea of how the imjiortation of Jajiaiose gotids afieets 
tlie Indian market account has to bt^ taken of iho t^xteIlt 
of the comiietition at the iiorts. In Bombay, for 
instance, the only Indian goods markeb'd to aiiy but 
a negligible extent are those produciul in the mills of 
Bombay City and Island. Careful calculations show 
that in the earlier stages of tlu^ war tlic pdqjortion of 
Japanese piece-goods received in Bom hay to the total 
amount of Indian piece goods on the market, w as only 
1 .9 per cent whereas in the last fiscal year it was 13.0 
fier cent. 

Meanwhile ther3 has licen a rapirl increase in th(^ 
total production of the Bombay mills and in the 
Indian piece-goods on the market there : thus the 
jx^rcentage figures do not show^ sucdi a wide divergence 
as might he expected seeing that the Japanese imports 
have risen in ton years from 7,000,000 to 115,000,000 
yards. The Indian millowners argue that then^ is not 
room for the inon^as(*d importations from Japan if the 
Bombay mills ai'e to disjioso ol tluur prodiu tion : and 
that the ordinary laws of supply and demand would 
ehock the Japanese shipments if they had not the 
adventitious aids of sw'c^atcd labour conditions, of 
virtual subsidies from (Joverntuent in support ot the 
exjiort trade, and of the (hqjrcciation of the value of 
(he yen comjiaied with the ru{X)e. 


Punjab Economic Inquiry Board. 


The following is a summary of the Proceedings of a 
Meeting of the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, 
Urban St^otion, held in the Financial Commissioner's 
(Development) Room, Lahore, at 11 a.m., on Tuesday, 
8th ik^comber 1925, with M . Ck A Barron, Esq , 
C.S.I., O.I.E., C.V.O., T.O.S., (Chairman), in the Chair. 

1. The miaute.s of the Proceedings of the previous 
meeting held on tho 28th April 1925 wore taken as 
read and confirmed. 

2. It was noted that a total sum of Rs. 66,000 had 
been budgeted for bojih sections of the Board for the 
next year, of which the share of the Urban Sec tion 
was Ks. 15,000. 

8. Inquiries : — (a) Cost of Education in the Pun- 
jab — Mr. Garbott reported that a questionnaire had 
been prepared for this Inquiry, and with the assistance 
of Inspectors of Schools ho had secured returns relating 
to 3,000 out of 18,000 scholars in the Attock District. 
He intimated that he had now got to the stage of 
tabulation of these figures. 

The Board desired to record its thanks to Mr. 
Garbett for the trouble he had taken, and was of 
opinion that an endeavour should be made to see what 
results can be obtained from the data collected before 
further investigation was made in other districts. It 
was felt that preliminary inquiries might be instituted 
in the meantime ^ into Cost of Education in othei 
countries. 

(5) The Decay of the Sugar Industry in theJullundur 
Doaba : — The note submitted to the Board by Laia 
Hulk Raj Bhalla was read. It was, however, generally 
felt by members that before any definite inquiry is 
undert^on in the JuUundur Doaba it should be 
OBcertained whether there has been any decay in the 
Sugar Induatpy in the Province as a whole. 



Tho Secretary was instriu'fced to collect all tlio figures 
available as regards the i>roduction of bugarcane and 
submit these before tho next meeting, 

(c) An Inquiry into the Organization of the Railway 
Workers in the Punjab . — This Inquiry was again 
discussed and it was decided that Mr. Abel should 
.li^certain from the railway authorities whether they 
( onsidered the x>r*:sent time suitable for an inquiry 
into the existing organization ol tho railway workers 
of the Province, and whet her they arc in a position 
to supply any data wlindi wuiuld tx' useful to the 
investigator conducting the inquiry. 

(d) An Inquiry into the Earnings and Conditions 
of Unemployment of Artisans of the following trades.^ 
Blacksmith, Fitter, Ckrrpenter and Bricklayer. The 
report prepared by Mr. Beott was tjonsidored by the 
Board, It was generally felt that the scheme outlined 
was much too wide to lx> undoj taken by the Board, 
hut the Dircictor of InduHtrioN nughl be ajiproached 
as to whether he could conduct an in(|uiry on similar 
lines in tho .special tradoH niontionod through the 
agency of his Industrial ►Surveyors. 

(e) It was decided to undertake an Inquiry into 
Earnings and Conditions of Labour in ih( Printing 
Trade in Lahore , and this matter was nderred to a 
Sub-Committee consisting of the Director of Indus* 
tries, Lala Vishnu Dutta, Messrs. C. F. Strickland and 
W. H. Abel and tho Honoraiy Soeielary, who would 
draw out a questionnaire. 

(/) An Inquiry into V ncniyloyment amongst the 
Oraduates in the Province —The preliminary hote 
prepared by Lala V ishnu Dutta w'as considered by 
the Board, and it was decided that the note shquld be 
submitted to tho Secretary ^vho w'ould have it circu- 
lated to members befox^ \he next meeting. 


W 
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4 . Beport on the Factory Coytditione in the Punjab ^ 
Mr. Garbott stated that he had fj;one carefully through 
this i*eport and did not consider it suitable for jiubli- 
cation. The Board, tbondore, decided that the report, 
be not published ; but it should bo considered whether 
the ax)pendices are in a form suitable for publication. 

5. Tongawala hujuiry . — As Lala Miilk Jlaj Bhalla 
was not present no report forthcomiuii on this 
matter. 

6. Houfting Conditions in Lahore (7i/y.~-lt wag 
noted that hn examination of the Conans Report had 
furnished information as to localities in Lahore in 
which an investigation of this nature might bo suitably 


undertaken. The Sub-Committee in para 3 (e) 
was asked to consider this inquiry and undertake tke 
preparation of a (^uosAionnaire showing the Unee o» 
Avhich such an investigation should be conduoted. It 
was recognizedihat there might be difficulty in findmg 
a suitable inveJiigator for this work but the Hoijor^ 
Secretary was asked to bo on the look-out — it being 
understood that a lady -investigator would be the moat 
suitable or jjossibly a man with an educated wife. 

7. With regard to the request made by L. Gokal 
Chand Jaini to translate lilrs, Caleb’s Family Budgeia 
into Urdu, the Board decided that an Urdu edition 
of this work was not called for. 


M^^sore Economic Conference. 

Board of Education. 


At the Fifth Meeting of the Board of Edueation, 
held on Saturday, the 14th November ll)2r),at 8-30 a.m., 
in the V ice -Chance 11 or’s Boom, Central College, 
Bangalore, with R.ajatanti’a)uavma Dr. Brajendranatb 
Beal. M.A., ph.i)., o.sc., (Cha/rman), in the (Jhair, 
there were pi^scnt 14 membt-rs, Ijesides the Socrelary. 

The draft programme wa-i approved and the various 
subjects were a.sdgncd to Sub-Committees, foi investi- 
gation and report. 

pro position Jonmrded by inctnhfrs of the Board 
for the Birthday Meeting of tin Econotnic Conference, 
1925, were ncs't (onsidrrccL 
That relating to the pay of teachers was le-aolved 
to set down for consideration in connection with the 
question of Educational Finance. 

Letter No. 6745— Edn. 180-21-2, dated 18th May 
1925, I Torn the Chief Secretary to Goveniment, for- 
warding for the ojnnion of tlie Bo.ird an extract from 
the letter of the lu.-ip'".ctor-General of Education re. 
Rules of admission to Adult Night Schools, holding 
of examinations, n-.visioii of eurrjoula ainl prcfiaratioii 
oi suitable text-books, etc, wa.s next taken up. It was 
resolved that the .subj<‘ct bo reforiud to a Su}i-( ‘ommittee 
consisting of the following memlierH :~ 
l. Mr. C. U. Narayana Hao {Convener). 


2. Dr. S. Paul Chinnappa. 

3. Mr. Gopala.s\vami lyor. 

4. Mr. D. Kongadiappa. 

5. Mr. R. Ananthasubba Kao {to be co-opted). 

lA^tter No. 2035, dated 20th October 1925, from the 

Secretary. Eeoiiomio Development Board, forwarding 
a copy "of the h‘tt<;r No. L C. 2178-9— I.C. 122-25, 
dat(‘(l th<‘ 28th Btjpteinbcr 1925, from the Secretary 
to Government, Revenue Department, calling for the 
opinion ol the Board on the proposals of the Director 
of Indii.stries and Commerce, in regard to the co- 
ordination of technical and general education in the 
State, was next discussed and it w'as resolved that 
the Jloaid re-afTinus the resolutions, passed at its 
Sccoml Meeting, held on Cth December 1924, re. 
Vocational Training in High Schools, and is, further, 
of Opinion that facilities should bo given for opening 
now industrial schools and that more money should 
also be j)laecd at the di.sjiosal of the Education Depart- 
ment tor the better oTganization (including staff and 
equjpiiK nt) of vocational instruction in general schools. 
But in vi<*\v of the fundamental difference in aim and 
puipo.s»‘ between vocational instruction imparted in 
geniual schools and that in technical and trade schools, 
a joint board of ci'rrt/rol i.s not desirable. 


Books in Brief. 

Short Reviews of Recent Books. 


Population 

By Carr-Saunders Oxltird Gniveisitv Press, 
X.,ondon. 2s h 

This IS a welcome addition to the lViolJ\s Mavuali 
Series issued bv tlie Oxlord Gniver.sity Pie.ss Mr. 
Can -Saunders* study of the j’fjpulalioij problem i.s a 
suggestive one. He writes v\ itli Unowledge arid to pur- 
pose. He considers many a.^pects of the question, not 
the least int'*resting of which will be found to centre 
round Bii (h Control, Population and International 
Relations and Quality ot Population. lu a short 
review such as this notice is confined to, it is not 
possible to do full justice to the emuu lUly iair spirit 
with which the author deals ujlh the various points 
raised viy him ni the course of hiy di-spassioiiate study 
of a diTficuIt problem. He urges familv limitation, 
on a wider scale, tbroiighouf the different .social 


classes, as a method of checking undue multiplica- 
tion. He thinks that the practice of this principle 
cannot end in race extinction, which, he says, should 
always be sought for in some dechue of moral stand- 
ards. A4r. Carr-Saunders is no pessimist. He does 
not, for instance, believe in the generally made 
statement that the world growth ot population is 
likely sooh to outstrip the world’s food production. 
He deprecates gloomy forectists of this kind, as they 
tend to encourage a fatalistic attitude. We agree 
that It lies within the power of the human race to 
dictate Its own future in this matter. 

t,)nc of the most instructive chapters in this book is, 
as \^e have said, the one dealing with population and 
international relations. “There is” he says ‘^nothing 
mysterious about the advantage which numbers give. 
Behind the representatives of the big nations at the 
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mternational conferences are the bif* battalions. Num 
bers make possible the exertion of force.” Big nations, 
h-e thinks, are tempted to wave the big stick. Dille- 
rence in the strength of population and difierence in 
the rates of increase in the population of different 
countries induce friction. The reactions these difle 
rence^ have are sometimes for the better and some- 
times for the worse. Mr. Carr-Sauuders cites th<‘ 
change in the relations of Great Britain and Ii eland 
to prove his point. In 1 4J24 the population of Gicat 
Britain was about 14 millions and that of Ireland 
a little under 7 millions. In 1921 the population 
of Great Britain was between 42 and 43 inillions and 
that of Ireland something over 4 millions. A hun- 
dred years ago the population of Ireland was hah that 
of Great Britain , now it is a tenth 'I'ins change 
“has had no little to do,” says the author, ”w]th 
the change in the attitude of Great Britain to Jie- 
land. Great Britain can now afford to do what 
was formerly impossible to work complacentlv 
upon the independence and possible hostility 
of Ireland.” Mr. Carr-Saunders thinks that the 
growth of population in (Canada and Australia 
would result in population problems of a kind wIik h 
Great Britain escaped in the case of the United States 
bv her “stupid mismanagenicnt” of her relations 
with her American Colonists. The growth of popu- 
lation in these Colonies — Australia and Canada- - 
would, our author thinks, result in their demanding a 
shifting of authority across the oceans to them- 
selves to mark the shifting of tluj centre of gravity of 
the population. This seems to us at any rate a 
barren question, for the whole trend of Britain’s Colo- 
nial policy in recent times has been such as to debar 
a suggestion of this nature. The only way in whicli 
problems of this kind — they are largely political in 
character — is to grant the fullest autonomy to the 
Colonies and Uependencies as they grow in strength 
and wealth and thus make them feci they are practi- 
cally independent while their dependence is volun- 
tarily acknowledged and not disowned in theory or 
in practice. 

Mr. Carr-Saunders touches th<r*“great question 
of bow far Franco-German relations would be 
affected by the different rates of growth in the popu- 
lation of these two countries. He goes fully witli it 
but we have no space to go into it licre. He says 
“The French have got to face the fact that thtTc 
are, and will indefinitely continue to be,*' mote Ger- 
mans than Frenchmen , and the world has got to 
discover means of removing, or at least lessening tlm 
friction caused by this fact, which may otherwise 
lead- to more wars— futile as they are found to be.” 

The position of Indians in South Africa and the 
question of Japanese trying to force through British 
territory are also discussed though only bnctly, by 
the author. We do not see anything helpiul, liow- 
ever. in lus treatment of problems of tins nuture. 
How to avoid conflicts created by contact be- 
tween races, widely differing in colour ? That is the 
problem in a nutshell ! Mr. Garr-Saunders does 
not stop to consider it. The mere lack of homo- 
geneity cannot be the sole cause of conflicts. It li- 
in the intellectual view point of the superior race 
that the reason has to be sought. Has religion, cul- 
liare, nay education itself, failed to humanize the 
superiorly orgmoired people of this world ? Though 
in this and in other matters Mr. Carr- Saunders’ work 
fails to give satisfaction to the critical student, it ih 
still an eminently suggestive book and wc should 
like toaee it widely circulated in this country, whcie 


the great problems atlccting populalion deserve 
closer attention and study . 

Scenes and Characters from Indian History, 

Compiled and ediieti lu'C.II, I’.uuc. Published 
bv the Oxford University Bri'ss, J.ondon and 
Bombay. 

Mr. Bayne has struck a new hue ui tins bnlhant 
little work liis idea is to put beiou- the rt ader the 
original writings of niasteis in Jdistory m tlicir own 
setting. He had. wo arlmu, \scll su, t eeded in his 
attempt. A small \oliimi of rcadtibh- passagf s from 
Alexander the to /Vuraiigazeb, tlie Moghul, is 

something too good to miss foi any one nitetestetl iii 
Indian Histoiy. Mr. I’avnc should liave spent no 
little labour and time in the compilation There is 
little to criticize in it . on the other hand, there is 
quite a deal to praise. 'The notes aie tlnoiighout 
critical and e-ven suggestive of acute scholarship. 
Mr. Payne, in the pursuit ol trnlli, is not, we aie glad 
lo note, aftaid to tlisagree cvemirora a recogui/ed 
historian oi tiie t\yjt‘ ol the late Sir Vint cut Smith. 
If we may suggest an improv'eniLiit or two. wo wnjuld 
venture to re/naik that, when tlie next ethtion is 
called foi (il cannot, we think, be long dcluytal) Mr. 
Payne and the Publishers should see their way lo 
include some dlustralue maps, without w'hicli the 
selections cannot be easily tollowod. Perhaps the 
footnote on p. 217 made up of a quotation from 
Hiouke in winch liie slatemein is made that the 
‘‘keeper of tlie seal'’ of Sivaji was one ‘Sarnbhu 
(Jopadhua', that is to say, Sarnbha an l/padhya 
]?rahman. This is avowedly based on an explana- 
tory note of Jrvvin, which is not quite accurate. 
“Sarnbha Oopadhua” ol Grant Duff does not mean 
“Sarnbha an Upadhya Hrahmdn”. There no such 
class or sect of Brahmans known. “Upadhyaya” is 
a title given primarily to a “teat her”, especially of 
Law and Nvaya Snsuas Secondfitily, it moans who 
IS a proiicicnt in all matteis of religion including 
jvolisha or astrology In this sense "iSambha” 
would be ibo nanu- and “L'padJi>ava” would bo the 
t'tle b\' whicli he was known Tins, however, is a 
trifle of an error for whicli, we must add. Mr Payne 
is not personally responsible. Still we have taken 
the libeity lo point it out, s(>lelv with a view^ tcudimi- 
naie it in a lutnie edilion. ^Ir. Payne's book deserves 
the attention much of Instoncal .scholars as of the 
general K'adci. It ought to attract the attention of 
our Indian Universities. 

The Purpose of Education. 

By St. George Lane Fox Put. New Edition, 
i’ublished bv tin' C'ambiidge Uinveisitv J’ross. 

In view of the fact that vve rev icvvtd tln^> book (its 
4ih edition) only las! year in tht-si* jiages, we will 
content oursuhes in drav\ ing attention to the charac- 
teristic preface that ihe antiiui has supplied to tins 
edition. 'Thai a Ircsb ediuon should lie called so 
soon after the last siiovvs how this tnought-provoking 
work has told on the reading public. 'I'he author is 
slrikinglv oiiginal and impre.^^siveiu his analvsis of the 
true purpose of education. He holds thai religion 
tan be reconciled with science. The function of 
reason is to rcconcdc; ihesc tt) each other, thus 
proving the unity ol what is supieine, both as intelli- 
gible and as desirable. As Knnle Boiuronx, in his 
admirable preface, puts it m such a doctrine as he 
writes in accordance with tlie soundest tiadiqons of 
the human mind, the two principal tendencies uf the 
human mind. We must revert to the new Preface, 
and hasten to add that it is a significant protest 
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against reformers who urge an increased purchase- 
power of the nation, or at least a section of the 
people. Here is what the author says “The 
apologists of such ‘reforms’ do not seem to under- 
stand that an increase of purchasing power, whether 
it be granted by individuals or by the State, means 
nothing else than the legal endowment of certain 
people with mere exchangeable property. The State 
can, of course, create proprietory rights bv legisla- 
tive or executive action ; yet it should not be foi gotten 
that the fundamental sanction for the exercise of such 
creative powers must, in the end, depend upon the 
true welfare of tht‘ community as a whole. This 
important fact cannot be proved with impunity.” 
Those who fed that all economic progress is a raising 
of the purchasing power of the people, have some- 
thing here to think out for themselves. The author's 
treatment of economic problems is confessedly 
brief but it suggests lines of thought and action 
which every student of Economics should study for 
himself in the volume itself. It is too good to retail 
here in a short review. We commend the book both 
to Educationists and to J^conornists and more than 
all to Publicists in this country. 

Taxation — The Nation’s Business. 

By Andrew W. Mellon. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $1 ^5. 

At a time when taxation in this conatry is being 
considered from the point of view lif modern 
methods and modern maxims, it is opportune to invite 
attention to Mr. Mellon’s suggestive ticatise of the 
American principles of taxation. Mr. Mellon not 
only outlines the facts which the American Trea- 
sury bases its programme but also sketches for us an 
interpretation of the ideas underlying its policy and 
the bearing of American thought on the well-being 
and prosperity of the community. He discusses in 
turn ilie fundamental principles of Taxation , 
Treasury policies . Revising of the taxes Surtaxes, 
Taxing energy and initiative , Estate taxes . Penefus 
of tax reduction , and Tax-exempt securities. Mr. 
Mellon has been Secretary of the Treasury iii the 
IT. S.A , and his inner knowledge of the working ol 
the American system has been revealed to us in the 
spirit of an active administrator. Recent discussion 
on taxation in the IJ S A, has centred around the 
so-called “Mellon plan” but nowhere lias there been 
available lor the interested general reader a simple 
and non-technical discussion of the views of Mr. 
Mellon and his associates of the rreasuiy. The 
present publication — by the very otlicial concerned 
in the “Plan” —supplies the want Mr MeMon’s 
so-called plains based primarily on economic rather 
than political considerations, A sound tax policy, 
according to 'it, must take into consideration three 
factors. Jt must produce sufficient revenue for 
government ; it must lessen, so far as possible, the 
burden of taxation on those least able to bear it , and 
It must also remove those intluences which might 
retard the continued steady development of business 
and industry on which, in the last analysis, so 
much of public prosperity depends. Furthermore, 
a pijrmanont tax system shoiihl be designed 
not merely for one or two years nor for the effect it 
may have on any given class of tax-payers, but 
should be worked out with regard to conditions over 
a long period and with a view to its ultimate effect 
on the prosperity of the country as a whole. Mr. 
Mellon does not view taxation as a means of re- 
warding one class of tax-payers or punishing another. 
He is, It may be added, against high taxation, even if 


levied on an economic basis, because it will mean a 
high price level and high cost of living. The pre- 
sent policy of the Amcncan Government is summed 
up in two principles. One is the balancing of the 
budget and the other is the payment of tlie public 
debt. As a policy it would be the best for any pro- 
gressive nation. Wars consume most of the wealth — 
three-fourth is the calculation — and so long as wars 
are popular, the cost of Governments cannot be 
reduced. Unusual and extraordinary expenditures 
should be avoided, and in view of the carrying change 
of the public debt, not only should such expenditure 
be strictly controlled but also the redemption of the 
debt itself should be insisted on. These are the 
principles urged by Mr. Mellon in working at a 
sound Treasury policy for his own country. Mr. 
Mellon, wc note, urges the maintenance of the gold 
standard. He also suggests that a revision of 
taxation is necessary to keep expenditure generally 
within the limits of revenue raised and to remove 
vexatious interference with industry and for ensuring 
the even distribution of a reduction among all 
classes of people. Mr. Mellon would not favour 
surtaxes, as inimical botli to industries and to 
revenue. He isaUo against any increase in Estates— 
/.I'. , Inheritance- --Taxes Inheritance tax has no 
basis in constitutional law', and rests, in his opinion, 
upon the theory of an excise tax. So, it has been 
imposed everywhere to obtain additional revenue in 
lime {»f war and “should be preserved for such use 
m the future”. Equality of opportunity to all being a 
fundamental political maxim, he is against the idea 
of an inheritance tax based on the idea of punishing 
wealth Monetary success, so long as it is kept 
w'lthin the limits of the. moral sense of the commu- 
nity, ought not to be a crime. He would rather en- 
courage It, for it would add to the wealth of the 
country and lead to an increase in the standard of 
living as a whole. Tax reduction should, in Mr. 
Mellon’s opinion, be view^cd solely from llie angle of 
what IS best for the country as a whole. Taxes, he 
insists, affect the entire country and thete is no 
reason why their revision should ever be made a 
question of partisan politics. 

The book is full of good meat and is a most topi- 
cal one for India. We should be glad to sec it 
widely read in this country. It i.s written in a style 
at oiicc lucid and simple. Its expository cha- 
racter is not tlie least among the merits to which it 
can justly lay claim. 

A History of the Mahratta People. 

Ity C. A Kincaid, c.v.o., i.e.b. and Rao Bahadur 
JJ). R. Parasms, Vol. HI. E'rom the Death of Shahu 
to the end of the Chitpavan Epic. The Oxford 
University Press, Eondon and Dombay, Price Rs. 7. 

This is the final volume in the series and it closes 
with the fall of Baji Rao II. The story is told in a 
sympathetic and in the mam a just manner. The 
great point about Mr. Kincaid’s effort is its emi- 
nently judicial temper, To an understanding of the 
great Mahratta nation, he combines a temperament 
to view its historical characters without bias of any 
kind. We do not propose to go into the ground cover- 
ed by the authors in this volume. The story is so well 
told that the general readers should be recommend- 
ed, in his own interests, to order a copy of the book 
and read it for himself. The comparison of Baji Kao’s 
life after his surrender to General Doveton — Mr. 
Kincaid by the way has lost the beautiful story of 
bow Baji Rao could not avoid his surrender to Dove- 
ton— and that of Napoleon at Bu Helena is an 
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extremely interesting one and those who know the An attempt must be made m the next edition to 

treatment meted out by General Ltiwe to the great modernize the names of persons and nlares in these 

Corsican will know how to appraise at its true worth volumes. In the present volume-, the old ' spellings 
the other Lowe at Bitliur. 1 here was as much in aie retained and they are a source of n ritaiion to 

the temperament of Baji Rao to make for peace as the reader. Such letention adds to tin- diflicultv of 

^ere was in Napoleon to make for complaint Mr. intelligently following the narrative Tims ■ Kan- 

Kincaid deserves praise for the readable volumes daraj” on page 89 of the pieseni volume ought to be 

he has produced on Maratlia history. Their mam “Nanjaraj” , '‘Onskotta” ought to b Tloskottah” 

interest --will consist in the corrective they afford (page93).“Malvvagar-’“Mulbagar,"Balapur'’‘TJal- 

to Duff's famous, but somewhat partisan, iiarratiie. lapur” (page 90) , “Berads” on page 07 must be 

If we may hazard a suggestion, it would be this ■— "Bedars" and so on. 


American Trade with India. 


The following statistical ^matUii is baised ou cable 
received from the Doparlinent of Commerce, Washing 
ton, D.C. : — 

Exports a-n n Imports. 

Total exports from the Uiiitcsd 

States, Dccomixjr, 1925 .. J!$ 468,5-1 5,900 

Total imports lutu the United * 

States, DecemlKT, 1925 .. 8 ^197,945,000 

Exce.sH of exports over imports . . $ 70,700,000 

Total exports from the United 

States, year 1925 .. . . 84,900,9()0,0(»0 

Total imports into the United 

States, year 1925 . . . . $4,228,000,000 

Excess of exports over impoi’ts . . $ 672,V)00,000 

Trndt anlU India. 

Exports to India Irom the United 
States, DoermU^r, 1925 . $ ,‘l,97.*l,00i) 

Imports from India to tiu' Uiiit<Hl 
States, Dccem lx* r, 1925 .. $ 13,296,000 

Excess of impuris over exports . . $ 9,323,000 

Total exports to India from the 
United States, year 1 925 . . 38,282,000 

Total imports from Jndia to the 
United Stat<is, year 1925 . . $ i 44,48 1, 000 

Exce.ss of im])orls over exports . . $ 106,202,000 
Some of the more important items exported fr(»in 
the Uniit'd States to India during December vseie as 
follows : — 

Canned fruit . . . . . . 193,00t) lbs. 

Dyes . . . . . . 48,000 lbs. 


FEMALE SILKEN GOODS 


Safari 5 yds. Plain 

Rs. 

7 

. A. 

8 ; Flowered 

Ks. A. 
..8 S 

Chadar 2K yds. . . 

4 

2 ; 3 yds. 

..5 4 

Banian Single Sole 

3 

4 ; Double Sole 

..4 0 

Lady Muffler 

4 

0 , Handkerchief 

.. 0 12 


Kerosene 

3,7SO,O00 gala. 

i^ubricating oil 

79t>,000 gals. 

Mai-jhinery, all kinds . . 

$881,000 

Tinned plate . . 

2,937,000 lbs 

Tinned shoots. . 

1 5,775,000 lb«. 

Tubes, pii^es and tittings 

7,935,000 lbs. 

Bolts and nuts 

410,000 lbs. 

Automobiles . . ; . . 

Automobiles ((-anadian manu- 

212 

facture) 

600 

Trucks 

46 

'ITueks (Canadian inamifacturo) . . 

236 

Some of the mon* important items unparU'd from 

India to the United States during December wew; «« 
follows 

Burlap 

15,989,000 lbs. 

Jut<‘ 

8,000 tons 

Raw cotton , . 

156,000 l))s. 

Shellac 

1,226,000 lbs. 

Tea 

1,070,000 lbs. 

Mica 

400,000 lbs. 

( 'astor seed . . 

5,042,000 lbs. 

Manganese ore 

Trade wilh C^yhn. 
Exports to Ceylon Irom the United 
States, December 1925 . . $ 

ImporUs to the United States 

1,000 lbs. 

416,000 

from (Vylon, Decern her, 1925 $ 

6,737,000 

Excess of imports over exports , . $ 

6,321,000 

Total exports to (.Vyloii from the 


United Statt‘s, year 1925 . . $ 

Total iirii)orts to the United 

2,386,000 

States from Ct‘ylon, year 1925 . $ 

48,159,000 

Excess of imports ovei e\i)orts . . $ 

45,773,000 


PURE DRUGS 

Per Tola Ks. a. Per Tola Ks. a* 

Finest Musk ,,40 0 K. M. Satfron 

(Naples) ..3 8 

Surma Amin 1 K Monjai Best .. 0 J2 
Golden Snuft .. 0 14 P Frankincense (tin) 0 14 
Royal Asafoctida (tm) 1 8 BlackCumiiiin Seed lb. 2 0 


dp-ply to R. IQBAL & BROS*, Ludhiana (India). 
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THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 

(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND) 

Head Office: LUDCATE CIRCUS, LONDON 


Passages engaged by ull Lines at same iares as charged by Steamship Companies Holders of COOK'S 
tickets meet at all poits. Outward passages engaged and tickets supplied from any part of the World to 
India, Usual reductions obtained for Missionaries. Railway Officials, Families, etc. i> 

Baggage received, stored and forwarded. Cargo shipped to all parts of the World at current mtes- 
Inward consignments such as Hardware, Fiece-Goods. Machinery, Stores, etc., for Messes and Clubs 
cleared and forwarded at special rates. Insurance of all kinds effected on Baggage, Cargo. Live-stock, 
Mess properly, etc. 

The Oriental Traveller's Gazette containing sailing dates and fares of all steamers, together with 
invaluable information for travellers, sent post free on application. 

THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS), LTD. 

(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND) 

Current dk Fixed Deposit Accounts Opened. Interest allowed. T’av and Pensions collected. Periodical 
remittances made at current rales. Insurance premia paid. 

Letters of Credit <& Travellers’ Cheques issued, encashablc Uiroughout the World. 

Drafts granted and Telegraphic Transfers effected on all principal towns, 
insurance — Life, Accident, Phre, Burglary, effected. Prospectus on application. 


156 OFFiOES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 

Eastern Office : Bombay^ Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon, Colombo, Singapore, Baghdad^ etc. 
Bombay Office : COOK’S BUILDING, HORNBY ROAD. 

telegraphic ADDRESS; ‘‘COUPON”. 


Time-Piece 

AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER! 

REALLY ADMIRABLE!! 

(Money Refunded if not Satisiied) 



Having just imported a large stock of Watches 
and Time-Pieces from Switzerland, so as to please 
all our customers, foi the season we are offering 
our 22 ct. Rolled Gold “ I’eerless’' Wristlet Watch 
for l<s 7 with a big tabic Time-Piece as free. Both 
give you good time. Surely this offer is admirable 
and has a stamped guarantee of Five years for both. 
Write now. Both these are given away for Rs. 7 
(Seven) only. 

The Switzerland Watch Co.^ 

DIRECT IMPORTERS 

Post Box No. 1210, MADRAS 


Free ! Absolutely H Free !!! 

10 Presents with Watch valued Rs. 20 
•NOW SALE PRICE Rs. 9 

The World-Famous Madana Golden 
Wrist Watches 



N.B.— Purchaser of one Watch in any shape or in any desien 

of the above will get Best Hollow-ground Razor set box complete 

or Alarm Time-Pic-ce Free. 

Cents Crop Razor Set Box Free 



Con Host Hollow-ground Razor 1. Brush i. Looking-- 
glass 1. Shaving Stick 1, Strap 1. Hair oil Bottle 1. Shariien' 
ing Stone 1. Scisssorl. Iv'ory Croi) Comb 1. Water Cup 1. 
Complete set with one in the above Watch Price Rs. 9- 

Thd Winner Watch & Co, 

P,0. BOX No. 371 

MQUIT ROAD. MADRAS 
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Business Notice. 

To Contributors, Subscribers and Advertisers. 


THE MYSORE ECONOMIC 
JOURNAL an inde pendent monthly perio- 
dical devoted to the discussion of all economic 
topics of interest. Its special features arc: 
Original articles on Economic Subjects by 
lanters of note ; London and American lei to ^ 
on Economic topics of the month ; Summary 
of articles of interest fiom Indian and Forcigr 
Economic periodicals ; Selections from spe<\hes 
and papers on Economic topics ; Sotes and 
gleanings from trade and scientific iournals : 
Progress reports of Development Work iH 
Mysore and India gcnerallx ; Character 
sketches oj leading pnanoicrs and industrial- 
ists; Ketne^vs of notable hooks on Economics: 
and Topical portraits and illustrations. 

ANNUAL SUBSORIPTION .-Thii 
Annual Subscription is as follows : — 

India ... ... ... Rs. 0 

Crr cat Britain ... ... Sh. u 

America ... ... ... Dlrs. 4 

Single Copy {^Indta) ... Rc. i 

Refunds of Subsd'iption cannot be madt 
for unevpired parts of the year. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ~ 7he JOUR- 
NAL is an CM client medium for advertising 
all tliirgs of Economic utility. The fothmuny, 
IS the schedule of casual rates : — 
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Half page, i col., single insertion, R\. 13 
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'The alnri'c is for ordinarv position. Rates 
for special position and conti act rates, ivlicthei 
for running or cover or for special po.\ition, 
will be supplied on application . 

The JOURNAL circulates ail over India, 
Burma and Ceylon. It has also a large 
reading public tn the United States and the 
Colonies of the British Empire. 

Foreign Advertisements are received either 
direct from parties or through Advertising 
Agents, Correspondence invited. ^ 

OONTlRiBAd TtONB .—The Editor ndll 
be glad to consider contributions on all matters 
of Economic interest, specially fko^e affeciing 


India and Mysore tn particular. MSS, 
should he typeicf ittcn . A /tides should be 
brief and aim at somtf fun g practical. Stamps 
should invariably be enclosed for return 
of AISS., if dedred. 

'The Editor cannot enter into any corres- 
pondence about rejected MSS. 

Missing Copies cannot be replactd, the 
Copies heing posted at the (j.P.O., Inin galore. 

GENERAL. — Cheques, Money Orders 
and Postal Orders should be made payable 
to the Editor, Mysore Economic Journal, 
Bangalore City, to lohoni also all lOmmuni’a- 
fions, business and literary, should be ad- 
dressed. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT.— 7'osuitthe 
coiwcmencc of our subscribers, a Book Depart- 
ment has been added. Our terms of business 
are strictly cash, as the small margin of pro- 
fit on imported goods and increasing costs of 
material and labour docs not ad mi < of credit, 
.dll mofii^ul orders vnll be despatched by 
V ,P.P ., unless other a/ ran\;emi nts are made 
in ad^^ance. 7d customers who do ?u>/ 7cnsh to 
adopt this mode of payment, we ivou/d recom- 
mend our deposit system, xohich saves expense 
of M.O. and V.P.P. commi ssion . Deposit 
accounts can be opened for any amount and 
may not be overdraim . Official accounts are 
opened 7Vi/h a It Gorernmenf Officers. Munici^ 
pa lilies. Banks, approved Firms, Regimental 
Offices, Messes and Public Inbraries on 
application to us. Bills a/r rendered monthly 
and should be paid 701 thin the month in 7ahicli 
they are presented. 

The JOURNAL ADVERTISER will 
contain announcemods about books in stock 
and those not in stock ivill be supplied to 
order. A U comm uni cat i on s i n (hi s be ha I f should 
be addressed to the Manager. Book Depart- 
ment, Mysore Economu Journal, Bangalore 
City. 

The Editor Tin 1 1 be pleased to consider the 
publication of useful books relating to De- 
if^opment 7Vork in this country. lie invites 
corresfi/ndence tn this connection. . 

ADDRESS. — Editor, Mysore Economic 
Journal, Bangalore City P.O. 
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The Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

By “Rusticus”. 


The (lOveiTUjenl. of luditi, Jiavv taken a long 
time to the peisotiiK'l of tlie Royal 

(V)muiis.sH>n on iih iij(‘ t'oohfh'sH 
it has lieei; do ensv nuulc'r 1o g(^t ^opthor the 
right iiH'D for what i.v iijuioubtedly i^hi" of the 
most ini]>orta]:t, though not one of the most 
speetaeular, eiujtnries vvhielj iias ever been set 
on foot in India. On the whole, they have 
been distinet ly siKcf'ssi’iii m then (|ueHt. The 
Marquess ol lunliihgow, A\ho is to jjreside 
over th<‘ Commission, vdll (‘eiiairily not be 
an ornamental figurelu io*. Tluit tie is 
President of 1 h(‘ Edinluirgh end East of 
Scotland (bllegi' <d’ Agm-uliiiie and also a 
Fellow' of t lui Koviid Soeioi V of Fitd’D burgh 
shows that he takes an mtive interest in both 
the j»ra.et U'al and s<'iei)tifif* aspeets of agri- 
culture. The Covermnent of India, are even 
more to be eoi»^Matu];ued on thidr other 
aequisitloi) from threat Ent aim We doubt 
whotliei ilierc' is any gieau r li\ ing aiit horit y 
on Britisii agrirndtuu^ ihan Sir Thomas Mid- 
dleton and he lui-s the jnloiiional (|ualification 
of first hand ;u quaiidanee with Indian eon- 
ditioiis. It is li ne t tint it is not very recent 
for he was Professor of Agriculture at Baioda 
Colh‘ge as long ago a,s lS81)-i8hfi but it will 
vstand Jum m good stead, for he will find that, 
though t.Jiere has b(‘(m givat progress iii many 
directions, things ]ia\e not ehanged as miieli 
as tliey should liave done in Ihirl v years. 
Since he hdt JiiiHa. Sir Thomas lias held a 
long siu'cession o( prolessoiukl and admini- 
strative a])poin1men1s. lie lies been Leitinvr 
in Agriculture at Aberystwyth and JVoiessor 
of Agriculture at Eurh'am and at Cambridge. 
In 1906 he became Assistant Secretary to 
the Board of Agriculture. During the war 


li(‘ rendtu’ed distinguisli(‘d services ids Deputy 
nirectoT-Cmieral of Food Prodmtion and he 
i.s now’ (’omiiiihsionev um’ei the Deve- 
lopment and Road Improvement Funding Act. 
i'lie thre(‘ Indian CiMlians who ha\e been 
appointed to the (.bmmission an* all men ol 
wide ex])cri(‘nee of the probhm.s with which 
it will have to deal. Sir Henry Lawrence, 
who, at the moment, is aiting as Governor of 
Pom bay, wa.s for many yen is Diredor of 
Agriculture ir the Proxinef* of whieh he is 
now- the head. "I he vMuk of Sir dmnes Mac- 
ken na as Agrieulturai Ad.vism tedhe Covern- 
nieiit of India, has fiequenth Ix'en rcdeiicd to 
in these columi’s. The material eulhw ted end 
the eonelusioiis arrived at l>y t he Indian (\»ttein 
and Sugar Conmiiltees of whndj lie was Ihe- 
sidenl sliould be of tin' utmost value to the 
Conuiiissiom \V(‘ antieijaite t j:at Mr. ('ulvert 
will ]>rove one of the most useful n)end)ers 
of the Commission, ll’e is the ('oven of the 
Registrars of Co“ 0 ]M‘rat ive Sou‘(-tics i.rd knows 
more abiml eo-operatum ami rural eeonoiides 
g^'iierally than any one in India, \\ith pio- 
found knowledge he combims a. jieeuliar 
insight into t he vie\v]'()int ol tiie Indian ];c‘a- 
vunt. Of 1 he Imiian jm'm])ers t {m out.vt;! miirg 
name is that ol Sir C.'.nga Ihtim Altiw re- 
tiring froni tlie Public. Works Department 
a.t an age at which most im n wouhl liavo 
felt justified in settling down a life of 
leisured ease. Sir Carga Item ])ioc(‘(de(i to 
give the Punja.!) an oculai (lemonstrat ion of 
the way in wliieli r,gru.ul1 me <an lie, made to 
]»ay by the adoption of iqi-tonbite methods. 
The Kaja of Parlakmiedi is an enlightimed 
zamindar from Madras. Of Mr. Sdaram 
Kamat we knoA\ nothing I beyond wdiat is stated 
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in the Govornmont anTiouiironieTil wliuh is 
that- )i(* iH a iM( of 1 Ik* Uoiiihay Aiirioul- 

tural liuuvd. Dr. Hy<l<*r, Profc.ssor of 

EoouoiJiics at Ali^^arli I t'j’sil y. lias already 
done niiK’lj nN(d’Ld work in ('C.orKnnic ('nqmrics 
whilst. J^ofessor ra.i'a.l h (-!ii.iiaule<;, 

who is' Prof(‘ss<n‘ oi A^ii<'ultnr(' arid Pural 
Ee.ononiy at- tlie Cjihailia Gniversiu, h;'.s the 
Httlisfact/ion of feeliny i hai liis own wrilinj^'s 
have <*ohlril)iif('d to llie a.))i'oi]n imnd <>‘ t he 
(JotiHuission, of wliicli he is now a, hi< inker. 

As io the work wdii< li ku's before 1 ii«' (Vnn- 
inission let the terms of ieferei!<<> sj>eak ior 
l}iems(d\es. ‘I’Im'x ti:r : (Jem i ally, to exa- 

mine and renort on the ])rf'sej)t (ombtions 
of ajj;ri<e«dtijr(‘ and nii'al economy in British 
India and to make ri eonuiumdal an.'- IVi the 
im|)rov(nnent of ija’ri<'ultnie and the pioino- 
tion <>1 the welfaie and piosjK'rity of ihnruial 
]jo|)nlation. In j>a,rt ienlar. lo in vest iejj.t(‘ (a) 
the ineasun's ]iov\ Ihdiin taken for t in' piomo* 
tion of agnMiltanal and ve(,( i imu \ research, 
ex])erinu‘nt, d('monstia.l ion e.nd ( dm at ion, 
for the e.mu jiilat ion ol nil in ;».! ‘«l;ujMie,s, 

for the introduction of new or belter (rops 
and for improv<n\ient in a;iU(id(un:! prac- 
tice, dairy farming and 1 h(‘ bv< edm^ of sloek : 
{h) the exist in<j imdliods of (lansport amd 
marke.ting of agrleult iiral ])roduee end stoe-k ; 
(c) the methods bv whit h agrimdiurai opera- 
tions are Hnane(‘(l and en'dit afTonJed to agri- 
culturists ; ((/) tlM‘ mam fa.etois <dTeeiijig unal 
prosperity and tin' widfare of l]i<‘ agricul- 
tural p(»}mlati(Mi aaid to make reenmineiid- 
ations. " 

It will b( se(Mi that the ti<dd oi eiKpnry is 
a vast one. Tin* (Vnnmission is spei ihc a.]ly 
excluded from making rec ommendat am.s re- 
garding the Tidal KH.s between ht inllorifs and 
tenants and t he assi'ssimMii ol iam‘t ievemit‘and 
irrigation ehargi's but, willi thc'^t* ('Xci'ptions 
t he importauec' of wdiadi it w’oiiJd Ik* a m^^take 
to minimizi', then* are h'w, if any, (jnestions 
ailectiiig the rural jiopuhiition ol India whicdi 


Dr. K. |b)uruier d 'Albe draws a lividy pic- 
ture of th(‘ (lt‘Vi*lopuu‘nt of im‘die.in(‘ by 
I95(b It- wall have <lisa]>pear«‘d by then as a 
s]>o<aabze<1 e-raft ! d’he laws ol h(*a!ih will be 
known to all, and tlie few really siieeifn' dings 
will also be universally known. 8nrgery, 
hovveVTr, IS gihng to (txpand, marvxdlously. 
This is a strange prodii tion in view of the 
fact, that no doctor attempts to Irejit jiinisejf. 
It anyone tiould consult t he notes of Harley- 


do not fall within its purview. In fact it 
may be doubted wfieDe r t l;e held is not loo 
extensive hm any (’ommission, however able 
its j>ersonii(d, lo c()\ej' and whether more 
pi act ieal results would not have; b(‘en o])tained 
by following t lie (slent ol the C'ott(jn and 
Sugar (\)nmuiie<‘s ;i,nd appointing (bmuiit- 
te('s ((' inv(*stigaie ])arlKular (loj)s sueji 
as millets u.nd oilsteils and u-lso jtartieular 
(|uesT.ioiis sui li as t !ios«' eoniuM led with tli(‘ 
use of im[K)i’t eml exjxnt ol maniiri's. .Pos- 
sibly now thal. agriculture, eO'O peial ion and 
veteriiiaiv matteis ai(^ tiansh-ned snl-jeits. 
rlu‘ day i<n siu.l' ( bnm!itt(‘(‘s lias passed and 
it IS onlv the' weuiht' wdiieh atiaahes to l]u‘ 
recomimmdat u>ns ol a. Ivoyal (ommii-sion 
wdiieh will arouse* some <»1 the Piovinciad 
(iovcrnmeiUs tiom the hllie.ig} wlii(.h has 
fallen on llumi ii; re'gani to (hen agricult inal 
de*partmciiis I’lie ( Vunm issicUi lias im e-asy 
task j>e*fore* it m eu‘(i<ting how' far the' (JfAeru- 
nu'ut ol Iiieiia, can assist wilhemi eontv<dliig 
the* . 1 .' t ivit H .s ol Lex'a] ( Jovm umeiits who are. 
m>\. uimidurallv gmious of a,ny cneiean liment 
on llion powers. The H la-lioiis whieli (‘Xist 
belwesm (he* ('(Ujti.d (^Uton ('ommittee and 
(li(‘ pio\’ineia.l agrie nit lira.] e’epaitmeni,'. v'lll 
Ik woitJi (xaminaiion i/i i In; < e ni.eed ion. for 
tlie\ M'»‘m to s(!o\. t ha.(. a, sid islaa 1 oi \ solu- 
tion of the* pioblcm should Ik* possd)h‘. d'heie 
is ot.e (jueslion wliali. llamg!. d Is mil expli- 
eil ly U'ferv<*d to in the tmn.s ed' lefrie'm-e', is 
im]»iicit tjjronghonl them aiu'^ that is the 
fiagine nt al i ( '11 of lioldmg.s. Tlie* siiiallijess 
and rhe‘ me rea.si]ig sidin'; n i, non eif tin* a.g)'ieul- 
tiiral heddiiig in India is ere ol the-* mam bi<’- 
io).*- w Imdi a.|Vecis the inral pievspe nty aaid the 
weliaie‘ of t he agricultural 'popnled ion . Only 
if 1 1)(' Bo\a.l ( Vunmirs’ion can make some* 
piaclica! Migpe’stu I S foi i emedy ing t he e \ il.''-’ 
w'rougiil by iragmeuta-tion will il liave jiisti- 
licd its a]q)oint me nt If it’ I'aals to do so, we 
have* no hes:la.tion lu sa.ymg iliat it will leave 
the agricultural problem.s of India exactly 
wh(‘rc it found tliem. 


stree>t s]>ecia]jsts he would probably find that 
as many epialdicd praetitioners as laymer 
figured as edaimants t(» diseases t h<‘y do pot 
])ossc.ss. In s]dte of the' adage, few pt'ople 
arc (loc.tors at forty, ew any other age. It 
.'■’{‘(‘ms unlikely lliat’ manki;M< as we kiiow^ it 
will ever be aide to treat ilse*][ : but: there, 
lertainly should be mue h I(\ss serious dis<*ase 
and infection. Prevention i.s bound to grow. 

— The WesUninHer Gazette, 



The Indian Budget for 1926-27. 

By Sir Basil Blackett. * 


Tlio following is 1 ho ('()ni[)lote text ol 
that portion of 8n Basil Bhi<ik('ti'h s])o(M'h 
to tho Logislativt^ AssoinMy at Didhi, 
Avhioh r(*]at(‘S to tho Budget E.st»rnat('s <‘f 
Inooino iuhI Expoiulitmo !or tho voiir 192(>- 
27 : 

BkFOKMS of iVllLlTAliV A(\’01;XT1N(;. 

Tli(‘ form in v\hi<‘h tl.o dotaihul initito.iv 
(‘stiniat-('s will ho j)hM‘(‘d holon* tho li'ois.^(‘ lia.s 
Tiot horii nu'.tin uJIy altoud as has boon doin' 
in tho <-as(‘ of tho fivil <‘st iinat(\s, and tho 
ohangi*s a.ro <-(nifviu‘<l to a more* Jogital iv- 
an aiipoinoni ol Ininot ht'ads. As li’ononn 
abh^ Moiiib(ts ;!.](' a.u:;i(‘ a ('omnuttto has 
boon appointed to invosugaio ih<‘ systoin of 
(\)si A( ( t>iint.s ai pi(\s<‘ni iniorto ]nlh<‘Aimy, 
with a soTitat ivo oi tin' ibiblio Aeiounts 
(Jonnuiiloo ol this lionso i\inon<i th<‘ nn in- 
l)(*rs. Oiii' (^xpt noiK of tho ja’oM'nt s^stoni 
(»f oost ;u ooiints diiriiii.’’ i ho lii-st lonr \('ais and 
tho thcit tho Bi'itish (h'Vorninont have 

rooontly d(M‘ii!<Mi to intioduoo ladnal modi* 
lioatioiis i; t(» tho svstoni (d cost accinntoo 
in tln‘ Britisii At my. led ns to I lu* concliishvn 
tiuit such iMi oinpui) lia(! b('t oiia' lu ( (“^sarv 
in Indiii. Matoinil iliangis in 1 1n* loiiii of 
th<' military c.’tin.i;,tr.js lia-vi*. i hoiofou', to h(* 
post ponod pondi, o i }h* oxiiinioa! ion of tin’ 

I ocomnumdat ioiis ol tln.t (\)nmiUP*(n Knlh r 
oxplanat ions /4iav(‘, hov\<*\(‘r. Ikhui given of 
tho vanous detail ol tho inditary ostimatos 
in view (d’ tin' dcsiri' (',\ [jress(Ml m tho <<<niso 
of tlie bndg( t d(d)i!l<s last, yc'ar by inoiiibers 
of t his lionso 

BkDUCFD l\ilLlTAJtV ExrFNDfTUnK. 

Tho nt't tuilitiU'V oxpoinlituio lor tho yc c.r 
1926-27 is ostiniutuMl to amount to 51.88 
<u‘ores. i.(\, a. r<*duetdon ol I .d>7 croTos as c(m»- 
par(*(l Willi tho Budget (‘shmates for 1925 26 
thus marking a further stage in advain'o to- 
wards tho goal set by the Bet i oncj.inent (ojii- 
ijiittoo. The ])io\dsion lor establisjiod ciiaig- 
os aniouius to 54.24 ( voros. tho iialanot* r(‘- 
pros(*nting romnants <jf spodal ]u>st-war ( harg- 
es. Tho figure of 54.88 eroios incdiulos a 
sum of 66 laklns ior tho iiayiiuud of gValuilios 
to domobiiizod ofbiars, this lading tho last 
year which will bo liurdonod with a cliargo 
of this character. 23 lakhs have* bcon j>ro- 

* Speech deliven^d in the Indian Legislative Assem- 

bly on March 1, 


vided for tho ooinjilotion of tlie building 
prograinino in jirogtens in WaziristJMi iintl for 
tl Koval Air For(<‘. On th(‘ othej Jiand, we 
r..p|a‘ar lor tlie mojiiert to have <om(* iilinost 
to the (‘lid <d‘ t ho surplus wnr si oi (‘s w hu h Imve 
iM'en a f<*ati)r<‘ on t h(‘ er(dit .si<.'e ol the a.('- 
count for soim* V('ais past AVc a.ic allowii g 
loi a credit <d only 25 lakhs nnd( i this lit; <i 
U.S compaitul With 70 lakiis in the Bun'gt.t 
istimatos of J925-2(> and J |() lakhs in 1921-25. 
The fignn* ol 51.21 (torts mt for ('stablish(‘d 
charges inclnt.'cs a sum of approx miatt'ly 60 
lakhs lor new utgtnt measuios mainl} ol a 
non-rocm ritig na.t me for I ht* jturt ]ias(‘ td' now 
<*<juij»mt‘tit 

British ('avalry I! Ft , hvifnt Ounf.. 

.Vniong tht* mote sadieiit IVatmts in tho t:ov\’ 
('Mimatos 1 mav iiietilion first tht' disappear- 
cMiet* of jirovisitm for om* British C'a\aliy icgi- 
meiit, cost itig a sum of 22 lakhs a y(ar. wdiith 
lia.s now boon (Ijspt'Vstai with, this hotJjg the 

of tht* s pecitic rodiioi iojts ofstn'iigth fol- 
lowing oji tlu' roetminituulat ions of tho Re- 
t tmie)itnt*nt (’omiiuttt't' width lomainod to be 
( . tnt'd out . (Tatgt's for jtorisioris in India aJtd 
in K)\gla.nd show a rt euiring rodnolion of 37 
h'hlis, w bile paynumts t o 1 h(‘ Wat Oltico for 
Bi It i.-fi tuu IS port (hi'igts havt* bt t n biongiit 
I ow n by 17 !akli'>. li has ) t'en necos.ary to 
pi(»vi(h‘ an ruhhltoi ad 20 li. khs ow itig to higher 
p) au's it»r aiiitdos ol fond and foio.gt*. ant! an 
additdonal 29 lakhs is alst) inehidod for t ho ])nr- 
[^o^o of at.critua.t ing the piogiamn o ol t*lee- 
ln(ioa.tion of ba.ri'aeks juid ol lunldnpg of 
'‘t‘\v lim.s for Indiaui troops. As st't-off 
to this hi.st ba.bilify. a,n a,dditu'na) ct(*il]t of 
2H la.khs IS antitipa.ted litnn tht* disptjsal of 
.'-tirpius inilita,ry hinds and buildings. 

DkTAILS of OtIIKR BkDIH’TIONS. 

Oiir tota.I t'.vpondit lift* on militaiy soi vinos 
ireluding tht* .\rinv, "Mm’ino, Military Works, 
and tlie Jioyal Air Foioo, ;i, mount <*tl in tjjo 
vt‘ar 1920-21 to 87.4 o.roros m't. of w liieh about 
2»» orort's r(*pr('s'‘nt,ed sp< ( ie.i oxp-t nd itiire 
on operations in Waziristan With tho cess- 
al ion of tliest* o[a‘rat ions, 1 in* Hiulgt*! (‘stiiYia.to,s 
I'O- 1922-23, which formed tJa* Itasis of tho 
Ivt'li'onohiiiont C’oinniittoe’s investigations, 
sliowod a net total exjionditmo of 67.75 eroros. 
The rocominendut ion of that Committt't** was 
that the Budget for 1923-24 should be fixed 
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at r>7| crorcs subject to suf'Ji atklitioiis as 
might he necessary in view t)l the dolay which 
would ensue in cavTving out liie ciianges 
recoinmoiided and in ortni to meet special 
expenditure in Waziristan, (dc. Tin* Coin- 
mitiee went on to say tliat lor subsetpienl 
years the adoption oi tJieir ree<unni(‘n<!at ions 
should enable the estimates to be reduced to 
crores^ irrespeMive of sjivings due to fur- 
ther ecoiioniits or fall in pric<‘S. and they 
expressed the ojumon i Ind < out iii nous t iTorls 
to ensure furtlnu' rtahic.lions should, in com- 
bination with the t‘xpe('ted further fall in 
pric(,*s, cnabh‘ the military bndpei to be 
redinunl to 50 ci'orcs net after tlie lapse of 
a few years. 'Phe ac tual expendit me of tlie 
year 1925-24 ainonnled to 50.25 « rores and 
the lirst stage of 57 crores mentioned by the 
Retrenchment (bmiuittee was thus ]ia.M<''d 
in the first year. 'Fhe figure of 50.25 evores 
included heavy expenditure on gratuities 
to demobilized officers and in Waziristan, but 
these abtioimal items were counterbivhinf ed 
by credits from piocceds of sale and utili- 
zation of sur])lus stores. 'Fhe ibidget for 
the y(‘,ar 1923-24 allotted a md- sum of 02 
crores for military smvicijs. This was re- 
duced in tlio Bndgf'i/ lor 1924-25 to <*rores 
but liy th<^ time when the Biulgit for 1925-20 
was under (consideration tlie aetncl idlVit of 
the retrmudiment o])e]'al ions, wliidi it had 
been difficult to gauge in advance, had lie- 
<^onie apparent, and it was possible lo lediici* 
the l)iidg(di iii'ovision lor 1925-20 lo 50.25 
crores tuU. 

The follow’ing talile brings out rhe k Milts 
achieved at a g]anc(‘ : “ - 

Net KxPExniTrnK os MiiuTAnv ,SERvn’Ks. 

(Ill trou'S in pecs.) 

I<l22-2i ii)2V21 1925 :'b i'j2().27 

Budget 

estimate.. 66 82 67 75 ()J'00 60'25 56*25 5*1*88 
Kev ised 

estimate.. (>9 55 67 09 59 7^ 56*33 50*28 .. 

Actual ex- 
penditure .. ('9*81 6>5‘27 .56'23 55 03 

Th(‘s(* iigures imdiide ceitain ilistmbing 
items both on the cr<‘dit (Mid debit side, and 
it is, thertd’ouu of s])(*c)al intci(\st to (inijiare 
the true, figiirt s of the established cJia]g(*s, 
that is, the nonnai cost afur elimii'ation of 
special cliargcxs such as those lor demobiliza- 
tion of surplus offi(T‘rs and sju'cial (credits for 
the ealitig down of surplus stores, in (oni- 
paring these liguics witli tlie figuiT.s given liy 
the Retre.nchnu'ni Coiuiuiltee, Honourable 
Menibei's should bear in mind tlie fad tJiat 
certain ciiarges amounting in 1920-27 to 59 


lakhs, of which the most important are the 
charges for Customs duty on imported stores 
and the cost oi Stationei y and Printing, have 
been added to the military estimates since 
1923-21, as till* K sidi (d n(‘w defi.Mors regard- 
ing chnssificat am 

Adjusted jiijiirvs of Established Charges. 

(Ill (U’ores of rupees.) 

1925-21 (921-25 1925-20 1920-27 
Estimate' (d 9 59.4 55.0 54 2 

Actuals .. .50 7 55.8 55.2 

(revised (\st imate.) 

Jjoun Ra\vli\'sok5s (Oieat Work. 

I cannot alUnv lids opportunity to jiass 
without ?'( ftnriiig onc(' r<ia.in to the deep dc'bt 
of gratitude' wIikJi I owe to I lie late Lord 
Ravvlij'scm for Ids w'liohdu'artcd ( o-opeuation 
and (‘ii’ iiest d< i m' m ina.t ion to so( ure (‘(onemy 
in exjxmdituM' cm mihi :ny seusdees. His 
untinndy (ica-tJi nu in'i a < liexous lof-.^ t(' nn. — 
J l(.»st a peMoral liin.d {,i>d a <*o]l(‘a/ii,(‘ to 
whom 1 owe'.' m<*je t hiMi i < an si..;, - and India 
lost, a line Irif'jul. 51ie ideal at w’hich he 
constantly a.imed was an Aimy jp, India not 
largei than he regarded as absoli.lcdy essen- 
tia.l in india'.s imcic.-,!,^, a('((juat(Iy (‘(piipped 
a.nd fully fiaiied. i t iait Im.ia might obtain 
tlie maximum s<ivi(<‘ hoiri a liilly (dfieiont 
force at I lu' mmimum cost. Our military 
(‘Xpeutiit in (‘ was k('j t during Ins icgime nnd<‘r 
exmstant scintinv hv tJit* iMuacu' and Arm} 
i)<-i laitiiKids v.ilii die o))(<(i < {■ >,tcuimg 
lunh(i c{ tniondi 1 glanly a, (fit 1 l.ai tins 
pole y has bicii conliniHai liiKhu' Ids snci cs.sor 
and I’i.s i he liid Mippmt of His Exi.elii'ncv 
SiJ A\j]ii.; m ]>)idv((>d. I ‘i,m c tJiat 

ad '''‘I enre t(. tins p(>li( w'd! V'snli in still 
fuitlur !('(' i.f 1 hms in (an miliiaiy expendi- 
ture w^ii hoiit i he ol lliat (\ssential 

s(*<*urit y wdiu'li mi st always ]>(> om- hist aim. 

Ki'.iU’C'i loxs IN iStocks. 

We are ((itunairly abh' to f(n(\s(’e con- 
siderable .savings ('] i’.n a.ut(miati( ciiara.ct(u 
in om cfitiiiblisla'd thangi's in future years 
a.s the result of tlie M'liuctjon of ; h(^ late's of 
pay of tli(^ Brit isli soldie r which came into 
efT(‘Ct in ()( toiler 1925. The iminediatti sav- 
ing for 1920-27 iindcj tid.s lu a<l is not apjire- 
ciable as the readn ('d icdes (d |ay ail(u,t only 
now* recruits, but i( is e stdnateei i i,a-l , taken in 
(amjunciion witli the naliictioi s below jireseiit 
cost whh'ii will in (’ue ionise r(‘sult from the 
recent revision of the ]>ay of office! s in July 
1924, the savings from tins source should 
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amount to 12 lakhs in 1927-28, iiu'.reasijijjr 
annually to about 80 lakhs in 1930-31, and 
about 1 } crorrs in 1 933-34 . Before heaving t }i<‘ 
military ostimates, I must refer briefly to Die 
question of sloeks li(dd by blie Army on which 
I conmiented last year. Duung Die couise 
of the year the whole <jue.stion has been eon:- 
pletely examined and considerable rnodih- 
oations are necessary in Die figures Dien given 
whicdi were based only on information avail- 
able at headquiirli rs. A full statement of 
the balances row disclosed will he found in 
the volume of detailed estimeles. The amount 
of stocks held proves to he apprei iahly in 
excess of tJie amount Jiidicnied in Die figmes 
jdaced befoKithe lletvenehment (Committee, 
and of those on whicdi we havi' hitherto b(‘cn 
working. One of the h'rms of n-fercnce to 
tlie expel I. c.ommittf'e of enquiry into the 
arsenals and ordnaino depots which 1 nnn- 
tioned earliei in my spiMudi, is the examine, - 
tioii of sur]dus and obsolcU' .stocks, and 1 
liave iittJo doiil^t Diat a furDier i<‘diu.tion 
Vvdll be effected as tiie r<‘sult oi this 
enquiry. 

C ’ I VI L M X V KM [ ) 1 TU U K. 

I now Dun to our estimate's of (dvd (\- 
pendiiurm The toted ligarc' of (dvil expendi- 
ture in the re^ isiul ('sDnuite's ior 1925-2() is 
4J.40 crore.s ; tin* coi res]>on<]ing figure foi 
1920-27 is 4 1 .70 croi i's. Tins smadl increase'. 
whicJi JUiKuints to 30 lakhs. MUiceels a lug 
dec.rea.‘.e In 1925-20 \>e had a big non- 
recurring <iedii, origii'iidly c,^ ( iniatesl at I 29 
( rorcs but now a,s(',ert a.inc(i in t he icvised esti 
mates to 1)<‘ 1.8] < rfues, on ai com i of the 
transfer of postal and leleguiphii stori's 
(imluding Die s(tn’t*s o( tin* I nde)-FiUr«)])can 
Telegraph Department) from Revenue to 
Capital. Tin' chief feature of lie (-xpejidi- 
lurc of 1920-27 is the reduction, whose signi- 
ficance ] have already cndcavoiucd to ('X- 
])lain, of a]>proximateiy I crore in the ciiargc 
for interest. For market del)! the charge for 
interest in 1926-27 show's a reduction of 1.79 
crores on tJie ciurent y<’aj ’s ligures. partly 
because of the effeid s of our < onversion 
loan and ])art]y because we w^ere abb* to 
finance all our own capital expenditure 
including railways and the capital expen- 
diture of Provincial Clovi*rnments without 
adding to our market debt. On the other 
hand, there is an inci< ase of 75 lakhs under 
interest on miscellaneoas obligations wdiich 
includes interest on jjiovideut and similar 
funds, savings bank deposils, <ia.sh eeiiificates 
and unfunded debt generally. The net 


reduction in interest tharges a, t lie re fore, 
avS already stated, about one 

REBunED OiniTM FxPEMnrrcKK. 

A drastic rediadien ol tlu'enM under culti- 
vation in the Uniti'd Pro\ imes bv one-third 
ri-sults in a cimsidi'rabk' t len in onr 

expendituie on o[)iuui. A fnithcr rcduc,- 
Ijon is anti(dpat<*(l in Du* ucci' iiuqiK^ us the 
icsult (d* the sub.st{i.ntial r(-dii(iuou in the 
prices j)ai<l to (ult'vutors. The^e .steps 
liad already lieeii takiui, in ( on-idcraium of 
Die large sur])lus of t-ten-ks tl;a,t vv<* in prc'sent 
hold and ol ful me rc(]uirci:'( nis, hi'lojc we 
arrived at the di'mVion anriiiiued uceiiiJy 
!o roconimoiid to Die liCgisliMuii a (ohiv of 
progressive reductimi and cver lual (‘Xtinidion 
ol our I'xjiorls oi opium. On Dus nnpoitanl 
(juesiion of ]U)li(‘y 1 I'c t‘d say no mon* id the 
j>resent moment l^eycud drawii g c.ibuiDion 
to tJie fac,t thc-t it lori'shiuU'ws D'c ])i(gifs- 
sive reduction and (vmitn.D d\s'H |)c.u.nnce 
of a licad of revmuie wdiu h at pw m ut brn\ys 
us in a])proxiiuately 2 cn ?cs a um’. 

Fa'Penbitituk ox “ 1>k.\k:' Skkvicks ’. 

Our e.stimali's of (!ivil ( XpendituM* include 
inenased pro\ isiou for wind, I inay «iil] bene- 
iicial s<’rMce.s. I diew attention a vein* ago 
lo i,he incri'ase in the ( ni ri nt veaDs cshniahs 
imder Diese heads and a recent debate sliowi'd 
1 iiat tin* House slno es t be s ie w of 1 )i(* Dovci n- 
inei't of India tiiat sMJK' aibbt'oi' to (xp(u- 
diturc in Duse direiDo'^ is bol ii I'e.^diabh* 
imd ])7o]ier. a.nd tliat 1 h(* Fii Dipn.rt- 

ment’s motto of wuse expindilmi’ \\jDiin (»i.r 
av^ailabh* lesouri'cs mu' evoi<iic<- <'f wvi.ste 
rather D’an i et r«*nchmciir at iili costs is 
ilorsed liy ])ii))li(’ opinion. Among ni w items 
and increni.ses in exi.''tir-g iti n^^ of (‘Xpcndi- 
t lire on hentdieial i \ n e-s irelmh'd ;ji the 
Demands for (iranis. 1 nu y nuMUmn an 
e’nhaiK'cd grant ol 0| iaklis to the Indian 
IvCsearch Fund Association, an iniiccseof 
about a lakh for (‘diKation lu thc' Aoitli- 
West Froidier IhoN'mce. ;s widl as a 
)'oji-rc<nirrcnt giant of about. DJ Inkli.s for 
a n(‘\v building for the (bswinn't nt Higjj 
School at IVsliaivar. a furDau' grant of Bs. 
53,00(1 for the const uut ion of the Victoria 
Hospital at Ajinere aiu! a s mder grant, to- 
wards Dr. Sliroff’.'^’ i.(‘W Fye H’ospilal in Delhi. 
We hoA'e iiunast'd tlic grajds lo De iku'a.K's 
and Aligarl) Dnivi'isilics by Ivs. 25(KiU ca,c]i 
and that to Delhi Univei.sity by b*s. 10 OOO and 
have provided 2 lakhs each ivs the first instal- 
ments of iion-recaaring <>ianls 1<)thetw*o first 
named Universities. Additioiuil funrfs have 
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beon provided for research :ii Co im fiat ore, ?usa, 
and Mulcteaar,*ao(l for the devolopnieiit of tlie 
Dairy Farms at Bangalore aid (dsewhere iuid 
of the Anand OreanuTy recently la dm over 
from Ihc Military Department, and furl I. or 
provision lias boon ma.<io towards 1 iu* e.(nn]flo- 
tion of tl^e new Forest l?e:^ea,rch Instil nte. 
at Delira Dun, wdier(‘ ov(‘r GO laklis out ol d, 
total sanctioned jiroi^rann'o of over a euro 
lias alioady homi spent. 

PnovisioN FOK Dfiit Bkt)T'<;tton. 

The jirovision for rt‘(luetion or avoidei (.e 
of <]eht in a(><*ordiUi(a* with tin* [>lan set <nii. m 
the ({overmnent ol India Itesidulion' d.M.ted 
the 9th Deocmiber 1921 r(‘(|mr<s ennes 
in 1920-27 i)r piaeti(a]ly t})(‘ same fi^^Kies as 
iu 1925-20. Tlie (dM-rinnent of Indiii pro- 
])ose, hovv'exei. to tnak(' two idianties wlneh 
afieet lh<‘ total ainoiuit of (‘.\[>en(hl me nnd«-r 
this head in 1920*27. Two ycais en 

1h(‘ pJissir.jj; of (lie aniendmmit to t h(‘ Sea 
Customs Aet tin' pradic'e was iiitrodiiMMi 
of addine to the provision bir redn<ti<ni (;r 
av(ddan<,e ol <lebt a sum ('Cjual to the Cns 
toms Duty on stores imported on eapjlal ae- 
eonnt irududinj^' stores for tlie iis(‘ of Siale- 
nian,pj:<Mi vaihvavs. 1 ])romised a year a^o 
to re-(:on.sider this practice in the he, lit o'f 
eriiiei^ims raised in rej^ard to it in Ifoix*. 
There ai‘e ribjfntiotis in principle to iiilLtiiijr 
I'evemie jj,t tiie exp' i se of cajiilal. Om ob- 
jf'ct ill anuusdinp The Sea (histoms AM ai.d 
making Covernment stoH‘s lialih* \o dmy 
was e]earl\' not to increase tin' (’nsuons le- 
vmiut* at tile expens<‘ oi our eajiital <ha:;n‘s. 
J rceogmzm however, that tin re are ar^nineelK 
which can be brought forward on the oUk v 
side in view^ jiarticulai ly of the lact that the 
railways pay a oontriburnon to gemiai it'- 
vcnu<*s on the* basis of tJadr capitiid expei.M)- 
t lire im luding vvhatevm' may have Ix-eu pc, id 
in (histcmis Duty a>u] tliat lailway ratvs and 
fares are i-alcuLted with lad'erenei* to tlie 
(sipacMi y of t he railways to <*arn jirofits on tlay 
w'iiole ol I innr < {!,])i1a! ex])en<lit,ure. W(Miav<‘, 
thi'reforin d(‘(hu!ed tf) meet tdie vi(‘\vs e.xpre.-sed 
by critics in this House a. year ago and o»nit 
tills portion of the jirovision for red<-m|>tion 
of debt. An oppcnLimity foj’ na'on-idi rn:" 
the whole (piostion can be takmi n,t th(‘ ex[)irv 
of the live-year jieriofl for which the D(d>t 
Kedemfition scheme is in force. 

Gku.man Repahatjons. 

The second jiroposal wliieh tlie f Government 
of India are making in this eonnrciioh will 
be found enshrined in a clause in the Finance 
Bill dealing with the disposal of tlie sums re- 


ceived by India from Germany on Reparation 
account. These sums re]iresent India hs share 
of the amount tallocated to the British Empire 
out of the Datves annuities. Tile a(‘tu,al allo- 
cation is full of e,uin])lieations. The payments 
by Germany for all treaty charges under the 
]>lan adopted vai y from 1,0(10 niiilion gold 
marks at the start to 2 500 million gohl marks 
in the fiftli yeai- tliereafter they ari‘ to h(^ fixed; 
at the latter sum t()g(‘ther with a supp'lenient 
e.omjmted iici^ording to u.n jiuhcx of prosperity. 
The annuities are payable in (.Gmman euru iu-y 
and the a.mount to be tra^^sferred to Germany’s 
creditors outside (Germany has to b#* deeiiied 
by a Transh r Committee with rideTeiU'e to 
the eapacity of Cciniany to make d(diveii(\s 
In kind or in (ash witlioiit (-ndargeu lug the 
,s1 a]>ilit y ol t h<‘ nini k. R(doi (M he 1 otal a moii nt 
so transfmiX'd ouTsid(‘ is distributed, a tnmi- 
ber oi (hauges ha.ve to b(‘ (led lu led intiiulirg 
for (‘Xa.m])l(‘. 1h(‘ cost, of servi('e of (Germany’s 
UtO luilliou ('Xt,(-r r.ad loan, the c(»st, ol R('- 
jianition (Commission, the amoiiuts alha^aded 
towaiils t h(‘ payment, of tlie Army (>f Oeeu- 
fiation a,nd of tlie Beige u Whir debt, and <'ther 
rtmns. d’h(‘ exact aimuint ava,]labh‘ fur dis* 
Iriliution i,s thus at iill tmu's pioblematieal 
ami ext raordimaily diilunlt to forecast. The 
Briti>)i Empire as a wliole I’ectuve 22 jk i' cent 
of the total sum available, a.nd India iee(dve,s 
1 .2 ])er ('(‘lit ol the British Empiie’ssiiaKc Tlu* 
best e«ih Illations that i ha\(' Ixam a}t)(^ t(j maken 
wh’Mi m‘<.'( ssarily ar(‘ basisl on s(miewliat 
arbitraiv assiim pt ions, pi int to an a.mm.-rrl 
r(M'(Op( by India oV( r the mxt i< \v ve.‘Us of 
Mims varviug betw’<‘en a, mimmum of liblbBflfl 
and a maximum of ,f:25(),(l90. Jri J 921-25 v\t' 
r(*ceivod £57,40(1 and wv expert to I'l'ceive 
about £'()(>. 700 in 192.5-2(1. d’Jie [-ri-sent esti- 
mate of ree.cipts in 1 92G-27 is about £120,000. 

How THE RkICA RATIONS AHK .A.PI‘LIE1), 

Tlie repau i’,1 ion r(*(e!pts maybe said broad- 
ly to (over iu the. « a,s(^ of Imlia one or otinu’ 
of th(' following c.lass(',s of (‘Xpenditine ; («) 
])ensior»s and allow‘a,m(;s payable by tiu' Gov- 
(‘rninent to war .suiterms : (h) (‘Xjiendit ure in- 
cirired in I'eplaciiig losses by eiiemy action (U' 
in repatriation of enemy natmiiuls: (r) (,oni- 
pensal ion jiayable to privati^ per sons ami 
loiail bodies. So far as ex])endiluie on re- 
jdacing stores lost by enemy a.c1 ion and the 
COST, of repatriation of em*my nationals are 
coneorned, the re(5eii)ts represent re(’ov(‘ry of 
expenditure previous!}' iiuTured by the (Gov- 
ernment. Siicli exjrenditure added to the 
deficits of past years and wauS in effect met 
from borrowed funds. Recurring expenditure 
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is still being met by the Government in 
respe.ct^ of funivsions and allowiinees. Scmie 
part has already been (iovered but the niijjnr 
part will (-olne in futuie years. Tlu' receipts 
V’hi(di tlu' Government now obtain fiom the 
Jb*])ara.tion ae<*oiuit rejnesent a <u)nt ribiition 
towards the {aipitalixed value of sneh pay- 
ments:. The (-ompeusation ])aya])]e to pri- 
vate persons ami non-Governimml bodes 
stands on a <Jitb*rent footing. Tix' KM-eipts 
on this aeeount are not r(*al]y rtusnpts of the 
Goverument of India exee[)t in a t(‘('hniejd 
sens<‘ 

Kon *1 )kbt BEinrcTioN, 

It seems reas:onabl<* to iitilizr* ree.eipts fioni 
Germany under a, 11 Init the last h<‘ad lor le- 
<lu<*tion or avoidaru'c of debt- rathci than to 
tnnU them as itn onlimuy item of ieA(nm‘ 
Only by this ))roeedur(‘ will b(‘, ani.n.’J 

saN'ings in interest, in futnri' to correspond to 
amnual jiu-Aummls on acionnt- of ])ension. Th(‘ 
(iIo \ <0 nnient projiosi*. th<‘refore. that, pay 
nnmts foi (‘oinjamsat ion slniJI be ('edinted 
from the Iota] ri paration i eceijits and apjilled 
for 1 lie piirjiose lor which they ar<‘ iutimdinj, 
and t liat t lie ba, lance of our rejiaration lei.to]!: 
shall be, devofi'd to the reduetiou or avoid - 
a.ne,(‘ of debt-. f3v Mius «t.p])lyii‘g these sp(*( ial 
K'^-eipls. the Goverunu'nt will, J think, be to!- 
lowing th<‘ ])ro(.e()u!(^ whieh is nK>st in ai - 
eor-.bi-nee with iinane-ial jnojinety, and uc' 
shu.1] ar the same tiim? avoid disturliam-e in 
our own Budget estimat(‘s arising out of ihe 
i]ueiua.ting aiut uni'ertain <'har.ut<o‘ of the.M- 
ree-eipis. This propose, I and tin* jiroposal to 
l>ring to an tuid tla* pvaetiee of setting }nsi('e 
for (ief/t purposes a sum equal to the (Tiston\< 
duf-y on stores iyi ported on fajiital aeeonnt, 
are intemhu! to Im* takim together. Tl»e re- 
sult of the two ]ir(}])(':-als eombiiicvl will be to 
relieve our r(*veiuies of a e.h.arge of ndionl 7 
laklis if our estimate, of i‘ee,eipis on rejjsration 
ae,e,oun't is apjnoximately eoneet. 

Gustoiun Duty on Government Btorics. 

This may perliajis be a eoiivenient, point 
at, whudi to mention that we are eont inning 
for 1920-27 the assignments on account of 
Gustoins duty on Government stores intro- 
duced as a temporary measure tv\o years ago 
to Ihost; Provinces whieli have not yet ob- 
tained a roduetion in their eonti il)utu>ns to 
the (Jentral Goveniment. The only impoil- 
ant item in t his connection is a sum of b.ot) 
laJdis ])ayable to Bombay.. It is r>)>vionsIy 
desirable that tlieso assigrinumts, wdiieli an* 
objectionable in principle", should be extin- 
guished at an early date and we propose very 


shortly to take ii}) Mils qiu'stitm in eonneetion 
w'itli the examination of the Ih'poit of the 
Taxation Enquiry (V)nimi(t<‘<‘ r<'('ci'.tlv ]>ul)- 
hslied, wdt h sjKM'ial ud'erfun'c to then ]no- 
posa! for modifying t hf‘ exisliiMT Dexohition 
Ivule lb in legard t,o tjie pu,\ nu ni to I }m‘ 
Provinc es of a sliare in Imcune-luA leceipls. 

Urvfa'ite. 192d-27. 

I, now / urn to the est unities ol oui rcvrMie. 
Jt is nee.essarv to ant,i< ipatc‘ some dmi ! i< lU ion 
m the* irnpoits of sugar, but w(‘ ma\' n aMUi- 
itbly look for c-ompcoisat ion (or the* s\ ms thus 
lost in ieentU'C'd r(M‘,cu]>ts fi'om dnly on c-ot- 
lon piee(‘-goods and in w liat 1 may citll t h(‘ 
normal gi‘owlh undc'r other l.eads. On ihis 
basis t lu' net rexenue under tlie hc'ad of (’us- 
Icnns is estimated at ‘US. 15 croies. oi , ai' iit- 
ereas<‘ of ] .'\(f c-rorcss over the K viscd esti" 
mate h*v th<‘ < urient yerj*. This figure' iit- 
' lutles 1.75 iitkhs of rc'vc'nm* from Hit' ('otton 
Excise' Duly. Tins may be* u'uitrele'd as a 
l.tirh ( onsi'rval !\ <• i\''linate of wlial the yietd 
horn the duty would be if li we re e emt mia'd. 
d’he yie'hl in 192 1 -25, r lie* last \(’ar in whieh. 
the duty was fully (ollecte'el, vsas 21fS le.khs, 
while* the higlu'vst figure during the last tix 
xes'irs wa.s 23 i laklis. 

Taxes o.x Inc'ome 

The mam eliange in t)u trade een ditun s e f 
1925-20 as e'onij)a,ree{ witli the* preYn^us \er,r 
IS that tlie cotton mill industry in ikuiibay 
has jiax^eul ihrougli wdial 1 liojic will piove to 
bo 1 he* perieid eil its se'veiest e'epui-s'ion. AVe* 
have to a.llow, 1 he*i'efor<', for an e.ppie'ciabh* 
:ed\ie1-iun in our revenue* l)e>m Bondniy ui'eier 
Oie head Cff Taxes on Income. Conditions 
els(?\\ he*re* hi',\(* )>e*eii on the whole better than 
<n the previous ye-ar and our a,elmii;isi lat ion 
i' increasing r,ll tlu* time* m edlioie in y . \\V 

have ado]de*el feu’ 1920-27 a figure* <d' 10 15 
< roie.s t>f leee'ipt.^ nmh'r th s head or ](l lakjiS 
le.ss t lian our rex used e‘stima1(‘ for lt^25-20. 
Thus re])r(*senls 1.20 cioi‘e\s less tha.u the* i'>ud- 
•ic't estimate foi the* e urieni year. 

iSai.t and 0pnn\i. 

f e'stimate our re'ceipts under the* h« e-e’ Sa,}t 
a,t the figure of 0.90 c.voie‘s, whieii a.'-sumes 
that a(H‘umuhUe*d stocks will iiave bee ii xxork- 
e*d eiown l>y the* (MkI of this inontli. 

The gross re.‘e‘ei])ts fr(>m o])ium are* esii- 
niate'd i«.1- 59 lakhs be*low tin* re'vi.'M-d ligure 
lor I925-20 xvdiich in(*lu<h'd a. lame* adv(*nli- 
t ious ree e.‘ip( unde'r Exci.m* opium ox\ ing t<» tjje* 
«akingov(*r bytlu* Provineia-l (k)ve*iniue;nt s of 
■tockH. held at t re'usuries. TIk^ net receipts 
are estimated to be juae. tic ally the* same as 
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this year, namely 2.2G crores owing to rjMlnc- 
tiojis III expejidit uie alr<^ady I'etcrred to. 

JiAfLWAY (JONTIUBUTTON. 

Ah i 1)(* Douse is aw‘;ir(‘, the total (’oiitribii- 
tioii from Railways to general rev(‘iui(‘s (lur- 
ing l92r)’-27 is estinuiteo at 0.01 eronss. This 
represents sijuply tli(‘ amount (»f the fixed 
e.ontnluition based on : li(‘ attiuil re<(‘ipi for 
]921-2r> whieli was a ])ar! uadarl}' proliti;.])le 
year, it assumes that. ; he net gain I’lom 
Railways, after deducting 1 h<' eont nbut H»n. 
wdll not (‘xee(‘d d erores ,*i.nd will accord- 
ingly ]>e 1 riU!s[Vr’‘ed ju full to th(‘ liiilway 
reserve. 

Post and TrcnKfiBAniis 

Tlie \v(>rlving cxjk nst's of the Indian ]\>sts 
and Telegraj>lis 1)(‘ j/artment foi' ]92ti-27 are 
estimated a.t, 10.17 crorc-s. or 01 lakhs more 
than in 1925-20. Tiie growl li of woiking e.\- 
])enses is due in ])a.rt to 1 lie absiUice of th(' non* 
reeurvcmt batures wli'ch.as alonidy ex})k}.in- 
ed, made the iiLnir<* of J 925-20 less than the 
normal, {iukI in pari O) a.n increase In expen- 
diture a.mouiJt.ing to JO lakiis dui* to the de- 
eision of t ln‘ HimI\vw,v l)v‘partin<mt. to with- 
draw' the concession of fie(‘ railway ])as.ses to 
fiostal employiu’s. atid lo Die imdusicn of a 
j)rovision of about 19 lakhs for new nieaMires 
designed to imprn\'c i iic ♦‘moluiiienls and 
terms of seiviei' of 1 lu‘ postal and telegraiilj 
staff. 'I’jie conces’.- i<ms in the (c’se (»f the 
postal sialT Invoivi* ji.n ,i,d(iit.ioh ol 15 lakhs to 
our oxpendihiie. Tin; gross receipts have 
not kept pace vmI h the inert'ase in (‘Xpmulit ure 
and we ('an t am jmpr<rrf‘mc]'t (d fudv 

II lakhs, making tin* Itdad of our gro.ss re- 
etdpts lor 1920-27, 10.05 < I'ort s as com]>;n’ed 
with iO. 21 e.rorcs in i925-2<). 

Loss ON Tkleokaiuks and Tklkjmionks. 

The P(jsi Oirc'f' n-ccount aloiu' .shows an 
osliiuated jirofit. oi 20 lakhs, but there js a 
loss of 2*0 lakhs on the Telegraphs and of 10 
lakhs on the 1’«dep]ionr\s. owmig largely to rim 
fa(;t tliai. the charg(' for iutm'i'.sT, i.^: proportion- 
ately heavier in 1 he ea.se of the latter .servi^-cs. 
TJm n])shot is tlnd tin' estiniati's of tjn‘ year 
point to a loss of approximatedy JO lakhs on 
tlie working of the d(^])avtimud as a wdiolc. 
1 liave, ho\e(Vcr, t‘vrry eonOde.ncc that a 
riwivad in tTad<‘ will lead in due course to a 
eonsid('rable addiiion to (,ur revemu; from 
telegrams wddc h has recent ly been disa]>])oint- 
ingly low, and that by next year the depart- 
ineiit wdll be e.omplctely self-suj)t)ortmg. To 
complete tlie ])ictnre 1 must add that owing 
to a reduction in traflSo rvc expect in addition, 


a loss of G.7 lakhs in 1926-27 on the working 
of the Tndo-Europt'au Teh'graph Department. 

No Postage UianJCTioNS Possible. 

The House will observe that in face of 
tliesc figures it i.h impo.ssi))](' for us to eont( m-’ 
plate any redintiou this y(‘av in the rales for 
l(‘tt(‘r.s and postcards- a subji'ct, ou which after 
an intere.st ing deba.l(‘ in tlii.s Hous<' a, few w(‘eks 
ago further discu.ssion was adjourned in order 
that the whole matter might lx* considered 
in its proper sc'tting in (xmiu'Ction with tlie 
budg(‘t tiguH's. Tin* wisdom of tlu* course 
then tak(‘n is now- ap}>a.i(‘nl. Sue li a reduc- 
tion of chiirg('s a.s waj^ then under (xmsider- 
ation is clearly impossible unh'ss t-he tax- 
])ayer is to be sadd](*d wntli tin* burden of a 
h(‘avy subsidy in r(di(*f of llu' ( usUnners of 
our ])ostaland tch'nraph .s\st< m. 1 know that 
a return to ]>r('-w'ar is kemd} desiicd in 

many (|uart(*rs ir tin* Douse and in the (xiiin- 
trv ; nor wxmld (ik* (lovi rniucnt desire to op- 
])os(‘ .such a ri'diiclicii for a, moment if thry 
]»eli(^,V(‘d 1 hc.t (t was within tke la-iige ol prac- 
tical fioiitie-s. I (b.siKc how(‘V(‘r. to j)ut the 
(past ion fraitkly lx* fore tlu^ House. There is 
in my view' no probability \vhalev(‘r of a re- 
turn to pre-war juti s for It tters and po.steards 
exc«‘pt a.l the cost of a fuuivy and steadily in- 
creasing' subsidy Irom tlie po( ket of the tax- 
jiayer. It is (b‘sirji.bh‘ that wx* should face 
the facts Ix'idly and not dec.eivt* ourselves or 
others by holding out falst* exp(*ctat ions. 

JTaiu-: IjMVELs in India. 

The truth is that wx' are, « -oil front 0(1 by 
wliat 1 may coll a .scculaj- change in conditions 
in India. The \xo\ cheap rates (d ]) 08 tage to 
w-ldudi India huA'i b'‘( ojue Ti-ceustomcxJ lietorc 
the war w'cn* possIb](' only beeaiist* of tin; very 
low^ lev(‘l ol ])ric(‘s in India as (‘ompared Avith 
other coiintri(‘s. Tin* last t hrec -(juaiters of a 
(•(‘utury liave witnessed a steady rise in the 
av(*rag(* l(;v(*j of prices througdioiit India — -a 
rise wdiieh was the. natural and irujvitable 
outcome of tlie far-reaeliirig cliaiiges wdiich 
were gradually making thc'ir effect felt on the 
conditions of lib* n\ India. 1 may illustrate 
these cdiang(*s willi rofeieiu'e to figur(*s of in- 
dex numbers of prices going back to I860. If 
Ave take the figure for tin* avei.‘>.ge of the year 
1861 for wiiolcsale prices in the United States 
and India as 100, the iii(;rea.s(* in the year 
192^ in tlie, cn.se of India is repiTvsented 
by a figure of 251 iind in the ens(‘ of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom by a figure of 142. If we go 
back only as far as 1914 and compare pre- 
war with present prices, the increase in India 
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is from 100 in 1914 to 163 at tho end of Do- 
* cember 1925. The corresponding increase 
in the United States is from 100 to 158, and 
in the United Kingdom from 100 to 153. In 
the face of those figures, which, what ever 
doubts we may have as to the absolute accur- 
acy of the calculations on which the index 
numbers are framed, arc at least a reasonable 
guide to the general trend of events, it is im- 
possible to expect that the Indian J^ostal D(‘- 
partment should be able to carry letters or 
postcards at the rates prevailing in 1860 or 
even^ in 1914. We cannot expect wages and 
expenses to stay at a level below the average 
rise in prices generally. Unless, therefore, the 
future holds out the prospect of a consider- 
able further fall of prices to at least the 19M 
level — a development which would probably 
be undesirable in the general interests of 
India’s prosperity — we must admit the logicjil 
conclusion tliat the day of the 3 ])i(^ postcard 
and the 6 pie letter is past beyond recall. 
Much as we may regret this inevitable con- 
clusion, it is better that wc should cease to 
delude ounsi^dves with unrealizable boiies and 
should set ourselves to secure the maximum 
efficiency and the greatest possible facilities 
to the public, from the department as tilings 
are to-day. 

Inter KST on Currency Deserves. 

Our estimates of revenue assume the con- 
tinuance of the practice of approjuiating to 
revenue the interest, on the Papc'r Currf'ncy 
Reserve and the surplus (»f the Gold Stand- 
ard Reserve over 40 million. We may, 1 
think, assume that, wliatever changes may be 
introduced as the result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission ^on Currency, 
the profit now obtained by the Government 
from these Reserves, wliatever form they 
may assume, will not be substantially affected. 
In regard to oilitu’ heads of receipt, extra- 
ordinary income, from enemy shijis \\ill no 
longer accrue to us, and it is necessary t*> 
estimate interest receipts on a lower scale 
than this year. 

Ultimate Results, 

We arc now in a position to frame our baJ 
andie sheet. The total estimated revenue, for 
1936-27 amounts to 133.43 crores, and the 
total estimated ex])e.nditure amounts to 
130.38. crores. We are left with a surplus of 
3.05 crores. 1 hasten to remind the House 
that the latter figure includes the sum of IJ 
crores foryeceipts from the Cotton Excise 
Duty. 


To what extent can we regaid this sin plus 
as being free for us to dispos<' of ? How far 
is it a recurring sur])liis ? The House will 
observe that I have made no refen^nee except 
in a very incidental way to the ]h‘]i<>rt o1 the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee, oi to tlu^ pro- 
eoedings of the Royal Commissjon on Curren- 
cy. The former’s report lias only rcfauitly 
come into tlie hands of inem])ers, and though 
incomplete copies have been available* to the 
(Jovernment for a somewhat longer period, 
we came to the conclusion tiiat the extremely 
interesting and instructive material which it 
provides demands more ])i’olcT:ged and more 
<omplete examination than was possible in 
the time at our disposal, I have, the refore, 
mcluded in this Bu(ig(t no suggestions for 
modification of our taxation system in the 
light of tlie Coiiimilte<'’s reeommeiulal ions. 
Their ret^ommendatioi.s will give all t]ie Goa- 
ernments in India and their legislatuies am- 
ple material for leileetion in th(‘ eourst of tJie 
coming }ear. The rcjioit is, 1 think, a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
Indian taxation system, and in the compass* 
of one volume w'c have liere a e.oiii]»lete survey 
of all the taxation at present imjiosed. Im- 
portant additions to our understanding of the 
jiroblem of the relation between (Vntial and 
I^rovincial taxation are made in many pass- 
ages in the Report. 1 take this ojqiortunity 
to-day of thanking Sir Charhs Todhiinter and 
his colleagues lor the hard labour whieli they 
have devoted to mastering tb.eir subject and 
lor the instructive report w1p( h thi'y Jiave 
placed before us. 8o fai as the jncsert Bud- 
get is concerned, howiwer, we are jnstifii'd 
in assuming that, whatev<‘r decisioT-s may 
be arrived at in the light of tlie recommenda- 
tions of the Taxation Enqniiy (Vmimittee, 
they will not affect the question of the dis- 
]>osal of the yca.r’s surjdus 

Exchange Taken as at Is. Gd. 

The same assuiujnion must be made in re- 
gard to the work of tlie Royal Commission on 
Currency. Our esiiniales assuim' the con- 
tinuance of the jiresent (redits (<> ie\enue of 
the interest on Cuirencv invesOneiits, Tijey 
also assume an aviuage rate ot ‘‘.vidiaiige of 
18rf. for 1926-27. It is impossible to antici- 
pate the conclusions (»f tlie (’ommission and 
equally impossible, be.sides being very unde- 
sirable, to set aside any jionion of the year’s 
revenue, as an insuiarce fund against possi- 
ble repercussions on onr Budget position in 
future years. Nor have we any ])resent; reason 
for regarding such an insurance as requisite, 
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Miscellaneous Items. 

In regard to other items in the Budget we 
have to remember t but t he receipts from Bail- 
ways ill 1926-27 are high ; the earnings of the 
year 1925-26 were not as good as those of the 
previous year, so that our fixed contribution 
from Railways in 1927-28 may be less by as 
much as 79 lakhs than in 1926-27 if the actual 
figures foff Railway rente ipts for 1925-26 con- 
firm our revised estimate. Our opium revenue 
is also an uncertain factor. The net revenue 
fluctuates within rather wide limits and at 
times may even incroavse owing to sudden de- 
creases in expenditure following on reduel ions 
in the area cultiv^aied and in the priie paid, 
but the progressive elimination and eventual 
extinction of our opium revenue has lo be 
assumed. There is, however, no reason to 
think that this Joss of income wliicli must 
necessarily be spread over a }>eriod of years 
cannot be counterbalanced by growtli of re- 
venue in other dirtujtious. Our Income-tax 
revenue is exceptionally low at the moment 
and may (.crluinly be counted upon to give a 
couvsiderably incieased yield in later years. 
B’inally, we look for further economics in our 
military expenditure which still contains sjie- 
cial items of a non-recurrent charact(‘r. 

A Becurrino Surplus. 

After giving full weight to these various 
considerations, \vc have coim* to the conclu- 
sion 1 hat there is no luulue risk in treating the 
whole of our surplus as a recurrent one. I 
have already confidc'd to the House the se- 
cret. that the Finam-e Bill includes provision 
for the (inal abolition of tlie Colton Excise 
Duty, and the privilegt' of sharing with the 
Government in the credit fur this historic 
achiev(;ment will belong to tJje Legislature 
when th(‘ Finance Bill is passed. This leaves 
us with a divisible surplus available for other 
jnirposes amounting lo 130 laklis. The House 
will, I {(‘(dsure, hav(* no hesitpution in agreeing 
that past expressions of policy and the truest 
interests of the people of India alike demand 
that, after using If crores of the sum at oxir 
dis]»osaI for ilio redin-tion i>f Central taxation, 
we should devote as much as wc can of the 
rest to the relief of the Provinces. We ac- 
cordingly piopobo to apply I2r> lakhs to the 
further reduction of the provincial contri- 
butions in accordance with the Devolution 
R.ales. The relief thus afforded will go to 
the extent of 57 lakhs to Madras, 33' lakhs 
to the United Provinces, 28 lakhs to the Pun- 
jab and 7 lakhs to Burma. 


Provincial Relief. 

The total of tlie Provincial contributions 
fixed under the Mestoii Settlement was 9.83 
<uores. A year ago wc made a jieriuaiient 
reduction of 2J (lores and jnovidod 63 Jaklis 
for the eoritiniiam e oJ llie tenijiOTaiy leinis- 
aion of Bengal s (‘ontnbulion. WitJi the 
additional J { crores set aside now. we shall 
have rediKcd our reliance on the Provinces 
by 4.38 crores in a ll, which is not vci'y far short 
of half the lota). The Piovinc(\s whom for- 
tune and tlie Devolution Rules favour this 
year are (aj>iut from Btuigal) the same as 
those which oldaiued ilie biggest l)(‘i.efit a 
year ago. Jbit the turn of tin* other Pro\- 
inces will eomo. 3 hey are all brought niucli 
nearer fruition l)y tlu' events cd‘ tlie last two 
years and will no longer h'cd tliat tlie pros- 
pect of remission does not interest them. 
Meanwljile the taxfiayers, if not tiie Covern- 
ment of tli(^ Provinei^ of Bomba, y in jiuitieular 
and of otlier Proviix.es in a lessen (icgice. se- 
cur(' the bone tit of tlie rc])f‘al (d the (’oiton 
Excise Duty, tin* ndief gixen in this Budget 
being divided betw(*eii the (•( i tral taxjiayeu’ 
and the Provimdal Governments. 

Hetrohpect 

At an e'arlier stage in my sp(‘ee h, tlie ap- 
proaching eniel of the Ide oi this Assembly 
tempted me to e*oin]'are the figures of India’s 
debt now witli those ol three vears ago. Be- 
fore closing let me inejulge in a. fnrtlieT glance* 
baejkwards and a glim])sc nto the* future*. 
The first Assembly vyas bmeleneel witli the 
ungrate*fuJ task of imposing extra taxation 
in orclei to Iwidge the yawning gaj) between 
I eve line and e‘X]»end itnre, task that at one 
time se'cmeul well nigh liopek*ss. The Budget 
of 1924-25 whici) roincieh'd vs it fi the first 
session of this Houses signalized onr definite, 
<\scape from the* era of deficits and brought 
the Salt tax back from Rs. 2-8 a, maund to 
the ]>re*serit late of Rs. 1 -4 . For t his reduction , 
though no doubt it had the a.sscnt of the major- 
ity o'dy the* minority in this House* who 
voted for the second reading of tlie Finance* 
Bill can claim to share* 1 lie credit witli the 
(government and the (Jonncil of State, and 
the (fovernment did rot conceal their view 
that a higher rate, whicdi might have enabled 
us by now to have achieved the complete ex- 
tinction of the Provincial contributions, bad 
much to commend it. But, this House dealt 
in a step-motherly way with the Budget of 
1 924-25, it placed to its credit six months later 
the convention in regard to the separation 
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of railway finance from goiKiral finaii(e, a re- 
form which 1 regard as the greatest financial 
achievement of the years \itider review. 

Financial Advances. 

We have made other advances in our finan- 
cial niacliinerv {luring this penofi, such as 
the establishment of t lie Provincial Loans Fund 
ajid the formulation of a clear policy of 
reduction and avoidanee of debt, and we have 
paved the w'ay for oUicr advances, as foi* 
instance, tlK* separation of A{‘<‘ounts and 
Audit, and the reform of the Indian currem y 
system. We have, moreover, great ly im- 
proved the mei'lianism of tlie Assembly's 
finarndal control. But? tiie new arrangement 
for dealing with our Railway Budget remains 
the outstanding feature. It has clean'd tin* 
fiath for a continuous programme of railway 
constru(!tion and jchabilitation and is the 
direct parent of tli(‘ j>ro])osals for piogressive 
reduction of rates and faies which has now 
been put in hand, while it has relieved our 
general finarues of an intolerable burden ol 
uneertaiuty . The Delhi stNssion of 1925 found 
the Goverument and t lie Asseml)iy wwking 
togetli(*r, as y{>u. Sir, will remember, to put 
the fiiiishiT’g tour Ins to our Debt Redemption 
plans and to makr' a substantial beginning 
of tlie i emission of Provincial eontributions. 
To-day we are rontinuii g last year’s work 
wdiile at the same time oeleluatii g the ha]>py 
extinction of I lie not orious (even if sometimes 
maligned) ('oil on Excise Duly. 

No (lUOUNDS FOK DeSPONDENC V. 

1 ask tho^,e who profess unending dissa- 
tisfar-Tioji with the Refoims and tiei. ounce 
them as a sham and the Government as in- 
sincere and iinr(‘S*ponsive, does the financial 
story of tht‘se three short years justify de- 
I>ression or spomhuiey ? Jn that brief 
space we have immensely improved our finan- 
cial machinery and have progressed nearly 
halLway on the road to extinction of t lie Prov- 
incial ijontributions, e.nd we have reduced 
the Salt Tax and abolished the Cotton Excise 
Duty. For five years the Reformed I^egis- 
latures have been at w'ork in India. It is 
true that weather conditions have on the 
whole favoured us and that the level of tax- 
ation is still high in comparison with 1914, 
though not in comparison wdth other coun- 
tries. But to me it seems undeniable that the 
association of chosen representatives of the 
people of India with the Executive Govern- 
ment and their constant interaction the one 
upon the other in the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil of State have enabled India to win through 


the inevitable discomferts of tin' jieriod tol- 
lowing the war wdth a measure of .succ{‘ss that 
makes her financial position the (uivy of other 
nations and could scarcely have been po.'^sible 
w it hout the Reformed Const it ui ion . 

Too Mitch Politics. Too Litti.k K( onomk's. 

The? members of this lloiise ,ip])ear to me 
sometimes to fix their attention .so (‘ariiestly 
on wdiat are called ]>olitKaI (.pK'slibn.s j:,s to 
overlook the steady advance tow;ir<{s tli<‘ goal 
of constitutional self-gov<‘i nnun.t wbjcji is 
being registered day by day m adnnnistia- 
tion and in finance. Mi*. Coat(‘s, thf‘ ) ic.^ent 
Ih'ime Minister of New Zealand, made a eon- 
f(‘ssion of faith in a speech (hdiveied last May 
soon after he sue(‘eeded to tin* Prenn<u‘s}ii[), 
which deserves, I think, the {arelul eonsidiu’- 
ation of those who are working for India s 
future. “It may secun," he f-aid, ‘‘that I 
have unduly stressed the financial and admi- 
nistrative aspect of Luvernnunl. My six 
years of Ministerial service, however, have 
conviiH'ed me that iiitensive a])]>lieation of 
the principles of sound finance to cA'ery func- 
tion of Government is ever essential in the 
juiblic interest It is from that solid found- 
ation created tlja-t we (;an build the stmclure 
<d our public services and enable the develop- 
ment of our count ly to proc'ced Only 

by judicious cave and foresight in setting our 
financial foundations is it possible to devote 
the necc'.ssary attention to all our citi;5ens.’‘ 

Sound Financial Foundations Laid. 

The Government of India and this Assembly 
have not always seen eye to eye on financial 
(piestions, but the record shows that we Lave 
worked together, not without reward, to estab- 
lish a foundation of financial stability far 
more firmly based than when we btgan. We 
leaveto the next Assembly the task of building 
on those foundations witli the fiim assurance 
that, though all the difiieulties are not sur- 
mounted and though new anxieties may arise, 
they will not have to complain of our work 
of preparation and will find their financial 
heritage a source of strength in advancing 
to the solution of the politico] and constitu- 
tional tasks which await them. 

The Annual Report foi 1924 records the 
Indian population of Fiji as 65,00(1. Rictrand 
cotton cultivation is almost entirely in their 
hands ; and they coxrtinue to settle in increas- 
ing numbers in the sugar districts, w^hcre the 
cultivation of the sugarcane tends to become 
more and more an Indian occupation. 



Canada and the Gold Standard. 

By Donald M. Marvin, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 

Economist, The Royal Bank of Canada. 


Depreciatod currencie.s. war debts, H‘])ara‘ 
tion ]>ayjnents and the i^jold lioldinjrs of 

the Unitad States have complicated the ]»he- 
nomena of international finaime so thal many 
old questions must be considered from a new 
riew])oint. Perhaps the most impoitant 
contribution to the lecent disenssion of mone- 
tary affairs was Ihoh'ssor Keynes' sngoestioii 
for a manai»ed <'urr(‘ney which would have 
done away with ^old as a basis of monetary 
valu<‘s. Tlies(‘ pro])o«M!s wore seriously de- 
bated by the l(‘iulin<: eeonomists and liankers 
of Creat Britain. Had the ])hii suggested 
by Professor Kf^ynes been snt‘<'( ssfully launch-^ 
ed by Encjland and followed by otluu* coun- 
tries, the United States would, have been in 
the posit iuii in rejjfard to gold that (Miina is 
witli resp('c.t to silvm'. Gold would have fallen 
greatly in value and jiayimuit of tlie war 
debts of tlie various Euioyiean countries to 
the United States would have been greatly 
simjdified. The decreased value of gold 
would have been injurious to gold-pro<lueing 
countries as w^ell as to the United States. The 
general necessity for rehabilitatir.g w^orld 
confidence in stable exchange rate's fietwe'en 
countries vvdh its lieiudicia.! effect on interna- 
tional trade* nnel the sentimental \ali:es at- 
tached te) goli{ presemte'e.! so desirabh* a e oin- 
bination that the Briti^li Government dec.ideel 
to return to gold payments and tlierehy ini- 
tiated a condition that is likely to again become 
worId-wnc!c. Alth.ough hypothesis aiid fore- 
cast in this field are on an empiric a 1 a.nd ten- 
tative basis, y(t tlie^ return to the gr*ld stand- 
ard has bt'(:e.*mc so strong a. w'orld tTcriel that 
it is advisable that a c-areful study bo made 
(d Oanacb'ds abilit \ to retuni tc' gohl payments. 

The Royal Ihudv of Canaehi has been steadi- 
ly advoc.ating } he resunqition of gedd yiayments 
by llie l)e>iiunion Gow-nunent for the })ast 
throe years. Ii; May ]923, the Mcnifhiy Letter 
of tlie Jtoysl Bank of (’anaua said, “Our 
general financial slluetion sliouKj now he re- 
garded as m»rmal. The figures indicate that 
the position of the Government note ('ircu- 
latibn is sound and without further prepara- 
tions gold payments might be immediately 
resumed, with the assuramc* that no impor- 
tant loss of the Government’s st oi.k of gold 
would take place. The matter is one which 
might well engage the early attention of the 


Government. Jt would add to our piestige 
and 01 edit if we weie the first of all eountries, 
belligerent and otherwise, excjojiting only the 
United Btates, to return to the gold standard 
without resyriedions. " It can hardly be doubt- 
ed that had this ste[) been taken at that time 
it would have accelerated the iinjirovement 
in general business conditions. 

It w^as ii) recognition of tins situation that 
8ir Herlxnl W. Holt, in his annual addresses 
before the shaifdioldi is of The Royal Bank 
of (Vmada in diiiinary 1921, 1925 and 1926, 
urged the rctuiri to the gold standard. In 
this last aiinual i'.(ldi(‘ss he said : 

“Last year we called attention to the ease 
wdth which it would V.e possible fci Gai adu to 
fcturn to the gold basis. The movement 
w'hicd) has sinc e* dc*velope(i tow'archs the* stabi- 
lization oi tin* c'xeJuuigos of most of the in- 
fiuonlial iiations of (he wuild indicates the 
value winch they attach to cUfiiiiteJ}' Jinkii g 
their (uirencacs with g<dd. JVleanw Jiile, the 
course cd exchange between (Karachi and the 
United States luis showoi tliat the* lesloiation 
of gold jiayrnents by this c-oiintry would be a 
simple matte.!. 1 c-anncji conceive why there 
should be any deday in c'lidiig tlie jnesent 
aiiomahnis sii uation. 

The* j <•]><) It of Dr. (h VdsM'i'ing of tljc Ne- 
ther laiuhs Bank and Dr. E. \V. Kcmmerer of 
Prince. ton Univcisity on tiic “Advisability 
of tlie South .t\fricau Union leturning to the 
Gold Basis’’, ])iesent("d ceit.ain advantages 
wdiieh would accrue from the inc rea.ved stabi- 
lity of their inonc'tary unit, certain advantage's 
to be* tlc'i'ived Irom increased world confidence 
in iSouth African financial stability, and finally 
took up the question as to the practicability 
of thci step in lelation to the coiimiy’s finan- 
ciid ami credit structure and the degree of 
deflation t hcui «*X])eTienc od. Ore wlio wishes 
to read an able discussion on the advantages 
of the gold stande.rd would find this report 
well wwth eonsideratiem. 

So far as the advantagf s to be derived from 
iiici cased tonfideiice are c^oncenied these are 
of just as great impru'tanee to GaT ada as they 
were to South Africa. There is increasing 
competition between various parts of the Bri- 
tish Empiie for British capital. British iinmi- 
grants and British inteiest. If the Union of 
South Africa took this step with a view to 
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securing confidence in the stability of her fi- 
nancial structure, Canada can ill afford to 
delay doing likewise. Capital is xindoubted- 
ly conservative and for years to come it will 
prefer countries which are clofinitel)^ on a gold 
basis. 

South Africa produces more gold than any 
other country in the world and on this account 
it was to her advantage to he among tlic leaders 
in re-establishing the gold standanl. Records 
indi(;ate that Canada is rapidly approaching 
the point where she will be the second world 
producer of gold. With the opening of new 
gold producing areas. Canada lias a .steadily 
increasing interest in tjie buying power of gold. 

It is probably unneoe.ssary to discuss the 
desirability of re.snmptior of gold payments. 
On this point there has been unanimity so far 
as Canadian authorities have been jirticulale 
on the subject. The objectioi.s \Nhi(h have 
been V(»iced have been only as to the fea.sibility 
of such a move. Fears hav(* been <‘Xj>ivs.sccl 
that if free gold movements are ix riniUed all 
our gold migiil be drained away and that ne 
might have again to ,sus]jend gold payments. 
Tho.se who liave made tiie.se ])redietions have, 
without exception, failed to explain how this 
condition might be brought aliout and why 
we were considered to be in a more vulnerable 
position in lliis rospee.t than before the war. 
3 belien'e the fears ex])ressed aU5 groundless 
and vve shall now proceed to analyse the situ- 
ation in support of this o])inie>n. Ijet us make 
a careful study of Canada s financial position 
with a view to ({eteiniinmg the leal piu<'- 
ticability of this action. In making this 
study let us examine Canada ’.s position in je- 
lation to each of the criteria used by the finan- 
cial experts of t he League of Nations in (con- 
sidering the foreign excdiange situation oi 
many nations. Tliese vvei(‘ degree of in- 
llation, currency structure, financial structure, 
foreign indebtedness and balance of trade. 

Sinc.c 1922 Canada’s wliolesab price level 
has bc(*n proportionately lower than that of 
the United States as coinpaied with pre-war 
prices. Canada has been deflated to gold 
parity. Since resumjition of gohl yjayments 
will produce no cjiange in price levels theic 
can be no objec.tion on this ground to making 
the step. 

Turning to the first table which you hold, 
you will see that it is a stal.ement of our cur- 
rency structure during the last eleven years. 
So far as Dominion notes are concerned, you 
wull see that at present the tola! issue amounts 
to $212,000,000. Let us .see how this amount 
is distributed. $46,000,000 is held in the 
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central gold reserve. This is about the mi- 
nimum in the la.st eight years. In the last few 
years amalgamations have Huhuxd Bank ca- 
pital and this has resulted in a ( (Uj . sic" e Table 
reduction in free note is.^'Ue. Wiili a return 
to good times tiu^re is need foi aii imuasiTig 
volume of circulation so that we must regard 
tliig $46,000,000 as the minimum that will 
be held in the cential gold r( serve. 

The banks held last year an av( rag(‘ of 
$139,029,000 in Dominion notes. Hedion f)0 
of the Bank Act, reads : ‘"The I auk .shall iiold 
in Dominion note.s. jjot h'ss Hum 40^Jo of the 
tivsh reserves wliicli it lias m Canaibi." Theses 
(•ash reset' V(ss have not bee n under $200. (>00,000 
during the last ten yeais and it i.s not icason- 
able to sujipose lluit the b«ank.s will ever require 
less than $100,000,000 in Dominion notes as 
reserves and for inttu-bank yfa^imnt.w. 

Thiity million of Donnnion nou.s are in 
denominations of five f’ollars oi niub r and are 
m con.stant ( irculai iojj. 'rwent \ -eight of 
these thirty million jue (Uie and t wo o'olkr bills 
and are neces.sHi y for .^mall ciu>Jig(‘. We can- 
not conceive of r‘ireum.‘iiane(\^’ where any jiro- 
jiortion ol these would b(‘ presented lor re- 
demption. We have, tluretoie, $ 16,00();0(X) 
for central gold ivserv(‘s, $100,000,000 for 
bank re.seivf’s and $30,000,000 for ])ocket 
money. The total of S17(>,0(»0,00(> is the mi- 
nimum to width Dominion (loveinnient notes 
could bei<‘duced. 'Phis leaves only S35,(X>0,0G0 
to be redeemed ev»*u in tiu' high]} ihij/ioba- 
ble event of l)Usiii(a<.> .sinkn^g Ix icw lJu* lo\\e.«t 
level in the jxist t(n years. Actually at the 
present time all tlie Dominjon note.s (»iitsiand- 
ing are essential to tJie nounal coTiuuci of the 
country’s business. Resiunjil ion of goki f)ay- 
ments would lead to no imyioitant gold move- 
ment. You will notice, howevrr, that the 
(Toveinment holds $1 18,000.(X)0 in gold. If 
the above conclusions are .sound, it is ol»vious 
that this is inoji' than aiujile. Uik.ci (»r<‘viou,s 
conditiors DoTumion mAe.s wik' only 

against depo.sa of goki but a new iadcr iias 
been introttuced since the (bde that u(‘ went 
(►ff the gold basis, namely tlu* Fiuamc Act, 
under which the*. Dominion Uov<Jum(iit is 
empowwHl to i.vsiic not(*s to tiiC djartcred 
banks of Canada in tJie form of loans against 
.satisfactory s<‘curity. It is < mu civaldt'- that 
l)y lending exe.c.ssively undor lids a(t, infla- 
tion ndght imiieril the Goveri'nu'nt gold re- 
.serves. Such hypothesis aniicipatis (ondi- 
tions of iiiiich greatcu- strain thuji have been 
created at anytime during or sinie the War. 
It presupposes an extended position an the 
patt of the banks, whicli they are h} no means 
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lilcely to take and one i‘e<|uiriiig immediate 
oorroetion bj^ whatever means available. 
While we feel that there is no real danger of 
snch a c.ondition being created through the 
operation of the Finance Act, ne vert lie less, 
since tJiere is such a possd)ilh.y it would seem 
uocessary that the Legislation regarding the 
resumption of gold payinents should provide 
against tjie possibility of overissue of Gov* 
ernment notes by stipulating that further loans 
under the Finance Act should not be permitted 
in the event that the gold reserves fall below 
a certain figure, say 40%. For the sake of ejn- 
[diasis, we repeat that the margin at present 
held would provide against borrowings under 
the Finance Act iti excess of the maxinuim 
that lias been borrowed under this i^egislation 
to date. The restrictive provision would only 
bt*,come operative if the financial strmtture 
became extended to a degree that would he 
dangerous and whieli we have no reason from 
our past experience to expect. 

Umler the Bank Act the banks are autho'- 
rized to issue notes of the denomination of $5 
and multiples thereof to the amount of their 
}>aid -up (capital. In addition, during the period 
of movement of ci’o})s t he banks may issue ex- 
cess eir(iulation to the amount of 15%, of their 
<'ombined capital and rest are reserve fund. 
The banks pay interest on the exi^ess at *5%,. 
Additional circulation to an unlimited extent 
may be issued by the bank depositing dollar 
for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in ihe 
central gold reserve The total eirculation as 
indic.ated by tlie statement in your hands, is 
$104.00(1,000. Every day each bank returns 
to the issuing bank, notes receiveil over the 
i-ountcr. Fluctuations in vlie volume of notes 
outstanding are thereby taken care of automati- 
cally with very little, disturbaruv to the banks* 
reserves. Bank notes ordinarily are not legal 
tender, and under pre-war conditions banks 
found it necessary to hold very little actual 
gold e,oin. At tlie juesent time, however, they 
hold some $70.(KK),000as ])art ul their reserves. 
Since in juactice t he reserves must hear a cer- 
tain relation to the liabilitie s, it is obvious t hat 
if tin* gold held by the banks were relea.sed by 
them it would have to be re]>laced by some 
other cash reserve, Lc., Dominion notes. Domi- 
nion notes can only be obtained }>y the deposit 
of an equivalent amount in gold or by borrow- 
ing under the Finance Act, which wc have full}’' 
dealt with above. With a tendc in y to im- 
proved conditions, we must expect an increase 
rather than a decrease in the circulation of 
bank^ notes. Therefore, we must conclude 
that present gold holdings of the banks them- 


selves are larger than there is any practical 
necessity for them to hold. This condition 
has been brought about by the fact that du3‘- 
ing the fall of tire past two years Canadian 
exchange lias advanced to iln^ i)oint wdiore it 
was profitable to imjjort gold, the Government 
giving license to re-oxpoit later should the 
importing banks wish to do so. It is this con- 
dition which has made Canadian excliange 
so stable in the last two years and a substan- 
tial gold movement has t«aken place. 

It should also not be ovei looked that (Cana- 
dian Banks carry a large voh<ine of liquid 
assets abrooil whic'h are immediately avail- 
able should Canadian business conditions make 
this course necessary. These are (1) Cash 
balances in Banks outside of Canada, (2) Call 
and short loans in New' York (and London) 
and (3) readily marketable sociiritics. 

For greater clearness it will now^ be advis- 
able to examine the consolidated ])Osition of 
total cireulution, and we find that eliminating 
the dujdioation in the rontral gold reseive we 
liave $315,()(X),0(X) of bank and Dominion 
note issue against which the Government and 
the banks hold actual gold amounting to G0%. 
(jlreat Britain, Sweden and (hnnany, which 
liave U‘cently resumed gold payments, have' 
only about 40% and the need for extnicrdi- 
nary reserve in these countriis is far gTcMt^ r 
than in (-anada. As a matter of fact, there 
is no country in the w'orld that cculd, if it 
wdshed, operate safely w'ith kss holdings of 
gold than Canada. The reason for this is our 
proximity to the Umtod States. The credit, 
resources of tl»at eountr} are at our disposal. 
Our general commercial conditions aic more 
or less similar to those of the. United States and 
therefore , are well iinderstoofl by United States 
financiers. Our princi])al banks and financial 
houses have bramdies or intimate connections 
in New^ York w-hich could be called into play 
at a moment’s iiOtic<*. (Ted it stringency 
would tend to lead to boriowdng in the United 
States, and to be more specific in the event of 
serious financial crisis in Canada there is no 
doubt that the Dominion Government could 
arrange a loan in New York to meet the exi- 
gencies of the situation without any delay. 

Turning to the table covering our general 
financial structure, you will note that there 
are deposits in Canadian Banks amounting 
to 2^ billion dollars and a note circulation 
amounting in all to $3I0,(X>0,(X)0. Against 
this structure there are total gold holdings 
amounting to $238, OCX) ,000 or about 8%. 
Eight per cent is proportionately a larger re- 
serve thaa, that held by the Great Britain and 
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many other important countries. The banks 
are in an unusually strong position, hoidinn 
liquid reserves of more than 60%, which is 
the higiu'st in Canadian history. Surely there 
is no weakness in our general financial struc- 
ture j)rev< ntirsg our return to gold payments. 

Let us for a moment (onsider Canada’s in- 
ternationa] balance sheet. In 1925 our ex- 
ports exceeded our impcrls by $380,719,506, as 
against this t}u>re is an invi'^ible item amount- 
ing to about $300,000,000 in tbo form of in- 
terest charges on foreign capital and war debts. 
There is another invisible item of increasing 
importance to Canaila of a favourable nature, 
consistir.g of tlic expeivliturcs of tourists. The 
Vancouver Tourist Bureau estimated that this 
amounted to $60,0(X),000 in British (V)lninbia 
alone, vvhicli sc erns high ; but for the DominioTi 
the amount can ])robabIy be conservatively 
estimated at $1 2t),000,0(K) annually. Taking 
these and other invisible items into consider- 
ation the })alance in our favour in 1925 would. 
W'e Ovstimate, be in tJfC vicinity of $200,000,000. 
although any vvstimate of this nature must be 
made and ac<^e])ted with some reserve. 

In connection wdth tlie question of the re- 
sumption of gold imyments, the fear has often 
been ex]>re8sed that unfavourable develop- 
ments in our foreign trade either in a reduced 
.surplus of exports, or an actual surplus of 
inoi*chandi.se inifiorts. might drain aw’^ay our 
gold and produce a serioirs situation. It. should 
be noted, hov^ever, that favourable or un- 
favourable balances of trade are not acciden- 
tal, hut are dictated by buying ca])acity. 

The unfavourable balance in merc'handise 
trade ])vior to tlie war >vas a result of heavy 
Canadian borrowdyg, and the funds thus se- 
cured w< le used for public; and private deve- 
lopineijis. Not only did tli(\so give rise to a 
demand for such things as iron and steel pro- 
ducts and other materials required in sperdfie 
devel()])menls, but tliey gave em])loyment to 
labour, par^ of whose requirements w(Te for 
imported goods. Jt business becomes more 
active in the near future imports will inciease. 
but. the prodiK’t. of more active business would 
be, either increased expoits or tlie ci eat ion of 
some oilier increased assets wliicJi would en- 
able ns to ])ay for the iiK.reased impmts. 

Ivet us imagine for the moment I hat a crop 
failure in 192()(>r 1927 wdll substantially iotlin*e 
our exports- -obviously the buying power of 
fanners will he equally redmed and their pur- 
chase of im}>orted goods will be cut down. 
Bimh a inisfortimo w'ould also reduce the ac- 
tivity of Canadian industry and thus reduce 
/abour’s purchasing powi*i\ In the initial 


stages of these developments, it is quite prob- 
able that there would be some gold exports 
but this very fact sets forces in motion which 
would HO<m right the situation. (Ymsemp- 
lion and imports would quickly be rcdiued 
and the depicssimi pcriorl whnh w(yi;](] Yllow^ 
woitld be marked by (rsy (icdit latliir than 
by credit strain. Our reserves arc more than 
ample to meet the strain at liic liwie of crop 
failure and the ])cnod wliioh would follow^ 
would make no demand on our ijold re,scT'\>,s. 
If those pcop](‘ arc right who declare that 
unfavouiabic (diangcs in balance of tia«lc 
seriously thieaten gold rese rvos, then neither 
(’anada nor aT»y otlitu' country sheudd ever take 
the risk of maintainirig the goM standard, 
nor should any count ly in the w'orld take 
that risk in tJi(‘ future, because it w'ould he 
ccoT)omi(;alIy foobsli as well as imjiossible to 
attempt to maintain a gold reserve sufh(iieiitly 
hirge to respond to tlie groat fluctuations in 
foreign trade that occur from time to time. 

In any discussion of this kind there must 
inevitably be a trndency to ov(‘r-t mphasisJi^ 
t he im])ortancc of the movement of goln on ex- 
<diange. Actually in practic.e so far as Cerada 
IS concerned, thc.se movements should be of 
small proportions except so far as the sale of 
the production of mines is concerned, and tlie 
export of sn(;]i gold by the mines will have no 
greater effect on exchange Ilian the export 
of any ot fier c ommodity, it will be obvious 
to you that if the (Canadian mires (*.ontiniiethe 
practice they have observed latcdy of selling 
gold to the Ottawa iriiiit. the ac;cumiilation of 
gold re.'^erves will, within a short tiiiie, exceed 
1 he total note issue, if 1 heOovernment docs not 
permit gold c'xport. Presumably the Govem- 
inent will not cojutinue the present situalu'’! 
for any IcngtJi of time, siitcc it would mean 
tjiat they would lose all fmanciui bcTiofifs from 
tlie note oirmihition. The .sale of Canadian 
mined goM 1o tlie mint- is princi})al]y respon- 
sd)le for tlie leceut marked inirease in the 
Dominion Government goM reserves against 
eirculation. 

Canada is holding too much rather t lian too 
little gold. WitJi a world-wide im teuse in 
prodiu'tion and witji our new s(-nn-sta,bi]TXe(l 
pjioe Invelv'^. the proportion (d pold held as 
ie.Herved by e('n1rr.l bank.s must be in lii e with 
}»vef,ent practice rather than in line with ] le- 
war jn'Hc tice or tlicrc- w ill be a general iinuase 
m gold valuc'8, and a dc’creaso in priers wldch 
will bring on another world de pi ession. Once 
we have rojyumed gold payments and observed 
the trend of afiaiis, say for one year, it would 
Ilivn bo advisable that new' lofislation shottld 
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be sought permitting the Government to 
withdraw a certain j)ro portion of its gold re- 
serves, using the amour't in payment of debts 
abroad. Considering the })resent figures and 
the general trend as a basis, I believe 1 he ex- 
perienc^e of one year of free gold movement 
will have do mon*st rated that fifty million 
dollars might be rel(‘ased in this manmr. If 
it were possible to use this to reduce our bor- 
rowings, it would represent an annual interest 
saving to the Government of at least two 
million do Hats. 

The Legislation which might be enacted 
in connection with r(‘.sui))])tion of gold pay- 
ments sliould (iontaiu no special conditions 
except the one pre.viously mentioned ; that 
the Gc»vernniert wonhl have no jiower to 
make advances mKliu* the Finance Act il the 
gold reserves fell below 40%. As previously 
suggested, after a year’s experience, legislation 
might tlicn be enacted to provide for the 
amount of notes vliicli might be uneo\eri*d 
by gold or sf'curitiis depositee^ undei the Fi- 
nance Act-. Prmr to the war, llie amount un- 
covered by specie no v’cr exceeded £22,000,000 
The amount which might be held uncovered 
should, no doubt, be reviewed from time to 
time,, but as a principle it might be staled that 
for (Canada to hold gold in exocswS of the amount 
necessary to maintain our exchangi! at gold 
parity is a waste. Any sur])lus should be made 
to earn interest. The United States must 
lead in finance in this hemisphere am! will 
probably continue to dominate the gold situ- 
ation for years to come. To maintain this 
situation and keep her price levels stable it 
will be necessary b'r her to defray tiie cost 
of bolding siirjilns sujiplies and tliere is no 
reason fur Cana\;a to render an 3^ assistance 
in this r(‘S])ec1 in view' of onr (Joverrnn nt ’s 
relative ]>ovorty, as comjiared to the amazing 
prosperity of tlie Uniieii States. In January 
3926, wiien speaking on this subjeet as applied 
to Great Briiain at the annual rnoctmg of 
the Stockliolder.s of Midland Bank. Ltd., the 
Right Honorable Ileginald McKenna said : 

*‘The Ex(‘harige could bo prevented from 
reaching gold im})ort jioint by th<‘ [lunhase 
of dollars, to be utilized at the Treasury’s 
option either in advance payment of instal- 
ments of the American ciebt or in the accumu- 
lation of United Stales Governinent bonds. 
Thfe operation would involve little or no less 
of interest to the British tax-payor, and would 
have the added advantage of safeguarding 
the position of the Bank of England. Any 
proposal to apply surplus gold to permanent 
tisc in tliis coi^utry, such as additional backing 


to currency notes, would be an unnecessary 
and costly proceeding, and should, 1 think, be 
rejected, havii g rf*gard to the heavy burden 
of existing taxation.'’ 

Summing u]) then, we would note that as 
reflected in the ♦Achanges vve are now on a 
practical gold basis and thus do not have to 
face the diflicnlt les oi adjusting internal and 
external price levels that were faced bv Great 
Britain, The weight of our internal and ex- 
ternal debt- would not he changed by such 
resumption. Om gcneial business vsiluation 
is sound and we are c-onstantly ineieasing its 
strength througli increasing and diversifying 
production, ('ai'ada js an export country 
needing foreign markets and it is also a coun- 
try neod.'iig foreign ca]dta] and immigration. 
Gonfideme is ri'quircd to lestore the flow of 
international eoinirn'ri'e. Conhebmee in Ca- 
nada is requireii if we arc to increase our im- 
migration and devt lopmcnl . Our lainks are in 
a stroiigJU' aiiu mor<' Injuid ])osit ion than at any 
time in our histoiy. UiKicrllie ju'estmt Law', 
Dominion notes w’iilaj.ain br*('(>m<‘ redeimiable 
June JOtli, 1926, and at that same time 
the recjuircrnents for licensing gold shipments 
abroad will be dis<‘ontinucd unless further 
LegislaliAe action is taken. Now is the time 
to consider the provisions of the Finance Ae-t 
and surely we can hud no more eomu’cte 
method of gaining woihi confitlence and ex- 
pressing our owoi confidence in ihe strength 
of our hnaneial future than by resuming gold 
payments. 

AvERAOf: Volume op Canadian Gold Rkservk,s. 


January through November ^ 1925. 

(In millionft of l)ollars.) 

Bank Vaults . . . . . . 61 

Central Gold Reserves . . . . 10 

Against Dominion Note's .. .. 1181 

Total Gold Holdings . , . . 189i 

Ratio or Gold to Notes . . . . 00 


Average Volume of Canadian Cubrbncv. 
January through November^ 1926, 

(In miUionrt of Dollars.) 

Dominion Notes . . . . . . 212 

Leas Notes held in Central Gold Re- 
serves . , . . . . . . 46 

166 

Bank Notes . . , . . . 164^ 

Ltaa Notes of other Banks held as Assets 15 

140i 

Total CiBOtTLATioN .. .. 2151 
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Banking and Ottrrkncy. 

Credit Structure, 

(111 millions of Dollars.) 

Currency^^^ * 19U 1917 1920 *1925 

Dominion Notes .. 114 100 214 174 

(Less Notes in Central 


Gold Itoserve) 

Bank Notes . . 

(Less notes of other 

84 

131 

188 16(i 

Total Notes in Girculation 

198 

291 

40‘i 340 

Dejiosils— - 
Chartered Banks : 

In (Canada . , 

1,038 

1,412 

2,145 2,049 

Outside (llauada 

137 

197 

365 360 

Savings Banks and 

Tru.st Companies . . 

94 

112 

97 193 

Total Depo.sits . . • 

1,269 

1,721 

2,607 2,602 

Ci'edit Striinture 

M07 

2,012 

3,009 2,942 


* (Nov :i 


Oofd Reserves — 

1914 

1917 

1920 

*1925 

Banks 

In Vaults . . 

46 

72 

80 

84 

In (Central Gold 
Keservo . . 


12 

10 

19 

Government 

Against Savings 
Depo.sits . . 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Against Domuuon 
Notes 

96 

113 

100 

132 

'total Gold llostMxes 

147 

202 

194 

238 

% Credit Struct ure 

. . lU.O 

lO-tU, 

6.1 

8 

0, 1925*) , - 






Karachi Municipal Finances and Administration. 

A Summary of Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s Report. 

[In verl<(iH ir.spects, thv Rvpoi toj M . V tsa scara ya , I\ .(' I.E., on the jintOKV ami <((hninis- 
tniiion of Karachi is of tr id cr a pjdic'ttion than ivlmt it may sccni at first Hr Ihvnforr 
make no anoloyif for nuldishinq a sannnanj of his surrey foycther ivith the recommendalionH 


made by him - Ed,. M.E.d ^ 

Th(‘ iiilair.s of the Katiic-hi Municipality, 
both linancial and administrative, have I)ecn 
the subject of a sjiecial investij^atioii by Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya, and Jiis rcjjort bearing the above 
title is now printed by the Karaclii Munici- 
pality and issued in booklet form to th(‘ Coun- 
cillors. The r(‘port is divided into four cliap- 
ters. In the first <'hii])ter, att(‘ntion is drawn 
to the ])resent condition of the city, its w'ants 
and deiiciej'cies and to the various pi-oblenis 
awaiting solution tind settlement at the hands 
of the MunicijiJil Oirfioration. 

The re])ort partakis of the nature of a e,iT\ 
survey (commonly umlmdakcn in countries 
like the United States of Ameru*a or (Unada. 
The investigation was conducted for al>ou1 
six weeks and from th(' facts and data gathered 
an endeavour is made to give a. bird's-eye view 
of the }>rincipal needs of the city, accoinpanit‘d 
by suggestions and reconunendations as to the 
best methods of supplying the same. 

Twelve. Apiiendices and a rna]) accompany 
the report. 

Municipal h'iNAN(’Ks. 

Chapter II dealing with the Municipal fi- 
nances invites attention to certain local bud- 
get practices and defects in book-keeping. No 
clear distinction is maintained, it is stated, 
between expenditure from loans and expen- 
diture from current revenues in respect of new 


works. Several sejiaiate funds are main- 
tained and credits and deduts are made from 
one fund to another ami from that again to a 
third and so on, but then* is no (•](*ar balauee 
sheet given of flu* year's transactions. In 
tlie maze of dclaiis, one altogether misses 
Mich essential information {i..s (Ik* total mcome 
and expend ituie <d the vear uml(*i revenue or 
taj)ital account. 

The more imjiortant }ml»li(‘ works for wliieh 
there is demand aie included in a [)r(>gian'me 
ol expondit ure projei t(*<] hw the next six years. 
Tlie develujunent fund woiks, y c., works con- 
.^tructed from the pToc(‘eds ol land sales are 
estimated to cost a little over Its. IG lakhs. 
These w’orks* will rontinue to be tinamed from 
i he proceeds of land sal(*s. as at piesent . Ordi- 
narily no loan would be needed ior t]ii*m. The 
projecteii water-supply and drainage works 
are estimated to cost i\s. 70.05 lakhs. These 
will be financed from tjje water wiuks revenue 
which arc expcct(*d to be (juite am]»le for tlie 
purpose. The third class of works comprise 
asphalt surfacing to ro.-ids. a new Mmnei])al 
Hall and otlier works w'liieh are (*stimated to 
rost Rs. 44.50 lakhs. The yearly interest and 
sinking fund charges on a loan for this class 
of works wdll come to a)>out Hs. lakhs and 
this will be an annual haliility for about 30 
years. The exjiendiiure on public instruc- 
tion will be growing at the rate of about half 
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a lakh per aninan. If it is remoiaborocl that 
thc^ rcvounfis ol thf* Muni(*i])fility havo doubled 
witJiiu tlio past six yerjs, no difficuiity tioecl 
be appreiieiided in ro;.^ard lo the ability of the 
current revenues to ni(‘et this small addition- 
al ex])euditni'e. 

Various refonur are siijj;e<‘Hted in the system 
of accounts, the juim ipul b(‘ing the separation 
of capital and n‘ venue accounts and tin' pre- 
paration of an ahstrard of capital and revenue 
ex})enditiire atid an a^^re^ale balar)e(‘ sheet 
so as to embody all the transactions in one 
view. To make the transactions intelligible 
a budget s]>ee<;h or statertient should he, it 
is suggested, published explaining elearly 
the jdajcs and policn s of the Corporation for 
the con)ing and future years. Chverument 
should be approached in the matter of fixing 
the borrowing [)owers of the Muinoi])ality. 
A six-year programnn^ of eajntal works and a 
progress report of saiudioncd works should 
be a])j)end<vd to the budget and to the accounts. 
It is added that the account reforms suggested 
do not involve the abandonment of any of 
the existing conventions ami restvitiions to 
wiiich the Municipalit y is at present commit ted. 

The (‘.oncUisiori arrived at in tlie report 
regarding llie true condition of the finamtes 
is then summed up. Th<?re is nothing par- 
ticularly wrong wit lithe finances. The Muni- 
pal debt is less than a year’s income. The 
CUT rent revenues A\h1ch are increasing ra]»idly 
are sufiichmt to meet tin* ordinary expendit ure. 
Under the present ])ohcythe city lias to pinch 
and fiare at a time of <jreat truile de])ression to 
provide funds for inijirovemenfs, the lieuefits 
of which will ]»e shared by a future jiopulation 
which in all probability will be living under 
more affluent eirmimstances. On tiie other 
hand it should be remembered that the Cor- 
poration have never in their past career con- 
tracted loans nf the magnitude now proposed 
although in most. Western Munit i])alities 
heavy borrowing is a normal juactice.. 
Nearer home we have t he example of Bombay 
which has gone in for very heavy loans. The 
citizens and their rejiresentatives liaAU* thus 
to (dioose between a. policy of caution which 
may mean safety but stagnat ion and cramp- 
ing of activities, and a jadiev of self-trust 
ami enterprise, the reward of which may be 
the rapid expansion of trade, growth of money 
power of the City and large additions to Muni- 
cipal revenues. 

Municipal Departments and Staff. 

The Municipal expenditure has doubled 
within the past six years. Work has grown 


rapidly, sub-corn mittees have multiplied and 
the day-to-day marmg<‘in('i.t Las become more 
complex. The stafi has to be adjusted to the 
additional work it has to do and special mea- 
sures seem necessary to imu-ease admin- 
Lstrative A’igour and efficiency. Ai', increase ol 
expenditure of Rs. (>5,880 is proposed for this 
purpose. Provision is made in this expendi- 
ture for t li(‘ appointment of a separate Secre- 
tary to the (\irporation for facilitating the 
work of tin* largt* numbci of sub-eommiltees 
that are lUsessioTi. 

]f ecoriomies are wanted the (k>rporation 
.should turn tlieir searchlight into the woiking 
of their two largest ‘spending departments, 
viz., (1) the Public. Works Department and 
(2) the Public l-le«allh Department wdiich ap- 
propriate to iJiemsclves nearly 60 per cent of 
the total revenues of the city. Another 
largo spending department is public ir.st ruc- 
tion, but the cost here is still growing and is 
bound to grow, and there is no soojie here for 
r(‘t r('nchment . 

The total retieiiclnnont- proposed in all the 
<le]>artmeiits comes to Ks. 4..^1 lakhs. The 
net ellect of the rcdrenchmeid’ projiosels is 
a. sa\ing of R.y. .3.65 lakhs or about 9 per (‘cnt 
of tlie total ('Xpmidil lire. Jf the Municipa- 
lily ciurifs out a detailed examination of llm 
depaitrnents on (he basis indicated in t h«‘ 
n*poit. t here a ill be further invisilile econo- 
mies the money value of which may lie esti- 
mcled at Rs. 2 to 3 lak];s more. 

Turning to tlie iiui'stion of the adminis- 
trative (‘ffl(;ien(y the report states that the 
new Act should give adequate jioviu's to the 
Corporut ion coninu nsurat. witli t he increasing 
lesipnnsibihlies of a growing and important 
maritime City. The ttTui of oiTioe of Presi- 
dent sliouhl he tlircf' y(*ars. Provision shoidd 
be made for maintaining the office of the Vice- 
President. 1’he Coiporation should have 
mori* liberty of at lion in the mattm' of the 
aj)p(>inrnicn1 and the r(-movaI of the (3iief 
Administrati\e Officer. The ]iayinei:t of 
lee.s to Membir.s of the proposed {Standing 
Committee who will liavi' very ri ‘sponsible 
duties to ]»erform is advoialed 

The Bill pnovidi-s tor only two Executive 
(^ominitt(‘( s besides the Standing Committee. 
The addition of two more Committees, viz., 
a Public Works Coujinitiee and a Stoics and 
Contracts Committee, is considered necessary. 
The citizens should be kept well posted by 
propaganda, by means of pamphlets, leaflets, 
etc., with the work done and progress made 
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on the various schemes, so that the Corporat ion 
may always have behind it the support of a 
well-informed and intelligent i)iiblic opinion. 
For carrying on Municipal rese arch and for 
giving cojitinnous altcntion to quest i(>y)s con- 
nected with administrative etbeiemy. the 
appointment of a llf'seayli Bureau is rc(om- 
mendofi. One of the priucii^al duties of the 
Bureau will be to preqiaic lli(‘ j)aui])hlets. 
leaflets, etc;., roiVried to, and to explain the 
budget and the affairs of tlie Munieijiality to 
the eilizens. The duties of the Research 
Bureau are tJien inentimied in sotiic detail. 
The Bureau, it is added , should form a sort of 
central viiinking olbce. tor the Mnniclpal ad- 
min istrat ion. 

Futukk Plans and [Policies. 

The. future of Kaiachi. says the report, 
will be what the leading eilizei.s may make 
of it. It. is full of promise. A change of out- 
look, new jd'.Uis a.nd new policies uie necesc.arv. 
If the present sit nation is boldly and judici- 
ously "handled, Karachi with its opportuni- 
ties may become at no distant date a hum- 
ming centre of induslry, a great entrepot and 
a flourislung port. 

A map or plan of tJtc fuiar<‘ ci(y taJdng 
tjognizanee of all its needs, residential, indus- 
trial, coininercial «and aesthetic, should be 
prepared and maintained. Jt, may be revi.'^'td 
every lime changes an* found to be necessary, 
say, once in five or six years. This plan should 
incJi(;ate the position of I he future circular 
and trunk roads and of the* zc)iii‘.s or districts 
set apart for s]HHdal uses. A city jdan on the 
lines indicated has been jirepared and is attach- 
ed to the report. ^ 

The appiiintinent by Government of a Cen- 
tral Advisory Board is advoi'.ated for co-ordi- 
nating the work of, and ensuring harmony of 
plan and action among, the several agencies 
engaged in developing the city and port of 
Karachi. On such a Board the Municipality 
should have a strong repri'sentatioii. 

One suggestion is tlial the railway admin- 
istration might be induced to lielpin providing 
chea]> transport by running rapid suburban 
trains up to the Malir station to enabh* the 
population to sjiread put and relieve conges- 
tion in the city. 

Regarding the three public utility services, 
namely, tramways, electric, power and light- 
ing, and telephones, the defects in the exist- 
ing utilities are. pointed out and it is thought 
that conferences between the Municipality 
and the Corporations concerned might lead 
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to the improvement of the services and re- 
d. action of rates. 

The appointment of a Committee is lecom- 
inendcd to h<dp to bring factory industries 
into existence. 

The ])ubiic welfare act iv it u s luthmio fol- 
lowed by the new (^oiqioration ji-p' ( Im u tc- 
ferred to and a further develoj.nui.t f)f tlic 
same is advocated. A hystem <d and 

lodging houses for tiie nnddlo classes and the 
poor on standard lines, a ])ro]>erly oivauizAul 
public library, and public reading rooms an* 
.‘suggested A mu.seum is in the nu!.kiiig ami 
art galh*rics might follow. 

Discussing the housing shoitagc <jucstion, 
it is rc'U’arkcd that the chi(if cau.se ol couges- 
tion was not that there was not iandi 

to build on, but that adequate transport faci- 
lities required to spiciul the po])ula1 ion, at 
rates which tlie ]>oorer population (an afford 
to pay, were lacking. The budding r(',Ktnc- 
tions were too many and land rents charged 
on expiry of leases were considered ]uohibitive. 
The essential thing is to arrange foi improved 
<rans])ort facilities and to give out lands on 
liberal terms to the public. This done, the 
ordinary lavs of supply and demand might 
be allowed to take their coursi*. 

The work of investigation begun by the 
writer should be continued and all necessary 
details worked out and ])rat.ticad act i('n taken 
on the pro]»osals for retrenchment and reform, 
ft is suggested tliat. two ofiieors should he plac- 
ed on speeinl duty for thi(’(‘ or four months, 
one of whom being an ollieirof the* Munici- 
pality and the oilier a sound business man or 
a Government oftic(‘r. The investigation 
should be pursued until every depiMt merit of 
the Municipality is dealt within the manner 
suggested. Some permanent results oi great 
value may be exp(*cted to follow from tiiis. 
if the work is faithfully carried (»nl. 'Die cost 
of the. additional eX]K‘nditur(* will bt* iinqipre- 
ciable com))iued to the great ad \ antaiU's and 
t he money value of the saving.'^ likely to ac< i ue, 
CkiNcncnsiox. 

All tilings consideivd, the Munuupal situa- 
tion in Karai'hi conipaies favourably with 
that of other offi(dently administeied cities 
in India. An eiiter])rising eitis^en of Karachi 
said to the writer a tew days ago : ‘'Whenever 
J return from a visit to Europe, a feidii^g of 
depression comes over me. Wlule in England 
and Europe they travel by inihs, our advance 
here can be measured only by inches. The 
Karachi Municipality might take lessons from 
the more progressive and wide-awake cities 
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outside the country and endeavour to do The criticisms levelled at the work of the 
things better, that is, endeavour lo keep all sub-comniittces uet'd not occasion any dis* 
its needs under constant investigation to en- appointment. 1h(‘ difficulties here met \vith 
sure steady progn^ss iind iinprovemenl . are no more tlnin wluit may be expected any- 

The Municipal finances bear favourable where else vvJjeu a bejiinning is made. In every 

comparison with those of other Indian cities, municipality llicic snIII be conllict of views, 

With regard to tiie criticisms levelled against friction, dissat isliu t ion, inequalities and ab- 

them, the report <juotes what an American normalities. But aiuK'st all these, through 

said of Britisli fiimm-es alter the War; "They all the bustle and (ontest, emerge sound de- 

say the tinames a.rc going to the dogs, although cisious and wist' ji-ctiou wdu<*h would not be 

it does so, so leisurely tliat it <locs not get otherwise o}»tainai)l(' (‘Xcej^t ])crhaps under 

there.’’ But this is not the same as saying the City Manager plan wdicn you get a good 

there is no room for imjirovement : the Muni- City Manager, oi occasionally imder the bu- 

cipality has yi't to modernise its financial rcaucral ic system by the .siirrtuider of the 

practices and book-keeping. democratic prim ipha • 

Economic and Rural Reconstruction in India. 

By R. A. Rahim, M.A., 

Development Officer, B. and O. Co-operative Societies. 

By rural Imlia I mean the villages of India future, an oigunizod (ffi'oit of tlie wliole ration 
treated not as mere appendages to the towns, ai.d devoted w(uk of self-sa( rificirg men are 
but as siilistantial entities which deserved w’anted. If t tiev asjnied for 8\varaj, it must 
consideration and respect from the ]>uhlic. On be a KaJ wfieretlie agriculturists, the aiti^^ans, 
the social, oconomi( and industrial impiove- the labourers would hav(‘ a full and resjieet- 
nients of a village, depends, in the main, the able life. 

futuri' of Imiia’s welfare. In 1921, India with Tn sjiile of its vast li'sources. India was poor 
an area of 18 lakhs sc]. miles had a popuJa- in every de^iarlment of life. Altliougdi agri- 
tion of 31,89,42,480; out of wdiicU only 10 culture is t he chief oceiqnition of tluj people, 
p(*rceut or 3 crores and 23 hiklis ln<’d in yet the production of nee in Imiia is only 

towns, and the rt'st 90 per (‘ent were to 1 /5 per a.<*re of tiuit. of Spain; vla^at, J 1ho.t 

1k; found ni villag(S. India- was divideii into of Kng Irani ami lliat of Denmark. Its soil 
273 dislnc-ts and contained only 2 316 yi(dds only 80 mds. per ‘Puglia" of jxdato 
towns but lia.l 6,(85,663 villages. 72.9 per while the soil of England produced 140 mds. 
cent of the jiojnilat ion, c., 23.06,52.350 in tli(‘ same arcr. TIu' jiroduftion oi wiicat 

peo[)le, are agruMih uriNt.s ; JO. 4 })er eent . /.c., per aeie in Imiia is (U' t he av<'ir,g(‘ 12 bushels 
3,31,67,018 p<H)})le. are employed ni imlus- only while (’anada, Dnited Kingdom, Ger- 
tri('s -mostly cottage and home industrie.s, maiiv. Ikdgium ;ind Denmark produced 27.7, 

5.7 p(‘r ceid in tveide and (mly 48,25.479 or 32, 32, 37 and 40 biisliels resjiectively. The 

1.4 ))er cent are in tiie services:, jiollce and econoinn; .salvation of India dejiends mainly 

army. Tliough the number of p(‘opI(' rrsid- u]) 0 !i the improvennent of Indian agricul- 
iug in \'illrges is overwdioliningly lajger tine. No politic ul <ievelo])nients can be 
than those living in low'us, yet the villages stable willioiit this basic foundation being 
are made to merely serve the jiurpo.scs of strengthened. 

the town.'S and exjiloiied in every conceivable 'I'lie national assets per head of the Indian 
way. India is the e[>itonic of the world. peo})le is incrca.sing very, very slowly, while 
It has got a rich variety of climates, soils, in foreign countries it has risen by lea])s and 
and natural facilities. Its mineral resources bounds. The following are the figures - 
arc vast and varied, it is self-contained Vear Indie China TJ. Kingdom II. S. A. 
in every way. It is meant by nature to 1814 Rs. 200 300 950 65. 

be the most prosperous oountiy of the world, 1914 Hs. 300 300 5.900 7,640, * 

but tho bulwark of population— the agricul- In a short period of only .seven years, 
turists- -are the poorest people in 1 lie world, thewoaltiiper capita of Japan has quadrupled 
To make them prosperous, to make them lead from 750 in 1914 to 2,800 in 1921*— that is 
^ happy life with some certainty of economic an instance to show that a country could be-^ 
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come rich, and economically sound very quick- 
ly if properly reorganized. The reasons for 
India’s backwardness are many- want of 
sympatliy and active co-operation ofthtM^lu- 
cated men wilh or tor the masses, loss of vita- 
lity due to im j)overished (‘omlitions, want of 
knowledge of hygiene and sanitary [udmiples. 
social customs, ignoram'c, etc., tdc. 

The longevity of the ])eople of India is on 
the decreavse- the average Indian life at the 
present tinn^ is only 21.7 years winch stood 
at the comparatively higli figure of 37.4 iu 
1900. In U.B.A. the si)an of life of av<*rag(‘ 
people has inc.r(*ased from 42 in 1900 to 45 
in 1924. (Vmso<jU(‘ntly, t]i(Mn(‘r(‘ase m pojui- 
lation is being v(‘rv mucli retarded. In 
1872-81’the percentage of imtrease in one de- 
cade was 23 b\it came down to 1.2 L.(.\ in 
1911-21. 

Then coming to the annual income of the 
average man, we find it is not more than 
Rs. 3 per head. The act ual ])ossession per heail 
of agricuhiiristvS and arrizans is Rs. 10 finly 
and the debt jun* head is Kh. 12. Majority 
of the people are deej)Iy merged in debt, 
the total of whicji amounts to Rs. 50 croies, 
whi<*fi has b(*en lent at an exhorbitant rate of 
interest- -varying between Rs. 35 to Rs. 96 
per (‘ent and by different grades of financial 
eX])loiters. 

The education too shows avervlow figure- 
tho number of educated peopi(‘ is only 7.5 per 
cent in the whole of India, and only 1.7 in Behar 
and Orissa, while in other e.ountries like Japan, 
England and IbS.A., tlie figiin* is b(*t\\<‘en 
90 and 99.2 })er (u*nt. In B<diitr and Orissa 
out of 100 jiersoiis there is only 21 in jin- 
mary schools and.^ in scM-ondavv schools. 

Now there is one tiling vitally wrong with 
India. Unless that is i pod out, India might 
get Swaraj a hundi’od times, but could not 
be prosperous and that tiling is exploitation. 
We find exploitation in (*very sjdieie of life. 
There is exploitation of soil by agriculturisls 
without returning back what tliey look out 
from the soil. There is exjioitation of vil- 
lages by towns, of masses b> intelligentsia, 
of one sex by another, of young by old, of class 
by class and of party by party. The most 
disheartening feature is that smdi exjdoita- 
tion was called ‘‘Kisniat"’ by the illiterate 
people of India. Tliey say it is their “ Kisrnat ’* 
to rot in such a miserable condition. God 
did not like to make them rich ami that is 
why they wore poor, illiterate and down-trod- 
dcn. But I v/ant to see a bed ter India in future 
and that could only be done by giving the 
masses their due, 


Dr. Tagore’s greatest lesson is to work for 
villages and to organize village Ris latest 
}>reaclung and practice is that unless thevil- 
lages are built up India cannot become ric,h 
or prosperous. GokJiale v\as for tin* spread 
of comjiulsory primary education Imt his life 
was nii)pe(l in the bud in the jinim' ol bis lile. 
Sir Sayed Ahmad and Mr. R. 1)a,.s gave up 
their utmo.st for the serviei* oi tlieir countiy. 
'I' he greatest man of the day is j\lahatma 
Gandhi, lie is not working lor the poor 
blit was 'working witfi the {lotir. But, the 
g<‘neral 1end(‘iii*y in (‘diieated India, unlortu- 
nately, is to give vocal and hj» jjomage to 
tliese great men or ft) adojit only tlie more 
histrionie or easii'r jiarts of t heir teachings 
and quietly ignoie the gr(*atest, and t'li'inal 
le.sson each taught in his words, deeds and 
life. If in the. place of the presmd more at- 
tractive and pojuilar activitii's, they jiad r(*al 
united service, the agneull urisls mid tlie 
artizaiis of India would soon be in a, veu'y difi’ei- 
ent j'osition. economically, socially, eiliuatioii- 
ally and therefore ])olitically. Nationn] [jro- 
gress could not be attained or retained if con- 
fined to a privi)cgt‘d fev\. with the tpasses 
ilisorgaruzed and disintegrating. 

The great think(‘rs and patiiots have, done 
tlieir level best to uplift tlie masses, but con- 
servative India is putting a stom* in its own 
liath of progress. After all Indni. has not 
b(‘en as conservative a.s pessimists tiled to 
make out. A picture of a moGier throwing 
her first-born baby in tin* (buitn's. ni Ganga- 
Sagar Mela, so that her subseipa'iit pjoLumy 
might live, sliowed one evil sujierstition they 
had long buried. There were eliild-marria,ges, 
marriages of old men with girls of temho' age, 
and the heartless, cruel treatment nn*ted 
out to widows. Allthe.se are soon becoming 
past history. Tlie biggest problem i he ma-sscs 
have to face at present is (»f rising prices. 
The prices of foodstnflV ai(‘ risiiiL> w hile Die 
income of the masses is not. The tvjjical 
agriculturist is ha,)f-fed, half-clad and 
iloundering in the gravest fd anxieiies. The 
peasants are suffering from jieeuniary difii- 
<*ulties and wdiat they earn by tlieir labour 
barely meet the demands of their credi- 
tors. 

At the time of need tin* agriculturist went 
to tlie Bo wear and liorrowed money at, the 
most exhorbitant rati* of inf ('rest of one anna 
per rupee per niontli. Tin* interest multiplied 
and what the agriculturist earned oi’ jirodimed 
in the field w'ent year after year to cover only 
the interest of the money borrowed. Being 
not in a position to repay the money, the poor 
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agriculturist had to imrt firstly with his bul- 
locks or oxen — his rigiit arm -then his land 
and lastly his home and Ixdongiiigs. He is 
now turned into a homeless vagaboml, tliief, 
pickpocket or beggar. He is then looked 
upon as a refuse of the society and eveiyone 
looks at him with contemptuous pity. Ifnii- 
dreds of those ex-propertied agriculturists 
and villagdariizans who had thus been hounded 
out of hearth and home can be neon on the 
streets of great cities, begging on the streets 
by exposing festering artificial wounds to get 
a few pice of cliarity. 1 ]iave en<|uirej] into 
the lives of many such and have learnt that 
their only sin had been that they were })oor 
ignorant villagers who liar) been tiliiTig the 
soil or carrying on some cottage indiislry 
but iiad somehow come under the bamdul 
exploitation of ‘So wear', ‘bania’, trader, 
dalal, speculator or landlord’s agent. 

To make India happy ar.d to relie tlie 
masses from their penury, co-oj>cratjo)i is 
essential. The establishment of Pancha 3 ’ets 
in the villages is necessary. The Co- 
operative Movement is helpful to agricul- 
turists in man}’ ways by lending them money 
at low rates of interest, by helping, them in 
selection of their implements, seeds, etc., 
establishing schools and marketing t heir goods. 
The educated should help the masses in estab- 


lishing co-operative societies and running them 
on a sound basis. When there would be a 
net-work of co-operative societies in India, 
then only the lot of the people would im- 
piove, then alone could the efforts of social 
workers of self-go vei’iniig institution v/ould 
be fruitful. E((>nouiic ceiiaii’ty of future 
has to pie('t‘(ie any other form ol substantial 
reform tir progress. It is only after we 
can re.-mgauize tlu' life, industry and busi- 
ness of tiie farmer and agriculturist, that 
we can honestly or practically ask him 
to have more education, more saiiitation or 
even great social ar d political ridorms. Tiie 
co-opcraiive rnovemcilt is midi'acouring 
its utmost to I Ills and will widcoiru- the 
co-operatiou of any other ag<‘ncy for the same 
purpose'^. The te< hnica] de])avt merits ot the 
Ooveinrnent are also helping them as iTiiich 
as possilile in providing selected and impor- 
tant seeds, manures and appliances and re- 
organizing the industries and business of 
weaving, bei-metal work, fisliiiig, etc., etc. 
If non-official efiort would be more rt‘adily 
and largely furthcoming oui battles vm!1 be 
lialf-wmn. Onc(* life is made fuller, Jiap}>ier 
and nobler for the agriculturists, artizaiis and 
labourers, it will at once b(M‘ome jiussible 
to buihl on this sound foundation a better, 
greater and more glorious new India. 


Wonders of the Cheirophone. 


“The nature of human speecir' was the 
subject of a lecture given by Sir liicluuxl 
Paget at St. Thomas’ Ho.spital recently. 

Sir Richard Paget showed lantern slides and 
introduced a number of appliances for de- 
monstrating how’ s])eech is j)roduced, among 
them the Cheiroplione. This instrumcia . <on- 
taining an organ reed, was held so that the 
fingers a(‘ted as a mouth. With the ai(l of 
foot bellows Sir Richard Pag(;l |)rociu<'o(l the 
sentence ” Hullo, Jjondon ! Are you there ?’’ 
and “O Lila, I love you,” and, in response to 
a call for an encore, repi ated the perfoi mances. 
The lecturer said that liuinan speech, at all 
events in the European languages, w'as based 
on whisjiered speech. We coukl say every- 
thing so as to be perfectly understood y»illiout 
usin^ the vocal chords at all. The puipose 
of the larynx was really to increase the range 
of our speech and to give it the musical quali- 
tiCvS of inflexion ami song. He explained how 
vowel sounds are produced by different postures 
of the tongue and lips, and whistled a scale 


upward and hummed :i .scale downward at 
the same time to show that the two opera- 
tions are independent. He said tJiut deaf 
mutes could readily n-ad the li])s of other 
people, alllioiigli they never heard tin* sounds. 

With the aid of tubes, each connected to 
an organ reed and blowm by bidlow.s. the 
lecturer obtained efteets resembling those 
produceil )>y the human tongue. »Some of the 
consonants, he said, were largely distinguished 
by the yiressure oi air with which they were 
made. 

Having given his domonstration with the 
Cheiroplione, the lecturer said that if and 
when the physical conditions for producing 
the voice of a Melba or a C'aruso were known, 
it should be possible to construct pipes wliich 
w^ouJd give single notc^s of the same acoustic 
quality as those voices. That would not 
mean that they could produce a vocal Robert 
a la Melba, for the way in which the. voice 
was used was not a question of acoustic, but 
of human psychology. 



Educating the London Poor. 

By Prof. M. K. Gidvani, M.A. 


Elpiiiontuiy education in London was on- 
giimlly su])|)licd by religious bodit's The 
first annual Pa rliameidary grant to these was 
made in 18‘>3. Under the Education A<-t fd 
1870, 8('hool Boards sprang up in the eountrv 
and these sta,rted what caific to lu; known as 
the Board Schools, These schools were main- 
tained out of the rates while the religious 
schools \v(‘re maintained out of voluntary con- 
tributions. The following Acts provided fur- 
ther for the educational needs of London. 
The Education Aet of 1902 made the Local 
Education Authority res])onsible for all kinds 
of education. The l^ro vision of Meals Act 
(1906) enabled local education authorities to 
provide meals for necessitous children. The 
Act of 1907 provided for medical ii spcdion 
and treatment. The Chihlren Aft of 1908 
dealt with negletled chik ren and chik ren 
in sordid surroundings, and tlie Meital De- 
ficiency Ad, 1928, dealt with mentally (b‘- 
fectivo children. The most important measur<‘ 
ill recent years is t lie Eflucation A<d of 1918, 
knowui as tlie Fisher Act. This provides for 
(Continuation schools and ediicM ion upto the 
age of 18. 

T HE Educational Authority. 

The J.«ondon (kuinty (\)un(’d. the L.C.C., 
is the Lociil Education Authority for London. 
Practically tlie wliole ol the Elementary edu- 
cation in London is under the (‘Ouncil's con 
trol, and in tlie v^arious branclics of higher 
education tlie C^Jiincil is closely associated 
with the London University and tlie govern- 
ing bodies of tlie Seeondary Schools and 
Polyte(*hnif*s. It has, besides, got its own 
secondary schools anil Training i*olleges. 

Tlie (Vmneirs cdueational exjieiidit lire is 
about i7,()00,()()() for eli'inentary and£l,500,00() 
for higlier education. Tlie (Viuncil receives 40 
j)er cent from Uovernment grants and will 
now' ri'ceive 00 per cent 

The age of comjmisorv attendance m im 
Elementary school is from 0 to 11, and atten- 
dance is enforceiJ by the aid of pf'rsoiial visits 
to tlie homos of the children by 850 attendance 
officers wdu) w^yrk in co-o])eru.t ion with the 
Head Teachers. The number of pupils in each 
class wm originally 60 but now it has lieeri re- 
duced to 40. 

In addition to the usual subjects, domestic, 
economy, handicraft, nature study, physical 
exercises, organiaed games', and swimming 


jie taught lncr<‘ascd attention is now' Ixdinj 
given to museums and school joiirm }s. Theie 
IS a tendency to diniini.^h th(‘ niiniln'r of exa- 
minations, iijid to give in(>r(‘ ireedoin lo 
teachers in framing, their ourncula. 

(’are of Children. 

The L.C.C. looks after the jihysical and so- 
cial welfare of the pujiils also. There aie 
Care (kuninittees which are conieri'od wjtli-- 

1. The Selection of children considered 
to be in need of 0*ee meals, and t he caie of t he 
families. 

2. TJie r-are of children in need of medical 
treatment. 

3. The care of neglected children. 

4. Tlie «are of children leaving scliool. and 
advice as to suitable employment. 

The (’aie Committees provide free meals 
to children who are unable to profit by tliejr 
educatior owing to w'ant, of food. 

Medical Treatment. 

Th^ cliikirim nre treated in the London hos- 
pitals, but tlie Council too has its treatment 
<•''‘ 1)1 res in diflerent parts of i he eit y. A ( l-aige 
<d’ one shilling is nuid^-* ]»er cliild which is re- 
duced to a })( nny for those who cannot p«v. 

For Kt'cie.'U'on tliere are Evening Play 
centres and Hiippy Evenii.gs Ass<w*iii1 ions. 

thCNTR.VL SCDOOLK. 

These are s])ec:a] schools wdth a Common ial 
ami Imiusjria] bias. Pujiils with s})<‘cial ap- 
tit ude are s<‘h'e1ed jd'ler t he age of 1 1 eed t||f‘v 
take a four-years eour^i' with a special cur- 
riculum. Til'S is framed with a vi<‘w to 
(‘uabling j'tipils to yiass dinjclly ndo commei- 
'•ial and imlustiicil jKfsitions, 

Open-Air Schools and J’layokoud 

(’L^SSE.s. 

There arc two Oijen-Air HcliO'^ls lor chihl- 
reii of delii-aU* ••onstit iition 1 visited one 
of tliese and fuuml that th<* cliildum Innl de- 
rived imnu'i se bemdit. Tiiey wen' given 
three meals fn-e t'verv flay and tlu'lr Dlnsi<‘al 
condition wa> kept undei careful (d»sciMdi«m. 
I found them at work in tl.e (‘lasses and m the 
gardens and th(‘ Head MisIttss told me that 
they wer(‘ very Jiappy at school. 

Besides these schools, there arc playground 
classes ill ordinary schools, and these have 
proved extremely satisfactory 
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For children definitely suffering from tu- 
berculosis, there iue .special schools. 

Tue Tkachixg Staff. 

There are alioiit 18,000 permanent certifi- 
cated teachers, of whom one-third are men. 
Almost all of these an* trained. The .salaries 
ar^: Head Teachers £200 to £550, Hoad Mis- 
tres8(‘s, £,150 to £110, A.s.si.stant Masters, 
Certificate^! £120 to £d00. Assistant Mi.’-tre.sse.s 
Certificated £108 to £225. 

A teacln^r ii.siially .s])ends 17 years in the 
service befon* being promoted to a liead 
toaeher.shi f). 

8upf a an NTT at ion of T each eb k. 

The Sujierannuatioii Act of 1018 pr(>vidos 
the following bemdits : 

1. ot letiiemont- (a) Lumpsum 

of one-llnrtieth of the la.st 5 years’ average 
salary hn* each year of service upto 45 years. 

(b) Pension.s of one-eightieth of Hie last 5 
years' avera'ge salary for each year of service 
upto 10 years. 

Books and Apparatus. 

Book.*'’ a.nd a.j)pariilu.s ari* .su])}>lied from the 
Central Stores. There i.s a .s(‘.hcme of circu- 
lating reading books. The Ojitical lantern 
is also MHcd and the Council has a splendid col- 
lection of 3,500 lantern .slides. I had occa- 
sion to borrow slides on India for a lesson to 
boys at the High School where 1 was teaclnng 

TJie (Council also maintains an ufi-to-date 
library of book.s dealing witii education. Tliorc 
are standard work.s on psychology, edm‘.ation- 
al method, handwork, hi.stoiy, geography, 
literatun* and art, mu.sic, economics. All 
teacdiers in the Council's service are entitled 
to borrow books. 

Schools fok Defective Children 

There arc two types of these : (a) Tho.se 

It was announced on January 20th, l!)26, 
that His Majesty the King-Emperor had 
approved the c.on.stitution of a Royal Com- 
mission on AgricuItTire in India, The terms 
of refi‘renc>e were published. at the .‘^arne time. 
Hls Majesty has now been pleased to ajiprove 
that t.he Commission should be compo.si^d of 
the following ; -Chairman : The Marcpiess of 
Linlithgow, d.l. Memhers: (1) Mr. Hubert 
Calvert, c.i.e., m.l.c., lc.s., Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Punjab : (2) I^rofes.sor 
Nagenclranath Canguleo, Professor of Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy, Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; (3) Dr. Lodhi Karim Hyder, m.l.a., 


for the Physically defective and (6) those for 
Mentally defective, known as the D.P. and 
M.l). schools. A .special Act of Parliament 
requires a school authority to maintain free 
schools for the Blind and the Deaf upto the 
age of 10 and the Conneil yirovides for these 
in its own .schools and in s])ecial ca.se sends 
them to missionary i institutions. They are 
encouraged to go to Elementary school and 
mix with the normal children. 

The Mentaj.ly Defective. 

T attended th(‘ J^arid M.D. schools in com- 
pany wdth Mr, Hill, Speeial Inspec.tor of these 
schools. Mr. Hill w^ns very kind and he 
always introduced me as ‘‘the Director of 
Education in India’'. 1 was impros.sed with 
the c.ari* tin* English peoyfie took of (‘aeh 
and every child and did not allow ]>hysical 
or other handicaps to stand in the way of a 
child’s re(‘,oiving education. Mr. Hill told me 
an intere.st)ng.st(*ry f>f this vdu<*h 1 (cannot help 
re])eating. A girl of the ege of ten was suiTer- 
ing from HvsLwia a.nd oilier Mental disorders 
and the floor ])arents had given her up as 
incayiable of nmeiving education. When 
approaclied by the Authorities they said so. 
The. Council Officer, however, w'as not satisfied 
and a sp(‘(*,]al niedi('al officer w'as a.'siked to 
examine the girl and submit a rejiort. Tins 
officer thougJit that tlio girl was suffering from 
Hysteria but tliat she was not im;apablo of 
rec(‘iving edm at ion. Tliis made it obligatory on 
the (‘ouucil to tak(^ charge of tJu‘ girl and since 
the yiarent.'' were rioor :ill lh(‘ expense's of treat- 
ment. mainte'iiaiice w'l'ie borru' !)V the CV>un- 
cil, Mr. Hill took the girl to a Mis.sionary 
Nur'iiiig Hoiut' in Wales where .‘^he (‘.oiild be 
projierlv looked after and also edueated. This 
instance leminds luv lorcibJy how the Eng- 
lish nation cari's lor each little (diikL the 
lowliest and tlie lost. 

Professor of Economic.^;, Aligarh University ; 
(4) Mr. Balakri.shna Sitaram Kamat. Member 
of the Bombay Agricultural Board ; (5) His 
Excellency Sir Henry Stanley l^wTcmce, 
K.C.S.I., Acting (b)vernor of Bombay ; (G) Sir 
James Mackenna, Kt., T.c.s., late Develoymient 
Conimissiom^r, Burma : (7) Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton, K.B.E., C.B., (k)mnjj.ssion(‘r under the 
Development and Roa,d Inijirovcmont Funding 
Act ; (8) Raja Sir Krishna Chandra Gajapati 
Narayana Deo Cam, Raja of Parlakimedi, 
Zainindar, Madras Prcsilency ; (9) Rai 

Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., c.i.e., m.v.o., 

late P.W.D. 










Indigenous Industries. 

By Christopher Hay, M.A. 


The following is from the J ndii atrial Canadu ■ 

There are those who would coniine industrial 
activity in Canada to what are customarily described 
as ‘‘indigenous industries”. That is to say» thpA' 
would ^ argue against the development of industries 
which must be deiiendent for raw materials on other 
countries, such, for instance, as cotton textiles, rubber 
goods, and so on. In order t(» prevent such develop- 
ment they would refuse protection to these industries. 

If Canadians have the energy and the ability to 
build up groat industries like the cotton and rubber 
industries, employing large numbers of Canadian 
workpeople, why "should they be refused an equal 
measure of protection ' to that accorded to other 
industries ? To put into effect a policy of no protec- 
tion for industries not indigenous to the country 
would mean the wrecking of the protp'ctive Rysiem 
and the strangling of much of the country’s industrial 
activity. 

The United StaU'S has rlevel«)ped great rublier 
manufacturing industries without a domestic rublx*r 
supply ; great asbestos industries without asbestos 
mines and great nickel industries without nickel 
resources of its own. Switzerland, an inland country. 


and with very few raw materials, is yet an important 
manufacturing nation, drawing necessary supplies 
from outside sources. Why shoiihl (Canada Ix' denied 
like opportuniii(‘S it its citizens have tlie enterprise 
to attempt them ? 

Canadians should Ixi given (‘very i<‘asoiiable en- 
couragement toen^^wanv manufacturing tlMd, whether 
raw materials arc obtainable in the nominum or not, 
if that field can bo jirofitably developed to the ad- 
vantage of Canadian labour and capital and the 
welMieing and advancement of the people gfuierally. 

1 have quoted the al)OV(‘ coiumeid in fidl 
heoanse it t<‘llin<^ly ])utstlie arguiufuit against 
the view that eounlnes should oidinaiily li's- 
irict their ir.anufaf turns to 1 lie raw prodiuts 
they possess in abunfiane(‘. The case of 
England is a \vell-knov\n argunu'nt against 
it. The (Vtnadian ease* as put l>y tin chi<d 
industrial organ ol that Doinnnon is the 
only national way oi ci(*v*iiig tin* whoit* (pte.s- 
tion. It is to be lioperl that tins view v\iil 
<iome to pievail hereafter 


Additional Water Supply for Bangalore. 

By D. Madhava Rao, B.A., B.E. 

Municipal Engineer, Bangalore City Municipality. 


In view of the failure of the Hessarg^iatt a 
Tank, owing to the failme of the nionsoon 
during tin* successive years, the supply of 
unfiltered water from wells in Bangalore has 
Been resorted to. The measures so far taken 
arc set down here briefly fur the information 
of the public and those interested in tlie 
matter. An aetTial inspection and survey 
of all Mie existing juivate and Municipal 
wells has been made and detailed plans ol 
several divisions lun'e been prepared with 
the })osilior of all the wells marked on them. 
Then' are, on tli<3 whole, 2,6d7 private wells 
in houses which are being used. They are 
capable of giving an average total daily sup- 
})]y of 1,250.000 gallon.s of water, calculated 
at the lowest figure of 500 gallons per well. 
At present only about 300,000 gallons are 
being drawn from them daily. Most of these 
wells are used only partly wliere intermittent 
supply of filtered yrater is given. No water 
is used in several houses where filtered viater 
is easily available. The proper distribution 
and supply of water from these private wells 
is a separate problem by itself. 

There are 62 Municipal wells in the whole 
City which have been opened up and made 


available for use, to most of which hand- 
pumps, elevators and electric ])innps have 
iieen fitted up. Prom these Municipal wells, 
at least 171.000 gallons of water urc being 
drawn daily. 

Besides wells, three large scheim's have been 
adopted in pla;*es where w^ater diffii'ulty has 
h(*en mo.st ki'cnly felt. In (i(Mvd;Hipet, wdiiidi 
IS most densi'Iy ]>o])ulate(l bt MiU and Rail- 
way hands, neither well nor iiltered water 
is available. Here, a masonry Keservoir 
of 6,000 galloiiR^ capacity has Ixm'ti built, 
wdiich Is supplied wntfi water from a Munici- 
pal w'oll fitted n]> with an eleetrif* Motor and 
Pump. The pipt* Imk' ihiongh whiili water 
is pumjH'd from tlie well to the Reservoir 
•s 1,507 fe(‘t in lengtli. 8ix sIreM stand-])osts 
have been given along the pi}>e lint' and ten 
taps have been ])Voviri(‘d for at the Keservoir. 
A largo Munici])al avoII has licen oj.H'ned up 
and kept in reserve' to su])ply this Reservoir, 
if ever the present sotu’ce fails. • 

In Chamrajpet there has bi'en a great scar- 
city for w^ater, espeiially in the more ele- 
vated parts. Over a thousand people living 
in these parts are being put to great incon- 
venience. Here, a Reservoir of 6,000 gallons* 
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capacity tian l>eeii provided. It is to l)e con- 
nected by means of pipe linos with a new well 
that is now boinj: sunk in Iht^ V Main Hoad. 
An electric Motor aiul Pump are beimi pro- 
vided for this well. Twelve stand- posts at 
the junefion of streets and twelve taps to the 
Reservoir are also to be provided to make 
the. supply from tliis well absolutely self- 
contained. 

In Cubbonpet, where also the cry for water 
has Ix^en persisteid, a masonry llestu voir of 
KkOOO galloirr cajnuuty lias been put up and 
is being (‘.onm^cted by a feet pijve line 

leading to the Municipal well behind the Sain- 
pigey I’ank, for which a Motor and Pump 
have been fitted up. The Reservoir is pro- 
vided with 12 taps and the st reeds wuth 12 
stand-posts. In case the water fv<mi this 
well is found inadequate for this Rescjvoir, 
another large Municipal well with an ample 
supply of water has bemi kept in reservo. Tlie 
supply to (hilibonfiet wull thus be assured. 

ArvangenuMits have been made, through 
tlu^ aid ef the Industrie.s De.^iartmeid, to uti- 
lize the Boring Plant for deepening existing 
wells and for putting up Tube-wells, wher- 
ever possible. This Plant is getting to be 
popular in tlie Basavangudi area, and en- 
quiries for its extended use are being received 
daily from Ohamarajpet and other Extensions, 
where at jirosiuit wells are few and far between. 
The question of adopting this Plant for more 


rapid use in meeting the increased demand 
for Tube-wells is und( r consi<leral.ion. 

It wdll thus be seen that there aie 2,637 
private wells in t he whole City, from which 
only about 300,000 gallons of water arc being 
drawn daily. From the three Reservoirs 
mentioned, about 20.(X)0 gallons of water »re 
being daily used. From the 62 Municipal 
Avells, 171.000 gallons aie drawn daily. The 
aiuoiml s])ci!t up-to-date is Rs. 30,000 and 
Rs. 10,000 more will be utilized for further 
developments in this direction. This will relieve 
the yuessurc on the suj^ply of filtered water. 

The above sup]>ly can be further supple- 
mented l>y an additional quantity of 200,000 
gallons per diem at an extra cost of Rs, 40,000. 
The schemes of pumjiing vvater from Kem- 
pambudi Tank and Bathing Ghat for Ba»aYan- 
giidi, (’hamariijf)et and Sankarpimim. and 
MaJli‘SAvaram res|)(M:t ivtdy will give us a sup- 
ply of 4(K),(X>0 gallons per diem at an addi- 
tional outlay of Rs. 40,000. In case the above 
schemes are fully given effect to, the whoie 
City witli its Extensions (*an be su}>plied wdth 
water as a substitut(‘ for filtiu’cd water from 
the Hessarghatta or Yehunallappa Setty 
Tanks. The avcragi^ quantity per head per 
diem that can be made ti.vaihible, from well 
su[>])Iies, will be about 8 gallons. It is. how- 
ev<‘r, hojied that this contingency of having 
to irn nr an i‘X])en(li1 uro of about Rs. 80,000 
mav not arise. 


British Industries Fair. 

A Visit to White City. 


Lomlon.- -The, first impros‘<ion niadi'. on 
those wdu» have had an opportunity of visit- 
ing the White City and Castle Bromwich, the 
London and Birmingham (Centres respectively 
of the British Jndust ries Fair, is t hat in the ab- 
seniHiof competition from Wembley a success- 
ful attiunpt has been inadi’ to secure a more 
representativt* display of the productions of 
British manufacturers than on any previous 
occasion. The decision of the Department 
of Ov'erseas Trade, under whose auspices 
tlie Fair is held, to revive the London section 
which was not held last y(‘.ar owing to the eoii- 
tinuance of the British Empin^ Kxliibition, 
met with a ready response from manufacturers 
and the number of exhibitors and the sjiaee 
occupied by the stands arc larger than at 
earlier Fairs. Visitors to the White City found, 
iii addition to all the old sections into which 


the London exhibits uu* divided, some new 
fealuves, iiicJudiug a display by the clothing 
and allied trades and of wirel<*ss apparatus. 

.\t Castle Bromwich, where soim^ of the* 
<'xliibits usually shown in London were lionsed 
last year, the Birmiiigham Chamber of Oom- 
mere.e, wiiosc olfi<-ials onct* more uiulerlook 
the work of orgamzation, has Ixion left free to 
develop along the old lines with the result 
that the })resent Fair constitutes a record for 
the proviiHa‘s. The permanent buildings, 
wbicli include two of tlie largest exhibition 
Jialls in the provinces, proved, indeed, too 
small to meet the demand for sjiace, and a 
new building containing 0,000 sip ft. of floor 
area has been provided to meet the require- 
ments of the 500 exhibitors who are parti- 
cipating in the Fair. Here, as at the White 
City, the exhibits cover a w’ider field and 
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include a display of working machinery in 
what may be regarded as a new electrical 
section. 

Concurrently with the organization of the 
Fair on a more ambitious scjale sjiecial efforts 
were made by the DepartnuMit of Overseas 
Trade to attract home and oversea buyers. 
A sum of £20,000 was allocated for publicity 
work, and s|>erial invitations were issued to 
50,000 oversea and 100,000 home buyers. In 
addition, stops wTre taken to announci* the 
holding of the Fair to buyers generally in all 
parts of the world. Tiie nu!nb(‘r of buyers 
abroad who took the trouble to respond to the 
invitation and annoiin/jod their intention to 
visit Kn gland was imieh larger than in pre- 
vious years, and this preliminary indication 
oif a large attendam^o of buyers has been borne 
out by the number who liave visited the 
London and Birmingham centres during the 
present week and the cjiaracter and valii<‘ of 
the business w'hich has been transacted. 

Pottery. Plate and CrTLERY. 

Consistent siij)port. has been given to the 
London Fair by the {lottery and glass manu- 
facturers and by t}i(\s(‘ engaged in silver, 
electro-plate, cutlery, and jewelry trades. The 
pottery section is well i('])resentative of tin's 
important industry, and favourable comnc-mt 
has been made by buyers on the at tempi 
which is being uiaile by British manufacturers 
to cater for the diversifuMl reijuirenienls of 
the world's market. 

In the silver and cl(’ctr()-])Iat(' sculioii nearly 
70 per cent of the firms occupying stand.s an* 
old supporters of the Fair. A new product is 
the w^are. having a porcelain lining with a 
silver or eloctro-pl^io covering, a combination 
whicli makes an unbreakable article while 
retaining all the advar.tages of pon'.elain as a 
food container. The cutlery exhibits reflect 
the dominance of Sheffield manufacturers in 
that field. A fine v'^ariety of wattdies and 
clocks is shown and the designs illustrate the 
methods wdiicb have been adopted without 
any sacrifice of quality or workmanship to 
challenge foreign (*oin petition in this field 
Among the examjiles of jew’elry work atten- 
tion has been attracted by the tine ning<* of 
platinum gem settings. 

('HEMICALS. 

CJhemieal manufacturers are responsible for 
a notable display to which upwaids of (>() 
firms have made contributions. The stands of 
members oi the Association of the Britisli 
Chemical Manufacturers contain examples of 
fee pharmaceutical, photographic, and other 
chemicals, tar and ammonia prodimts, dye 


intermediates, and certain heavy gooiks. It 
IS a significant proof oi the advaiKje made in 
this industry that over 1,000 fiiu* c]iemi<ia]s 
w hich were not made in Oreii.t Britiun in pre- 
w^ar years are now being produc(‘d. These 
include new medicinal juodiiets wlueh are of 
great interest. Tlie exhibits, iis a whole, have 
given proof to buyers that the Bniisfi industry 
while retaining its supremacy in thc.old lields 
has attacked other branches of tlie clemucal 
trade with a definite measure oi suecc.-s 
Sports and Toys and (Umes. 

Sports goods occu]>y a much larger area 
than for some years past, the stands covering 
tour times the space allotted to tins sce-tion at 
the 1921 Fair. This devidopmeut reflects the 
increasing attention which is being given to 
sports and games in all countries, hugely as a 
result of the pioneer work of Great Britain, 
and it is some consolation that if tlie supre- 
inae.y of the Britisii in th(? actual playing of 
games has been vsiua-cssfully ehalleiigcd by 
(dher countries the trade in siipjdyi ng the 
equipjrumt should }>e retained by home firms. 

Allied to the sports section is that devoted 
to toys and games, and while some progress 
appears to have been made in meeting the 
aggressive competition of foreign manufac- 
turers and a number of novelties are on view, 
the position cannot be regartled with entire 
satisfaction. It must be admitted that the 
hopes vvluclj inspired manufacturers of toys 
and gaiiK's to mak(‘ a sp(‘ciai (‘fi'ort in tlie im- 
iiK'diate post-war pciiod )in,ve n<*t been 
H'alized. 

The leather and Icat-hea* goods and faney 
goods sections are full of interest. In the 
first-named branch, in which homo firms enjoy 
an international reputation, a successful at* 
tempt appears to have been made to reduce 
manufacturing costs by the adoption of mass 
]»roduction nuT-hods for the chea])er goods. 
The Jiigh quality work in this group is tin* best 
ol the kind in the world. The dis])lay in- 
cludes some new designs of fancy hatlier, 
jukI it is clear that spi'cial attention has been 
given to the production of attractive shades 
of colour. For bookbinding leather the liome 
manufacturer has always held a high place, 
a.nd the exam])les exliibited of this kind of 
wmrk show that tliis position is being main- 
rained. On other stands wnll be found ex- 
cellent specimens of the materials used in 
the upholstering trade. 

There is a bcwdldenng vari<‘tv ut fan<‘y 
goods, including advertising novelties, art 
metal goods, mirror.s and screens, toilet combs, 
umbrellas and walking sticks, embroidered 
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fabric and paper coveicd articles, artificial 
flowers, and heraldic and fancy pottery. 
Special mention should be made of the articles 
shown which have been produced from casein 
material, a branch of trade which was foi irierly 
a Gorman nu)no])()]y, but on wdiich British 
inaniifaeturers ha\i‘ no'v obtained a firm liold. 

Musical instnunonls make an excellent show 
and a inuph larjjfer spjKU; than in earlier years 
has had to be ])iovi(I(;d. The scientific and 
optical instnnmmis make an effective display, 
and some of the special juachinery iistd in 
optical work is also shown. 

Nkw Tkxtfle Section. 

An entirely now section is that of tin* cloth- 
ing and allied trades No aUernpt ha‘< been 
made to cover tlni ti'Xlile industires for whicdi 
specie-! see,tional trade exhibitions are held, 
but some mafiid‘acuir(*vs of clothing, hosiery, 
linen e.orseis, ami glov(\s have taken advan- 
tage of tin* Fair to show to buyers an interest- 
ing rang<* c| BvilisU goods, and it is hoped 
that what has he.i'U done tins year may be 
the beginning of a more iniportaiit textile 
and clothing section. The furnitiiie and 
basket ware <‘xliibits are c.omparat ively few 
in numbci. but imdiulc sonn* gooil quality 
productions. 

Stationery and [inming are well lepresent- 
ed. Tli(» foodstuffs exliibits are large and fully 
re,pr<*s»mtat 1 ve, and art; notable for the v^er\ 
wirle rang(‘S t)f fooil ])roducts spei-ially parked 
for 1 he eX})ort triub-. 

The vMr(*l(*.ss section retl(*('tstbe grciwlh of 
tins branc-li of Mn* (‘Icctric.al induslrv. Mo.st 
of tin* Britisli m.iniifactur<*rs of radio-appa- 
ratus have taken st.amls, and the exhibits in- 
clude transmitting and r(*(uuving ajipaiatus 
for both coinim*rciiil and broadcasting services. 
Some, of the rece])tion s(its have, been designed 
for ojxo’ation’ off the main electric Mip])Iy, 
thus (diminating the use of Imtteries. 

Exhiutts at Birminoham. 

The Birmingham section contains exam- 
ples of British productions in a num}>er of 
important industries, including brass i<nind- 
iug, jiardware and iron monger y, power, light- 
ing. lieating, cooking, and ventilating, general 
engineering, mining equipment, motor-cars, 
cycles, and accessories by manufacturers who 
are not members of the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, agricultural machinery, 
guns, saddlery, harness, fishing tackle, and 
brewery, distilling and catering plant and 
fittings. 

Brassfounding and hardware constitute, 
m in past years, one of the chief departments 


of the Fair. The display of hardware is nota* 
ble, and there is an extraordinary diversity 
of products. 

Although mass production methods, making 
for standardization and cheapness, are pur- 
sued ill many Iwass works, there is still, as the 
stands show, a good diunand for superior pio- 
ilucts fashioned on exclusive ])atterns of an 
individual character. In castings the kcumest 
regard has been showui for buyei*s’ specifi- 
cations. 

Chea]) stamped goods are displayed in great 
variety, and it will bi^ found that in this field 
particularly British prices are meeting the 
closely cut quotations, of Continental compe- 
titors. The safe and lo(dc trades are making 
an exc.cllent display, and there are typical 
examples <>1 the w ire-worldng indnstiy. On 
other stands will lx* found a great variety of 
ranges, fire plaices, combination grates, ovens 
and heaters, and Jiidiators and (x>])j)erH. 

EngiiK'ding is more* adequately represented 
on the pr(‘sent occasion than at the 1925 P^iir, 
a result due in part to the inclusion among 
the exhibitors of many firms who preferred 
last year and in 1924 to make their display 
at the Britisli Empire Exhibition. The exhi- 
bit of the Assmuation of Drop Forgers and 
8tampi*rs reveals the importance of the drop- 
forging process m the ])ro(luction of the inter- 
changeable ]>arts wJuch are required in various 
branches of manufacture. The forgings in 
iron, (*ai}ion aiul i|lloy steels, and non-ferrous 
metals are uf every conciuvable shape and size, 
and. are used to an enormous extent in the 
construction of aircraft and automobiles, in 
railway a,nd agricultural engineering, and for 
general juii poses. This .tn'oup of exhibits, 
as vvellas otlit*rsatthe Birmingham Fair, shows 
in unmistakable, fashion the progress Avhich 
has been made during recent years in the 
application of sciemte to industry. Tube- 
making, machine-tool manufaetines, wood- 
work, and testing machines and weighing 
apparatus are well rejn’esented, 

A praiseworthy innovation is the number 
of w'orking exlubits in the new electrical sec- 
tion, many of the leading firms having co- 
operat^ed to give a representative display. 
The demonstration of plant for the generation 
of electricity in small units is of special interest, 
having regard to the impending Government 
scheme for the generation of ele<*.trical energy 
in super-stations on a national scale. 


No single organization has a right to appro- 
priate to itself exclusively the name of ‘‘the 
Church’’. — The Rev. TV. A. QrieU 



Economics in the West. 


Joint Stock Financing, 1919-1925. 


London. March, 1926.-— Altlioii!;!! tJni 
conHitioij of tlie trade from tinui 1o tirm* ean* 
not he determined vvitfi the accuracy of a 
thermometer or a footriile, yet many indica- 
tions of chanf^es over a period arc available, 
ill easily accessible economic phenomena. 
Some of these are well known and coinpara- 
tiveJy well understood, l>ut among those 
which can hardly be s^ described are siatis- 
tics of the amount of money directcil into 
industry year by year* Apart from the in- 
trusion of purely tinancial elements like mom‘- 
tary inflation, the aggregate sums may be, 
regarded as an index to the volume of the 
peojde’s savings and therefore indirectly to 
their general ])rospority or adversity. lUit 
in addition, the ty])e of. industries favoured. 


jMid still mure the type of secuntifvs is.sned, 
form a useful guide to the Ireiul o1 cvcnt.s in 
difTerent industries and in Iradi* as a whole 
a,ud to the vi(* ws giuierally h< id as tot lu* i ul uu*. 

The sums raised for indiist riul * y)iii poM‘s 
in the United Kingdom during the ])a.st seven 
y<*ars are shown in tlie ral)I(‘ Ixdow, with divi- 
sions according to grou])S of industries. It 
should be ex])h),im'd that tln^sc statistics are 
bused ill all < ases upon [)ri< es of issu<‘ ; they 
mice no aecount of issues of bonus or vendors’ 
sharetS. or of issues (oi redemjilion of outstand- 
ing lorg-term securit i(‘s prevjouslv held in 
this country oi of short -dati'd siM urities suth 
Ji'< bills. Issues by private companies ai(* 
included only wlnui paiticulars are publicly 
announced. 


New Money Rained by Companies of rarioun da'tseA, hyyears, 1919-2r>. 

(900 omitted.) 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

C 

Banks and Discount and Insurance 

2(),85r) 

19,051 

5,035 

1,898 

1,408 

5.107 

4,88 

Brew >rie8 and Distilleries 

2,8()8 

8,048 

4,401 

1,695 

5,187 

2,141 

1,484 

Miscellaneous Commercial and Industrial 

90,039 

180,202 

87,590 

25,809 

37,821 

85,881 

59,302 

Electric Lijjht and IVnver 

8,004 

1,982 

7,018 

8,240 

9,924 

4,080 

7,248 

Financial, Land, Investment and Trust . . 

12,531 

18,080 

2,070 

9,598 

7,237 

17,229 

21,592 

Iron, Coal, Steel and Engineering* 

89,105 

40,252 

5,785 

14,428 

9,803 

18,687 

1,535 

Mines 

9,588 

5,788 

960 

1,822 

4,420 

1 

0,504 

Nitrate 

172 

100 


1,082 

857 

1,170 

1,189 

Oil 

10,017 

16,083 

16,599 

17,080 

4,12H 

2,880 

1,823 

Ship])ing and Danals and Docks 

8.00S 

i:>,686 

0,052 

10,898 

4,550 

8,280 

7,8872 

Tea, Oofioe and Rubber 

8,181 

6,642 

1,.800 

473 

8,474 

1,707 

14,952 

Telegraph and Telephone 

5,455 

8,040 

540 

2,889 

89! 

54(^ 

2,180 

Trannvay.s und Omnibuses 

1,419 

1,549 

1,528 

1,655 

901 

8,928 

410 


219.97:{ 807,708 90,101 98,012 90,4()7 ltK),047 132,318 

* Including motors and aviation. 


The large increase in the total as [)et\v<‘en 
1924 and 1925 is deceptive, resulting from 
the restri(^tion imjiosed u])on the freedom of 
the market for nc\v capital. The unuflicial 
embargo on overst‘as, particularly foreign, 
issues materially affected the direction of 
investmenfc and diverted a greater amount 
to industrial juir poses, es[)ecially on be- 
half of domestic ente.r])ris(‘s.* In 1925 gov- 
ernments, exclusive of the British Govern- 
ment, municipalities, j)ublic boards, railways 
and gas and water companies borrowed £30 
millions less in this country than in the year 
before, the total of new capital issues of all 
kinds being £220 millions as compared wdth 
£223| millions in 1924. On the whole, there* 
fore, the increase in issues fo! industrial pur- 
poses canno't be regarded as a sign of a marked 
expansion in prosperity during last year, 
though it may be looked upon as evidence of 


welcome, modernization and development of 
I he nation’s productive and trading cquii)ment. 

The securities issued ii> exchanpt* lor the 
money put up by subscribers fall <u)iiveii)ently 
into two classes. They may rejireseiit debt, 
by which is im^ant debent ures, note's and simi- 
lar devices tor obtaining mom^y without 
Widening the circle of j»ropric(or.shi p : oj‘ 
capital, comju’i.siijg shares of all kinds and 
some stocks, whicii carry wdth tlieni ]»arlici- 
pation in the ovvnershi]i and, as a rale, tlie 
management of the business. From the point 
of view’" of <*vidence as to trade conditions, 
the important distinction is that whensas debt 
carries wdth it the right to a fixed late of 
interest, capital carries no right to dividend, 
though particular kinds of ca])ital may carry a 
jireference in the .sliaring out of such earnings 
as may be distributed. Consequently, neglect- 
ing the difference between the prosjjects of 
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individual concerius, the holder of debt enjoys 
greater security ; tlie holder of capital the 
chance of bigger returns. One believes in a 
sound heart and a (piiet life ; the other 
rejoices in a round of excitement, with the 
future in the lap of the goods. Changing 
circumstances, however, affect views taken as 
to the future, and a brilliant outlook will leaf I 
many to jrisk in shares savings which would 
otiierwise be carefully invested in debts. The 
distribution of n(^^v money as between debt 
and capital is, tlnuiefore, principally a matter 
of balancing of risks, the choice being largely 
dctenitined by tJie general outlook and hazi- 
ness atmosphere. 

The following table shows tlie propfctions 
of debt and capital to new money raised by 
companies in each of the last seven years: — 

Types fjf H'CcuHties issued by by yenrs^ 

1919-25. 

(000 omitted.) 



Debt/ — - 

— 'Oapiial — 

'total 


£ 

%of 

£ 


£ 



Total 


Total 


1919 . 

21,021 

9.6 

198,952 

90.4 

219,973 

1920 . 

46,682 

15.2 

261,026 

84.8 

W,708 

1921 . 

42,202 

46,8 

47,899 

53.2 

90,101 

1922 . 

48,804 

49.5 

49,808 

60.5 

98,612 

1923 , 

44,650 

49.4 

45,817 

60.6 

90,467 

1924 . 

38,076 

38.1 

61,971 

61.0 

100, (H7 

1925 . 

45,189 

34.2 

87,125 

66.8 

132,314 


It will be st‘en that the maximum propor- 
tion of debt was raisf'd in U)22-23, and that 
the ffgurcs fell off materially in the succeed- 
ing two years. From the figures for the last 
two years it might bo inferred that 1925 sliow- 
ed a substantial impTovemont over 1924, but 
here again, the movement is deo(*ptive. The 
rubber boom attracted large amouritsof nioi.cy, 


almost entirely in the form of ordinary capital, 
into the piirehase and development of estates, 
and if the tea, coffee, and rubber group of 
(*om panics >vere eliminated from the statis- 
tics the proportion of debt to new money 
would bo 37.7 as compared with 38.6 in 192i. 
In the light of this fact it would be unsound 
to deduce that business prospects in 1925 
had ap])eared much more promising, or that 
conditions had been markedly better, than in 
1921, 

Miscellaneous commercial and industrial 
companies, whieli incj^ude an almost infinite 
variety of undertakings- artificial silk, Ger- 
man }>otasli, newspapers, cotton growing, 
liotels, for example- -show'cd a rise in the pro- 
portion of debt. In iron, coal, steel and engi- 
neering, a collection of basic, primal y im! usiries, 
where any movements that take place are 
liable to be ])articuiarly marke<i. the increase 
was greater. In shipping, which is vitally 
affected by (conditions in o\ers(.‘as tiad(‘, th(3 
rise was gri'aier still. The record for 1925, 
ill this as in other departments which furnish 
indices as to the sub-surface course of events, 
WTvS, therefore, by no means a «ood one. 

As n‘gaids long-term olianges in nu'thods 
of (inauemg, the year had little effect, so 
far as can at present ho traced. The table 
shows the various groujis of industries, ar- 
rai.ged, with on<‘ exception, according to the 
comparative preponderance of debt or capital 
in the new money raisiul over the whole piu'iod 
1919-1925. In all tJie.se groups together 27.6 
per cent of the new money laised (luring the 
seven yeaiv. was in the form of d(d)t and 72.4 
per cent in tlie form of capital. 


Types of Securities Issued by Companies of Various Classesy aggregate figureSy ) 919-25. 

(000 omitted ) 



— 

Debt — 

- -Capital — 

I'otal 


£ 

/o 

£ 

% of 

£ 



Total 


Total 


Traaiways and OmnibaBe.s 

7,504 

65.4 

3,970 

34.6 

11,474 

Shipping and Oanali^ and l)oekz 

. 33,124 

52,0 

29,848 

47.4 

02.972 

Electric Ingbt and Pouer 

. 18,701 

49.0 

18,988 

50.4 

37,689 

Iron, Coal, Steel and Engineenne: 

. 48,830 

45.7 , 

58,022 

54.3 

100,852 

Bn^werifis and Distilleries 

6,425 

31.2 

14,190 

68.8 

20,021 

Financial, Land, Investmetit and Trust 

. 21,906 

26.1 

62,043 

73.9 

83,948 

Mines 

5,631 

17.4 

26,813 

82.6 

32,444 

Motors and Aviation 

4,283 

16.6 

21,463 

83.1 

25,746 

Telegj-aph and Telephone 

2,340 

15.7 

12,602 

84.3 

14,942 

Tea, Ooffee and Rubber 

3,223 

10.2 

28,625 

89.8 

31,748 

Oil 

6,113 

8.1 

68,977 

91.9 

75,090 

(Banks luid Discount and insurance 

188 

0.3 

64,108 

99.7 

61,296 

Misoellaneousi, Oonimerr jal and Indnstritil 

. 128,35.5 

27.2 

343.040 

7‘?.8 

471,395 

GoVERNMJSNT and A<JRICUbTUKP:. 

dealing with various aspects of the 

problem 


Recently two more publicatiotns have been of agriculture. The first was a white paper 
added to the library of official documents on agricultural policy^ in which the Govern- 
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ment an non need ViU.’ioiisi sehemes for aiding 
farming on the more iechnieal aide and pro- 
nounced agaijist both subaidieK an<] protec- 
tion. The .second was a lengthy report on 
agricultural credit, whicli revicw(‘d in detail 
the meehaiii.sin of financing as il at pre^sent 
exists both here and in America, and made con- 
crete pioposal.s for improving the machinery 
in use in this country. The inad(Mpiacv of 
credit facilities for day-to-day j)ro(ies8Cs as well 
as for long-term })iir])oses has been inve.sti- 
gated before and described in the rey>ort ot 
the (committee on Agricultural Credit, which 
was summarized and commented upon in the 
‘‘Review” throe ycar^ ago. Legislation was 
then passed to give efEect to the Committee’s 
recommendations, but the facilities rendered 
available have been utilized .scarcely at all. 
The proposals now made are, therefore, ol 
considerable interest. 

The two os.sentjals in <u'edit for agriculture 
as in other industries is that the borrower 
should knenv, tirst, w'luit his credit costs ; se- 
cond, whai It earns. The latter is a mattm* 
for Die farm(*v himself, and can be achieved 
only by an adequate costing system. The 
first is de])endent largely on the available 
methods of finam ing. Under pre.sent condi- 
tions the fanm r is to a great extent ignorant- 
of the (M)st of his short-term credit inasmuch 
as he borrows largely from tradesimm, mer- 
chants, aiictioneer.s and other middlemen and 
siippli('rs of the farmers’ requisites, who in- 
clude the charges for a(5cojnmodation in the 
])iic.es of goods supplied. An additional dis- 
arlvantage is that in many cases tlie farmci- 
is n'stricted in his operations by obligations 
both to nieet hi.s requirernent.s and dispose ol 
his products through his (U'editor. 

TJie report, therefore, advocates the en- 
couragement of borrowing on a Iarg(‘r scab* 
from banks instead of tradespeopio, and to 
this end two main proposals are put forwartl. 
First, it is suggested that legislatifin should 
be yias.siMl making it possible to give to a. bank 
a valid charge, in the form of a (diattel mort- 
gage, on particular ‘‘temporary” feimiiig 
assets, tlic character of which to be chdined 
by law, this charge t<» rank before all others 
except tliose in respci^t of rent, rates at d taxes. 
It is claimcil that this instrument would be 
vastly superior to the hill c»f sale, wliich is 
generally regarded as an odious document, 
chiefly resorted to by juospective bankrupts. 
It would involve jio yiublicity beyond being 
recorded on a register, which would be open 
to inspection solely by banks* As an alter- 
native method, it is suggested that the banks 


should be cmpow€>red to take a floating charge, 
with qualities similar to those of the chattel 
moHgage, on the whole of the borrower’s 
liquid assets. 

The second proposal i.s that tlie stdieine for 
<‘f)-opei'ati\e credit set up under Section 3 
of the Agricultural Drcdit Act ol should 
he allow<*d to la])sc. Agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies should then l>e registered under 
the industrial and JVovjdent Soe/dics Act, 
With the function of endorsing mem- 
bers’ promissory notes or bills of exchange. 
A member would be entitled by arrangemiuit 
to obtain supplemontary credit from his bank 
up to a certain limit with the aid of pa]>er 
endorsed by his society. In resjiecd of bills 
or notes met muther by the debtor nor out of 
accumulated reserves of the society, members 
would be liable to the extent of the nominal 
value of their shares, which would noiirially be 
(‘.onsiderably higher than the amount paid 
up. The Government might perhaps give 
.some assistance by taking shares in such asso- 
ciations. 

By these means it is thought to encourage 
the farmer to pay cash for goods bought, 
borrowing when ncceSiSary from Ids bank, and 
thus to ai^quire greater knowledge ol the co.st 
of accommodation and greater freedom in 
the marketing of his products. In Die words 
of the report, the scheme aims at “permitting 
the etxmomic (condition of farming freely to 
determine the amount of credit it can employ^’. 

As regards long-term imd intermediate 
credit, the suggestion is made Diat a new 
institution, a Central Land Bank, sliould be 
founded to make mortgage loans to farmers, 
raising the funds for this purpose by the issue 
of debentures to the jiublic. Its powers and 
constitution would be prescribed by law, and 
it would deal with the farmers through the 
agency of the joint .stoek banks. Both in 
r<‘spoct of long-term and of short-term credit, 
therefore, the leport contemplates eoncen 
t rating the business of accommodating the 
farmer to a greater ilegree tlian at ]n'escnt 
in the hands of t?xisting banks. TIm* basis 
for this underlying jirojjosal may be cxjiressed 
111 the statement that “the banks in this 
country are so firmly establislK^d and their 
branches s<i widely distributed that no other 
system of lending institutions could hope to 
rival their va.st resources and experience ”. 

The two main innovations are thus the 
chattel mortgage and the lantl bank. The 
attitude of tlie Government to the proposals 
has not yet been clearly defined. General 
approviSkl has however been given. The Minister 
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of Agriculture announced, in answer to 
a question, that the Government intended 
to introdutje legislation to improve existing 
(jredifc facilities for agriculture, that the pro- 
posals would follow the lines of the report, 
and that it was hoped to introduce the neces- 


sary hill without any great delay. It is to 
be hoped that the machinery when set up will 
meet with more general acceptance and greater 
juactical success than that made available by 
the Act of 1923. 


Cannadian Trade and Finance. 

Canadian Business during 1926. 


Montreal, March IK 1 926.— The generally 
favourable annual reports issued by the 
Canadian Corporations, combined witii the 
excellent })osition of all Statistical indices 
and a general increase in the volume of for- 
ward buying indicate a more encouraging 
outlook for Canadian business in 1926 tlian 
at any time in the ])ast five years. The 
annual statements ro(KmtIy published by the 
leading industries and public utilities, with 
few exce])tions, show an improvemeut in 
earnings ovtu' 1921. 

The volume of oonstrucKoii <‘.ontracts 
awarded in January signify that business men 
are taking advantage of the saving in cost 
of material and labour which may be realized 
during the wnnter months. Building awards 
for the month amounted to $12,669,000 the 
highest on record since 1913 with tlie exception 
of 1920 when the price level was abnormally 
high. Business and industrial buildijig are 
on an apjueciable liigher level tJiroughout 
the country, the former showing increases of 
272% and 240% over Jaiuiary 1925 and 1924 
respCM'tively. A still greater fJevoIoj)ment 
is registered in industrial building a mount' 
ing to 76(K/;, over 1925 and 1900% over 1924. 
/Vs a result of this activity the em])ioyment 
index for the building trade stood at the 
higliest j)oint yet recorded for the month. 
This trend in favour of winter building is also 
reflected in tlie December figures. Increased 
constructioji in business and industrial lines 
not only manifests a revival of confidence, 
but construction work provides an iinj)ortant 
vStiniulus to general trade activity. 

K(q)orts of a larger volume of forward 
buying throughout the country arc substanti- 
ated by the man u fact tiring employment index 
which is much higlter than for tlie same date 
since 1921. Textile plants, with the excep- 
tiont of garments and personal furnisliings, 
are working at increased capacity, and the 
iron, steel and non-ferrous metals products 
industries are well employed. An increase, in 
the car loadings of merchandise L.C.L. and 
mificollaneous freight indicate that the general 


distribution of goods continues on a broad 
scale. 

Further confidence in the general business 
'situation is reflected in the security market, 
the index f>f wliich has established a now high 
record. Commercial failures continue to de- 
cline both in number and volume of liabilities. 
The seasonal curl ailment in general employ- 
ment was the smallest, yet registered for Janu- 
ary, the index standing at 89.6 the highest 
for the month sim^j the recorrl was begun in 
1920. Newsprint and ])ig iron production 
both show appre(5ial>lf increases over the 
corTes]>onding month of last year, the ship- 
ments of the former being 14,000 tons larger 
than last year and double those of 1921. 
Diversification in (.anadian Ageiculture. 

The comparative flcjkleness of wheat makes 
a half billion bushel crop seem so spectacular 
that there is some tendency to forget the 
value and importance of other farm products. 
Tfie farm revenue <lerived from other sources 
is not only underestimated, but the fact is 
forgotten that in years when the return re- 
ceived from \\heat is low, the revenue from 
other crops does nuicli to maintain the farmers’ 
buying powm*. Besides other imjiortant grain 
crops tile potato, ]>oultry, fruit, and dairy 
])roduet,s cf Canadian farms yield a most 
substantial revenue. The value of dairy 
])rodiicts alone for 1925 is estimated at 
$300,000,000 a sum wdiieli lends it.self to very 
favourable eoriipaiisoii with the total received 
from wheat. Thi.s t.otal repn^sents a most 
vapid develojunent since 1921 ; in Manitoba, 
for instance, the first butter exported was 
sent out in 1915. Although exjiorts constitute 
a rather unsatisfactory basis for estimating 
the development of secondary farm production, 
yet the following table showing the increasing 
value of some half dozen agricultural exports 
during the past iew years, gives some indica- 
tion of the })rogvess toward diversification and 
varied opportunities in Canadian agriculture. 
Some suggestion of the unreliability of exports 
as indications of total value of production 
may be secured from tlic fact that out of 
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175 million lbs, of cheese produced, 150 million 
lbs. were exported, while out of 180 million lbs. 
of butter produced, only 26 million were 
exported. 

Exports of some Canadian Products. 

(000 omitted.) 



1925 

1924 

1925 


$ 

$ 

$ 

Meats 

. . 23,668 

25,675 

37,715 

Wool 

1,991 

2,479 

2,501 

Potatoes 

2.620 

2,603 

6,262 

Fruits 

8,378 

8,335 

8,137 

Butter 

4,906 

8,000 

9,918 

Cheese 

. . 23,446 

22,376 

34,576 


In producing and exporting th^'se kinds of 
products Ganadiars rec'oive a much larger 
proportion of the ultimatci consumption juice 
than they do when exporting gTain, lumber 
or pulp, they are more nearly tinislied products. 

Frequently not only is it possible to secure 
a revenue more de].Rmdable than that from 
grain, but these other products make no such 
highly seasonal demands on labour supj^ly. 
The farmer is seeking lor jjroducts whicii will 
have a more steady flow' and which will leave 
him less dependent upon vicissitudes of weather 
and market in much the same way as the manu- 
facturer of seasonal merchandise is seeking 
to stabilize his production by manufacturing 
standard or secondary articles in off-season 
periods. 

Aside from the increase in volume of produc- 
tion, and in the value of these varied farm 
products, that has (;ome as a result of general 
rise in agricultural prices, it is of interest to 
note that the Canadian farmer is becoming 
increasingly interested in (juaJity production. 
The markets of the United Kingdom are 
show'ing greater cvRfldeiice in Canadian goods 
and tliere is a decreasi.ng number of complaints 
in regard to shipimuits. General co-operalion 
has been required and secured in order that 
the grades of farm products exjiorted might 
be Ijetter standard i zed , I ii the grades of butter 
and cheese the greatest improvement has been 
showm by the farmers of Western Ontario. 
Grain, wool, meats, eggs, butter, cheese and 
many other products, particularly fruits, are 
bringing in much better returns jjs «a result of 
more careful grading. Of course, inferior 
goods are penalized in the process but the 
careful work of the better farmers received a 
much more adequate reward under a system 
which yields a satisfactory price for high-grade 
goods. 

The following tables are of interest in 
that they show the comparative rate of deve- 
lopment of butter production in the various 


provinces. The volume of produiition * in 
Quebec and Ontario is so large that it tends to 
conceal the very rapid develojuneiit ejoing on 
in the West. 

Production of Creamer v I'ctter (-.-vnada. 



1900 -25 (inclusive.) 



Prince 

Nova 

New 


Edwartl Island 

Seotia 

Hninswick 

1900 

562,200 

334,211 

. 287,814 

1910 

670,908 

354,785 

849,633 

1916 

539,316 

1,240,483 

776,416 

1920 

.. 1,166,032 

2,503,188 

1.053,649 

1922 

.. 1,262,006 

3,329,426 

1,224,030 

1924 

.. 1,358,381 

4.139,409 

1,155,108 


Manitoba 

Sa.skatcdiewan Alberta 

1900 

. . 1.577,010 


745,134 

1910 

. . 2,050,487 

1,548,096 

2,149,121 

1916 

. . 5,839,667 

3,881,014 

7,544,148 

1920 

. . 7,578,549 

6,638.656 

11,821,291 

1922 

.. 10,559.601 

8,901,144 

15,417,070 

1924 

.. 12,632,814 

13,493,070 

22,288,888 


Quebec 

Ontario 

Brit. Colum. 

1900 

.. 24,625,000 

7,599,542 

395,808 

1910 

.. 41,782,078 

13,876,888 

1,206,202 

1915 

.. 36,621,491 

26,414,120 

1,204,598 

1920 

.. 41,632,511 

37,234,998 

2,062,844 

1922 

.. 57,258,470 

51,633,070 

2,916,183 

1924 

.. 66,596,627 

59,954,581 

3.671,370 


Dairy products are now exported to the 
United States, South Africa, the Far East and 
all the countries in Europe. With such 
widespread sales of Canadian Dairy products 
it is most imjiortant that their high quality 
be generally recognized. The improvement in 
storage, refrigeration and transportation faci- 
lities has done much to aid tiiis pro(‘.(‘ss of 
adapting production to market requirements. 

ArPLES. 

In the Imperial Ajqde Shows in England 
during tlie years 1922 to 1925 Canadian 
.Vpjdes won 64 first places, 75 seconds, 24 
thirds and 22 spcrial prizes. In 1925 the 
British Columbia Jonathan was judued to be 
the best dessert a]>p]e in t iic Bntish Empire 
and the jmnnier cooking apjile was t lie Ontario 
Rhode Island Greening. In 1925 and 1924 the 
Canadian growm McIntosh w'as judged to he 
the best dessert api)h‘ in the hhnpirt* 

At the present time about 2()0,(R)0 acres 
are devoted to a])f)lc ondiarvis and there are 
about 12 million ajiple trees w'itJi an annual 
production worth nearly tmi million dollai's. 
While there are dose to 200 varieties of ajiples 
grown in the country >ct licie is a case wjicre 
simplification and standardization would be of 
very direct benefit to the farmer. It has been 
estimated that 20—25 varieties would meet all 
the requirements of both marketing and .soil 
condition. If these varieties were carefully 
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selected and the product standardized the 
return received from the same labour would 
he nnu'ij increased, (‘anadian a})j)les are 
already exported to the Unitt'd Kingdom, (lie 
United Stales, Bermudeu. Britisli South Afrii'a, 
China, Denmark, Irisji Free|^Slate,New Zeuiand, 
Norway, Sweden and other countries. II the 
world as a whole is to be tauglit to appreciate, 
our a|i^plej^ we must so standanlize the firoduct 
that the demand will eenter on ecTtain well- 
known varieties. 

Mr. G. PA McIntosh, Hie Dominion Fruit 
Commissioner, states that five of the provinces 
are already producing apples on a comim‘r(d«aI 
scale and that it. will be feasibh* 1 V‘t Manitoba, 
Saskat chewan and Alberta to i>rodiice certain 
varieties in sufficient- (quantity for theii own 
use. [iCud. year 12 million dollars was spent 
on imported fruits. With tlie recognition of 
the valiK' 04 variet y in diet and of Hie nee-essity 
for vitamines in foovl, fruit is becoming an 
iiicreasingiy important article of diet. Our 
pre.sent home a])[)ie consumption is .so low that 
it would be nf'.oessary to double our pieseiit 
crop and to consume the. whole of it at home 
if all of Canada were to achieve the ‘"apple a 
day’' habit. One ste]) in the direction of 
increasing the popularity of |}ome-gro\\n fiuit 
WU.S the national a<l vindising ca-m]>aign for 
(ioiisimiptioii of home-grown fiint/. imtiatCil 
by the CiMiatiian Horticult nrai Sue c,y\ and the 
campaign for tlie beiu'fit of Canadian {i]i]iles 
initiatO(i by tlie Okanagan Vidl:\v ;:]^pie grow- 
ers’ ji.ssof.iaiion t jci.! eiilniinated in a|)])}e week. 
Apple week was a success and future fruit 
wiH.'ks should aid in thssenr nating tJie advan- 
tages of ea.ting our own delicious fruits. One 
rather fira/dical suggestion in tin* diuM-tion of 
popularizing up])les in Canada wsxs to the 
effect that standard grades of apples .-.old in 
stamiardized packages of about half piuk 
c.apacit)' \Mudd nuiet Hie general demand for 
a small (plant ity unit. 

P>uit and ilairy products will b(' in constantly 
grcatiT demand as world jiros peril y and world 
buying jiower improves. Labour’s d^umuid for 
increased variety of diet will (»X])ress itsidl in a 
demand for more of these j>roducts as wages 
in Europe get ]>e< k to their pre-war buying 
power. It is mojc important that tlie farmer 
as well as the luariufac-turer should realize 
that inc-rcased wmrld stability wdll be reflected 
in a demand for increau^ed variety of ])roducts 
rather than in a direi*! increase in the total 
volume of consumption. 

Tlie development of our apple exports is 
an example of the marked tendency for 
Canadian farmers to diversify their farming. 


An added advantage which comes from diver- 
sification is that it hel]>« to makv t he farm more 
nearly self-sustaining than when it is a one 
ci’O]) farm. 

English Bank SrEECHES. 

The outstan(bi(.g feature in the annual 
sfieoches of t he Cliairman of the leading Englisli 
Banks was a (iiscussion of Great Britain's 
return lo Hie goid standard. T)u‘ consensus 
of opinion se(‘m{*d to be 1 ha.t while there had 
been some ti mporaiy dilliciill ies in the process 
yet the results are already justifying the step. 

In th<* discu.'-^.'-ion oi t he ycar’.s devidopmeiits 
Mr. F. H. Goo^itmough, ('thairman of Barclay’s 
Bank. Lid., ciii]diasi^e(j the return to the 
gold standaiii, the])roblems arising out of the 
Uniied States gold sur]'!ns e.nd the woild’s 
neeil for capital. 

‘“One of the* civot probI<‘nis at llu* present tune ip 
that of obtaining an adopnale .snj>|)ly of fresh capital 
not. only lor tho Britif.h Km pile and its development, 
hut also for n*any otlvn* countries, which having lost 
a aiibatautial amouiil Oiiur cajntal tbroiigb the w'ar, 
now find great difhculty in reluming to prosperity, 
in meeting tlieir liulabiies. and in setting their in- 
diiNtrie.s again at wort. 

“The very great industrial and speculative activntv 
in the Thiited Stutiv. Amen(‘a has had the cf>Vi*t 
of M smalku’ amount of Iku’ resources Ix'ing avail‘j[.ble 
for mve^tmeiit abroid, and lu thi* last fevv montliK 
she ]ins 1ran'^f(n(‘d balances from Loudon. Kor tho 
tiHii' being, tluu'elnrt' whiLt ,\ruorican r< sources are 
inor*“ fully el Imm*', and v/ith tho removal 

b^ tin* lirjlisii (hneiuuicut ut the restriction on tlie 
granting oj loans mi the Loudon uuirtel. 

those vvito iLC(-L fresh capital aic again looting to 
London a.s a c<niie. I jiavi* pomted o|jt on a pi*'*- 
vioiiK occasion how liu^ n latiw advanlau* - of London 
and New VtU'k as e(*ntres for ihc suppl\ ot capital 
would, in all prnb.tbillly, alU^ruatc from tinie to time 
with the fluctuating conditiouK w hh.h would probably 
occur in their n*bp(u ti\e luarlu ts, 1 1 is of very gn^at 
importaric(‘ Iroin the of view ol increasing our 

iutuKN invisible cxpoits, an \V(*.U as with the ohj(*ct 
of in vest mg abniad tor the benefit of our industries, 
that at th<* prcMUit tnur we should supplv tho.s (5 
demands as far as po.:,sible. provided we can do so 
with .safety 

‘‘No one e.'in iineteJ! with any degree of eertainty 
what part Amenea'.s surplus gold will play in the 
world’s <*'’onomic system or how and when it will be 
abstnbed. The present surplus inav become av ailable 
lor the world’s iicttd.-^, if and when the ])ov\er ot other 
countries to draw gold is restored. In tliat ea««», 
history may ouci^ again rc]K'.'it itself, and a.s, after the 
Krench Ibivoiutirin, tie Loea-t acc'urnulation nt gold m 
Kngland was grad nelly dj.spc'i-scd, .so again then* maybe 
a re distribution of gold, when a conuuon ievel of 
fUiccH has p-asserteif iiseU and e.xcbarigos arc re -ad- 
justed, with a return to normal trade condition. 

“Again thmx. is tin* [lossiblc, tlnuigli unlikely, 
alternativi* that the surplus gold may lx* ]>ormitU‘d 
to form a basis for fresh credit in the United Btates 
upon the existing legal conditions for a partial gold 
backing, and there might be a further and continuous 
rise in p/ices there, which would react on world prices. 
The handling of the probleni is one of gieat ^npoTtsines' 
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and it would seem to point to the desirabilitj^ of co^ 
operation betweeii all tliose who would lx* chiefly 
concerned, and especially between the British arul 
American Tix‘asuhes and the Bank of K’ngland and 
the Federal Keserve Banks, so us to avoid a (oo raj>,'l 
relt>a«o on the one hand, or too rapid deflation on thi* 
other, Huc*h as would wsult from unwise e<un]x-titi():i 
for the available supplies. In all probability it will 
be found necessary to affect econon/ies in the use of 
gold, even after the gold now in the. United States 
is fiiy distributed, because of the greater volume oi 
credit* and the higher levfd of pricf*s as compaied 
with pre-war times. It would for that reason he 
equally inifiortant that gold should not be lost to tie- 
world * through passing into hoard, but shouUi he 
available for the world’s e(5onoinie. use.” 

Mr. Wcilitii' Leaf, the (.'hainnan of the WesU 
luiiister Bank, roviewi^il the* history of Britisli 
fiiTreiiC-y and pro}>osed a more fdastie method 
of note issue wiiich would tend, on the one 
hand, to make tlie volume of eurreimy more 
nearly proportionate to the needs oi eommen t* 
and on the other Laini, to pro vim I inflation 
through increasingly severe in<‘asiires if the 
process is carried too far. lie rm’omnvuHh'd 
that tlie outstanding 'treasury ^v^etes .slumid 
he Iraivd’erred to tli^' Bank of England and iJte 
Ba.nk Oharter Act he com[)h i * ly reiiioi’elled 
to p'iv(‘ tliat instil ntion the rigid of i oii* 
issue. His j)r<q)Osal Wivs thrt lu p!ri‘e ol 
right limit for ilie fi<!ueiai\ ij-su(> that nion 
elastic cunvnc.y provisions Imiilil be adopted 
similar to those of the hV ierai Hes(‘rve Bank- 
of the IJnUed State. > pin'iniitiUg the Wnie ol 
notes against eohl reserves of l)ctvM‘eii BO--- 
40% ami apj)rovc(l .-eenrity suhjet L to a jiro- 
gressiv(‘ tax as the propornon (d gold becomes 
less tliau the noin id pcivcf.rage of notes m 
circulation. 

The Right Honouraldi' R. McKenna, (diaii- 
man of Midland ^ |iaiik. Ltd., introduced the 
siibje<,t of gold with t4ie following words : 

“Our return to tlie gold standard i« th<i outstanding 
flnancial c-veui of the year. Its profound importance 
to our eiirixincy and cri'ilit syslom is acknovvI<‘dged. 

The main v entres of (lie blanket imlusliv lire 
Muiiaihi] nagar and Najibariad tlunigh blankei 
are niade in practically ('very distnc.t in tin* 
Province. The quality of tlie arti(th\s turned 
out by the members ol i^o-operative societi(*s 
at Muzaffaruagar and Najibnbad is good, and 
some of the doth compares by no means 
unfavourably with tliat of European manu- 
facture exccjd in finish, im prov'enicnt in 
calendering being necef-sary. Tin* weavers 
have to contend witii competition from foreign 
countries, but the articles made in the Province 
find a ready sale. The main liiadrauce to 
improvement in the position of the industry 
is the difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply 


yet the final stop was taken without iioticeabk* dis- 
turbance, and our ability to covci and hold a free 
gold market has been firmly cstablishi'd. Precaution- 
ary ammgementR were made in order to meet the 
po*<aibility of an excessive demand upun oui ‘^tuck 
of gold, but notwithstanding some lo.'-is no ocnasion 
has arisen for making, use rd the 1;*( dities obtained 
111 the UniU'd States, On what wt* may term its 
exchange a.spect the operation was (uitirdv *^ucc<*.ssful : 
and our financial anthorities may U* eom/raUjiatefi 
upon their achievement, m which the ‘-Yui:)athet)e 
attitude of the American Bankers was* a uiabTial 
f'ictor.” 

He- llc*n \v(‘nt on io rt'Vn 'v i he luaiiciril 
policy of Britain and fin* inicin phtyjic'iit 

situation coidvasling conditions in Ki'glund 
with 1ii(xs(i of France and tlcimanv showing 
tlie extent to wlinh monetary policy has 
been responsibh* for coiiditioiis. In con- 
clusion he dealt witli England’s fiitun* as 
loilows 

“It is not unusual lor writer.^^^ on tlie present-day 
condition in FnglAud to discover signs that the pro- 
ductive eajiaeity of our country m (;om]ietiiion with 
other riations ha'^' pc-ssed its /erulh. Thi y sec in our 
hgureH of long-contiuuect uncni},Ioynu nt mdir-ations 
that we an* no longer able to hold our former ]ioHituin, 
Mud bele-vc tlict the teinlencv le tuture wall be to- 
ward a progr(‘8i>ive decliiu* in our trade. TiiOMC 
oiuuiuny are often evjuesscil by ix-r-'-uns wlio. though 
( andid in criticism, are friendly in feeling 
iJeplore what they regard a-, flu* ]>assing ol a greal/ 
ueople. J coafefiH, how-'CM'i, that I do not share 
llieir opinion. Through all these yeais of tmde 
depi'ession we have still been the gieate.st exporters 
of mamdai‘tured goods m tin* world Our trade has 
had to struggle through adverse conditions, but its 
vitality has not ><‘1 ben'ii seriously impaired. It 
these adveix* (amditioiis were a!! of a jicnnaneiit 
nature, if th{‘y sjuaug from eaii.scs which marked 
a ilefinite cletc'nuination in our inentid or jihvsienl 
capacity, there might he some ground for anxiety 
about th«- futun*. But 1 do not Ihmk this is th<* 
case. There is alw^-ays room for impi(*veiucnt, and 
1 Ixdievo the. years of cleprcs.dori have licou a U'sting 
time for us, and a warning to ])ut our liouse in order. 
The oxeepljonal dejue.'-’^ion has Immui largely due to 
temporary financial conditions, and tor the reasons 
I liuve given, 1 have* strong hopi*h t.imt tlvese aie now 
coming to an cmd.” 

ol yam. Tlic Inilk ol yam u,a d is .s]iun on 
the oounlT'y charhha. 'Fiic proc'C'-.v is a slow 
one and tin* yarn is not uniibnu. .It is iin^intod 
for better kind of cloth. Machine. -srmti yarn 
IS preferred, but it i« not aluavN prociuable 
and tlie prices are higli. The* scJieme for 
starting a factory foi i he niuniifacl urt^ of 
woollen yarn at Najibabad is not likedy to 
mature as l<)(‘aj support is not fort li(‘oining. 
It has, tliercfore, been di^cided nitli the ajipro- 
val of the I3oani of Irduslrics to stiiri a. small 
ilemon.stration fa(*dory at tfic Government 
Textile School, Cawiifiore, wliere there is an 
efficient staff for running a factory worked by 
motor. . 



Financial Notes from London. 

Bank Nationalization. 


London , — At tht' annual dinner of the British 
Overseas Banks Association Mr. A, M. Samuel 
made an important on the functions of 

the Bank of En^^iand «i.iid tlic doimvstic banks 
clusterini]; around it. H(‘ ])ointed out the 
im])ossibility of nnuntainiiui; our foreign trade 
without the facilities offered hv the banking 
system and declared that it would be imjiossi- 
ble to run tlie ovtu’seas banks as nationalized 
instituticms, tlunigh t hat would be the logical 
conclusion to a system of bank nationalization. 
Of course, no one familiar with the machinery 
of banking and finance could for one moment 
contemplate with equanimity any proposal to 
nationalize} banking and such a suggestion 
could only come from those wdio do not appre- 
ciate the absolute dependenc.e of trade on the 
international credit system, which is to a 
very large extent a matter of intimate personal 
knowdedge. 

Gold in India. 

Mr. Samuel tlien attacked with charac- 
teristic vigour the eternal problem presented 
by the disappearance of gold in India. He 
pointed out that the problem had e.xisted 
from the time of Nero, and during the past 
three years not less than £100.000,000 w^orth 
of gold had been sunk in the quicksands of 
Imlia. The diffie.ulty is to know how to make 
tlie masses of India realize that the proper 
place of gold and silver is not round the ankles 
of their w'omenfolk, but in the coffers of the 
great banking institutions, though India is 
not alone in its failure to understand the bene- 
ficent functions (»f gold in the aggregate. It 
is extremely difficult to explain to uninformed 
peoph} liow it conies aliout that £50,000.000 
worth of gold lying ap]>apently dormant in the 
vaults of a banking inslitui ion can be used as 
a (^rediit besis on which to raise a vast super- 
structure of industry and trade, while the 
same amount of precious metal when distri- 
buted among the population in the form of 
ornaments or in small hoards is to all intents 
and purposes useless. If the inliabitants of 
India coukl he indiiee<l to keep their money in 
the bank-., a brighter day would immediately 
daw^n for our Far Eastern Empire. 

Taxation of Reserves. 

In his reply to the deputation of the Fede- 
ration of British Industries who waited ui>on 
him last week, and, as in previous years, 
pleaded for some remission of taxation on 


“reasonable" reserves of private and limited 
companies, Mr. Cdiurchill gave for the first 
time some figures of the cost of this suggested 
“reform" which lias been advocated by most 
business organizations. A reduction of Lv. in 
the income-tax on the reserves of public 
companies woiikl, lie said, cost the Exchequer 
about £1 ] ,750,000, and the projiosal to make 
the reserves of private firms immune from 
supertax would mean a loss of £4,000,000 to 
£5,000.000 a year in Revenue. Mr. Churchill 
raised the qnstion whether this latter immu- 
nity coulfl be locically reslrie.ted to only one 
class of savings. He foresaw the possibility 
of the professional man, the properly owner, 
and a host of others claiming similar exemp- 
tion. 

Public Companies. 

With regard to the reserves of public com- 
panies, he criticized the proposal, as put before 
him, on the ground that only one-iifth of the 
benefit would reach th(} groat staple trades 
which are at present in most need of some 
relief. Thus, of the sum mentioned above, 
£1,500,000 would, he said, go to concerns 
operating abroad, £l,5(K),o6o to the compa- 
rativ<*ly pros)KU*ous rion-manufacturig trades, 
a little over £3,000.000 to sheltered or quad- 
shelteivd indu.vtries, and only £2,700,000 to 
coal, iron, ste(*l. textiles, shipjiing, etc. As 
he was, liowever, in sympathy with anything 
which would lead to the accumulation of ca2)i- 
ta] reserves beliiiid the great producing com- 
panies, Mr. Churchill said, he woidd bear the 
matter in mind, although there w'as no hope of 
dealing with it in present (urmimstances. He 
did not, however, think that in the form in 
which they had been put forward the proposals 
were iik( ly to achieve the object in view'. A 
report of the diseussi(»n was issued the same 
day- -a weleonio inno\ation on the part of the 
Treasury in these mo.tters. 

Mh. Churchill's Points. 

Wiiile the frankness of the Chancellor's 
reply Wva.s appreciated, there w^as a feeling 
among the deputation that he had, in his 
criticism of their proposals, overlooked the 
fact that remission of taxation was asked for 
only on sums ‘'reasonably" put to reserve 
and not on all reserves. Also the benefit to 
the great basic industries would obviously 
be proportionately greater the busier they 
became. It is also contended that, even if 
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the distribution of the benefit followed the 
lines indicated by the Chancellor, the fa<it 
that prosperous businesses would tliereby be 
encouraged to expand still further would tend 
to stimulate the great sta[)le induHtrics by 
bringing them additional orders for plant, etc. 
The whole problem is, however, adinittedlv 
very ditficidt. 

British Stability. 

Lord Birkenhead speaking at the annual 
banquet of the Nottingham Chamber of Com- 
merce recently said that lie and his colleagues 
deteiited many evidences of a greater financial 
stability than they saw any signs 12 months 
ago. The reversion to* the gold staiidard ha<l 
produced conseqiiemtes whit^h, on the whole, 
must be pronounced almost entirely admirable. 

They were also encouraged by the very 
remarkable growth in visible exports. At 
the end of what must have been the^ most 
difficidt ])eriod in the history of shipping, the 
imports und(*r the head of shipj»ing were not 
less than £1(>C), 000,000 in the Inst 12 months. 
Adding to that a rough figure in relation to 
banking and brokerage s(‘rvie.es of £50,000,000. 
they had £150,000,000 represemted under that 
head. It was indeed an amazing achievement 
after all had Jiad to contend with in that 
period. They wen* able, years after the 
Armistieo, to remind themselves that London 
was still the financial centre of the worhl. 
Had they been asked in the last year of the 
war what country would have been in fi\e 
years the financial centre of the world, he 
could not doubt that- sorrowd’ully, wilhoin 
envy, but with profound regret, they should 
have reached the oonedusion that the great 
Republic which ^ had made immense and 
incalculable profits in tlm early day.s of the 
war, which — and he was making no critic;ism 
—entered very late upon the period of its own 
great contributions to the expenses of that 
war, and which had taken— -and here again 
he made no criticism — a view of the world 
convenience of w’^ar repayment which had 
again involved us in grave and long lasting 
embarrassments, there must indeed have* 
been many who could not have believed it 
possible we should ret ain that primary of which 
we had boasted so long. 

Vexatious Regulations. 

Recent Spanish Royal Decrees and the ac- 
tions of the Spanish Customs House show a 
very decided protectionist policy on the part 
of the Spanish Government, which in some 
oases amounts to prohibition of the import of 
oertain foreign goods. Thus a recent Royal 


Decree has ordered Spanish coal to be used 
in the following proportions by the industries 
named 

Railway companies running impcntanl ex- 
press trains, 85 per eem and otlnr railway 
companies, 90 per cent. 

Metallurgical w’otks to use 1 he per- 

centage as at pnsent but not h\-s than 50 
p<‘T cent. 

Gasworks and other ij)(lustries at })reserit 
using only Spanish coal. 100 ]»er ((ml. 

Electric ]>ow'er. sugar, c( Tn(mt. efc., 

per cent. 

The navy. 100 ])er cent. 

Mercantile steaini*r.s <*ngag(*d in coastwise 
tiade, 100 per cent. (Liners <‘au only buy 
foreign coal in the fri-e ports.) 

This decree has alr<*ady called forth protests 
from imports of British c-oal into Hjuiin. and 
has caused (juestions to be askf‘d in Parliament. 

A further demonstration of this iiltra-pro- 
tt'Otionist policy is tin* alteratitm of tin classi- 
fication of goods under the iSpanisli (hisTorns 
House tariff, by w'hi(‘li a c.ertain article yn'i'Vi- 
ously (‘lassified as subjc^c.t, to a low duty is 
uow^ elasvsified as a dift\*r(*iit article, subject to 
a higher duty. This apjieais to be a subtle 
w'ay of raising the duti(‘s without changing 
the Customs Honsi* tarifi, as the only change 
made is that tin* (hi.-toins House c.alls the 
articles by diff(*rent names fi‘om that by which 
they w'crc* previously known. This pun.cdun* 
stultifies, as far as those goods arc’ concerned, 
tlie result of the eommeri'iai treat is»' hetw'oen 
S])ain and Great Britain. 

This policy on tin* jiart (>f the S[»anisJi 
(Tovernment is liighly prejudicial to the manu- 
facturers and ex])orters of Great Britain, and 
though cverv eountrv is at libc^rty to form its 
ow'ii trade policy, in accordance with its 
wishes, yet it must r(‘member(*d that Great 
Britain is the best customer of Spain for her 
produce and metals, that she im])orts more 
iioni Spain than she exports to her. and that 
eon.soquently a fair, li not a gen(*rous, treat- 
ment would be expocte<l. It- would appear 
that an appeal to that sense ot fairness is the 
poor but only ho})e just now, as the present 
trade policy of the British Gevernnn'nt would 
seem to prevent the possibility of retaliatory 
duties on Spanish produce Ixuiig used as a 
lever on the Spanish Government-. 

British Industries Fair, 1927. * 

In view of the conspicuous .success achieved 
by the British Industrie’s Fair htdd last month 
in London and Birmingham, it has been de- 
finitely decided to hold the Fair again next 
year at approximately the same tim^. 
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The Goveitumesit grant hr puhjUcity puj* 
poses overseas ami at home undoubtedly 
i^ontrihuted in no small degree to t])t' satis- 
iaotory results of the i*(‘oent Pair, a.iul the 
President of the Board of Trade has announced 
the Government's intention to make a similar 
ftrant in oonneetion with the next P^uir. World- 
wide publicity will thus bo given to the unique 
opportunity which the Fair will provide for 
obtaining first-hand knowledge of the lesources 
of British industry. 

Pre])arations for the P'air will he com- 
inen<‘ed at an earlier (lat<‘ than on any pr» vious 
octuision. The attendance of bu^xn-s thi.s year 
was very satisfactory despite the fa<*t that 


the decision to hold the London Section of tie 
Fair was only ann.oanced a comparatively 
late date. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the att endemct* of buyers ai the next 
Fair will bieak records. 

There are already man)' indications that 
there will be a very substantial iiKirease in 
t)i(i nunilier ol exhibitors. Space will lie let at 
<‘hea]> rales as Indore, cjkI, in order to oii.sure 
that .s])ace will lie alhdted to ilunn. firms 
eligible* to (‘xliibit would do well to intiniaU' 
1 heir intention at an early date. The Fair will lu* 
organized as u.'^ital, in Lenuion, by the Depart- 
inent of Over.seas Trad<‘, and in Birmingham 
by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. 


Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition. 

Funds for Government Participation. 


Pkiladclphia, March Sth. 192b.- -President 
Coolidgo has signed the bill which ajiproprj- 
ates ?2, 18b, 500 to defray the exjieiue.s of 
Govcrumtiutal participation jn tin* 8esqiu- 
Centcnnial International Fxjiosition to be 
licld at Philadelpliia, June 1 to Deci inber 1. 
The bill had previously been approved bv the 
Senate and the House.. 

Secretary of State, Kellogg, and Secretary 
of Commerce, Hoover, comprising the Federal 
S('S({iij'Ociitennial Oommis.sion, will appoint 
a Coimnissioner, to direct the Government’s 
]>articipation in the gigantic International 
Exposition. 

Upon the newly ap]H)iiited Commissioner wdll 
devolve the necessity of g<dting tlie depart- 
mental exhibits allocated. Of tJie $2.1 8(1,500, 
$1,000,000 will be itsed toward a budding 
program at the Exposition. 

Most of th“ Fedio'al d<q>art merits an^ re.ady 
to proceed with installation of their exhibit.^ 
as soon the new Coinmissioner d^-siei-ates 
tlieir sjiaces an<l the amount of money to be 
ailocaied to each department. 

in all probabilltv^t he ’Army-Navy exhibits 
will be ready first, as the 0ongreHsi<mal ap- 
propriation siiecifically set asivle 8350.000 
for the Navy, of which amount $250.0(K) is 
to bo used for rehabilitating tiie Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, part of which i.s in tlie Exposition 
grounds. The amounts to he given to the 
other departments will be dcM^mited by the 
new Commissioner. 

The cost of the Exposition will exceed 
$24,000,000, of w-hitsh the City of Philadel- 
phia is paying nearly $12,000,000. 


PlI J LAD KLPH I a's CoNTElBUTIOK. 

Appropriation of $1,000,000 Iroiii cn emcr- 
genev loan for the .Sosqni-Centennial Inter- 
rational Exjiosil ion, to lie lield in Philadel- 
phia for six months starting Jiiix' I. has just 
botm Hp]»roved by the Philadelpliia City 
Council. 

This additional money brings the total 
amount so far granted by tlie (rii y of Phila- 
delphia for Die Exjiofeition to $8,700,000, 
t-xcliisive of $3 OfJO.OOO by jirivate (‘j 1 izr j^s ai'd 
organizat ions. 

Persia to Parttcifate. 

That Persia will particijiaie othcially in the 
8rs q 1 1 i - ( ^e n t e n n i a I International Ex pr)s i ti on 
at Philiub‘]])hia. duiu' 1 to D('<**'m})cr 1, was 
made known week through a com in uni - 
<^aiion received from B. M. Kazemi. Charge 
d’Afaiios of the J\‘rsiaii Legation in Wash- 
ing! on. 

A rejireseulativc of the Poisian Govern- 
ment will leave shortly for tlie United States 
to superintend tin* const ru(;t ion of a pavilion 
according to the letter, \vhieh requests that 
Exposition ofHcials a.ssign a suitable location 
lor the building. 

German Exhibits at Exposition. 

The development of German induhtries 
since the world war will be sliowm at the 
Sesqui-Gentennial Internationa] Exposition 
in Philadelphia, dune 1 to December 1, in a 
series of exhibits, for which 10,452 square 
feet of space have been reserved in the foreign 
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department of the Palace of Agriculture. 
Food and Dairy Producis, and 18,000 square 
feet in the Palace of Mirres and Metallurgy 
and Machinery. Plans for the exlensive 
exhibits were made by Frederick Snhirokaner, 
of Berlin, who represented 140 German linns. 

Palace op Educatiok. 

A ,se])arate building for edu(‘.atioiia] exhi- 
bits at the Sosqui-Ocntennial Ijiternatinnal Ex- 
position in Pliiladidpliia, Juno J to Tkic.f inbcr 
1, lias born jissmed by the aotion of the Board 
of Directors of the Exposition which a]»pro- 
))riat(‘d $‘■250^000 for tliat puri>osc at its iiicet- 
iiig last w'eck. 

Acc.ordlng to Josepii li. Wilson, Dirccloi- of 
the l)e]>ai‘tiuent of Education and Social Eco- 
nomy of tin* Exposition, the J’ala('<e of Edu- 
cation will contain one of the most (compre- 
hensive rdiowiiigs of t})c inr(;Lani(cs of education 
ever assembled. Thccre will b(^ re prod imt ions 
of open-air s(diooIs and cxhii‘itions of nnany 
sysierris rchi-tiiig to backwitrd childrcUi, t(•st^ 
and mrasuv(‘nn*nt8 us(nl in the menial and 
physicn.1 (le\ elopinent of children, special (uhi- 
cation in arts and crafts, and demonstrations 
of the care of defecjtivc children. 

A spectacular saf(dy exhibit is being ar- 
ranged lor the Dopar^Tumt of E.{u<‘ali(Mi 
by a newly ai>p()inte(i Sab iy C<.!nmlt1ee 
InnMleii by Dr. R. H. Lnnsburgh, StMO'ctcr} 
ot Labour and Indiistry of Pennsylvania. 
Safety in i,h(‘ home, in tin- stK c’- nnd in in- 
dq(^tr\ Will he illusi rated in grafihu I’oini by 
tlu‘ mosi advanced prece iit jonarv nna-sures. 
All the resources of tlie Depart nient of 
Labour and Industry of the State have been 


placed at the disposal of the Committee, 
according to Dr. Ijansburgh. and close co- 
operation has l)een voluntemed by such 
agencies as the Naticnuil Sal(‘ty (-euncil, the 
Pennsylvania Safety Engineers and th(^ Citi- 
Z(‘ns’ Sahdy C^nnmitti^e of the J'liiladclphia’ 
Chamber oi Comrr(‘rc.o. 

Among th(‘ loreign nations which ha.V(‘ ]>ro* 
inised to contribute displays illustoting the 
}>rogress in edueatiou is Ja))iin. whose co- 
ope rat-ion has been promised througii Tsuneo 
Afatsudaira, Japanese entn^y to tlie United 
States. 

The stadium erected at the site *>1 tlie 
Sesqui -Centennial International Exposition to 
i>c held in Philadeli)hia, June 1 to Deccrnbi'r 
1. will seat 100,000 persons. It is pracli(‘ally 
completed. 

Foreign Exhibits to Exposition. 

Captain A. C. Baker, Director-in-chief of 
tlie iSesqui -Centennial International Slxposi- 
tM>u to bo held in Philadelphia, June I to 
December 1, sailed for Eiirojie last Satur- 
({<iy on the S.S Majestic in order to organii!^*, 
(expedite and slap exhibits from England, 
Holland, Italy, France and Germany. 

0a])tain Baker carries w'llli him fiians of 
all the exhibits palaces, as w^ell as cf L(‘agiie 
Island Park, and ho wriJl be. in a position to 
• {(‘finitely allot spate and seU](‘ all (pjt^siions 
tliat may arise rc’gardii.g costs, nudhod of 
shipment, customs regulations, etc. 

The trip to Europe is being mad(‘ b(‘cnuse 
tlnwe is no longer tim(‘ enough to jK*rmit enr- 
respondomie on the mailers involved, (ilaplain 
Baker will be in Eurojic about three vvtcks. 


Indian Economic Notes. 

Wireless in India. 


Isi April, 1926. — The ymiual ref>ort on 
Posts and Telcgraplis of India for 1921-25 
gives some jiittn'csting details of what may 
be dc.'scribed as the begin «ung of broad- 
casting in the country. Iv states that 
cxperimenlal broadcasting by the raditi 
clubs in Calcutta, Bombay and 'Madias 
stmminled ])ul>iic iiui‘rest am! caused an in- 
crease in the' number of licencesMor rit-eiving 
stations. In the last sevmi montlis of the 
year over 1. ()(/() li(?ences were issued in a new 
form. They are obtainable from ceitain head 
post offices, and cover the use of n'ceiving 
seta in British IncUa> except Baluchistair and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Licenrees 


for fixed stations (‘ontinued to Ixt issued for 
t rausmittiiig and cxjierimental ijurposcs ; 
<S| of those iicenc(‘s were renewed, and 220 
ih'W Jiecne.es were granted (iurinij t Ik' yt ar. 
In future fixed statimi licences will nfit bo 
lew^essary for icceiving stations, owing to the 
introduction of broa(l('ast rec(dver licences, 
'rhe im])ort of rvirelcss ajiparatus is restricted 
those who ])(>ssess licences for 1 lie puipo.'-Ot 
.\t th(? end of tlie year 90 such iicc.m'es wc're 
Iicld. There wll be, no doubt, a very rapid 
meu'ease in the number of licences for wireless, 
now^ that broadcasting is to be conducted on 
a oommeroial basis by the company recently 
granted m exnhisive conto^-act. 
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The number of radio telegrams exchanged 
with ships at sea by coast stations in India 
and Burma was nearly 20,000. A certain 
number of official telegrams was also ex- 
changed with the liritish naval station at 
Matara, Ceylon. The service between Burma 
and the Malay l^minsula, via Rangoon and 
Penang, continued to work satisfactoril^^ 
Communication was also established between 
Rangoon and Sabarig (Sumatra) for meteo- 
rological purposes. Wirel(iss communica- 
tion with Kabul, via Peshawar, was main- 
tained, and traffic was passed whenever the 
condition of the land line necessitated it. The 
Marconi Arc station erected for the Chinese 
Government at Kashgar continued in opera- 
tion and excliangcd official messages with 
India via Poshaw^ar. 

Facilities have been offered b}" coast sta- 
tions whereby ships at sea equipped with 
direction-finding iiislalhitions can obtain 
bearings on Ihe coast stations as an aid to 
navigation. Bearings thu.s obtained on Dia- 
mond Islam! in unfavourable weather have 
been partitudarly valuable, and results else- 
where have been satisfactory. The report 
further states that ihe British Official Press 
communiques frojn Oxford radio were received 
at Jutogh and passed to Reuter^s Agency for 
distribution to subscribing newspapers. As usu- 
al, this service was interrii])led for some weeks 
during the hot weather owing to weak signals 
from Oxford and uMnosphenc interference. 

Manukactitrk of Machinery in Bombay. 

The Annual Report ol the Department of 
lndustri(‘s, Bombay l^resideney, for tJie year 
1921-25 states -Two large works have lately 
been established in this Presidency for manu- 
facturing macliimuy suitable for agricultural 
and small industries. These arc the Satara 
Industrial Works at Satara and the Great 
Eastern Engineering Co., Ltd., at Bombay. 
Tlie Satara Industrial Works manufacture 
agricultural im [dements, such as, iron [doughs 
of various kinds, sugarcane crusher.s, rope- 
making machines, etc. They have largely ex- 
tende^land equipped their works with modern 
tools during tlie year, putting down a large 
gas engine to drive their workshops. The 
ploughs and other articles manufactured at 
these works are well spoken of and are in good 
demand. The Great Eastern Engineering Com- 
pany have lately put dowm a large workshop 
and foundry at DeLisle Road, Hombay, occu- 
pying an area of about 60,000 square feet, 
and are well equipped with high speed machine 
tools for manufacturing cotton gins, corn 
grinding mills, rotary oil mills, sugarcane 


mills, pumps, groundnut openers, saw benches, 
etc. The special features of some of the 
machines 1 urneJ out by the above-named 
works as compared with tliose of the imported 
ones are that practical experience gained in 
this country on the spot under local labour 
and local circumstances has been brought to 
bear on the designs and <^onRtruotional details 
of these machines. As, for instance, large 
accumulated experience is now^ available in 
this country regarding the difficulties and 
defects that often come across in working the 
imported cotton ginning machines whicli, if 
made in this (jountry, could be greatly iniproved 
so as to eliminate them* S.milarly rotary oil 
ghanis, flour grinding mills, etc., must be 
designed to suit and answer the local demands 
and local circumstances wdiich are often 
different in various districts. 

Agricui.tural Research in Bengal. 

A Resolution on the Report on the op(^ra- 
tioiis of the De|)ai tnu'nt of Agriculture, Bengal, 
for the year 192'L25 states — Important 
experiment. s continued to be carricid on in the 
Fibres, Botanical and Chemical Sections. In 
the Fibres Section jute continues to receive 
special attcudion. The work on the new* race 
of jute D. 27, w'hich appears to be at least 
equal in yield to the previous dejjartmental 
selections and ev<*n superior to them in quality, 
is .still in ])rogress. An interestirg investi- 
gation is also being nicule witli a view to de- 
termine whether variety or environment i.s the 
main fai'tor alTi'eting t h(‘ qualit y oi fibre. 
Work on other fibres sue-h as sunn hemp, rhea, 
sisal, is still in jirogress. The depart- 

mental races of rice evolved in the Botanical 
Section are being extended in the localities 
suited to tin'm. The main line of work now 
in progress in this section is tlie selection of 
race.s of rice suitable to the drier tracts of 
W^estern Bengal, a ad of imjiroved strains of 
the Mam [laddy of Bakarganj. An iinjiroved 
race of trans])lanted ])addy know'u as dudshar, 
which is nearly as heavy a yield(*r as indrasail, 
has made rapid progress in the Malda district. 
In the Chemical Section important work is 
being carried on wdth sugarcane and tobacco. 
Yellow 'Tanna cane continues to spread rapid- 
ly. Over two lakhs of cutti ngs w’ere distributed 
during the year under report. One of the 
Superintendents of Agriculture was placed 
under the Agricultural Chemist for special 
work on sugar as well as for assisting in the 
work of seed supply and demonstration. The 
new' cane C. 0. 213 did well at Dacca, Rajshahi 
and Berhampore. 
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Sericulture in Bengal. 

A R(‘Holiition on the Report on the npcru- 
tion of the Department of Agri(^iilt me, Bengal, 
for the year 1924-35 says Jn the year 193;i 
the Ben<^al Silk Committee vvri.s n'constituted^oii 
a popular basis, the silk-rearing and trarle 
interests being Te])res(>Jitcd on it. Tlie main 
fiine.tion of the Governim'ivt nurseries eonti- 
mies to be the rearing of disease-free stock. 
The nurseries ])roduced 17,380 kahans of se(‘d 
cocoons and the receipts amounted to Rs. 
75,275. Better manuring lias resulted in an 
incrcascil yield of midberry leaf with the 
consequent reduction in tiie quantity of leaf 
purchased from outside sources. The poJie.y 
of the jiropagation of discase-fr(*e seed through 
the agency of seleeted rearers, unde,r depart- 
mental supervision lias been attended with 
encouraging results, ren new seed farms ^\ere 
started during the year, bringing the total 
nuntber to 52 in the districts of Malda, Bir- 
X bhum, Rajsliahi and Murshidabad. The seleet- 
ed rearers are reported to have raisefllietween 
14,000 and 15,000 lcafm)fs or nearly as mueh 
as raised in tlie (Tovernment. nurseries. The 
reelers’ and rearers’ co-o])(‘raiive societies in 
the several distrie.ts are reported to bo doing 
good work. Tlio report makes mention of the 
progress made in the introdm^tion of the silk- 
rearing indusiry amongst, the hhadralof] classes 
in the neighbourhood of Behaln in th(‘ 2i- 
Parganas with t he assislance of Mr. S. N. Roy, 
M.L.C.;, who is a member of the s<>(‘iety formed 
for the purfiose. It is hoped tji.at tlie interest- 
ing demonstration work, wiii<*h is lieing earned 
on under Miss Cle-ghorii in the 24-Parganys 
district, will result in pofuilarizing sericulture 
as a prohtabh^ oc<'U])ation to educated young 
men of the hhadraloq class. At Myniensingh, 
the Central Co-operative Bank lias tak<‘n up 
the work of n'ariiig with a view to eiieouragiiig 
the development of serieulture in the distrie.t. 
Encouraging results liave been obtaiiu'd from 
the exjieri mental plantation at the Dae.ea 
Farm. In the Bankura district good progress 
has been made towards tlie revival of the 
silk industry and steps have been taken for 
the establishnumt of a nursery at the Vislmu- 
pur sub-division of the distrie.t. A scheme for 
propaganda in the 21-Parganas and Malda 
districts on the lines indicated m the report 
is at present under tlie (ionsideration of Govern- 
ment. 

The Java Sugar Crop. 

The Secretary, Sugar Bureau, lias receivinl 
from his Java correspondents a cable* dated 
the 26th March, 1926,’ intimating that the 
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(Jnited Sugar Producer..v* As; ion in Ihat 
island have issued a fir.Kt estiniale of the 192r) 
suaar crop wliieli plaees 1 (le .siejar prodiu.l ion 
of the Assoe.iatcd Sugar Fac{.ori(\s 1,81SJ58 
tons as compared with 1 ,792 180 Uni,s (‘stimated 
m the first forecast for the 192.7 eiop, issimd 
about the .sanu' tim(‘ last year. The prelimi- 
nary naturii of this first estinnih^ niuv be 
seen from iiie fact that tin*, iimil pio<lue,t)on 
of 1935 reaelu'd 2,010 720 tons lor tlie Asso- 
ciated Mills alone, an increase of some 250,000 
tons over th(^ first e.^tiinat(\ 

The production of siiirar ])y mills outside 
the United 8ugar JTodneers’ Association in 
this coming campaign is now estimated at 
188,282 Ions again.st tin* (^orre.^ponding esti- 
nrite of 212.508 tons in J925. Here also the 
fiij.al output in 1925 ('Xeeeded tin* original 
estimate and amount f*d to 239,780 tons. 

Thus the lir.st forecast of the w fade Java 
r,ro}> for 1926 ])la('es the jirodiu’tion at 
2,(K)G,740 tons {Against the eorresjionding figuie 
of 2,004,988 tou.s la.st \ear and a final produc- 
tion of 2,280.500 Ions in 1 925. 

The Madras Govmmment. an^ j)l(*a.sed to 
appoint tlie following genllmnen a.s members 
of the Standing Advisory OonimittfM* on In- 
dustries and Fisheries in tiie jfiaei's of Sir 
James Simjison and the laic* Dewan Bahadur 
W. Vijayaraghava Mudaliar Ah'ssrs. C. .E. 
Wood, M.L.C., R. Ve(‘rian. m.l.c. 

A Resolution of Mk* Bombay Government 
states “The question of tin* abolition of the 
post of Dirciitor, Labour has for ,'^ome 

tune past migaged the attention of Govern- 
ment. Government liave now d(‘(*i(l(‘d that 
the ])ost of tin? Diroe.tor v^'diould be aliolislied 
from 1st March 1920, tlie da,t<* fumi wiiie.h 
the leave gra.n1.{Hl to J\lr. G. Findlay Shirras 
(the ineumbent of the ])ost.1 (‘X]>ired. The 
work of the Labour Olfie.e should be entrusted 
to the Director of Tnfonnalion who should 
be styled Din‘ctor of Inionnat ion and Labour 
Intelli gentle. 

The euoalyjitus grows readily in California, 
New Mexico, Anzons. ami Florida, ami becaiuae 
of the climate in tiiose Shites In'cs could ju ob- 
ably be brought to ])ul]>\vood siz<‘ in less tlian 
ten years. The United State.s rA ])resent is 
largely dejiondent for newsprint and wood 
pulp on imports from Canada nnd, to a smaller 
extent, on the. ScandinavitMi countries. News- 
print imports from Canada alone in tlu* first 
ten months of 1925 amounted to more than 

2,155, 000, OOOlbs. valued at $78,401000 
(£15,680,000), 



Topics in the Journals. 

Mobilizing Indian Capital. 


The .''XiriK-t troin a Sjcrial Article 

coiiirilMited to The FuKUivial Times (Lonthui) 
of loth March. l>y Mr. If. A. S. Lindsay. 
c.B. K.. liulicai ( o)nni\s.sioncr. Loinlop, 

oai!;hT i(\ he rca/l with ii-tcM^st : 

The tlftV(?lopiU(Mit «>l fndia’s material reHouroes is 
a problem involvin}; three chief fae.tors — labour, finance 
and transport . The n'soiircos are three, in the soil, 
in forests and m mine's, and much has Ix'cu clone to 
develo]) tlunn, but more yet remains to he done. The 
training of labour and the evtensiem of chief trans- 
port facilities in themselves constitute probh'ms to 
the solution ol which every day contributes its 
experience, though there can bo no short out to 
immediate success. Tho finance has hitherto been 
supplied largely from external and chiefly British 
sources, but local capital is available and only awaits 
mobilization. 

The question of imibilizing India’s financial I'o- 
sourees was reci'utly the subject of invi'stigation in 
India by a special <*ommitfee of inquiry, whoM find- 
ings won* published towards the close of 1925. Ex- 
p4‘rt witijes.scs giving cvhlence b<*.for<*. the ('ummitbHj 
wore unanimous in the opinion that there is sufficient 
potential capital in India to meet the larger part of 
India’s industrial requirements, but that it in timid, 
conservative and icquii^ee to be drawn out. Aeit is, 
Goveniment, Municipal and Port Trust loans meet 
with a reacly response in India. Government rujjee 
loans have! increased during the jiast ten years from 
145 to J158 crores (i240 millions), while the paid-up 
capital of joint stoi^k companies registered lu India 
has riHon during the same period by mon^ than 200 
j>er cent from SO to 251 crore.s (€170 millions). 

Bvnkimi Faoiutiks. 

The development of banking facilitie.s was m .sub- 
ject which received careful attention at the hands of 
the Committee. “Considerable progie.s.s'\ llicy ri'- 
ported, ‘“has been effected by the creation of the 
Imperial Bank ot India and tlie <*|K*ning ot new ! i;nn h- 
cs, and by the measures taken by tin* Covernincnt to 
po}»ularize its |oan.s and casli certifieatc.**, but wc think 
that more intensive action i.s desirable, (’o-tudiiia 
rion ib mquired. and a general .suiAey sliould la* under- 
taken to .show what the position actually is and in 
what fiedds further progrcs,s can be etfected . , . .The 
first e.s.seutial is to increase the facilities foi deposit 
and invoHtmcnt. an<i this entails both the nvation 
of new branriic.s of the Imperial Bank and ilu- exten- 
sion of the activities of cxi.sting banks and the foi- 
mation of new banks.’' 

"Indigenous banking system should als<» is* esa- 
mmed to o..sce,rtain Innv far it may be f»o.s'ubl« to fit 
it into a modem syslcm ol banking.” 

.Vx IXSTITUTK OF B.AXKFK^. 

The Committee went on to avdocate the cication 
of an All-India Institut/C of Bankci-s wdiich -hould 
provic?c a <‘nmprc*h<Misiivc scheme of banking e<lu- 
cation. combining practical with theoretical training. 
They suggested that Public Debt Otlico faeilitioR 
(should be exlendod to more important commercial 
centres outside the Presidency towns, so that all trans*. 
actions in Government securities could be efiected 
locally. Local markets would thus be created for 


ti^se securitie.s. ami local stockbroking would en- 
c®rged, loading Industrial Debentums and Ordinary 
Share.*'. So far as agriculture is concerned, the Com- 
mitb^e drew attention to the many schemes suggested 
for the extension of long-term credit either by direct 
Govorarnint as.sistance or through land industrial 
banks. 'These schi'mcs for the mobilization of agri- 
cultural credn.-J required (*o-oi\linated e.xamination 
so that they might be woven mto tin* fabric of the 
general banking system. Email y, they reeoinmendod 
an inquiry into the \arious forms of negotiable instru- 
ments circulating in India, with a view to the deve- 
lopmi'iit oi those toiuul to^bc the nnist suitable, 

A eom)»aratively reci'iil development has been the 
growth of co opcra.ti\i‘ .society's, which provide finan- 
cial accommodation and als4> advances of seed. Tbcpe 
Roci€‘.tic8 have devclojx'd rapidly, as the following 
ligui'cs show 

1913-14 1923-24 

No. of Soeiciics 14,881 46,545 

No. of Mcmlxms 69.7,998 2,339,789 

Share Cajiitul £4.969,909 £25,430,009 

The importance of the co (qierative societi<*.s lies 
not meivty in the c.vlen.sion to agriculture of cheap 
iredit facditics, but al'-o m the attraction of private 
deposits umicr a, system which maintains the joint 
and several liability of the mcmlxu's. 'The attraction 
of private dcpo.sils is almo.*}! the moist important asjxwt 
of banking in Imlia, foi on the means adopted to this 
mid dt jxmd.s tin' Hucces^ful mobilization ot iudigenoufi 
cayMtal r^-'-ources. Kcb-mici* has already lx*en made 
to the hui'ce.ss w'hich has atUmded the iloatation of 
niyicc loans bv the Gov/'inment. No less Hiicccssful 
has been the adojilion <*1 a sy.stcm of post ofticc cusii 
<*crtificttles, which have increased from a total value 
of less than €3.999,090 in J 921 -22 to over t’5,.709.090 
in 1923-24. Ten visus ago lh<‘ Indian joint stvick 
banks, 41 in number, with capita! and rc.servc.s at 
je.'.s tfnii €3,(i90,(U)9 lu'ki depo-Miti- ot £16,990,000. 
To-day tlieir numlviu' is 09, Ihcir eayutal and reserves 
«»\cr £7.009.999 and t^oiv ilcpoi-its uenr!y €32,000,099. 
'riie evchaniu* banks have increased m number from 
12 to IS during tlic sann* [wrioil, their capital and 
ic-suves fioui neaili €3S.090,t*99 to over £149.009,000 
and their dcpo-its in India troni over £29,009,000 to 
oviu- £45,999,909. 

hicKin VI B\nk ok iNOi.i. 

But the chii'l event in the hihlory of Indian bank- 
ing ibirmg rcf^'Ul vears ha>- l.vcn tin* foi mat ion in 
1921 <»f tin* lm|x*nal B.ink ot India, uniting in one 
(‘cntral institution, riml lo .some extent modifving, the 
t unction-' till then cariKsI on by th<* three lbcsi<icncv 
Banks ot Bengal, IT an bay and Mmlrn-; 'riu* aiual 
gamation was l*ffe^‘ted by leuislatuMi, in jmrsuanee 
of which an agrvement wri"- exi^'ulisl in dauuary, 192], 
detennining the ri'lations hetwien fJoviimnenl and 
the bank, 'riu* jirumipal terms of thi^ agn'cment 
ar.* 

{a) That all the gcin'ral ban lung hiisincis of the 
(iovcrnmemi ot India is to be cairk'd out 4)y the Im- 
jH‘ri‘d Bank . 

(ft) That the liank will hold all the Treasury balances 
at its licadquailers office and at its branches ; 

(c) That within five, yeara the bank will open iOO 
now branches, in addition to the 69 branches and 
agencies of the former Presidency banks ; 
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(d) That the management of the Public Debt will 
remain with the newly conniitut^^d bank : 

{f) I’hat Gdvemnumt will discontinue the jhkuc nf 
currency transfers or supply bills to the public, on 
the underat.indiiijj; that the bank will gi\e th(‘ publjv* 
every facility for the transfer of money iNdweon its 
local beadiiuarti'm au»l branches at rates whudt shall 
not extteed rates to In* up]>roved bv the f V)iitrol!ev •»{ 

( lurrenoy. 

Subsequent events iiave proMsi the suecv.ss ol Hu 
new syslem. Th<‘ five years allowed fur Ihe oj^-nlne 
of lOl) new branches expimd on tlu‘ 27th dauu.try, 
I92t>, and tin* hundredth branch uas aetuallv o[)ened 
on ihe Milt in that month. Two nojre branehe.s 
have been o]K’ned since that date ; aiul the Inrpt rinl 
Dank has thus more thun fullilled its ohlij^atmus 
in this direction. It takes titm^ bn- a liank’s lu w 
branches to dcveltq), but .there is every imlieatiou 
that those that giarted in ac(‘ordari<*c with tlie new 
n'gimc have already faeilitati^d tlie trade ol India, by 
making money more readily available ; and they may 
Ih* e.x:|;)ecUMl still fuither to licncfit the country by 
attracting deposits and developing the bankim/ 
instinct 

Sir Basil Blackett, the E'inance Member of ihe 
Government of India, in an a<lnross whieh he delivered 
recently at Delhi Univin-sity leferre*! to th<*He deve- 
lopments in the following terms : “If ihe mitiati\'e 
ot privaU* jXM’Hons in India, stimulated, cneouraL^'d 
and assisted wherever jmsible by Government aidion 
can make even a pro])ortion of the capital now- iinpro- 
duetivi'ly used available lor ])n)du(‘4ive (niterpri.-s , 
wc can iook forvvord with eonfidmice to a very rapid 
improvement in the ireneral e<‘onomir condition ot 
India. Once the eayiitnl is directed into the light 
channels, it will of itselt seek profitable employment 
in the promotion of the ivgricultur.U and mdus.tnul 
piMspority with far-reaching^ r<*sults on the gmieraj 
standard of living, on the jirosiieet-s of useful cm 
ployinent for Xiniversit^ trained men, and on the 
economic ami political })r()gix‘ss of India as a whole 

German Progress in India. 

For more than lialf a (updiny tlie trgde oi 
India ha« been brought under iinnnal ollieiiil 
review, and in recemt year.s the survt'v, \\ilh 
its nuuKU’ous (‘harts and diagrams and ana- 
lytical tabl{‘S, has Ixum so (daborute that 
publication ha.s not been possible until a g[ood 
many months after the dose of the jicviod 
under consid (‘ration. Still it vxould be a mis 
take for ))usines.s iin(‘rc.sts to ])ay I'd tie or no 
atLention to tlie ''Review of the Trade of 
India in 1921-25, merelyOieeaiise it lias nor 
been available- until iuom’ tlie dnso of anoihei 
fiscal year. The \Yrirt‘r, i\lr. (t (b Frdce, 
Direftor-(h*neral of CiomneitMal Intidbyi nee 
and Slaiistics, is both tiKU'eiudi aiid frank in 
his Irealmept of the manifold a.speet.^ of his 
subject, says tJie Times. 

In its lust issue leferenct' wu.^ made ir) t\v«> reeenl 
public utU>ranc*-s in which the ])usiii»>n of India a« 
Britain*, bo.st market ovcist*aK was cmpluiai/ed. But 
this fact .should not huul to nu re eomplaceney when 
the Eeview, as mentioned in the eablca on its ajipear- 
ance in India a fortnight or so ago, calls attention to 


three striking unwelcome tendeneie,^. H shows, 
first, that them has lx*en a decline in the British im- 
port trade, though Great Britain n pun>has)nL^ more 
and more from India , secondly, tbio G<*rm«nv ha« 
regained her juf-war position m the Indian iiiarkid : 
rind, thirdly- tliat .lapan lias donhle.d ].( i ex{H)rt«. 

BniTfsu SmruKXTs 

P.cforc* the car India impoit<‘d hmu r)n;.i fouuttv 
n<» less tlnin H4.1 per c-ent (4 In i b><al n:(MT>antile 
mirehm’os. A-' rei'entlx as Hu* pei cent age 

was n»».2, while m the >ear under i<‘\ie\v if had i‘nl!en 

.'>4.1. To tln.s quotu eoMoii manufaetmo, nn iml 
mg twist and \arn, aeeoiintisl for no Ic-s ♦Icm 10 pin 
lent as compared with 42 per ecsit in the two piv 
(•(‘ding ycau's. Tlu' other important eronp.-i, r/-., 
metal and manufaetuie.s, macliiinuy, and vmluu^ 
pi. ant and loll iim stock, wen^ valued at Hs. ;:ii eroivs. 
or 24 per cent ot the total imiiorts, as compared with 
:*2 {K^r cent in the previous yeai. Maehiueiy and 
liiill-wwk slu'wed a tnrtlier fall in the year trorn B.s. 10 
erores to Bs. 12 rrores, and imjibrts .>f railway plant 
and rolling stock fell from Ks. 11 ernivs to pist halt 
that value. 

The improvt-ment in the imports ot mslruinenls and 
apparatus, chii'fly cleoliical, in the pivMous year was 
not maintained, the value declining by It per cent. 
The quantity of jiapm’Hnd ^lasteboard increast d Ironi 
.4.7,000 tons to .‘id, OIM I tons, though there M as a small 
ileeifase in value. 'J'hcn' was similar divergenc(‘ be- 
twt*en quantity and value in the case of liquors and 
coal and eoke, A factor in this deelim* in v^aliH's is, of 
eoiirse, the appreciation ol riqiee exchange. Tfien' wore 
m»t.ieeabie mcrc*aR(‘S in the imports ot woollen piece - 
i«oods, piece-goods ol mixed cotton and arlifieial silk, 
tea chest provisions, raw cotton, motor-ears, find 
I aw wool, while there were decreases m synlh(‘tie 
d V t*.s^ copper, and parts of ships. In motor vehicles 
th(‘ Cnilod Kingdom had 29.;i pi^r cent of the im- 
porl.s as agttin>t 26.2 jht ct‘nt. in the preceding year. 
('(3TTON Goons. 

It is noteworthy that tlie ledmdion m the British 
pt rcentagt* *>1 the e<»tton pas-e-goodh m eonipatjson 
with |)r(‘ \v:ir clays is due almo.si entueh to .lap.niese 
« nmjKdition. Our share of the .shipments in ]pl4-|t 
was no less than 97.1. while that ol .bijian was only 

0 S. Jn the la.-it tiseal year our share was down to ,S8.o, 
while that of .la]>an hod rismi t(' S.o. The small ])ro 
gi'CRs made by the United States has been eonnter- 
balanccd by a tall m the sii[)pl> from the Xelherland.s, 
.ind other countries have advanced .sintie ore war day.s 
from only I.o to 1.9 ol the total .shijimcnts. 

In iron and .steel the United Kingdom lo.^t urxmmJ, 
supplyiag 64 tHT cent only, as compared with tJ7 [>er 
cent in the piveeding year and 70 pin* in the pre- 
war year The sliare of the United Stales, althmigh 
high(?r than before! the war, d'-ereaseil as tonipaix*d 
with the jUXH'eding year, while thos<‘ ot Belmuni urui 
G(‘rmany impnived. In nniehiiierv we m.untaini-d 
tnir dominant jmsition, although (h-nuaiiv ini)>rt)veil 
lier shai\^ somewhat. Under hardw.ire the share ot 
the United Kingdom fell by ti.8 perieiu lo 40 per 
'•ent and here again Gennaiiv made -ubst intiid iirogiesH 
id the expense oi this (onntty, the United States and 
Japan; her slrire risine troin 21 pel < ent to 20.4) ]>er 

1 cut. 

Gkrmvn AI'TIVITY. 

Under railway plant and roUmii ^ii>ek our share 
declined from 94.1 per cent to SO pei e('nt wdiile the 
United Stah's, Belgium, and Germany secured ad- 
ramsea which miule their profiortionsi 2.8, 3, and 1,2 
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per cent respectively. Under “instniments” Ger- 
many considerably improved her position at the ex- 
f)enso ot the United Kingdom, while the shares of the 
other (‘ountrios remained priictioally unchanged. In 
liquors our share decreased, while that, o1 France 
arul (h^rmany improved, hi pufM*r ( uTmany improved 
her position at tlie expf tjsc' of this country, Norway 
and Sweden. 

These advances enal>](‘d (iermany to maintain her 
position as fourtli in order ol importance! in India’s 
fonugn trgjde, as in the two precis ling years, tfie total 
Volnme gro-wing by IS per rent. Her exports Ixdore 
the war averaged jn value under Its. 9^ eroies, while 
their value ill the last fiscal yi‘ar vva-s Ihs. I > • crores. 
There are Kom(‘ (hqiijirtment.s of trade in which she was 
unrepresenh'd befon‘ the war, but in which she has now 
gained a footing, and others in which she has made 
rapid ad vanee. 'I'he former cat«*gorics iiu-liide bobiiis, 
buttons, and artifi(‘ial silk, and thi^ lattiu' Inass goods, 
eyeli'S, printing ma.feriiil.-i, and drugs and iriedieines. 

A’mkuk'an lirsiNK.ss. 

Tlie United Stales eonlinues to oecnpy the third 
place in Indhi’s toivJgn trade. The principal 
articles irnporti-d there! nnu vver<‘ rnnimal oil, machi- 
nery and mill-work, motor vehicJe.s, nrid hardwari' and 
iron and steid. d'he.se five articliss ac(*ounted for 98 
pe'r cent of the total value ot the imports in the year 
under review, as compared with 70 per cent in each 
of tlie three proei'dnig yi'ars. The slnpinents ot 
mineral oils rose from oS, 000,000 gallons to 71,000,000 
gallons, but tho'-e of iron and steel tell from 18,‘iOO 
tons to 10,900 tons. iMotor-cars increased some- 
what in numlHM’, although th(‘i*e luul been a big rise 
in the preceding year. Imports id motor omnibuses, 
motor-vans, and motor lorries also increased, while 
motor cycles showisl a tall, 'riicri' were dectroaaes 
under aniline flyi's. electiical jnstrumont.s, and ciga- 
rettes, whi!<* raw eottoii, gri'V cotton iiiwe-goods, 
provisions, and apjiarel improved. The value of rail- 
way plant, and rolling stock im])orte(J was about the 
same as in the preceding yi'ar. fn his last report Mr. 
Ainseoiigh, 11. Al. Senior Trade (\)miuis-iiouer in India, 
jioiiiled out that the success of American exporters 
IS greati'st in tliose articles in which standardization 
and mass produi tiori have brought prices down to the 
reach of the Inrlian inark(‘t. In the mUjority of other 
trades, such as li'xtili-s, iron, and steel, the high costs 
of prodiu tion in the iSLat(‘.s militate against any veiy 
extended sak'. 

Tndia’.s Mahkkt i\ Britain. 

Sonietlnng should be said ot recent tendencies in 
the jiurchases this country makes irom India, for, as 
the High Uonimissioner toi India pointed out. last 
wetk, a good demand ti’om tins country eiieourages 
the sale of onr commoditie.s to India. Our share 
of Indian exports tends to risi*. ll was 2*1.4 jx-r cent 
in the hi.-,! ]>re war yrar, arul is now 2.7..7 per cent, 
d'he American share, thouLdi it e\paudt*d alter the 
W'ar, is now liown to S.S }xn' e<*nt, whieli is near the 
pr(‘ war level, dapiin, mainly on account of her ab- 
sorption of raw' cotton, has advanced her share since 
1913-14 from 9.1 t<'> 14.3 jx'f cent, while the German 
proportion has declined from 1(M» to 7.1. The shaK; 
of tfe British Kmpire, (Uitside this CMumtTy, i.s rather 
over 13 per eenl. 

The largest iiulividual itimi of our purehaaes fixim 
India is tea, the value of which last year was n*»arly 
Ks, 3«1 crores, as compared w ith less than Ks. 9^ erorea 
as a pre-war average. Wheat takes the second 


with a value of R.s. 1 1 } crores, but this is only a crore 
more than the average* of pre-war days. Other items 
bring up the total value of food grains to liearly Rs. 17 
crores. Next follow raw ami manufactured jute 
(Rs. lOi cron*s), seiuis (Ks. 8 crores), raw and tanned 
hides and skins (Hs. (JJ crores), raw cotton and raw 
wool (Rs. 4J crores) each, and lac (Rs. 1| crores). 

The articles so far mentioned re])resented 81 per 
cent of our purchases from India, being the same 
proportion as in tin* ])revious year. The increases in 
quantities of wdieafc, barley, and rice were noteworthy, 
as w’ere also tho.se of raw jute gunny bags. Tn seeilH 
there wa.s a deerea.se of over 11 per cent in quantity 
and of 10 ]Xir cent in value. The quantity of raw 
cotton we took hdl trom 290,000 bales to 1 02,000 bales. 
Raw wool nuTeast'd from 34,000,0001b. to 47,000,000lb. 
Shipments of coffee, myrohalaus, rice bran, pig lead, 
mica, groundnut cake, fiaraflin wax, raw' rublior, and 
raw hemp increased, wlfilt' molasses decreased from 

32.000 tons to I7,5u0 tons and mUnganese ore from 

310.000 tons to Hr>,000 tons. 

When due aecfuint is la ken of change's in value it 
is clear that while the \olume of the export trade in 
India now excei'ds that of 1913-14 the trade on the 
import sid(‘ is still far short of full veco\ery. One 
reason is that th('- price index niiml)f*r for exports is 
154, while lor iin ports it is IS9. Measures tending 
to increase the cost ol firndiietion ojierate as the great- 
est hanilicap to (nir export trade to India, 

Training the Hand. 

T)r. Thonuis desse dories, Special Adviser to 
the United Vales Bureau of Education, 
])irector of Research at Hampton Institute, 
Educational IJircctor of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund, lloctor ol Pliilosojdiy ami Fellow in 
Sociology at Uoliunliia University, wTitiiig 
in t ill' Nf'w York Thnes, .sliows tliat in America, 
as in India and cls<‘\vhcrc, tlie (|U(\stion of the 
right kind of (*<l neat ion is being oagmiy' dis- 
cu;-M‘c!. 

“I’o ]mt the matter in a nutshell. A boy whefi he 
leaves school or liolh'ge should be able to answer the 
question - //om; am I to earn nutf/ living ; and, how 
am 1 to .serve mg neighbour ? For girls also, whether 
they are destined to be married or not, tliese ques- 
tions are vital to true suecoss in life,” w'rites Dr. T. 
desse dones. 

“The si'.hooi should ])re.seiit to the pupil a coherent 
picture (»f the world, civic, national and international, 
in which he has to jilay his part. Th(‘ use of the soil 
for till'! production of f<>o<l and tht* muniifacture of 
commodities, the ajiplication of science to the service 
ot man, the operations of trade, the meaning of 
th*^ duty of the vote, the method of govern- 
ment - whatever else is or IS m>t taught, ot these 
matU‘ 1'8 there sluuild be nothing left to chance. 

The (Jlalm of Home. 

“There should be careful insistence on the choice 
of u vcKiation ; that all useful vocations are equally 
honourable : that the main objective is not the linan- 
cial n'iward attaching to a vocation ; that the first 
e.sscntial is to Ik^ fully prepared for the task in life. 
Much itjstless migration would be prevented if edu- 
cation wer<* more attentive to the needs of the im- 
mediate eomin unity. 

“The emphasis of architecture and pyblicity ki 
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laid, not on homes, but on hotels, ohnn hos, collesjos, 
railway stations, sky-scmpers, monuiinuits, theatros 
ami other institutions. P»ut the social unit on which 
depends the nation is not any one of these. It is the 
family. The spell of larj^o institutions has over- 
shadowed the claim of lioim*. And much waste luis 
been causecl by the constant (uideavour ioinciease the 
size of homes and to elaborate the display of luxuries 
within them, A false road to haptuness is thus hu*j- 
gested-- not quite, x\oi comfort, not even affection, 
but excitement, variety, the extt'rnal. 

A “THUTTJJ^<r' ENTEIirniSK. 

“Home building is, after all, the most thrilling of 
all human enterprises, get the most out- of inf'omos, 
usually limited, to r<‘ar clean, healthy and consider- 
ate. children, to attain the right kind of relations be- 
tween parents and children, between husband and 
wife, between the rising generation and the grand 
parents — all this means not a task mcucly, but a call. 
In every school then^ should be close attention paid 
to the home life of every chil l. 

Knowledge ol all natural facts should lie earc- 
fully imparted. For girl«, dress-making. cooking and 
account-keeping should be compulsory subjects. Ftu* 
boys, the use ot tlie hands is also essential, and they 
shouhi he fully instructed in what is meant by ihts 
i‘.SHcntials of tlie hoiiu' - the value ot u garden, piidc 
of hous(‘ and h<ov to buy it, to prcsc.ive it, t(» honour 
it. 

RKVERENCTNa TIIK dooD. 

“The fact that many women to-day adopt pro- 
fessional careers only inc.reasos the importance of 
setting Ixdore brothers and si.stcrs alik<‘ what must 
be the greatest career of all. The homo mu.st ever 
ho the training ground of vouth f(»r the responsibi- 
lities of age. Above all, it must i*o the conserver of 
individuality. 

“The calling of the teaclu'r, whatever be his sub- 
ject, is a spiritual calling. To ins^iio' a reverence for 
the good and beautiiul, esiw^cially in human character, 
should be his main object. The quest lou is not how 
much a boy or girl iv'.ads at school, but how much he 
will read when school is over. 

“An oar for music, an eye for ])icture,s, a mind for 
books, a bobby, a ze.st for gaim s these an* the as- 
sets which make for happines.«. 1 )ependenee on lec- 
tures and imposed in, struct ion is not enough. ^rh<‘ 
wrok of a i'itizen is what msourccs lie has vvilhiii Ins 
being. ” 

Infant Mortality in India and Its Causes, 

The mere recitul of figures .showing the 
(loath-nite of infants in India is of little value 
in itself : wdiat we are concerned about are 
the reasons for sindi U high infant death-rate 
as exists in India to-day. At t Ik? last Nationo I 
Health and Baby Week tVlebratiun held in 
Calcutta, large charts wuue exhibited, showing 
the infant mortality in various sections of 
Bengal, particularly around (Calcutta. One 
cdiart read as follows : “Ten Babies Out of 
Every Thirthy-three Oie Within the First 
Year of Life.’’ Another chart showed the 
proportion to bo ten out of every forty, and 
still another from a third section slmw'ed its 
rate to be ten deaths out of every forty-nine. 
From these figures you ean see that in just 


three districts of Bengal the (Iea1h-rat(‘ of 
infant.s is r'K) per cent, 25 per ciuit, and 21 per 
cent resp(‘eti vely. In otluu- seed ioey of India 
the death-rate is mucli higher tlmii this, savs 
I he Calcutta Mnttlelpal (ftr.rdr 
Briefly .s|X‘,aking, (w^rites fir. A. F. (Marl; m the 
Herald of Jlcafthj we can group the nf infant 

mortality into two large classes, luimely • lu n'ditary 
eausps of death, and acquired eauses ol death. The 
latter is by far the most imporlanl. AVe can djspose 
id the first class with a few words, rmjer llus head- 
ing W'o might intuition one discast* wlu‘h aet'ounts 
lor a goodly numbf*r of tleath** <*veiy yrar. 1 ha\e m 
imnd syphili.s ; this is a disease whiidi m Iruesmittcd 
from the mother to the child while it. is still unborn. 
It often eauses iniants to be born ]'r(*niatur<d> : in 
such ca.scs the baby tr<*(picntl v dies within a short time, 
ill many cases tlm baby is })f»rn dead , wduit we term 
‘still born'’ ; in other instances the motlier may mis- 
carry before she has rcaelicd the fifth month ol picg- 
nancy. And still in other eases tin* t hild may be 
born at full term, with the stigma, ol the disease 
xtamfHul upon it. When siiefi baliios ire born, they 
may live tt> reach childhood, but fieqiii^ntly alter a 
short lift*, of from 2 to (> moiith.s they di(> troiii 1 he I'lfeets 
of th<* disease. Thus v.'e may legaid syfiliilis as one 
ol the imtiortant' causes of infant mortality 

(Viming now to the larger gioup, that of the ac- 
quired causes of death in infants, \v(* find on investi- 
gation that a Iarc(5 ])roportiori of the deaths rcsidt 
from gastro-inUxstinal dis(‘ases ; by this 1 mean affec- 
tions which have to do with the digi*stivc tract.. And 
why should they not die, when you considc'r the man- 
ner in which the average Indian baby is ii'an'd It 
IS a wonder to me that mon* do not die. I suppose 
if I were asked to e.x press in one word the greatest 
eaiiso ot infant mortality in India to day J would say 
“Ignorance”. Not ignorance on the part of the in- 
fants, but on the part of those who care for them, 
W'hifh generally means the mother or other relarixe. 
Ignorance of the laws of health ; ignorancr* ot tlie 
dangers of home medication ; igiioianee of ('very- 
tJung which {K'rtains to the welfare oi tlie mtant. 
These ait* the things which indirectly ('au.se the «l(‘a,th 
ot infants. I .say indirectly hi'causc ignorance h'ads to 
wrong practices, wrong habits ot feeding am! wrong 
living, and theso l'•ad UMliscase 'aIik !i icsiilt- iii death. 

First in importance comes ignorance of tlu* laws ol 
lu'alth and of our bodies. Just as •siirt'ily as we in- 
fringes upon the laws which govern our lieiiig we shall 
suffer, we shall have to pay the penalty for tlie trams 
giession of Natuiv’s laws. Tlie ininnt is heljilt'ss, it 
only knows how to eat ami sU*#*p : some om* mu.st ou its 
thinking for it, and if the mind which doc's tin* think- 
ing is an ignorant mind, the infant tiartaln^s ol the 
result of that ignorance, an dconsecjiu'iitly it sulleis 
in one w'ay or another. I will illuHtraU' thi.s. When 
a baby cries, tin* mother believes thatP is doing so 
because it is hungiy, and so she jiiits it to tlu* Ineast, 
which oi course stops its crying. It dnosn’t make any 
difference whether the child has been nursed just a few 
minutes before or not ; it is crying now, .so of course it 
IS hungry and must lx* fed, 'ihe !*(*.sult being that the 
deJicafe stomach of the infant lx*comes ovcrbur(l/‘ned 
with the continual w'ork of di!j:(‘stiag the milk, ami 
sooner or later the stomach lxu'(»ines upset and refuses 
to do its work projicrly. Tlie infant then fiegiiis to 
vomit its food ; it may'also develop diaiiho*,!, owinu 
to the upsetting of the digestive function.^. H this 
state of affairs gixjs on, and the mother continues to 
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nurse the baby at irregular intervals, the baby will 
fail to put on weight, will hcoome listless and fK'tful 
and gradually waste away and die. 

Indirectly another fruitful cans'* ol* infant mortality 
is th<? common practice of feedini*; small babies such 
foodstulfs as rice, dal and plantains whih* they art* 
still ii. few months old. The stomatdi of a baby of 
thret^ months is about as wcdl adapted to dmesting 
plantains ami otluu’ similar foods as our stomachs 
ai*!* adapted to digesting building bricks. But when 
you toll tjie fond niothcr of the baby that this is a 
wrong praetue, she informs you that thi« cannot In.*, 
for her mother told h<T about it, so of eoursi* it 11111*41 
lie true. 

Kduc'itlnn ol th<‘ ]K“opIc by means ot posiei’s, lec- 
tures, pamphlets, demonstrations, cte., oftem 

the Ik‘s 1 *-’oluti<m to tliis diHicult problem of iifiioraiice. 
1 use the vMud ignorance ’* in the sense of Ih-mg de- 
prived Nil the necefl«arv knowledge of hygiene, sani- 
tation and the maintenaru'e of health, and not in 
any derogatory sense. 

Appro\jinaP*1y one-third of tin* ileaths dniiiig the 
lii*fit year are due to diarrhauil <liseases or dis- 
eases of the g astro -intestinal tract, and it i.- towards 
the diminution of tlu* nnmlH'r of deaths fnau these 
causes that preventive efforts aix* now-a-davs eonspj 
cuously direi'ted. As I view the matter, there is 
only one hope of ever reducing thi.* high death-rates 
ol iniunts in India, and that hope is found m the 
efforts vlueh arc put forth by the medical prolession, 
by the vanoua health ojtganixatioiKS, ami by the more 
enlightened eommimitiea to bring to the kinm ledge 
of tlu* rising generation the facts regarding hygiene, 
sanitation, and personal purity. The growing ebild- 
ron must be taught th<* facts about diseases and 
their means of transmission j they must taught 
how to care for their bodies ; they must lx; taught the. 
functiims of the different organs of tin* body. 
Then \vh<‘n tlu'se cliildren an; grown-u]>, and the 
bal>i'*s ate born, the mother will have b(;on oquipi>ed 
with t-ho knowledge of whii'h her own mother wh*h 
depi'iveil, andf sJio wdl bring t<» tin* baby her know- 
ledge (»t how to rare tor it-^nst' nU ol iier iLUKTance 
of it. 

In a word, tlie riNiiig generntion nunt be taught 
preventive im.dicine on a small scale. 1'he future 
of the medie.al jirohsssioii lie.s among the line.s fif pre- 
ventive medicine and sanitation more than along anv 
other line. The greater |ie.iv.entage of death*- m in- 
fants are prevontiblt;. 

I tind that the a\erage Imlian mother .seldom liive.s 
h« t baby a drink of iivater. I have talked with many 
mothers about the luatttu's. they say that water is 
good for grown-ups but not for the baby. But when 
1 ask why, they tell me that it just isn’t good tor thorn, 
and tliat .settles the mattei’. as far as they are con- 
cerned. f .suppose that- the idea origiuaU*d away 
back in the dim past somewhere, and ha.s continued 
uueliall(‘nged to this day. When we* eorisWler that 
the functions of water in the body are to keep the 
blood .stream replenished, to koep the sa))[)Ued 

wdth Hiiid, and to aid in the elimirial ion of waste 
proilucts through the kidneys, we see liow very im- 
portant water is to the body. If babies <lo not 
rei'eivo water lo drink, the body nuisi M*t to 
work and manufacture its water from the food 
winch is taken in. It oaitgct a part of tlu re.piiivd 
amount of w'utcf from t|hc milk wiiieh the baby takes 
in, lull this d'le^ not suiiply a |)ro|K*r amount, and «o 
the bod}’ has to get busy and make np the delitit in 
other ways. So we may say that a plentiful supply 
of fresh, clean boiled water is neces.«ary for growing 


•babies every day. It is essential that the water be 
boiled to make sure that no disease gem's arc alive 
Avhon the water is 'Iriink. Wo know that two com- 
mon diMeases of India, typhoid fever and cholera, are 
nwst frequently ei'ntraeted by drinking contaminsU'd 
water. 

A baby c>f om* month should be givim about 2 
olJne<^■^ ol cold, boiled w ater every day. As the baljy 
grows older mon* watei may be given until when it 
has renehcMi four yeais of age it is Inking about 12 
ounces (*f waler daily. In addition to water, fniit 
juiet‘S are \erv go(<d for e\en small habit's, 'Phe be.sl 
juie'‘H to give lo babies arc* orange and tomato 
juie<*s. They etiiitain pure water, a.s w’oll as certain 
imiKirfeetly undeistood .substances to which we apply 
the term vitamin. We do not know just what these 
substances are ; wdiat their e.lumiical e» an position i^', 
or in just what manner tlu*y iw;t in the body, but avc 
do know’ that wdien theV vitamins are Jacking in 
the diet, or deficient in quantity, cert am dis(*a.sc;H are 
liable to develo]). Berilx'ii Is an example oi such 
a discasi* w'hieh i.s caused bv the alxt'oce from the 
did of thcisi* v’itamins, parti(;ularly one vitamin 
which is found in the outer coaLs ol the nee grain, 
and whieli Is lost in the jirocesw known a.s polishing 
the rice, Ho then, babiei: must reccuve vitamins, and 
the simplest way m which to administer them is by 
giving a small quantity of tresh orange, jniec daily. 
A baby of one month ean take one teaspoonfu) of 
sweet orange juice daiK, gradually increasing until 
at throe months it is receiving the juice of half an 
orang<‘. 

.\nother bad practi(;e is to allow the baby to place 
in its mouth anything which has touched the ground, 
or w’liieh has been mouthed by anotht*r person. How 
often do w'e see a little baby drop something and 
immediately pick it up and ])lace it in its mouth. Here 
again .some om* else must do the thinking for the baby. 
.\ child should never place in its mouth anything, 
wh<*th<‘r f<.od or w'hatever it may be, which is not 
<‘!ean. 

Space lorbids (‘oinment on the value nt a daily 
bath for the baby. I might also diri'ct jour at<en- 
tjoii to the common practice of th^^iug tlu* baby with 
castor oil every ilay This is an excellent way in 
whi<‘h to produce constipation, for the oil prixlnce.s 
such a thorough clearing out, of the intestinal tract 
that constipation results. A baby only requires 
castor oil on an average of once a week. 

The London Polytechnic. 

‘'My lirst ellon was to get a couple of 
cros.sing"Svv<M;pc*rs, whom I picked up near 
Trafalgar Sqiiure, and ollerod to loach them 
how lo road. In tlmsc* days the Thames 
Embankniont did not exist, and the AdeljiJii 
Arches wtre o])on both to iho tide and the 
stroot. With au oiupty boor holt Jo for a 
<*andle.*-tj< k, and a tallow o.anoJo for iiluniina- 
lion, two cross] ng-s woo [)ors ns vour 

hund)h‘ servant as toe (‘her. and a ccuplo of 
Bibles ns reading books, wliat- gio\v^ into the 

Pjlyteelinio- was practioaliy .staricq '* 

C mid anything be more rcniartio than that 
th'-m.sands of young men «and womon to-day 
should ow'c their education and theii brigJ.t 
prospoots in life to the man who, as quoted 
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above from one of his letters, half a century 
ago sought out those two crossing-sweepers 
and gave tlioni lesssons by t>iuht muier an 
arch by Tii{unes'sid(; ? - -asks Tit Bits. 

Iv Shoeblack’s GriSK. 

He was Quintin Hojrg, father of tho present Attor- 
noy-Ooneral, Sir Douglas 'Hogg, K.r., m r., an<l 
founder of the great institution known as the Keg(‘nt 
Stieot Polvh'chnic, London. 

Quintin Hogg, an Eton scholar, was early im- 
pressed by the squalor of Ltmdou’s mean streets. 
“I felt as though T should go mad,” he wroti;, ‘‘un- 
foss I did something to help some of the w readied 
little chaps 1 used to see running about.” He bought 
a shoeblack’s outfit and, dressed in shabby clothes, 
sallied ffuth to learn what he could of the life hul by 
the “down-and-out” boj’s «f)f London, As a result 
of wdial he saw, he and Lord Kinnaird rented a room 
just o0 tlie Strand and started a ragged school. 

That ragged school has devolop<.‘d into an insti- 
tution that caUus to-da 3 '^ for the educational lUicds 
of 17,000 frt^sh students every year. It, holds 050 
different classes every wc(‘k. Thei'c arc 500 teacher.s 
on its staff, and on any winter’s evening 5,000 stu- 
dents may Lk" found in its rooms. 

Hogg’s early expenences would iiavc daunted most 
men. Tlu' neighbourhood in which he w’orked was 
a rough oue ; he wvnt in ct)astant- danger of being 
bludgeoned. Once he was attacked by a gang ot 
men who would have stabbed him to death had he 
not been quite so nimble in getting aw ay. 

Another time he was lured, on the proteme of Ixunir 
refjuirod to visit a sick woman, to d thieves’ den. 
from w'hich he oscaiXMl, by smashing a window', ouh 
ill the nick of time. 

I’he ragged school soon outgrew' its one room, and 
Hogg took larger premises near Long .\ere. A few 
years later he movi'd the institution into Lcmg Acre 
iisidf ; then, in lS8’i, lie Vxuight the Polyteehnie in 
Regent Street, the l(*ase and improvements c<isting 
11 h‘ gn'sb'r fuii't of CloOdlOO, most of w'hieli came out 
ol liis own pocket. 

Previously the I’olytechnic had been a museum 
of invention*-” and a place of entertainment. 

Young men flocked to it in such numliei’s lot 
spare-time in.'-truetum “in Narions nrts and <*raHs 
that in eiglit yeais its administration hud to lie taken 
over by a Board of (h)vernors, w’ith Hogg as Pre.-»i 
dent. For twenty years he devoted himsell to its 
grtiw'th and development. He thought nothing o! 
taking off his own eoat and giving it. to a boy obviou.sly 
in need c>f warm c-Iothiiig. No man (‘onld ha\e been 
more coniidetidv unsolfisli, 

'L’hciv must hr* many L<uuloner.s wh'>, r<‘Uuning 
home from work or pleasure in the small hoiiiv. saw 
a sluirt, b(*ar(lf'd man cycling .slowly in tin* tieserli'd 
stmts. Kca\ r(‘cogni/ed in him lh<* founder of the 
‘'f’oly”. and few'cr still w'ould have taken hun Im* 
a A iciim ot insomnia that kept, him awake fi>r night,-. 
on end. TIk-kc terribh* nights he would spend oii his 
bicycle, jmrrmiug sleej*. 

His d(‘atli in HHkl pluiig<‘d the youth nt Lomlon into 
mourning. But the w'ork w'ent on, the dutjr*s td pre 
sideni being assumed by the gnsit cricketer, Mr. (now 
Sir) .1. E. Kymiston Studd. w’ho tor yeans hail U*eM 
Hogg's right-hand man. 

"Poly” Stci)e^t.s‘ Triumphs. 

“We are juBtly proud of the achievomonte not 
only of our founder but of our memberB and studente 


m 

in the fields of scholarship, professiimal attainment, 
and sport,” Sir Kynoston said to the wTiter. 

“The architect of Canada House, the splmidul 
Bondon of!ic(‘S of the Dominion Government and the 
High Commissioner for Canada, w'hieh were recently 
opmed by the King, was an old studeut of oum. 
Another student in the same dcpartnii ut of study 
has, J believe, one of the biggest architietiiral prae- 
tii-es in New' York; he ha.s been n'spoiiMbile for the 
eniciion of some of t.he greatest. sk\ scrapers in 
America. Ho came to the Polytechnic with •sm L.C.C, 
scholarship. 

"Yet another arehitoiit wlio has made <i mime, for 
hitnselt in this country is an old Polytechnic jmpil. 
He w’on tho competition for the Sh(*lheld War Memo- 
rial, which was to cost up to f:200,000. 

“The engineer in charge of the o]>erations when 
the huge 72-ton girder was placed in pri.sition on f’an- 
non 8troct Station railway bridge recently w'as a 
student in our School of Engineering up to duly, 1922, 
Numbers of students have won scholamhips for tho 
different Universities.” 

World Population in 2226. 

J’rofessor Albrecht Penck, Direttor of llie 
Berlin Goograjihical Institute, has atteni];te(l 
to forecast the futine distribution and dtuisity 
(»f mankind over the globe, says the Mavchester 
Gaitrdi-an, His conclusions, which he will ela- 
borate, in a lecture before the Biii bn Acadeniy 
of Sciences, are briefly as follows : — 

At present the world has about 1,800,000,000 in- 
habitants but according to Professor Penck it is cap- 
.ible of supporting about livt^ times that number. It 
IS true that some regions are already over-populalod 
so that a vast shifting of maximum ]>opulations to 
<nvas now thinly inhabited Avill have to take place. 
Professor Peni’k think.s that the conn tries w ith a 
damp, hot climate and now Inruely eov«Tn‘d with ])ri- 
tueval foi’CMl could potentially support a population of 
5, (>00,000, 000 and making allowances for the struggle 
with climate and disease may one day support as 
many as half that number. 

If the w'orM’s po])uJat)on inen*ases in the ratio 
in which it h.av l>t*en inciT’.asing for the la.st fifty years, 
the world will, according t«> Professor Penck, be fully 
i>onulated about thn‘e centuries from now'. 

Forecast of Dlstribittion. 

He Udievcs that Brar'il will one day havi” mon* 
iiihahitant.w than any other country. H'* reckons 
that it has a potential ma.vimum •>( 1:200,000,000. 
The maxinuim figure he gives for Ghina i*< OO.OttO.OOO 
(die present i>opu)ation of (Jhina is n<d prcc'isely 
known — it j>?’obubly ln'tween thiet* and loni hun- 
dred millions). He thinks the British Empire could also 
--epport 600,000.000 ]M‘()plc (England 50, (Vmnla 60, 
.Vustralia 450, the South Atncan rnion 60 millions — 
.ipparentlv h«? assumes that when the.si* t!{.'urcs have 
Im'cii I'cached India will no longei” be part ot flu* 
Empire). 

Furo|X‘ and Asia, instead of harbouring the ja-t 
majority of mankind, as Ibcy do at j)n*scnt, would 
have- only about one-quarter ot the world’s total. 
IVotessor Penck calculates that in the tein])efate 
'/onoH thero would ho about 54 inhabitants to the 
squam kilomet^'p and in the tropica about 107, He 
summarizes his forecast of the world’s population 
three hundred yean* from now in the following table;-- 
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doubts. What will ho the effects of tropical eli- 
males on tlic jnoroaso 4)f the white populations ? 
In vrhat ratio'^ will the whiU^ and coloured popula- 
laiions increase ? To what extent will the capa- 
cities of different countries to support larger popu- 
lations be intiuonec'd by the dcjvelopment of trans- 
)M)rt ? IVrhaps Professor Penck will answer such 
questions in his lec.ture. 

Consumers* Co-operation and Education. 

The Madras^ Bulletin ' of Co-operatio7t for 
Marc]> (jontainii some really vahiahle sugges- 
tions on Dio above topic. Prof. MarsliaJI 
lias said tliat^ ‘‘Co-operation is at onc-e a strong 
and oalin and wise business, and a strong 
and forv(qit and proselytising faith.’’ And, 
Prof. K. B. Ramanathan c.onmienees his 
artic.lc saying that “Su(;li a faith can tlourisli 
only when Dkov is an efrudent clergy st.rcnu- 
ously pn^acli'nig tlui doc.l line. And heni'c the 
stress la, id on ( lie (‘u'lKiational and projiagainJist 
si(l(' of its a(‘/1ivi1i('s.'’ 

Proc,e(‘ds the p!’oi(*ssor : - 

“The (’( >'ope rat I ve Movement is itself an Educational 
Agency, giving tliosc who lake pari in it an insight 
into liusiut'ss methods, a training in practic’al citi- 
zenship and an enthusirxsm for Social Ethics which 
they (MUihl not obtain otherwise.” 

itowf'vm* the need for Die iiKunbeis making 
thems(‘lv(*s as intellectually efficient, a-s fiessilde 
is obvious. Pjof. Stuart says 

“Education is desirable for all mankind ; it is the 
life's necessity for i^o-ojKTator.s.” 

But, when, as Arnold Toynbee .says : 

Elementary Education is jirovided by the State; 
religious t^ducaiion by the various religious bodies ; 
professional ami higher education by the Universities 
and to(ihnoiogical institutions, cU^.. what part of edu- 
cation then is left for co-operators to appropriate ? 

Prof. Raman at ban answers : — 

“ the education of the citi'zen. By this 1 

moan the education of each membtir ot the community 
as regards the relation in which he stands to other 
individual citizens and to the community as a whole. 
....Education in (umiiection with co-o|M’ ration may 
mean Education btf co-oi)e ration, or education for 
co-operation, or the (funeral education of co-operators 
in varimiR subjects. With i*egard to the tirst, no rules 
can Im' laid dowMi. Where the movement is healthy, 
good result'^ will follow. The second ds a technical 
matter. This is the educ'ation given by co-operative 
•Societies i,»r Foderations to members, secretaries. 


managers and committee men in order to fit them to 
carry on as well as ])o8sibje the business of the So- 
cieties, to undeiutand and observe the rules, to appre- 
ciate and foster the ideals of the movement. It 
may take the form of practical instruction by co- 
operative officials and employees, publication of 
books and newspapers on matters co-operative, 
lectures by travelling agencies, holding of classes, and 
iiistitulion of lilirarit's and reading rooms. Then, 
there is the third kind, the gf^nrral education of eo- 
operatoj's in varifius subjects in oirler to make them 
play thinr jiarts as citizens. •Such funds as are avail- 
able for educational purposes must be utilized for 
employing really efficient teacber.« Avho eould handle 
most effi(;iently those subjects which are ossentiat 
to the co-operative citizen and are not usually part 
of the courses of instruction provided in the schools 
maintained from jmblic funds, such as. Practical 

Economics, Social Rcforfti, Industrial History 

The 8af(‘ rule will Im' to impart such knowledge as will 
l>c useful in nearly all kinds of ci?*cninstances, such as 
will supply a key to a great variety of things and 
above all such as will stimulate intm’ost and develop 
characiter.” 

The iu'fude, (.l(Ks(‘,s wiDi ;i.liuo.st a Iruisni. 

“T’he co-o]K?ralive movement can be hc>lpful to the 
members rmly as lii<‘ experience is lui]>tul to the 
gruwlli of wisdom in man.” 

Forest Administration in India. 

Mr. I). N. Baunerjeui. soeiutimo Moinbor 
of the lnit*nmtioi>al Coiriniifci.sioii on Intonui- 
tioJUil Co-operation of the. League of Ntitionp, 
lia.s e.ontributed u very valuable and lengthy 
article, on Die “Forest Administration in 
India'’ to th(‘ Oe.tober-l)(u‘.enib(‘r, 1025 , issue 
of the Internafional Review of Afjricultuml 
Economics, RonU'. The article, running into 
more than thiity pages, is a iniiu' of infornia- 
tion ri‘garding Die risi‘ a.nd progress of Forestry 
in India, from the earliest tunes to tlie jjre.-^ent 
day. The care of Fore.sts under Die Aryans, 
the deficiencies ami drawbacks of the old 
methods, the gradual dcvi^opineut- of Forestry 
under the early English, as well as the present 
state of affairs have all been presented with 
scholarly clearness, aided by ample cpiotations 
from official records and statistics. 

Says Mr. Banmujea - 

‘‘Ample and mmcluBivt^ evidence has bt'sen produi^ed 
by a whole sueo<v»»sian of forest experts that the w^aiiton 
destruction of forests has changed the course of 
streams, silting up the biul and corroding the banks, 
so much so that ]»iaoes like Patna, which wero once 
prosperous fiorts with an extensive eommerc^i, have 
now liecuino places gf ikj importance whatever. . . , 
And, the aecolerated exploitation of forests, dictated 
by military, naval and other requirements, has 
lieen aggravated by the triple injurie.s from shifting 
cultivation, cattle -grazing and th<' lighting up of 

conflagrations (But) happily these practices 

have now been abolished. .. .Shifting cultivation 
has bc»en prohibited, lire- protection is organized, 
sylviculture has followed upon the success obtained 
by aboriculture, and the system of licences whereby 
contractors cut, hacked Sr destroyed indiscriminately 
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has been swept aside. Forests are now either reserved 
or protected.” 

In the early stages prejudices against 
forest conservancy were many and it is note- 
worthy that there arose a conflict of o]>inion 
between the Civil Administration and tlie 
Forest Authorities. And, 

“The net result of this tug-of-war between the 
two rival attitudes, has been a fairly satisfactory 
compromise which has left 180,OtM),000 acres as a 
permanent forest estate.” 

Before scientific forestry made its appear- 
ance, extraction and transport of forest pro- 
ducts were conducted on primitive lines, 
involving inuch waste ; and no serious atempt 
was made to place the various kinds of 
valuable woods in the world market. And 

“The Department has always urged that it has 
neither the time nor funds to undertake a Rystematic 
publicity, without which an extensive export trade 
resting on a profitable commercial basis cannot be 
built up.” 


And Mr. Baunerjea is quite (orrect in bold- 
ing that, 

“The only effective advertisement of the technical 
qualities of Indian timbers is the establishment of 
forest industries in the vicinity of Indian forests, 
and the sending over to fairs, exhibitions. Museums, 
etc,, of the manufactured articles.” 

Then follows a full account of t Ik' oiganizn- 
tion and education of tlie Forest StalT from 
early times and refers, incidentally, to t|j(‘ 
stigma of iiiferionty involv(‘d in the distii!<‘- 
tjons between tin* iinpiuial and proviiu iiil braii' 
dies, and ends with the following hapjiy note:-’ 

'"Happily, under the recent reconatruotion schomo, 
thc'se distinctions have been brushed aside, and in 
the Forest Departments of Bombay and Bunna at 
least, uo fully qualified Forester can now reasonably 
suggest that theie is any rostriotiun ot opportunity 
or any bar to promotion to the highest oUicers, while 
to the Forest Departments of other provinces, capable 
and competent. Indians can either lx? nominated in 
India, or appoinU^ in England after c’orupetmg (»n 
terms of equality with cdher candidate's.” 


American Trade with India. 

Exports and Imports. 


Exports and imports. 

Total imports into the United States, 

February. 1926 . . ... . . $388,850,000 

Total exports from the United States, 

February, 1926 . . . . . . $352,917,000 

Excess of imports over exports . . $ .35,933,006 

Trade with India. 

Imports from India t<,> the United States, 

February, 1926 . . . , . . $ 13,r>42.0(M) 

Exports to India fn^m the United States, 

February, 1926 .. .. 3,624,000 

Excess of imports over aicports . . $ 9,918,000 

Some of the more important items exporkd from 
the United States to India diu’ing February weri' 
as follows — 

Raw cotton . . . . 77,000 Iks. 

Canned fruit ‘ .. 116,000 lbs. 

Dyestuffs .. .. 119,000 lbs. 

Kerosene . . . . 3,900,000 gallons. 

Lubricating oil . . . . 3,013,000 gallons. 

Machinery, all kinds . . $ 597,000 

Tinned plate . . . . 1,149,000 lbs. 

Tinned sheets . . . . 3,696,000 lbs. 

Tubes, pipes and fittings . . 824,000 lbs. 

Bolts and nuts . , . . 91,000 lbs. 

Automobiles . . . . 185 

Trucks . . ^ , 40 

Automobiles (Canadian manu- 
facture) . , . . 672 

Trucks (Canadian manafacture) 457 

Note . — ^Total exports of automobiles and trucks 
from the United States to all cx>utt tries in February 


were 22,355 and 15,877 respectively. Canada ex- 
ported .5936 cars and 2,472 trucks. 

Some of the more important items imjxyrted trom 
India to the United States during February wen* 
as follows :~ 

Burlap . . . . . . 39,562,000 lbs. 

dutc , . . . . . 7,000 tons. 

Cotton ., .. .. 414,000 lbs?. 

Goatskins . . . . 2,2.59,000 lbs. 

Shellac .. .. .. 2,136,000 lbs. 

Tea .. .. .. 1,0.39,000 11)8. 

Mica .. .. .. 202,000 lbs. 

C{istorsoe<l .. .. 5,822,000 II 

Manganese ore . . . . 1,000 tons. 

Wool carpets .. .. 1 10.000 sq. yds. 

Trade, with Ceylon, 

Imports to the United Stale.s from 
(byfon, February, 1926 . . . . $3,723,000 

Exports to Ceylon from the United 
States, Eebruary, 1926 .. •• $ 195,000 

Excess of imports over exports . . $3,528,000 

Some of the more impmtant items exported from the 
United States to Ceylon during February wen* • — 
Automobiles . . . . . , 44 

Trucks . . . . , . 43 

Automobiles (Canadian) . . . * 39 

Trucks (Canadian) . . . • 39 

Lubricating oil • « 63,000 gallons. 

Important exports from Ceylon to the United 

States during February included — ^ 

Tea . . . , ' . . 976,000 lbs. 

Cocoanut products . • 900,000 lbs. . 

Hubber . . . . 3,577,000 lbs. 
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The Report of the Indian Economic Committee. 

By S. Subbarama Aiyar, M.A., Dip.Econ. (Madras), 

Sciiior Ij'ciiJii'r hi Economic.-^. Afadins Chrislian Vollcgc. 


rajihl of 

wrote the late Prof. Marshall, “and the ii'.- 
creasi toiuhmcy towards oolloe.tive Hc.lion in 
(‘(‘onoinio aflairs, make it (‘very day more 
imj)orla.nt that we sliunhi know what (juanti- 
tfitiv(‘ measiiH's of puhlie iiiteivsts are most 
iHiCHh'd and wind sfati.sties are needed for 1 hern, 
and that we should set onr,-(‘lY^‘s to obtain 
th(se stedistif's." The Indian Eeonomie In- 
(piirv (Committee, whose Report lias Ixcm 
issued, is of the same view and says tlial 
'Hh(* primary ])urpose of im (MHumiiiie, suivi'v 
is to e-ol](‘et and compile huds and statist i(‘.al 
data r(‘latin<i to the eeonomie. (unHiition of the* 
])eo])l(^ a.nd it is too well-knoAvn to Jieed any 
ern])}if)Msis that numtiiious problems eoneeriiin" 
the maherial wcd.l-heing of the peo])le of British 
India are to-day a\vaitm<jf treatment under Uie 
"uidanee bt^st supplied by an ee.onomie survey.'’ 

Tlmre is unlortunatoly no aprreement* betw('en 
th(t members as regards the number and 
impiu’tane.e of such data to be eolleeted by 
the (xoverninent agency. Sir M. Visv(\svaraya 
and Pandit Hari Kishaii Kaul would like to 
nolle, et a large number of statistics l)ased on 
an extr.nfiivr survey of inttomcj (imduding 
produetiou), consumption (cost of living), 
wealth (individual and cnlleeliv('), indebted- 
ness, trade, transport, (de., as well as i>ii 
intensive iiupiirios of typical villages and 
limited areas in every district for aseewtaining 
income, w^ealth, cost of living, indcditedness, 
etc., of the people. 

The Majority Report (as we may term the 
views of Sir M. Visvesvaraya and Pandit 


Kaul) (dassifitr the existing statistical matinals 
under thre.e lu’iuis : (1) (hmeral staljstie.s 

<d-lmr than proiluctiou, (comprising finaiiet', 
population, trade, trans])ort and commumea- 
tions, (‘ducat ion. vital statistics, migration, (‘te. 
(2) iSlatisties of juTxluetion, eojisistiijg of agn- 
eiilture, ])aslure and dairy fanning, for(‘sts, 
fisheries, miiuwals, IaT‘g(‘“S(^al(* industiK's, cot- 
tage and minor industrit's. (1)) Esiinmtes of 
income, \V(*alth, (*.()st of liviitg, indebtedness, 
w{\g('s and pru'cs. We are told that statistics 
falling und( r ela,ss (1) are more ov l(‘ss com]u<de, 
tho«e under class (2) an* satislaetory in some 
n‘spects but ineomjilete or totally wanting in 
otliers, while no attmuj't has ])<*(*]) made to 
eolJeet tho.se nnder elas.s (3) on a com [irelum- 
Mve scale. Tlie Majority Report gives elaborate 
.se.hcmies for (‘ollecting statistics under these 
s“V(‘val heads. To (‘-arry out this ambitions 
]irogramme a Central Statistical Bureau is 
to he established at the I u'ad (quarters of the 
(Vntral Govc'riiimmt presided over by a. ])ir(‘(;tor 
of Statistics with the requisite staff. Every 
provine.e should have a Provincial 8tatis(.ie.a] 
Pnreau w^'llh a Provincial StatistieiaTi at its 
Iiead and a staff of assistants, usually one for 
( ’/cry revenue division, to siqx'rvisi^ the work 
111 the distri(*ts. Moreover in evory ]irovino(^ 
t here should he* a Board of Economic. Enquiry 
to advise tlie Proviiu'ial Statistician and, if 
iM*cessary, to supervis(‘ tin* work connec^ted 
with economic losearch. The total expendi- 
ture by the Central Covernmeiit is estimated 
at about Rs. 45 lakhs of which nearly Rs. 16 
lakhs is covered by initial outlay and by all 
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tho Provincial Governments collectively about 
Rs. 41 lakhs of which the recurring outlay is 
about Rs. 28 lakhs. 

Writing "‘as a vstatistnnau and as an econo- 
mist” Prof. Buniett-Hurst, who appends a 
Minute of Dissent, says that “some of the 
]>rinci[)Ios and most of tfie details of the re- 
comnnmdations of tlie .Majority togetljer with 
tlic arguments advaiM'ed in su])])ort <lo not 
meet vvitfi my approval.” The fundanunital 
differcnr.e betv\(^en Mr. Burnett-Hur.st arul his 
colh^‘igu(‘s is that tlio fo*'mer has iio faith in 
the utility nor is h<‘ satisfied as regards the. 
prae.iiciibility of I'.olhu'ting elaborate statistics 
of income, \V(‘.aIt}i, indebt t‘<Jness, pri(.<‘s, wages, 
etc., for i lie count ry as a vvliole using tlie 
e^titcusive iuetliod so much stressed by the 
Majority. Uis mam arguments against siadi 
a course aie:' -(0 Ltdia is very vast in area 
and ])opulalion and therefon^ tin' <‘.ost involved 
will be (pule me.ommeiistirate with tin* results 
aidneved. (2) In India po})ulation is scattered 
and rural so tliat’ it is (hiflcult , if not impossilile, 
to colh'ct tM'c.urate figures. ('*) Tliere an* no 
private associations, as in Great Brit am aaid 
tlie 'Dominions, to co-operatt* atid as.si.s1 m 
lln^ coilee.tion of statistics. (1) The pr(‘ vailing 
]arg(‘ number of scatt(‘red unorganized imder- 
takingvS, mostly earned on by persons working 
on their own aceounf., make statistical nu'asure- 
ment not only extrmnely diflicult but im}>ossi bio 
to fi.elii(*ve wit hotit the euiploynumt of a large 
staff. (5) Such statistics, esjMicially in India, 
arc likely to h'ad one to falst* conclusions. 
Thus tin* *'aggn\gat(‘ expenditure method”, 
wlncli has been adopted m several countries, 
is inajiphcable to India as tin* mod<‘ of living 
in India difb'i’s not only between classes and 
classes but between jirovincf's also in the 
most marked degree. 

Professor P»urnett*Hui\st differs again from 
Ins iiolle.agues on another [mint and says 
“that the so-called tests to be applied to 
as(*.e»*taiii the economic ('onditiou of the various 
classes of t he people, such as iudi\iduai and 
national inctmie or wealth, are no tests at all, 
especially m a country like India, because 
the money value of the income of a family 
is no trin* index of its economi<i t^indition.” 
Again according to Professor Buniett-Hurst 
”a figur(' of national income in no way throws 
light upon the (U^momic conditionof tlie vari- 
ous classes f)f the people and its com [illation 
is very largely an ac.ademic exercise W'hich 
should be left to statisticians, economists and 
other non-officiak. ” Neither is the estimate 
of the income per mpita of any great use 


except perhaps for arithmetical purposes but 
certainly not for eomjiarison ( f one popula- 
tion with another. It is im[) 08 sible, according 
to him, to gel accuiate figures of individual 
wealth. 

According to Ptufessoi Burn(*tt"Hurst, the 
best criterion of the economic (jondition of 
a family is its standard of liviitg. It is best 
tf» select families representative of <‘aeh class 
and to ascertain t-h(‘ir standards of living 
and gather inlormation on siudi points as 
production, indebtedness, wages, piices, etc., 
on an 'intei^islvr basis. He is of the ojiimoii 
that a men* in vu'stigat lou into income, wealth, 
expenditure and indebtedness will never enable 
us to ascf'rtain the cw/esr.s wliudi prodtuu* tin* 
canker in tin* (‘(mnomic life of a eountrv. 
He would pel nut the extensive method only 
for the collectum of All-lndia statist iis of 
production jierjiaps on tin* present lines 
wnth a greater eye to a<'( nraev but vsithout 
the <‘!a.bora((‘ stalT as i'(*coinm(‘iu!(‘(l by his 
(colleagues. 'Fo nst* his own words ; '‘It would 
be belter to (‘olli'C.l 'airly ac<uirate data or 
statistics to which the d(*gree of accuracy 
can b<‘ a^signet). (‘ven on a limited scale, 
rather than a mass oi data of varying di*grees 
of ac.enrai’v (‘xB'iuling ov(*r a wider area.” 
The CVntral and Prov.ncial Bureaux slionld \)v 
j‘es])onsibje for the siatkstic-s eolh'eled by the 
extensive method. 'Fhe intensive iiK|iiiries 
should be su]»ervis(*d bv Piovine-ia! Boards of 
Ec.ouunu(. Impiiry, coin])Os(‘(l of non-officials 
and ('.onstifiitcd on the lines of the (.nxisting 
Punjab Boaul. 

Smdi, in brief, are tin* main reeomiiu'iidations 
and the ]K)intv« oi dilien'iice between the 
Majority and the Minority of the Economic 
Impiiry Committ(*e. There are several [mints 
in the Majority and Minority Reports wdth 
vvliicli 1 find myself unable to agree. It is 
not possible to pick out statements of views 
individually, but 1 shall offer my comments 
on a b^w of them. 

Tu the Majority Report, w'e arc^ told at the 
very outset : “It should lie noted that all the 
goods and servie.es imiilied in the estimates 
of production, income or wealth are measured 
by a price. From a technical [loint of view, 
it is only when a price can he fixed that the 
income or assets of an individual or community 
become eligible for consideration in the econo- 
mic regime.” The basis for the Majority 
recommendation for a complete extensive 
survey is contained in this statement. How- 
ever true this may be with reference to condi- 
tions in Western industrial countries, we in 
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India are still somewhat removed from this 
ecoTiomic regime, though wo are gradually 
approaching towards it. Thus statistics of 
production, income, expenditure, etc., arrived 
at on this basis reipiiro reiiiterjiretation in the 
light of real income and reM expenditure 
which are ascertained from tlu‘ facts of eco- 
nomic life as revealed by int<MKsive surveys 
of villages and communities. 

Professor Burnett -Hurst, avc see, is impnsssod 
with the difth'ulties and drawbacks of tlie 
statistical method. Miuli of wJiat ho says 
as regards tlie inadequacy ol the so-calh‘d 
tests of economi(‘. welfare, such as statistics 
of income or wealth, ir\dividua] and rational, 
which the Majority advamu' in lavour of their 
proposals, is a])pljcable to all countries. 
Though are some sjieeial dilficiilties in 

India, thm'c' is no if'ason wliy ^ome attempts 
sboiihl not b(' nuuJe to colhMU statistic.s on 
the.se points. I agree with many ol the 
critic'.isms levelled ag.nnsi the so-(;alled tests 
by the Professor and see eonsiderabh' forc.(‘ 
in liis cfniclusion tlni!. these t(‘sts do not consti- 
tute a suitable ca'itmion ior nn^asuring the 
economi<' condition of various classes of th(‘ 
[leople, l)Ut I am not sure on tJiat aiujount 
such statistics an* useless altogether. I’o 
quote Prof(‘sKt)r Marshal) on this point :■ - 
‘•Our jiidgnumts of piiblii j)oii<*y may be made 
much more trust woi thy tlnui they are at 
present, i( tliey can f)(‘ l)as(‘d on statistical 
measures of the. Tel;!.tiv(' (jiia-clitics of tin* 
beiH'fits an<! the injunes whi<‘h different 
<^onrK(‘,s of public lu tifni are bkely to <‘.ause to 
the s<‘veral classes of the (aiiinmmity. Much 
of the failure 5i.nd much of the injustice, in 
whiidi the ec.onoin^* policies of (bivcrnnuiiits 
iiave resulted, have bt'en due to tin* want of 
statislii^al ineasurenHuit , A few peo])Ie who 
have b(‘en strongly interested on one side 
have raised their voices lomlly, jiersistontly 
and all together ; while little has been heard 
from the great, mass of tlie people whose 
interests have lain in the opposite direction ; 
for, even if their attention has been fairly 
called to the matter, few^ have cared to exert 
themselves much for a cause in which no one 
of them has more than a small stake. The 
few, therefore, get their w^ay, although if statis- 
tical measures of the interests involved were 
available, it might ])rove that the aggregate 
of the interests of the few has only a tenth or 
a hundredth part of the aggregate of the 
interests of the silent many.” In the present 
period of our economic transition when the 
activities of the State as well as the pressure 


of economic forces from outsidi* are inmeiising, 
the iniport.ance (»f widl (uganiml jmblie 
statistifjs cannot be loo inucji empiiasized. 
In the absences of privali^ elforls which is 
likely to continue for some tune in India it 
IS obviously tli(‘ duty of the Siut«* ;<> make 
arrangements for the collection of su( li statis- 
tics. 

I agree wltli ProlVssor Burnctt-lTiii^t Unit 
in India ”th(' best criterjon of the (loiiomic 
<‘ondition of a family is its standard of living 
(para 15) and tlnit the central feat me of an 
economic sui vey should be a full and detailed 
desr'.rijition of t lie standard ol living of dliTerent 
classes of tlie peo]»l(‘ w hich may hi* asi'crtained 
by <'olle(.tiTig ami analysing a Inrge number 
of family budgets. J also agn*(^ with hun that 
a mere investigation on imsmie, w'(‘alt h. ex- 
[)enditure and indebt.(‘dn<'s.s v\ill m^ver miabh' 
us to ascertain th(‘ coases which produce tlie 
eanker in the economic life of a i‘onn1r\. 
Jt is also true that t jM>. tm*ni “econoniK ’ 
should not }>e interfireted in its narrow .‘•eiist* 
and asso(uat(‘ it too closed v witJi moi ey and 
material tilings ; such inquiries should include 
a series of intensivi* and extemsive inquiries 
info such subjects as the influmice of disease; 
em physical edhc.iency, tln^ economii (dfect.s of 
restrictive soe.ial customs, sanitation in villages 
and towns, etc. (jiaras 17 ami 18). 

It is evident from ])ara 29 of his Ktqiort that 
Professoi lb ir nett- Hurst is not. o]>posed to the 
c.olleetion (d All-India Statistics ol nrodiiction 
on the e.xtensive method. 1b‘ also in lavour 
of strengt hmiing the (\Mitial Bun^au of Stittis- 
iies am) adopting a suitable p^o^mH*la) organi- 
zation to suj)(‘rvise tlie work of invest.igalors. 

Thus tlioiigh there is no agreenumt among 
1 he luembers as legards the number and 
importane(‘ of tlie data to lie collected and 
on tlie (juestion wliether an eIaborat(‘ (lovorn- 
nient ageney is required for the purjiose, there 
js the agreemert that the best metliod is to 
combine the e^rtrnslve ami 'i)UeHskr methods 
of inquiry. 

1 am generally in symjiathy witfi the full 
and comprehensive programme skelelu'd out 
by the Miijorily, vvTiic.h may be ri^ganled as 
the goal of our .statistieal endeavours. If it 
juoves too big for the (U)Verninent of India, 
a good beginning may be made by adopting 
the intensive method of study proviri ed* tho. 
inquiry and the organization are not eonlined 
to the mere investigation of the stamlard 
of Jiving and the collection of family budgets 
.I.S suggested by Professor Burnett -Hurst, 
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but also for collecting relevant statistics that 
explain the course and the results of public 
polio}^ or the nature aiul j^ressure of economic 
chaIlJn^s. The p7'oviri(n 1 luive is im- 

j)ortatit and slioukt lx* parliciilarly rote«L 
To t]iiote Professor DdaTsliull *‘^]So doubt 
statisties can Ik‘ easily Juisiiiter})r{<N*d ; and 
are oftxui very luislejuling wlam firs a]>])lie<l 
to new problems. But many of tjie worst 
fallacies involved in tin' niisa])])lit.a.tions of 
siativstics are definite and can be delif'itt-ly 
exposeii, till at lasf no otu^ ventures 1o repeat 
them even when addressing an uninsrriicted 
audience : and on the whole arguineeits \\Mieh 
can be reduced to statistical fotius, liioiigh 
still in a })ackw'ard c.onditi<>n, are iiJiilbn<» m<>re 


sure and more ra]>id advances than any others 
towards obtaining tJie general acceptance of 
all who have studied the subjects to which they 
refer.” Though the difficulties in India are 
great tlien^ is no ret! son wijv we slioukl not 
wwk our way low aids tliis ideal. 

To reur to a minor poit t in tin* Majority 
Report. “With a. vic'W to arouse })nbl]e 
Interest in i]i<‘ subject and to enlist public 
symjiathyd* wrUe (he Majority, ‘'the app.oint- 
men! of the ])ir<‘ctor of Statistic's should, 
pnderubly. lx* siil Jc< i to the vote of tiie (V^.nlral 
Legislatuie.” d'his is entirely in keojiing with 
modern ideas hut adequate precaution will 
have to he laKcii to sak'guard against jiartisan 
actum. 


The Mysore Iron Works. 

Statement by the Board of Management. 

[7V/C folhw^Hfj Sh!entf*nt (Ifticd 'X^th j\pid IU2(>, luj Sir J\! . Vit'^crsrartnja K 1 E. 

(C‘h<i>'innan), Sir K l\ Pdilni'iu^ Chctiji El., CJ.E., Ueja', Sir hmail S(A( ai'd Mi. J. I). 
Ghiudy of A/c.w.v, Thv lain frf^n <(’■ l fk>., Ltn' , nj lf>r J^oard of Mu niiijooiotit, 

Mij^orv Iron Works, Bkadrar ail in: s been issued io the Puss- ] 


The comments made from time tt» time 
concerning the Bliadravati Iron Woiks, Loth 
in the Press and in tin* eoimse of ilu* dis- 
cussions in the Myr-ore Legislative Comtcil, 
havcj show’ll that there i.s eonsidirabh* mis- 
ajjjireleuision in the juiblic mind regajenng the 
r(*al j)<)*dUon of the Works. ''I’in* Beaidl of 
Management have not bem; publiLlni’g any 
particulars for tjie informatn>n ol ilx* pal»li»* 
till now% l)ec,au.se the work 'is a comiiieri'ial 
<*.omu'j’n and it is nv)L usual m suc.ji iom^tU es to 
(lisciiss ill public the details of firofit ami loss, 
market, and fivigiit rates, etc Bui fui) in- 
formation in the sha}K‘ of periodical h pons 
and printed notes an*, bc^ig fnrnushcd to 
Uovor.'.ni.'ut from time ti* turn*. In mder Io 
remove niisa.jipn- ju*/i.“iions for i he Immx', t lie 
Boanl of Man;ig’(‘meut ai a jiK'etmg held on 
the d*Mii April 192b, lesoivt*.! lo jssiie a brief 
statement conc-i rniiig tlie or’gim pnseiit posi- 
tion and future ])rospeets of the imdoriakmg. 

Inokption cn*' the Scuieme. 

The underiaking has ]ai.ssetl lhi(uu:}i three 
stages, namely, - 

(1) mce]>tion, 

(2) construe.! ion, and 

(3) operation. 

Tim pr<*hminary investigation in connect ion 
with this project was begun in 1915-16. 
After a thorough investigation by experts 
both in and outside the State, the scheme was 


sanci.um<*d ]>>’ I lu* ( h‘vei't:im'nt of His Highness 
the Maliaraj.i. in 1917-18. TTie first order for 
inaeh'm‘ry was a]*o plac.ed in the same y<ar 
W'ith I In* eon,s<‘Pt. of all the Mmiibers of (lovern- 
inerd eotux‘rm*d and the Agreement appointing 
tlie Tata Iron Steel (J(n, l^td., as Managing 
Agenis was lovina.lly ratifii'd in May 1918. 
S r M. Viswsvaray a, who wa.s. l)e\van at tlie 
tune the schcim* was sanctioned, reliit'd from 
that oth*’** in ]>e^;em}H‘r 1918 and tin* ac.tual 
expmiditnu' o*^ 1 h** Works up to 30ili June 
1919, i e , up lo six nnmtdus (r/iJer his unire- 
meiit, waa only Rs. 8.-15 laklis. 

Tue 8 t.\oe oe Constructtox. 

The (.onslriici ion was coiuiin^nced in 1918 
with Messrs, P^-rin and Marsliall (d Nh*w York 
as (lonsiihing Knglne‘*rs. Tlie Tiamways, 
Kon si and M'uing Sect.ons of the Works wa're 
mi<i(*i the dirr(^( .supei vision of tlie Mysoic 
Govornmeiit. Th(' Works were ex [reeled to be 
rca.ly for operation by tlx* end of 1919, but for 
various uinons bricliy referred to below, the 
c.oi’S! ! iK>ion stage was prolongf'd for nearly 
r> yiair.’. or till January 1923 wiien tlie Blast 
Furnace w’-as hiow-n in and the operation began 
for the first tiirie. 

Formation op Nkw^ Boaht) of Manaoemrnt. 

When tlie const ru(‘.t ion was nearing com- 
pletion, several officers including a member 
of tlie firm of M'^ssrs. Periii and Marshall 
were for closing down the Works but Mr*. 
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Perin himself was opposed to such a proposal. 
At the request of His Highness’ Government, 
Mr. Perin came over to Mysore from New 
York and started the of)eratiou. When lie 
left in Marcli 1923, the niaiuigement. of the 
Works was transferred to a new Board and 
at tlie request of His Highness’ Government, 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya joined this Jkiard as 
Chairman and he was vested with special 
powers and responsibilities. FVoin that time 
up to the present, the manag<niK‘iit has re- 
mained in the hands of this new Board, \vhi(di, 
besides the Chairman, is now <‘.f>mposed of 
Sir K. P. Puttanna Cliotty, Tlaji Sir Ismail 
Sait and Mr. J. D. (Btandy of Messrs. The 
Tala Iron <fc Steel (Jo., Ltd. In May 1924 
the Agreement Ixitween tlie Government id 
Mysoie and tlie Tata Iron Steel Co., Ltd., 
was by mutual e.onsent (cancelled and tlie 
latter (*.(ias<al to he ilie Managing Agenis of 
the nnderlaking, 

G VER-CAniTALIZATION DOKINO CoNSTiUTCTTON. 

It will be s(‘(‘n from tlie fae.ts given in the 
A])p(*ndix that during the const. rue.tlon pv^riod, 
luumdy, 1918 to 1923, tin*, (‘stim-ited capital 
<*.ost of the Works w'mt up from Rs. 91 lakhs 
to Rs. 211 lakhs. Largi* ])urchases during a 
perknl of higli (\>sts, delay in the comjdetion 
of the ])Iant and *ibsence of close supervision 
by a central administrative and engineering 
agency l(‘d to a very e,onsi(lerable excess over 
th(‘ original estimates. Cliange of design 
without [)ro])er sanction was also ])artly 
responsible for this large exe.ess. That the 
original e.stimate v\as not an under-estimate 
wnll }n‘ readily af)])r(*eiated when it is stated 
that ivorks as originally designed could ])c* 
installed to-day wkiiin the limits of that 
estimate. Th(^ actu;i.l outlay by the time 
the now Board took charge in A]>ril 1923 
liad risim to aliout R<. 107 lakhs, d’he over- 
cajiitalization took place during the eonstnic- 
tion ])eriod for w'hieli ni'itlier the Memb'‘rs 
nor the (Chairman of the present Board can 
take any individual responsibility. 

Over-i^apitalization is the main def(*ct of the 
Works at present. In a case of this nature, 
it is usual to write down the ea])ital in order 
to cancel the excess expenditure not riqiresented 
by available assets. This was done recently 
in the ease of two out of tlie three other under- 
takings of a similar character connected with 
the manufacture of iron and steel on the 
Bengal side. It is a question for considera- 
tion whetlie.r a similar procedure should not, 
in the laVger interests of the Works, be 
adopted in this case also. 


Improved Operation. 

The operation of tlie Works has been gra- 
dually improved and stabilized during the past 
tiiree years. Since October 1925 a special 
attempt has been madi* to cut down costs 
and re-organize the Works. The output of 
pig iron, which was about 30 tons pm' day 
during the lirst half-year of operatimi. has now 
risen to about 57 tons. Loeni Imhan stall 
lias been trained to do the work. Thi* yearly 
manufacturing cost has been brought diuvn 
from about Rs. 19 lakhs, estimated by Mr. 
Marshall in 1922, to Rs. 13.5 iakfis. For the 
past tliree montlis, in spite of the ju'iees having 
I (‘ached the Io\v(*Ht level known, the reecijks 
or the estimated value of the products manu- 
factured practically bidance llu* ex[)enditure. 
Fcrtain subsidiary industries have beim started, 
such as. a. pipe foiuulrv and an ahujiiol ndining 
plant wdiich are expeeU*d to b<i eoiiijdeted by 
1st July next and, theri^after, to yield some 
additional revenue on their ow7i aetioiiiit. 

Original Misgivings Removkd. 

Various misgivings entertained at tin* tiim* 
the scheme was sanctioned aie now found 
to be without any foundation. It was tliouglit 
that the wood sujijdy w'ould fail. Not only 
lias it not failed but a smaller fori'st area than 
originally contcunjdated is found to be suffi- 
cient to tue(‘t the needs of the ]>lant. It Avas 
feared that the forests would be di'iiuded. 
Ill actual practice, only waste material for whicii 
there is no other us(‘, is being remoMMl. 'Fhe 
local Forest Hcjiart m(*nt are ublc to a^siirt^ 
tiie public tiiat the forest conseivaliou re- 
(piirements are fully met. If anylliing, tlie 
exploitation is expec.ted to iiuprovt' the yield 
of timber in future years. rates allowed 

in the original estimates for the e.olleetioii of 
wood were at one time e^orisidered t,oo low^ 
but in operation the costs Jiave been (‘ven 
lower. There wa*re appreh<*nsions in some 
(piarters tliat the products might not sell 
beely. By experience we find that 1 1n* quality 
of our products is appreciated w'lier<‘V(u* it is 
used, wdietlu^r in India or in foreign (-ountries, 
particularly charcoal iron wdiich has been 
pronounced to be a high grade iron. 

Effect of FalliisiG PKirFs. 

The loss in actual operation in three years 
has been Rs. 8.70 lakhs and that due to tlie 
writing dowm of the stock on a(a*ount. of rnaidcet 
]»rices Rs. 5.16 lakhs or Rs, 13. 8() lakhs in all. 
This may be considered as a subsidy given by 
Government, similar to subsidii's or bonuses 
granted in the Dominions ami in foreign 
countries. Much of the loss w^as mainly due 
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to the phenomenal fall in the price of iron, 
a ftpecial disadvantage from which the Mysore 
Works have suffered. Tho operation was 
Htarte<l at a tinir* when a tra^le depression of 
impreeedeuted i iitc nsi ty coinineneed . The 
price of ])ig iron whiedi was Rs. 100 per ton 
ill 1923 has been going down steadily and the 
decline has <*ontinued to tiiis day. It i.s now 
Ba. 45 to 50 per ton net at the Works. If 
the prices which obtained at the time, when 
the present JEk>ard took cliarge in A])ril 1923 
could now s(‘('urod, we should be laying 
by a sum of about Rs. 5 lakhs per annum aft/or 
meeting depreciation <diarges. This fdieno- 
menal fall in ju ices lias also affected tlie ihree 
iron industries on the Bengal side and all the 
world over. During 1925 the iron and steel 
industry pa.ssed through the woist dejnessioii 
known for half a century. Other similar 
concerns in India and many Works all over 
the world are in a similar pr(‘dicament. A 
large number have been shut down temjio- 
rarily. Many c.ontinue in operation because 
the (fovcnunents conceriK'd arc supporting 
them by granting subsidies, protect! vc^ duties, 
etc. If the jirioes improve or the exchange 
becomes more favourable than has Ix'cn tiie 
case in the past throe years or if our subsidiary 
industries bv^giii to pay, the profit.s from the 
Works will be apjircciably inereasod. With 
the iiuprovomnit of tin* receipts, a reserve 
may be maintained for the dejmiciation charges. 
When tins stage arrives, the ])onnanency of 
the Works will have been ensunul. 

The Puksent I'csition. 

One point whicli not remembered in the 
discussions is that engineering works of this 
magnitude require time to develop. They are 
not expected to jiay the full <lividend usually 
for 8 or 10 years after tiiey are started and 
many do not jiay any dividend for a long time. 
The experience of the three other undertakings 
in India has been the sann?. In tlie case of 
the Mysore undertaking, tin* time tti judge 
will be after it has hal sufficient time to train 
the requisite staff, stabilize its ojieratioim 
and build up its own market, and when the 
normal market conditions c.oine to prevail 

As stated before, tho Works in other resjiects 
are shaping well The present position cannot 
be said to be unsatisfactory since we are able 
to balance receipts and expenditure at a time 
of great world trade depression. The future 
looks more hopeful, because tUl now the 
prices wore falling and t hey have arrived at 
a stage when no further fall is held to be 
likely. Hitherto the value of stock had to 
be written down with declining prices, hut 


this may not ho. necessary in future. A 
market for our products has been developed. 
The entire outjiut of pig iron jiroducod during 
the last half-year has been sfikl We are 
confident of doing the same in the current 
half-year also. If things do not go very wrong, 
the Board are ho]>eful that they will be able 
ti) carry on tlie Works in future without 
further financial assistance from Government. 

The inanufacturt‘ of ])ig iron is an important 
basic industry, one which is the very founda- 
tion of our industrial civilization. It is hoped 
that th<' members of the public interesfed in 
the industrial development of tlie Slate will 
visit tiie Works, keep* themselves informed of 
the true ])Osition of the affairs tliore and, 
if they are satisfied with its present working 
and its future pros])ects, give their \vh(>le* 
hearted support to the undertaking. 

Appendix. 

Facts about the Works. 

TIh‘ Works consist of a charcoal blast 
furnace ca])abh‘ of producing about 57 tons 
of f)ig iron daily and wood distillation plant 
capabh* of producing (*alciiim acetate, alcohol 
and wood tar. Ore is brought from the to[> 
of the Bababiuhiai Hills by a self-a<*ting rope- 
way, 3 miles long, and a Iraruway 24 miles 
in length. The entire length of tramw’ay 
(2 feet gauge) in the service^ of the Works is 
58 miles. 

Work was sanctioned in . . 1 91 T'-l 8 

Agreement with The Tata Iron ^ 

Steel C<o., Ltd., was ratified in . . May 191 S 
First estimate of cost of the 

pi'ojec't .. .. .. Its. (>.*L 59 lakhs 

Final ostimat-o of eo.st of the pm- 

Jeot as originally sanctioned .. ,, 94.00 „ 

Estimate increased in 1922, ovying 
to delay in construction, and 
for other re-asons, to . . ,,211 .00 „ 

Prsent Board of Management 

formed in . . . . . . April 1923 

Actual outlay incurred up to 
March 1923 as communicated 


by Government Departments Rs. 

107.00 lakhs. 

Actual outlay incurrt'd up to 
March 1926 . . . . „ 

181.10 „ 

Expendituin incurred on subsi- 
diary industries up to Slat 
March 1 926 . . . . „ 

5.75 „ 

Total loss incidental to starting 
the Works and opc*ration till 

31st December 1925 . . „ 

20.3.3 „ 

Of this, expendituni due to com- 
mitments duringfth© construc- 
tion period and the hrst half- 
year of o})eration was . . „ 

12.47 „ 

Expenditure due to writing down 
tlie value of stock on account 
of fail in prices . . . . „ 

5.16 

Actual operation loss from 1st 

July 1923 to Slst December 

1925 .. 

8 70 „ 



Suggestions to a City Corporation. 

By the Editor. 


In our last issue, we published a summary of 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya s Report on tlie adminis- 
tration of the Karachi Municipality. Tliort* are 
certain features of the Report, which deserve 
special attention. Tliough the recommenda- 
tions made are primarily intended for a(lo}>- 
tion by the Karachi Munici])ality, lliere is in 
them so much of value to City corporations 
ill general that make no apology for retail- 
ing them at some lengtl^ here. Sir M. Visves- 
varaya writes : — 

The business of the Corporation is conduc.tisl 
by the President and that of the Committee, 
and Sub-Committees by the Chairmen who are 
usually ajipointed by the Committees eone.ern- 
ed. The minutes are written up by the Chief 
Officer in tlie; case of the im'etings of the 
Corporation, tlni Managing (\unmitte(‘, ami a 
numlier of Sub-Committees. The Corporation, 
generally, meet twice a week and hold in all 
about 70 mei^tings a year. In addition to the 
three Statutory Ojininittees, it is suggested 
t.hat two more may b(‘. a]>pointed. viz., a 
Public Works Committee and a Stores and 
Contract s Com mitt ee . 

A Public Works Coiumittee is net'diHl to 
deal with tlie important services ol Water 
Works nml Drainage, Roads and Buildings. 
These servic(!s between them absorb about 
43 per cent of the total expemlituie of the 
Municipality, It should be understood that 
any work which does noi spee.ifically fall 
within the scope of the remaining four Com- 
mittees will be attmided to by the Managing 
Committee. 

Th(‘.re are at ]>rescnt about 2.S Sulijeets 
Sub-Committees. During the year 1922, the 
number of nu'etings held iiy such Sub-Com- 
mittees was 233. The eorrespondiug numb<*r 
in 1925 rose to 6(J6. 

The work of these Committees biting heavy, 
it is desirable to a])point a sejiarate SiMmetary 
for the purpose. The Seinctary will collect 
information for the Committees from tlie 
departments concerned and communicate the 
resolutions and decisions of tlie Committees 
through the Cliief Officer to the several de- 
partments for siuth action as may be necessary. 

The appointment of the Secrittary will 
relieve the Chief Officer and other Executive 
Officers of much of their routine duties end 
give them time to .study the larger needs of 
the City and the more important Schemes of 


♦level opment, and improvement,, and generally 
to attend to matters requiring originality and 
initiative. 

The cost of tlie ollice of the Seeretary 
and staff may be fixed at about Rs. 14,000 
per annum. 

It is important to have a very conqieteut 
man for the Office of Secretary, oilier wise the 
duties will b(‘ disebarged in a rouline and 
perfunctory manner. Unless a competent man 
is appointed there wu'll be no ri'iil improvement. 

COHRESPONDKNCK AND KeOORDS. 

This section wdiieh is directly under the 
Chief Officer forms the Secretariat of the 
Ceneral Administration. Th(^ Ciiief Officer is 
n^sponsible for assisting the President in re,- 
cording the minutes of the business of the 
(Corporation and of a number of Committees, 
and also for tin' finances and aceount.s 

In aildition, he Iioldh Miper\)sing charge of 
the following four dejiartments, eacli of which 
i.> under a separate head 

(i) Assessment and Collection, (ii) T<*rmiual 
Tax, (lii) Land, and (iv) Fin -Brigade. 

The Stores Seel ion is not at present directly 
under the Child Offii er, but with the apjioint- 
immt of the new (diief Store-keeper, it may bo 
tiansferred to his control. As tlie head of the 
executive sm'vice of the Municipality, the (ffiiof 
Officer is responsible in a general wiiy for the 
efficient condui t of the woik of all the remain- 
ing departments, nc., the inunicipal adminis- 
tration generally. He is assisted in the j>ei- 
formance ot these duties by the Dejiiity Chief 
()fficev. A part of the staff consisting of two 
clerks and six peons may be transferred to 
work under the, new Scent ary wdio will also 
lequire a SleiK>gTap]HU\ The services of the 
existing shorthand waiter and general cleik 
will be utilized by the ib'csident and the 
Chief Officer. 

It is necessary that tlie ree< rds slioiild be 
lentralized and tl.i Hoad Record Clerk kept 
to his regular duties. The niainienance of 
records i). an (*ffieient condition and the work 
of destroying useless retords should receive 
special consideration. All arrears of this 
<haracler may be ordered to be brought up 
to date w’itliin a. period of six montlis. 

A nindoiis of Statistical and Research 
Bureau should he opened as soon as possible. 

The annual administration report wdiich is 
}>repared by this department is at present 
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very bulky without being informing. A mass 
of information, both important and unimpor- 
taut, is recorded in it in a confused heap. 
One entry seriously made in the Report for 
1934-25, perhaps for lack of better material, 
is an enumeration oE the specimens collected 
for the museum ! 

It seexns desirable to publish the report in 
a briefer «fonn as ivS dom*, sa,y, by the Ftajigoon 
Municipeility, il1ustrat(*d by graphs and charis 
whore necessary. The reports of the depart- 
mental olHc.ers and all other details, which it 
is tliought necessary to keep on permanent 
record, may be included in a se])arate coni])i- 
lation marked Volume II. The object of the 
Annual Administration Report should ho to 
present the work of the Munici])al administra- 
tion during the year in a yuthy and readable 
form so as to interest the average citizen. 

Accounts and Audit Detartment. 

A gtmeral Balance Sheet should be prepared 
as is done in Oomuior(‘ia] (jon(Hn'ii.s. Th(^ more 
iierMy tdu* accounts of the Municipabty a})- 
pvoach those of a sound Commercial cori(*orn, 
the more ehicieiit will be the administration 
of its limijic(js. 

The following suggestions may receive 
attention : -- 

(1) The Accounts Department is rather 
weak in technically trained staff. At least 
two men sjinc-ially trained in Accounts and 
Onnmerce should be brought on the staff 
of the dej^artmeut. 

(3) It is suggested that an engineering 
gradujite be appointcMl as (Jlieck Auditor 
after giving him a training in Accounts. He 
should bt' available for <diec.king (piaiititios, 
measureinent.s and bills of works in pr(*grcss 
from time to time. The addition to the cost 
of the depart inent on this acauint will be 
about Rs. 4,340 ])er annum. 

A full e,xj)lanatory statement should 
acconijiany tlu‘ Budget at tJie tiim* of its 
presentation to tdie Corporation for sanction ; 
or the Chairman of the Managing Committee 
may introduce the Budget in the Corymration 
with an ayiprofiriaie sjieech. This statement 
or s])eech slioiild explain all obscure or doubt- 
ful points and yilace before the citizens a clear 
picture of the financial outlook and the yudicics 
to be followed. 

There is no clear distinction maintained 
between expenditure from loans and expendi- 
ture from current revenues in resyiect of new 
works. 

A number of other accounts are maintained 
but they are merely intended to explain 


details of the budget or to preserve records 
of individual or syiccific transactions or to give 
effect to the conventions ay>j3ertaiuiiig to 
assignments of revenue to chTmed objects. 

These conveutions provide for the main- 
tenance of separi'to ai’vounts, that is, seyiarate 
from the ordinary account, for (1) water 
works, (2) drainage extension, (3) land sales, 
and (1) ii(‘W' road construction. The water 
works contribute 20 j)er cent of their total 
revemue to tlie drainage extension ae, count, 
and certain other estimated sums for water 
works renewal fund. Wc* have seen that the 
sewage farm surplus revenues are credited to 
the drainage renewal fund. To the land sales 
account arc erediuMl jirocerds of the land 
sold from year lo 3 "ear. Twenty-five? per c.ent 
of the proc.eeds of gent'val land sales is credite‘d 
to neW' road (?ons{ ruelion fund. The amounts 
standing at the <*redil of the water w^urks 
renewal fund and the drainage renewal fund 
at the end of 1921-25 a-moinited to Bs. 8.51 
lakhs and Us. 3.88 lakhs, rcspextively. Neit her 
of these funds has I'H'en operated on at any 
time since tiieir (u cation. 

Credits and didutvS an^ made from one fund 
to another and from that again to a third. 
For example', a jKution of the revenues from 
W'ater works is ('ri'^lited to the drainage ex- 
tension account ; from the latter ac.eouut 
again a portion is credited to the di ainago 
renewal fund. Tlie individual delaihid ac- 
counts are clear, hut. there n.re no cross re- 
ferences given in all (?ases to sliow tlu'ir ri'Iidion 
:.o one another or to tin? ordinary ae.(H)unt, 
There Is no c]«‘ar balance sheet givi'n of the 
year’s transactions. In the maze of details, 
one altogether missi'.s sue-h essential informa- 
tion, as the total income or exyxmditiire of the 
year under the re\enu(' or cay>ital account. 
No rational hriancial forecast can be built 
upon such a confusing systi'in as this. But 
these jiraciices serve one good purjiose, namely, 
they automatically ]>rovide fumis for syiee.ified 
imy)ortant municjjial servii-es and relieve the 
Ooryioration of tlie (?ares of adjusting exjiendi- 
ture tt» needs with every budget,. But in 
sanctioning these yiractices sufficient consi- 
df'.ration is not giv(?n to tlie unequal burdems 
throwm on th(i present generation in order to 
build up proiierty the benefits of which are 
shared equally or in greater measure? by 
posterity. 

The. correef modern method is to finance 
largi? new works such as water works or drain- 
age extension works by loans and to debit 
to the services in the revenue account the 
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loan charges, i,e., the interest and sinking fund 
payable on the loans from year to year. 

Reforms in System's op Acooitnts. 

Id order to convey a clear idea of the ])oliei('s 
embodied in the Municipal Budget and a<‘- 
courits, the following reforms are n^comnnuided 
in conforjnity with modern praclic<\ 

The chief want is a stateiiuMit o\ ubstiai’t 
giving a eomprehensivo view of all t-Jie, trans- 
actions for the year. If tliis stateinent is 
prepared, all transactions appearing under tlie 
various accounts, now seemingly unconnected, 
will bo exhibite<l in clear relation to one another 
and 1o the total ainountf^ in the bu<igi‘t as veil 
as tlie ae.tual balamjes for the year. This is the 
most important reform needed. 

Among tlie subsidiary reforms may lie 
mentioned tlui following 

(1) As far as possible tJie accounts of nt‘W 
public, works should be kept distinct from 
those of the administration, ojieration and 
maintenance of the ordinary Mnnic’ipal works 


and services. This will load to a clearer 
comprehension of the fimmcijil responsibility 
involved in each ease. 

(2) In view of the large expendntnre incurred 
<ui capital ae.vjount v'orks, a (ajntai aeioiint 
budget may be maintaim'd as distinct from the 
(cdinary revenue budget. The c.apital account 
will show clearly \^hat amount ]jas been ex- 
p(‘nded on large nev/ works, liow much of it 
IS from loans, what the capital ree.eijits consist 
of and whether ther(‘ are any dire< t contribu- 
tions to it from the revenue account and, if .--o, 
how much during the year. At }>resent .some 
of the capital expenditure is directly charged 
to the revenue and the record of siieli expendi- 
ture is liable to be lost. 

(3) The capital aci^ount- budget will not 
include ordinary or new minor works and 
i!.dditions or major repairs to existing buddings, 
markets, roads, etc. For this class of svorks, 
provision may be made in the revenue budget 
(ordinary acc.ount) for an exjienditure of Re, 

I i to 2 lakhs e\ery year, etc., etc. 


Municipal Savings Banks. 

By A. Emil Davies, 

Cluhirman of ike Financial Committee of the London County Council. 


The disastrous e.iieets of the post-war 
depres.sion and the con.serpient in(n’ea.se of 
taxation have left people m all jiarts of the 
W'orlil V(‘ry much jioorer than they were a 
fcAv years ago. It is obvious, tliorrd'ore, that 
private investors who have iiitherto provided 
the capital required for development purposes 
by local authorities cunnot now be relied uiion 
to furnish the requisite sum.«. At the same 
time, there is one great reservoir which has 
not been fully tapped ; it is that of the coininon 
people. It is a big reservoir, though a shallow 
one in the sense tliat the individual amounts 
available are small, and tlie difficidly that ha.s 
been encountered by people wJio have tried 
to utilize this source of capital has been that 
the cost of collection has usually neutralized 
the advantage.s gained. 

To a certaip extent, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, the problem has been tackled 
by the National Savings Cortiticate Tnovement, 
but it has been left to the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Bank to show^ how cheaply and profilabl}" 
it can be done on a local scale. The Birmin- 
gham Municipal Bank is the only institution 
of its kind in Britain, but, at the same time, 
it shows a remarkable ^record of prosperity. 

2 


Gu the Continent there are many very sne- 
eessful Municipal Saving.s Banks. There is, 
howTver. still a grer.t deal of room for further 
< xpansion, both at horm* and alnoad. 

The Birmingham eomurn had its oritiin in 
a Municipal Savings Bank establi.shed by the 
('orporation in 1216 principally to facilitate 
Cie investment of .savings in War .stocks. 
I'uder the original stalute.s de})csitors were 
limited to employed jier.'-ons ; the method of 
sc.ving wiins restricted to deductions frotn wages; 
w'lthdraw'als without notice were limited to 
£1 and the Corporation could only inve.st its 
funds with (he National Debt (Ynninissioners. 
Vet, in spite of these restrictions the Bank 
met with sneh a d(*gree of sueces.s that it found 
that it jjad no less than 30,(100 dep(>,sjtors 
with £350,000 standing to their eredit after 
the first tlire(‘ years’ Avorking. 

This was Stifficient to indieate the enormous 
capital resources of the w^orking ela.sses, and 
the Birmingham Corporation accordingly ap- 
plied to Parliament for further powers and in 
1219 obtained official sanction for the estab- 
lishment of the bank in its present form. It 
has three objects : (a) to receive deposits and 
to guarantee the payment of interest on them ; 


V 
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(b) to advance money to depositois for lo<jal to be made to other local bodiee, while the 
ho lise* purchase, and (c) to utilize and invest (Jor'j)oration itself guarantees the safety 

itvS iiinds \n municipal works, t*U‘. A.ny sum of deposits, could hold (^overniuent or other 
from Id. up to a yearly limit ol £500 is received securities to yield it, say, 4^ to 5 per cent 
on deposit from individuals, and the interest whilst paying its (h'positors d or per cent, 

rate, which has to be approved by tlie Treasury, In case of emergency it could realjze these ’ 
cannot be varied ex(.e]>t on 3 months' notice iioldiugs or borrow against their security, 
to de]>ositors. Hitherto the nit(‘ has been • . • 

3J. WiUuirawals are limited to £30 In anv one ^ re-sojt they 

week. This system has prov(‘d itself an en- haverei.oiiise to their bailors, 

tir«lv pnic..ic.:Ll)l(‘ one. lor whc.cas in I92(t tlna is qinir oovuTt. funl ,,s jusl h.s ti ue n.s the 

deiH-sits toliilloil n iG.'.tH.!, in I92r) tlmv hiid slatcnn-r.i. I iuU in t ho last iv.sort t hose bankers 

grown to £4,6lJ,r);!.‘J. The working .'xiienses fbem.selees uouhl have to have lecoiiTse to 

in 1924-25 were only about 0.9 per eeni of the ^'beNaiion.d Bank. such as the Bank of England, 

difTore»c(‘ lietween 1 In* ninount ol d(‘])osits at ^ <e)\ <‘Uim(‘nK 

the beginning and end of the ye-ar ; interest 'Th<‘ jioint lo beai in mind is that a Muni- 
paid on de])osits work(Ml out at 3.2 per cent ; cipality. by giiaianteeing absolute safety and 
while the rate of interest earned on deposits by giving easy lacilitif's for deposit and with- 
vvas actually 4.3 ])er cent, thus leaving a drawal of small sums, can mobilize a large 
small margin of jirolit. amount of cafnta.! whiidi would otherwise be 

The fignriis make it })lain, 1<H), that the unproduc.tjvf^ making the operation ])ay for 
Municipal Bank does confer bemdits upon itself and sliow a small jiroiit, while at the 
the pnl)lic in additir»n to the advantag<‘s which same time stimulating thrift. The Birmingham 
the GWporatiou itstdf d (‘rives. I shall be t-old, figiin’s are part icidtuly sinking in one r(Lspect, 
of course, t liat it would be dangeions for a for they siiow tliat although w ithdraw^als 
Muimiipality to em])loy too large a projKuiioii naturally inereasti as tJie amounts deposited 
of tlio deposits for its own purpos(‘s. Olni- increnso. the ]>re])(md(‘rane(' of (1 c]K)siIs over 

ously, a proportion must be k('pt lit^uid, but, witlidrawals augments itse lf fioin year to year, 

as with tfi(‘ crdinary banks experience sliows For instance, the sur})ln,s in 1921 was £658,994 ; 

w'ha.t amount is sufiicient for this purposin in 1022. £163,518: in 1923, £1,014.346; in 

Moreover, it would be possible for advances 1921 £1.359,599 and in 1925, £1.367.992. 

Japan and India. 

By The Japan Cotton Spinners* Association. 

\ Not lon^f a (fo we 'published in these pa rjes. Lhcliahan and British v^e^\'i ov the competition 
nf Ja})an with India in the Cotton Trade, The followivfj Statement eoywernitaj "'The Indian 
Misamterstandin^'\ us they term it, of the Japanese Cotton Spinning Jndustrg has been 
issued by the Japan Cotton Spinners' Association and sent to ns for pnhUeatlon ] 

Very much has been heard recently of more heated. One of the r(*asons that may be 
rumours whicli have been wnldly sjiread in advam-ed is that the Indian cotton spinners 
India, regarding the cotton spinning industry want the excise duty on the domestic <*otton 
of Japan, and the various stejis contemplated manufactures abolished. This duty is, how- 
in the tariff polic.y of India for the purpose of ever, an entirely Indian affair, and it is not 
tlismimiuating against Japan and preventing within our province to discuss thereon, as the 
the importation of Japanese cotton yarn and circumstances and reasons vJiich led to the 
])iece-goods. Such rumours are (juite un- establishment of the excise duly in India, 
founded, and in vi(‘W' of the trade relationship had no rclathm whatever with the Japanese 
between India and Ja])an, a relationship cotton industries. We trust, therefore, that the 
which lias of Iat(i years been steadily gi*owiiig reader will k(‘ej) in mind tJiat this statement 
stronger, t he circulation with its resultant is in no w'ay intended to expr(:’.ss opinion on 
agitation, is a matter to be highly regretted, the abolishment of the cotton excise duty in 

The agitation has been conducted for some India. 
time but appears to have become gradually Under date of T)e(‘ember 30th, 1921, we had 
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the hoiiour to subiait to the Secretary of 
Finance, the Secretary of Oomrncree and tlic, 
Indian Fiscal Ooniiniitoe, a stateincnl (jon- 
ceriiing the unfounded rumours relating lo the 
cotton spinning industry of Juf)an vvlnh-h were 
prevalent at that lime, wdh the object of 
dispelling misapprehensioiKs concerning the 
so-called unfair competition of Japan. 

It was then seen that if an increase m the 
existing Indian tariff b(‘ made, and a prefer- 
ential tariff adopted, a serious blow would be 
dealt not only to the cotton s]>inning indnslry 
of Ja})a)n but also to tlie ♦ievelo]>nje},t of the 
general trade relai ionsliip between the two 
countries. Such a disaster js not desired by 
either India or Jajian- drKieed, the e.on^e- 
queiices wore (fiscerned be forehead, and the 
‘f)ur]>ort of tlie statement was to prevent 
unhappv' issues being realiziui. 

In the meantiuH!, tariff reform has continued 
to attract general attention iii India. I’he 
cotton s])nimng inlinvsts, vvliih* agitating for 
the aV>oliHoi) of 1 fie <‘X(us(‘ duty, have also 
agitated foi an Jinu’ease in tlie im})ort duty 
on eoHon yarn and pic-ce-goods, and the (u)lton 
spirineis in advocating tins measure have 
always niafle it a point to fidvance the theory 
of unfaji com})etition from the Japanese 
similar inten^sts. 

If the condiuons of t lie cotton s])inning 
industry of Jajian be sojuewliat misunderstood 
in conruu'tion with the agitation for abolition 
of th(' excise duty in India, only, the mis- 
uiKierstanding (iouM be lolerated, but wdien 
ther<^ is a danger of perc'^ption.s which niav 
lead to t-jw eslahlislunent of a disiud minatory 
tariff op(u*ating against Jajianese cotton gooiN, 
the ronioval of the ftusunderlsandii'g is vitally 
requisite in the interests not only of the cotton 
spinning imlustry of Japan, but also in the 
interests of the economic welfar<‘ of the two 
nations. It is for this reason that this state- 
ment in tJie form of a sujiplemcnt to tin* j>re- 
vious one of 1921 is submitted. 

Rebate op Freight on Indian Ootton. 

A misunderstanding which Iuts been spn^ad 
in India for several years past was that the 
rebates which the cotton spinning companies 
of Japan received from the N.Y.K. and other 
steamship companies in accordance wdth agree- 
ments made between them regarding the 
transportation of the raw cotton from India 
to Japan, wore bounties granted to the cotton 
spinning companie.s by the Japanese Gfovern- 
ment. 

Tbi» misunderstanding was explained away 


in our statement of 1921 wliciein tjie history 
of the freiglit agreements was tidiy enlarged 
n|)on, and it was made abundant 1)' clear t iuit 
the Jafianese (Joverririient j.ad not Jung what- 
»*ver u> do wdth the ri bates citiui <{inM‘ilv 
or indirectly -it being a matter for I Iw .>hit)])ing 
<om panics alone. 

It is not. therefore, iie(‘essaiy to go into a 
<t<*tailed explanation of llio abovi^ asi<‘f nients 
now, luit a short review' may advisable. 
Uriefl.y .speaking, the agreements w'lue cnttui'd 
into between tJie Japan Cotton Spinnei’s' 
.Vssociation on the one hami, and the N.V.K . 
O.S.K. and tli(‘ P. A (). Steainslii j) (Vuiipanies 
on the other hand. Ik foro the European War, 
the Austrian Lloyd, Societa iNazionale di 
Seruisi Maritimi and tin* Mesi-agiuies Maritime 
were in conference. These, foreign steamship 
lompanies iiavi* )>aid the rel)at<‘s to tiie cotton 
spinning companies of Japan in just- rlie same 
way as the Jajianese steamship coin[ui,nl<‘s h;i.ve 
done. This fact, w'(* submit, should alone show 
ihat the Japanese (loveniment had fiotliine 
to do w'ith the mattei o1 rebates 

Again, towai'ds the close ol last y<uir and at 
the suggestion of the spinning eoinjiauies 
rondu('ted by the Japanese in (•Inna, similar 
Ireighl agreenieiils w’er(‘ entered into between 
the Chinese. Indian. British and Jajianese 
cotton sjiinning <'-c»m|)anies as w’ell as many 
cotton dealers of vaiious nationabtics at 
Shanghai on the om* yiart. and the steamship 
(Mimpanies on the otluT (lavi-, to t!u‘ entire 
^atrsfact ion of all, Wc submit tins its another 
j'roof of the non-part icijtation b) tiic Japanese 
(fovernment in th(^ (piestion ol freight rcbat<*s. 

The Times Trade and Kngine(‘ring Suyiple*- 
nients in their issue of January 9Mj of tins 
vear, rejiorted as follows 

'‘Jajian is now trying by indirtut m(‘ans, t<» 
j»aral\"ze tin* Chinese as well as tin* Indian 
cot, ton industry. Tin* Osaka sjiinnevs ha-^c a 
licet of steamers wldcli carry raw cotton fioin 
Bombay to Jajian and bring liack inaniilVmtnred 
coods to India. A (iat has been sent Inu’c by 
the Japanese steanisdiij) monopolists that the 
freiglit to Bhangliai is to be nn reaped and t hat 
I he allocation of Indian lotton to Pinna on 
board their vessels is to be dejieiideiit on the 
discretion of the local agent. The real moaning 
of this fiat is quite intelligible. 1’his enhance- 
ment of freight to China is for jIo ot her purjiose 
than to make Indian cottfui deaiei in that 
c,ountry, wdiile the .steamers carry any quantity 
to Japan at specially low freights. In this way 
the cotton industry in China is to he hampered, 
and Japan is to be in the better position to* 
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compete at cutting prices with the Indian 
Industry/^ 

A more erroneous report could hardly have 
been made, and it is a matter for extreme 
regret that sucli words sliould have ajipeared 
in print, let alone under the aus]>ices of the 

Times 

As a matter of fact befori* the Indian Cotton 
Iinporten>’ Association of (-hina entered into 
their recent agreement with N.Y.K., P. O. 
and O. »S. K., the ac.tun.1 India-China rate was 
Rs. 22 J net — a rebate of Rs. o 1 icing allowed 
on the current rate of Rs. 211 but by the 
agreement previously referred to, tliis rale was 
further reduced to Rs. 15. In otlnu* words, 
in addition to the former ordinal y ivliale of 
Rs. 5, an additional special rebate of Rs. 
was granted. The rate was thus not raised 
as the “Time.s” rojiorts. bub on the c.ontrary 
it was lowered by Rs. Surely this would 
not lead to tiie jiaralysis of the Indian cotton 
industry as alleged by the *‘Tim(‘s’'. 

Certainly, the IiuJia-China rate li.-is been 
somewhat higher than the India Japan rale for 
some years past, and the Association, when 
they arranged the freight contracts above 
referred to, used their utmost effort to reduce 
the liidia-Cbina rate to the level of tlie fiidia- 
Jajian rate, but unfortunately, ilie effort was 
not successful, solely because iS^anghai, as a 
cotton importing port was, and is not now, 
in tliCysame position as the Japanese ports. 
There" is a groat diflpcrfmci^ lietwoen the two 
plac,es iiv the amount of cargo carrieil amnmJly ; 
the average amount earned per vessel lor 
Shanghai being usually estimated at b.lKX) 
bales while that for Japan at 25,000 bales. 
Moreover the tonnage dues cliargi'd on the 
cargo to the steamship companies anv in Shau’ 
ghai, 40 cents per ton, whereas the dues charg- 
ed in Japan only amount to 5 cents ]>er ton. 
Also Shanghai is subject, to the cost of pilotage, 
whic h is not necessary in Japan. This Avas t he 
chief reason why the rate was finally fixed at 
Rs. J5, showing as above rebirred to, how, 
by this recent freight agreement, t he flifference 
in the rates botw^een the two routes was con- 
siderably reduced. 

The China Association has from the first 
aimed at equalizing the benefits accruing to 
the cotton spinning companies conducted by 
the different nationalities in ('hina, as may }>e 
seen frrvm a passage in the address dcdivcrerl 
by Mr. Fasazo Taniguchi, Chairman of the 
(Vnrunittee of the Association, at the Inaugural 
Meeting, The passage runs as follows : — 

*‘ln spite of this tendency importers uptil 
now did not seem to have made any effoi-ta 


to reduce the expenses of transportation. 
The freight and sailing had been entirely left 
in the hands of the skipping companies. The 
consequence has been that the rate of freight 
for China lias always been very high. This 
iinsati.sfactorv position seems to hH\'e been 
the result, of (dther Mills or Merchants not 
making a joint clfnrt, but acting indepeiidentJy 
of one anotlier. Ji order to adjust this un- 
satisfai'tory state of affairs we have been 
making very great efforts vvitli the Ni}ipon 
Yuseii Kaisha, P. & 0. S. N. ('o. and the 
Osaka- Shosen Kaislia wdio iiave bi'en main- 
taining regular services between India and 
China, arnl have beeif aide to obtain a very 
substantia] reduction in the rates of freight 
between these two countries. 

Such bfjing the spirit jirornpt ing 1 Ik' organ- 
ization of this Association, evciy nKunber 
will be placed on c‘qual fooling and receive 
equal lair tn atment w^ithout regard to imrion- 
alitv oi the size of business. Ujion ^‘.stablish- 
meiit oi this Assoeialicm, the* mutiia] interests 
of the iriv'inliers will lie greatly eidiamed in 
all ma+tens.'* 

It may l>e adiled here that tin* india-Cfdna 
freigiit agreement was entered irJo betwiam 
the entiri' grou]) of the cotton sjiiuning eom- 
panies condiie.tf'fl liv the diflererd- natiomilities 
in Shanghai, and th.e sti'amshi]) c.ompanies, 
and that tlie Jaj»an (Jotton Spinmu's’ Associa- 
tion had nothing to do with it. 

As the rumour spread in India tliat the 
N.Y.K. rcerive.s bounties from the Jajianese 
Government for the India- Ja])an servira*, it is 
.sufti<{ient to say that the fioiinties were entirely 
abulislied in 1006. The momw whiidi the 
Government j'ow gives Vo the comjiany is 
simply com])ensation for carrying mail matter, 
and does not even ]K)ssess tlie nature of bounty. 
Incidentally the O.S.K. elected not to acce])t 
this servdia' because of the small compensation 
payable. 

Convention (tincernino Hooks op Labour. 

There, are some urgumenis advaiiceo in 
India that simc Japan has not yet rali/ied the 
Convention conceimrg the hours oi labour as 
adopied by the First International Ivabour 
Conference hold in 'Washington, tlie Indian 
indindr} in which the (Vmvention is ])ut into 
operation, lias naturally felt the firessure of 
the presumed Japanese advantage. Those 
■wdio advance these arguments are mostly the 
cotton spinners of India : they seem to contend 
that the cotton spinning industry of the country 
has received a serious blow from the non- 
ratification of the Convention on the part of 
Japan. It i« here necessary to point out that 
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there are many misunderstandings entertained 
in India regarding this point. 

The circumstances preventing the ratifica- 
tion of the Convention in Japan are many and 
varied, and a detailed explanation of them is 
impracticable. Suffice it to say that Japan 
has never neglected the conventions and re- 
commendations adopted by tin' Washington 
Conference, but is doing her best to have them 
carried into e^ffect a<*cording as tlie circum- 
stances of the country allow— a fact which can 
be substantiated from the revision of the 
factory law which Nvas passed by the Imj>erial 
Japanese Diet in 1923, and also from the 
remarkable improvement of the conditionrs of 
labour in recent years. 

With regard to actual ratification of the 
Convention, Japan does not stand alone, lor 
only five couutri(‘S have ratified, viz.^ Bulgaria, 
Czecho-SIovakia, India. Croe(c and Rumania, 
and in view of this fact it is not ju’oper for 
India to blanu‘ Jaj){in alone for non-ratification. 

Jk‘(ianse India and Japan were pJa'-ced in ilie 
list of special countries in the First Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, sonir* persons in 
India apj)ear to entertain an idea that there was 
some kind of uncl(*rstanding whereby the houis 
of labour of one country wore made conditional 
upon the hours of labour of the other, when the 
convention for hours of labour for the two 
countries w\a.s adojited, but this is a mistake. 
The hours of lalK»iir for Iiidia w<*rc (hdermined 
by coJisidmation ol the conditions in India 
only, and the hours ol labour for Jujian were 
dcterinined by consideration of the conditions 
jire vailing in Japan. Indeed, at t he committee 
meeting held to (jon^ider the liour.s of labour 
for the special countries, no reference w^is 
made to the relations Ixitween India and Japan. 
If, therefore, there exists any kind of relation- 
ship between the two countries from the point 
of view of comfiarison, such relationsinp must 
also exist between India and the European 
countries. In short, the relativity was a 
general one among tlie countrie.s re])resentc<l 
at the Conference ami not a spec ial one between 
India and Japan. If India is justified in 
reproaching Japan for not rati lying the Con- 
vention, she should also reproach such European 
countries as have not ratified them. 

We know the critics in India do not intend 
to argue on legal grounds, and we think that, 
because Japan has not yet ratified, they fear 
that a disparity between the labour condi- 
tions of the two countries has arisen, which 
affects the comparative market prices of 
cotton manufactures. 


The hours of labour in the cotton spinning 
industry in Japan aye not eleven per day as 
alleged in India, for since 1923 the principle 
of the ten-hour day has been observed, except 
ill a very few instances and therefore in this 
respect, there is practically no difference 
between the working hours of Japan and India 

We were informed that a certain iidluential 
man in India reported to the Indian* Cov’^ern- 
ment that Japan was employing 11 -year old 
hands for hard work and for no wages but 
only for food and clothing. Such criticism 
is, however, quite irresponsible, for according 
to tlie factory law now in force in Jajuin, the, 
hands to be employed in factories are limited 
to those who are beyond 12 years of age. 
Purther it is anticipated that a revisixl factory 
law will be enforced this year wlioreby the 
minimum age of minors wn’ll be raised to 14. 
Kven at present, th(i number of minors Ixdow 
14 years of age must be very insignificant- 
in fact there may not be any. and to say that 
wages arc* not paid to th<‘ imnor huruls is 
virtually an error born ol the lack of common 
sense. 

Wages fojr Workers. 

The view is apparently entertained in India 
that the wages paid by the cotton spinning 
companies in Japan are lower tJian those paid 
in India, but this is the very opposite of fact. 
Becent figures are not available as to the 
wages paid by the cotton spinning companies 
in India, but atn-ording to the st ai i.stic}:) i ept>it 
of the Labour Office of the Oovm'iiment of 
Bombay issued last year, tlie general average 
I ate of wages paid by 186 cotton spinners in 
J5ombi»y in August 1923 was Rs. 32- 1-0 pm 
head per month — the number of working days 
per month being taken as 27. 

By way of comparison it was found tliat tlie 
wages paid by the cotton spinning companies 
ol Japan in the same montii of the same' year, 
and also taking the number of days worked 
jxT month as being the same w^(‘re 33. Yens 
]>cr mouth. Reduced in terms of tlie Kupee 
ai the rate of Rs. 155 per ]()() Yens wdiich was 
tiie average exiJiange rate of that year, tlie 
Japanese wages would amount to Rs. 52-4-0, 
Tiius the Japanese wages w'er<‘ liiglier by 
more than 60 per cent. 

Moreover, t^e amount of expenses for ert>ct- 
ing and maintaining dormitories for ^vorkers 
in Japan is considerable. In addition there are 
other items of burden such as the half-yearly 
bonus to the workers, and the expense of 
enrolling and training them, as w^ell as the 
retiring allowances. All these expenses have 
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risen onorraously of late years owinj£ to the 
general rise in i>rice8, wiiic.li in Japan has been 
much higher than in ()th<n‘ parts of the World. 
It will thus readily be seen, tliat the Japanese 
cotton spinning industry has to carry a burden 
whicdi is not (joinparable wil h that of Indian 
mills. 

Questions ob' 20 Hours of Orickation. 

Another erroneous vii‘\v enteriained in India 
is that sine/' the Japanese (jotton spinning 
factories ofierate 22 hours per day. working 
day and mglu, whereas the liuhan faet.orie.s 
operate only 10 hours ])er day. India will not 
be able to eoiufxUe with Japan. Th(‘ hours 
of opeiiitioii in the Japanese cotton sjnniiing 
factories are, howevei, not 22 but 20 divideil 
into two shifts of 10 hours ea<di. The refei- 
ence made in a statement add Jessed under 
date of Febnmvy vSih, 1024. lo the Indian 
Goveriunent by th^* Milloweers’ As.sociatxm of 
Bombay, that I he Japanese cotton sjhnning 
factories arj' operated froui 22 lo 24 liours pm* 
day was an (*xaggeration I’./.sed upo»- misui- 
fornnition. That loi/^ hours of opeiai ion will 
affect tlie cost of jiroduction of cot I on yam 
and piece-goods must be admitted, at h*ast 
to a certain degree, but one must not overlook 
the fact that a mueh larger amount ol cjqiital 
is needed in the (cotton s])inniiig industiv of 
Japan* -a. point \v}ii<‘h wall be fully explained 
bejow'. .\ te.ir-mifi(ie(i observin' lias said that 
about twice i„a much ca[)i1al is invi‘sted ni tlu* 
Japanese I'otton bud-ones as in the British, 
])er spindh', <Mid thc.t the doiil'le-slnft system 
of Jaiain was brought about as a.n tihsoluli* 
necessity. 

In tliis e.oniiei.t !ori the re]nu{ of tlie United 
States Tariff Oommission, is.siieii m 1921, 
may be noted, ft Miys inter alia that the eost- 
of ('reeding and (*({uip[)ing mill.'-! m (treat 
Britain is ‘12 dollars ]>er sjiindle ; m Am/rica 
40 dollars, and in Japan (30 dollars, 'the reriort 
also <‘oniains^1 h<‘ folliAving jai.ssage 

‘"Tlie aniouiit of investment reqniri'd jier 
s [)i mile opera! odi has, therefore, Ix'en rch-itively 

much highi'r than in ihe United States la 

order to overeome tlii*! handica]), every effort 
has been madi* to obtain the largest possible 
output from the ex])ensive plant and equip- 
ment. This is strikingly evinced by the faci. 
that the Japane.si' sjunmng iniljB hove, almost 
sinf-e their inee])iion, been opetlted night and 
day, employing two 12-hour shifts for an 
average of 27 days per month.’’ 

Reference has previously been made to the 
subject of maintaining dormitories. This has 
to be done by most of the millowners because 


under the double-shift system of a factory 
it bi'comes a practical necessity. The expenses 
in conTiection therewith are large, and include 
provision for the comfort amusement and 
care of the workers. 

It IS also I'ontended that the double-shift 
system doe*^ not double the amount of produc- 
tion, and constMjueiitly the effect of the system 
upon Hi*' cost of iiroibiction of lotlon yarn 
and piece-goods is not so great as outsiders 
may’ iniagihe. 

iiOt the ecoiiomii* (ffeci of long h<iurs of 
opi^ration be as it may, aUention is specifically 
drawn to th<* tact that the Tevi.sed factory^ 
law w’hieh will probably take effect from iliis 
year, expressly provides that tliree years 
after ihe law commences to o])('ral(\ the 
night work for wojtk'ii and minors shall bo 
prohibited and Iherefoie such night work in 
the cottoii spinning faclories of Jajuin will be 
abolished at tlu' latest, withiii threo or four 
years from now. The reason why tliree y’cars 
of grac.e have bix'u provided lor is '.elf-ex])Ia- 
natory to all having a knowh'dgi* of factory 
iiianag:em(‘nt. 

Kehunng to the subject ol the age limits 
it is important to rote tliud whereas tlu' fac- 
tory law ol India proNudes liiat the minimum 
age of workers to be eiujiloyi^d in the factories, 
shall be 12 and the maximum age of minors 
shall b(‘ lb, the rexised factory law' oi Jajian 
provub's thet ilie minimum age of v'orkers 
shall b<^ II, (xoepl in speciu,! cases, ard the 
maxi mum age ol miiiois sliall lie lb. Again, 
Mne(' tile uigiit. work for women and minors 
is to lie abolished about tluoe years in'iiee, 
the ])hra8e ‘hsw(*at(‘d labour’' as used in India 
is rather nnsplaci'cl w lu*n rappljed to the Japa- 
ues(^ facrorv workers. Also in nseertairung the 
age of w'orkers. tlie Indian factory law simply 
de]»en/is u])on the judgment of the certifying 
surgeoiis. Such a method may’ be unavoidable 
in lieha wh-rre the family registiy system is 
im])erfeet and the standard ot (‘ducation of 
workeis is eom]>arattvely^ low, and wdiore 
many do not know their own age. One 
cannot help doubtii:g wdietlur the true object 
of tlie factory la’w is attained under such a 
system . 

Burden of Takes. 

The Statement addiessed to the Indian 
Government by the Millowuiers’ Association of 
Bombay, and dated February 8th, 1924, says 
that the tax burden on the cotton spinning 
i-ompanies of Japan is lighter than the tax 
burden on the Indian mills. Since how^ever, 
that statement sent for the purpose of 
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emphasizing the need for abolishing the* exoise 
duty on domestic products, we bein' V(» that 
the issue tlius raised will naturally disappear 
on the abolition of the ex(;ise duty. 

The greater portion of the taxes iin}) 08 ed 
upon the Indian cotton spinning industry is 
the excise duty siinounting to Rs. 20,000.000 
annually. Besides this the industry must 
bear Mu^ bnrch'n of income-tax. sufx^r-tiix, 
iui])ort duties on machinery, <lyeslulfs and 
sundries needed for cotton s])inning, as well 
as tlie town dntits of Rs. l“-4--0 jier bale on 
all cotton fironght into Bombay. There may 
bcsomooilu'r Tax<‘s, but all taxes added to- 
gether will prov(^ to boismallif coiujuircd uith 
the excise duty. 

Under such (dreumstances we think that 
• no issue should b<^ raised on this point, sincr 
the tax burtlen on Inoian cotton sfhnncrs alter 
the abolition of the excise duty, will be vmv 
smaller than the tax burden borne by tin* 
Japanese s])inner.s. 

Allk(iioi> Lom^ Katk of Inter fs'f. 

It is alh'ged in India, thal the* cotton s])ijming 
companies of Japan are leceivii-g State ani 
in the form of loans at low rates of interest. 
This allegation is just as unfounded as the 
om* «oneermng freight bounties. Cevlainly if 
there IS any ia(-i to jirove the allegation w'e 
ha-A’e yet to learn of d. 

Also it IS said that the Industrial Bank of 
Japan sn])])lies low^ interest capital to tin* 
cotton s])in!’ing <'ompanies and that the Jayia- 
ne.se raAv rHjttor nurehanfs ahroacl an* financed 
by that bank in a. similar maniuT. Asa inattei 
of fact, nearly all of tjie cotton spiiimug c.om 
panics of Japan p(?.ss(‘ss a large, amount of 
floating canital they have appreciable credit 
lialanees with their ban!;ers, and generally 
maintain cpiite a firm siamling. They niiviy 
V)orro\v money from any hank wlKtlier a.1 a. 
high or low rate of interest, aid even if a few 
of tlie companies did require money on ioan, 
no bank would be willing to lend at a low(*r rate 
of Intel est than the curreiit rate of tlie day. 
There is not a Japanese cotton spinning com- 
pany which has as yet liorrovved capital from 
t he Inilustrial Bank of Japan, and neitlu'r has 
1 here lieen an instance of Ja]>anes(* merchants 
abroad borrowing cajiital from the Ikink. 
Even the Yokohama Specie Bal»rk and the 
Bank of Taiwan wliicli have tlm closest finan- 
cial relations with th(j Japanese eot^n mer- 
chants as well as with the cotton yarn and 
piece-goods merchants, have never yet been 
known to finance the ineTchants with loans a!l 
specially low rates of interest. The above tw^o 


hanks conduct their business in Bf'inbiiy side 
by side wilh the Sumitomo Bank whiidi is 
beyond all suspicion of such fina-nmal dealings. 

Wc dei^m it iie(*.essury to add here for the 
mformatiou of tlie critics in India, tliat Juj^an 
IS plac<d in a. far more disadvantagtsnis posi- 
tion financially. The Ja))aijese cot Ion mer- 
chants must ri'ckon two m(>iilhs as tlie time 
required in which to make dcli'^i'ry ol.t he goods 
hought in Bomhay to th(‘ s]>inuiijg C(‘ni paiiies^. 
1 (U‘ in addition to the usnal i I'lnher of days 
needed lor navigation, theie is olten the 
iiieoi.venh'ma* of securing lioitom, a ltd dis- 
tr'bidion <lilfi< iilt les arc* often cxj)cricm*cd 
after the arrival of tiie goods in tie Ja]>ano.se 
])orts. Thus, becaus(‘ Japan is far icmoved 
from the iilace of product ion and 1 he (^(msequent 
time rtMjuired iordrlivny in eoi sidcrahle, the 
spinning companies of Ja])un are ohlig(d to 
maintain a (*enain amount of sto(k of raw 
cotton, with whii h to nu'et emergencies, and 
unex]H*c>ted re(|uir(‘mcnt.s for mixing ]mTj)o.ses. 
Under siicli circimista,it( es the Japanese* spin- 
ning companies have to pay uderi'st on monev 
paid for stocks of raw cotton for at h'ast three 
months — a charge* whi<*h the Indian cotton 
.'^pinners are not. subject to. We certainly 
think that if 1 iiese circumstaiu'es had been 
carefully considcri'd by the <-ritics in India, 
they would not have ta.keii uj) tlie qiir.stion 
of lowratesof inter(‘st. witli res]K‘ct to Jajiancse 
competition. 

Future HAMDirAP for the Uotion 
Btunxinc; lNDr\STKA OF Japan. 

We liavi* sc<‘n tlial siibse^jueut t(f the Euro- 
pean War, Japan lias l)(*en subjected to an 
extraordii ary rise in I in* Ln iK-ral [.ji<‘es of 
e.onimodit'»*s. According ^o the rcjiort of the 
Bank of Japan, the ir'<i<‘X mnnhers for June 
1025, on lie* basis oi the original im5*x mnnheis 
for July 1911. v.eo* in Tokvo 2B), in Ijondon 
169.6 and in N(*v\ York 157.3 while statistics 
of the Labour Ollici* at Bouibay show the 
index number to be 160. Moivom*!', due to 
the great imuease in jiopulation and the g(‘n<*- 
ral development of industry in Jaj.an, the 
available land adjoining the larger cities has 
soared in value. It is because <d tinse cir- 
cuinstanccs that the cost of e.stalJishiug cotton 
spinning factories l)a,s e<*ntinned to increase 
year by \ear. For (‘xamplc* in the ru'ighhoiir- 
iiood of Osaka, tin* (*ost of cstahlishirx nt ]>eT 
spindle has. during the jiast t wo years, risen 
from 150 Yens to 2U0 Y5*ns. U is oidy to be 
expected that as the number of mills increascB 
in the future, so the average cost of establish- 
ment will also tend to increase. The cost of 
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labour, too, has a sharp tendency to rise — 
more so than in other countries. 

Since Japan has no source of supply of raw 
cotton in her own ierritory, and as the cost 
of establishing factories is especially high, 
she is even noAv greatly handie.a])pcd in her 
competition with other countries. Indeed, as 
the future tendency is such as we have reviewed, 
the competitive power of the cotton spinning 
industry of Japan should be regarded as likelj’' 
to decliiu*. 

Indian Imports of Japanese Cotton Yarn 
AND Piece-Goods. 

Altliougli it ivs a fa<*.t that a certain amount 
of Ja]>an(;se cotton yarn and piece-goods has 
continued to be im])orted by India since the 
European War, tlie amount has been insigni- 
ficant as compared with the total amount of 
consumption of the goods in India. Within 
five years up to 1924, inclusive, the average 
has not exceeded 3.8 per cent in cotton pie(‘e- 
goods and 2.4 ]>er cent in cotton yarn. More- 
over. in India tluTo is a large amount of hand- 


woven cotton piece-goods as well as machine- 
made goods. If tlje hand -woven goods are 
counted, the imports of Japanese goods will 
become still more insignificant. Again w^here- 
as the amount of Japanese cotton piece-goods 
imported into India was largest in the fiscal 
year of 1918-19, recedii^g fiuctuatingly , in 
later years, the amount of British cotton 
piece-goods imported, and of the production 
in India has iiusrCiased. 

At any rate, any policy to suddenly bring a 
pressure to boar upon Ja])anese goods, where 
the amount of inipiorts is so small must be said 
to be a short -siglited one. Unless India 
, wants to discontinue 4.he ludia-Japan trade 
relations, sucb policy would (tcrtainly not be 
a proper one for her t(» adopt. The following 
statistics whi(‘h are coinpih'd from the Annual 
Statement of the Sea-horiH* Trade of British 
India, 1924 and tlie K(*po?t of the Bombay 
(^)ttou Millowners’ Association, 1924, will 
reveal tlie insignitieance of the imports from 
Japan: — 


COTTON FABRICS. 

{Imports from Great Jiriiain and Japan, and Production in India.) 





Japan 

% to 

Creat 

/o 

Indian 

% to 

Total 





Total 

Britain 

Total 

Production 

Total 






(Unit 1,000 Yarfi,) 





1919-20 



75,053 

2.S 

976,127 

36.3 

1,630,779 

60.9 

2.601,859 

1920-21 



170,339 

5.6 

1,291,763 

42.4 

1,580,S49 

52.0 

:i,042,951 

1921-22 


. , 

00,275 

3.3 

955,099 

34.4 

1,731,.573 

62.3 

2,776,947 

1922-23 


, , 

107,778 

3.3 

1,453,408 

44.2 

1,726,284 

52.5 

3,286,470 

1923-21 



122,060 

3.9 

1,31H,H04 

42.0 

1,700,397 

54.1 

3,141,867 

A yerage 




3.8 


39.9 


56.3 

. . 


COTTON YARN. 

{Imports from. Great Pritain and Japan, and Production in India.) 





Japan 

%tt> 

Great 

% to 

Indian 

% to 

Total 




Total 

Britain 

Total 

Production 

Total 






(Unit 1,000 

Yards) 





1919-20 



1,917 

0.3 

12,229 

1.9 

635,760 

660,002 

97.8 

619,90 

1920-21 



20,122 

2.9 

23,395 

3.3 

93.8 

703,519 

1921-22 



14,915 

2.0 

40,074 

5.3 

693,571 

92.7 

748,560 

1922-23 



26,546 

3.5 

31,018 

4.1 

70.5,893 

92.4 

763,457 

1923-24 



20,430 

3.1 

21,789 

3.4 

608,627 

93.6 

650,846 

Avera!;e 




2.4 


3.6 


94,0 



The cotton spinners of India have been 
lately complaining of the business depression. 
The Ja])anese spinners, loo, have not escaped 
the blow from the depression after tiie European 
War. Generally speaking, however, tJie num- 
ber of spindles in India has increased by 
J,5(X),()00 and looms by 33,(X)0 so that the 
Indian industry has not at all declined. The 
cotton spinning industry in Japan, to be sure, 
has developed more speedily than in India, 
but the point should not be lost sight of that 
a young country (speaking from the industrial 


point of view^ will naturally progress w4th a 
rapid pace as compared with an advanced 
country. This is unavoidable. For example, 
the cotton spinning industry in China has been 
making a more rapid progress than iji Japan, 
but just because of this fact, Japan by no means 
entertains jcalous}’^ towards China, and if 
India, who is longer-established in the cotton 
industry^, could understand Japan s position 
a little better, she would entertain no ill-feeling 
towards Japan. 
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If the fear entertained by the cotton spinners 
of India, thut India wilJ be eventiia]l> over* 
come by Japanese competition, bc\ at all 
likely to be realized, then the actual cauvse 
thereof must bo studied, but in doinj^ so it 
would 1)0 impossible for India to arrive at a 
fair and just conelusion, were she to put the 
blame uj)on other countries only. Frankly 
spccokin^r, it would appear that Hie Ja]>anese 
people ar(i progressive wliilo the Indian i^eople 
are cor.vservotivo - - a fact which seriously affects 
the progress of Indian industry in (?ora {nirison 
with Japan. Sucli observation may not be 
wide of tlie mark, for to take ilii instaiu;e, 
there is room for serious study on the part 
of India whether tlie so-called agent system 
which has long hampered the cotton spinning 
.industry in India, could not f>e improved. 
What we earncsllv desiro is, that th(* cotton 
spinners of India should study the relative 
industrial conditions of the t'wo countries 
with an unbiassed mind. 

Presknt Condition op the Indu-Japan 
Trade. 

Next; we have to call your attention to the 
increasing trade rclat.ions betw'cen the t wo 
countries. The amount of trade has enor- 
mously in (Teased, viz., from 186,500,000 Yen,s 
in lOit to 523,000,000 Yens in 1021 -a fact 
upon w^hicli the tw’o nations are to be (congra- 
tulated. 

The cliief factor in this event has b(*eii the 
increase of exjiorts from India to Japan in & 
true progressive maniKT. The exj>ort.s to 
Jap«an have annually greatly exceeded the 
imports from Japan, and indeed* from the 
Japamve point of vi(!W, India to-day stands 
foremost in the cmmtrios whoso exports to 
Japan exceed the imports. 

The following table will show the trend of 
development of the India -Japan trade: — 



Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Excess of 


from 

to 


Exports 


Japan 

.1 apan 


over 


(Unit l.OOO Yens.) 

Imports 

1909 . 

. 14,426 

65,157 

79,583 

50,731 

1914 . 

. 26,048 

160,324 

186,372 

134,276 

1919 . 

. 116,878 

319,477 

436,355 

202,599 

1924 . 

. 135,37,3 

387,791 

523,164 

252,418 


To analyse more con<:*reteIy, Japan chiefly 
imports rawr cotton from India and exports to 
India various kiiuLs of commodities, including 
a small amount of cotton yarn and piece-goods. 
The raw cotton which Japan imports from 
India amounts to nearly one-half of the total 
exports of Indian raw cotton. The cotton 
yarn and piece-goods exported from Japan to 
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India amount to only 3% of the total consump- 
tion of such goods in India. Surely it is not 
wise for India to forget the fundamental 
principle ot mutual benetit and to brood over 
the issue of hindtudug im])oris of <(‘tfon goods. 
The result of lnimj>ering the inij/orlation 
of goods from Ja})an by a tariff ])oln‘y would 
naturally lead to the liindrance of the ('Xjiort 
of raw e.otton ; not; only this but also of the 
exp(»rls of grain, iron, hi(b‘s, lac., manure and 
jute, the value of wdiich is couvsiderabh'. 

Also would it be right to so-eriliee tlie in- 
terests of tlie general consumers in India, 
‘'Olely for the benefit of the ( otton spinners, by 
hindering the im])ortation of Ja]>anese goods 
and forcing higli-prieod cotton yarn and ])iece- 
goods upon tlnnu. d(‘.s])jte the fact that there 
are soiiu* kinds of Ja})aneso cotton nianufac- 
liires wdiich are cheaper than tdiose made in 
India? Straightforwardly spt^akiug tluTc is 
certainly room At tlie intelligent classes of 
India to (jurefully corsider wlnithcr tlie de- 
velopment of the cotton spinning industry 
can really be brought about by a policy of 
raising the tariff rate on imports of (button 
manufaotmvs, having regard to the likeli- 
iiood that tin*, protective tariff tends, in India, 
to mere contentment, rather than to improve- 
ment in the management of the mills. 

Export Duty on Raw Cotton. 

The question of export duty on raw^ cotton 
has already })een exiiaustively discussed in 
India, and public o])iniou ap])ears to be op- 
posed to this diit^n It wDuld, thf^refo’re, be 
useless to roier to it in d(‘tail, a-nd to say i hat 
the duty is entirely different in nature from 
the export duty on jute wdiieh w'as for tlie 
iirst im]>ost‘<] in and that the burden 

of the duty falls uyion the cotton growers of 
India. 3 he cotton s])inners wdio advocate 
the cotton cxjiort duty liavt^ in mind, tliat- tlie 
vluty will ac't as an indir(‘ct tax imposed ujton 
the cotton yorn and piece-goods inijiorled 
from Jaf)an. Since, liow'ever, the Indian raw' 
I’otton r(‘-iin})orte({ in tlie form of munnfae- 
lures is only a very small jiortion of the total 
exports of Indian raw cotton to Japan, the 
for the Indian cotton spinners from the. 
iuty, if there bo any, wall not be suflicicint to 
make u]) for tlie loss sustained by tlie (cotton 
growers in India. Gra.nted tliat tlie bunUm 
of the duty will he borne by th<‘ Japanesci 
cotton spinner.*^ and not liy the Indian cot;ton 
growers, th(^ ultimate result wall be t hat the 
general consumers of the cotton goods in Japan 
will bear the burden. This, we fear, may 
cause ill-feeling toward.s India on the part of 
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tho^ Japanese public, but if not- fKitually 
the coimiituption of Indian raw (*.utton in 
JapaiM^BO mills will be eurtailed. 

Our Expectations. 

Wo have so far dis< ussed the ])r(d>]eu^ at 
issuo from various [>oints of vrew. Our 
expectatiojis are simple. All wo want is lliat 
the lndi|i,u cotton spiimers aud otlau* inte- 
rested parties should study tin' eonditioi.s of 
the cotton spinning; industry in India and 
Japan, and compare the two count ri<s in a 
most fair-minded spirit, and take jn'opm step.s 
bj»sed upon a fair decision. In otJier words, 
we trust that th(*y will placjc tlj(‘ Indian tariff 
policy upon an ecjui table basis, iji order to 
further th^‘ trade between the two e.oimtries. 

The Imperial Jaijaiiesc Diet in s(;ssion is 
now deliberating upon the tariff reform, 
with the obje<^t of revising the tariff law of 
1911. Since tJmt ycfir, there have h(‘en >strik- 
ing <djanges in prute levels ami industrial 
conditions in all c'ountries. ard altlioiigli ih(‘ 
Enropf'an ainl American (ountries have 
strongly tended tow-ards a ])rotec*tive jiolic.y 
to meet the situation, Japan is now* limiting 
her ]Jolicy of protection to only essential parts. 
The increase of import duties on jhg-iron. for 


instance, is quite consistent with the national 
policy, and tluue has b(‘(*n n strong advocacj'* 
to protect the iron industry l>y means of a 
tarift. The Jap-anese (Government, liowever, is 
resisting tin* movement to increase the pig-iron 
duties Ix'cause of tlu' effect such stop would 
have upon the count ries from whom pig-iron 
is im]K>rte(]. In this connection we may 
add that the s[)iniiers a, re opposing the raising 
of these import duties. 

If India raise's th<‘ iinjiort duties indi-sicri- 
minately for all foreign <ouulries as a matter 
of financial nee«\ssity, aid uftor justly con.si- 
derijig the actual (‘ircumsiaiu'es of Japan, 
we shall have no coiiTpiaint to inakt'. If, on 
the other hand, India should take a discrimi- 
natory attitiule Uiwaids »Japan based upon 
false and oxagg(‘rated rejK^rts, such ]>olicy 
will certainly be to contra vein' the pnmdpJes 
ol fair trade, it would hamper the progress 
of trade between Uk' twr> countries, to the 
economil* h'ss of tlx* t v;o peo[>I(*s, and give a 
tendency <o loosen those bonds ol fricudshi}) 
which hc.\e tighlent'd so strongl> in recent 
years. 

We, therefore, (‘arnestly entreat you to give 
your careful c.ousi(ieratjon to the tariff policy 
now* af. issiK*. 


Unemployment among the Middle Classes. 

By Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer. * 


I gave uotic(‘ of a KesoJutiou in tliese terms 
more than a year ago, and as it lias not ])oen 
my good fortune to draw this Re.solutjou at 
tlie ballot, 1 have been obligt^d to move my 
Resolution in the shape of this amendment. 
Now, Sir, as regards the seojx^ of this Ri*solu- 
tion, let me point out first that, while I do not 
ignore the general pioblem of unenqiloy merit 
of labour, this Resolution is not meant to 
raise that question. It is meant to raisi* the 
somewhat more limit^’d but nonetheless acute 
problem of unem}>loyment among tJie educated 
classes. As regards the general [iroblein, it 
may be dependent upon various temporary 
caxises, such as seasonal fluctuations, f.rade 
cycles, ami so on. But as regards the pioblew 
of vmemploymeut of the educated classes, 
it is due, 1 believe, to much deeper causes, 
causses not of a temjiorary character. It is 
largely due to a lack of adjustment between 
the system of education now in force in the 
country and the needs of industrial progress. 

* Speech in the Legislative Amembly, 


As to the cxistcjK'c of this pvii 1 do not 
think that any proof is required. Everyone 
who is acquainted with the cojiditions of this 
country is aware how xvidc ,s[)i'ead and liow 
acute tills probh'Tn is auun'g the educated 
classes. Jt lias attracted the attention of 
soiiie of the Provincial Governments and it has 
attracteil the attention of the publii- in some 
at least ol tlu‘ Provinces. For in.staiice, in 
Bengal a Committee was appointed in 1922 to 
inqinre into tlie (juestion of uncnqdoymcnt, 
an<l this Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. Meek lias presented an excellent and 
very valuable report on tlie subject, a report 
which (iontains many suggisstiors whicli it is 
desirable to have carried out. In Bengal the 
<iuestion has also engaged the attention of the 
ITniversity and of the late Vice-Chancellor, 
Hir Ashutosh Mukherji. There is an Indian 
Polytechnic Institute founded by the Maha- 
raja of Coasimbazar and the Principal of that 
institution, Captain Petavel, has been oarrying 
on propaganda in this direction, for the ptrr- 
jrose of making education seH-stippottrug and 
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for the purpose of reducing the p rob Jem of 
unemployment among tJie educated classes. 1 
understand also that in the province of Madras 
a Committee has just been appointed to irupiin* 
into this question. 

The problem now before us is tliis. Are 
these local and separate efforts on tlie part 
of one or two provinces sufficient to deal with 
this problem ? The first question is, are you 
satisfied witli regard to the (existence of this 
evil ? I have no doubt that there can Ix^ no 
difference of opinion on that point. The 
problem requires to be eoiisidereii with every 
sympathy and has to be gra[)p!ed with m 
earnestness and by continuous effort. It 
may jMU’hap;-' be said that this is a problem 
which has to Ik* dealt with by the provinces 
nnd not by the f^-ntral Governun^nt as Edm a- 
tion and Industries are provincial subjects 
and not Cent ral subjects. It is, of course*, true 
that Education ain^ Industries art* jirovincial 
subjects, but- I b(‘licv<‘ that tliat does not 
prevent the Central Government from makjng 
investigations inlo a (juestion like this, from 
trying to find out wdiat tlu' present situation is, 
what the eauscs are and w hat the true remedies 
are and by whom they ought to be tackled. 
It is a problem, I realize, ol very great magni- 
tilde. Conditions vary In the different prov- 
inces. Tt may perha-ps lx* said that the jivob- 
lem IS not aciPe in all the provinces. I 
do not know. Speaking for Madras and I 
think, sp(*akiiig from six-.ond-hand knoufixlge 
of Bengal, tlie pndilein is <*.ertainly extremely 
acute in these l^vo provinces. That tlu“ 
]>rob](*m exists in an amite siiape in the other 
Brovin (^es also is my lx* lief. If it does not, 
i dare say tlie spoki'smeii of those Provin(H*s 
will say wli(*tlier the problem exists in tliosi* 
Provinces or not. Now, having regard to 
these facts, the widespread extent of the 
problem and the extremely coTnpJ(*x character 
of it, impinging as it does upon a number ol 
questions (X)rnect(*(J with our educational 
system, with our econouiii* condition and our 
social conditions, the problem requires to l>e 
dealt with in a comprehensive way by a co- 
ordinated effort and by such nuudiinery as the 
Central Government alone can command. 

With regard to the technical objection that 
it is a provincial subject and not one to be 
dealt with by the Central Government, I 
would ask the Government to follow the 
excellent example which has been recently 
set of the appointment of a Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. Agriculture is a provincial 
subject and rttit merely provincial but a trans- 
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lorrixl subject : still a Royal Giuimission has 
lx*en appointed. Perhaps it may be said 
that a Royal Commission is above nil these 
laws which divide subjects into provincial 
and central. Tf the exj»enses ol U.t* Royal 
Commission were paid for by the British 
Government, tliat expliiiad ion wmifd be in* 
tr‘Uigible, but the expenditure lias, I ]u*lieve, 
to be met out of the revenues of the Central 
Government, and therefore it must hv jusli- 
li(*d under the scheme aei'ording to whicli 
subjects are divided into cential and provin- 
cial and our exjienditure is divided into (entral 
and provincial. Tf an extensive* inquiry into 
the conditions of Agriculture is peiunissible 
by the Central Government and if the expendi- 
ture can be defrayed out of the revmmes of 
the Central Government, 1 ettneeive that an 
inquiry likii the one which f am asking for 
can be equally met frmn the revenues ot the 
Cmitral Government. Then, Sii*. ii may Ix' 
said that it may ])ci‘haj)8 wouml the sus- 
e-.qitibilities of Proviinnal Gover: ment- if the 
tVntral Govm-nment emiu»,rks upon an enquiry 
which is entirely within the proviiux* of the 
Provincial Government. 1, for one, do not. 
believe that tlie Provineial Governments are 
likely to entertain anv such sensitiveness or 
susceptibility on this matter, but, on the other 
hand, they would in all ])robability be glad 
if the burden of this enquiry eould lx* taken 
off t-heir hands and conducted by the (Vntral 
Governiiumt them.selvi Then, again, it may 
b(‘ said that tin re is a,n enijuiry (o be started 
ill Madras, that there has been an enquiry 
completed in Bengal and that wt* should wait 
luid see. Now. the ansvier to that is that 
this pjdcess of waiting and seeing the results 
will involve an enormous amount of delay. 
This Committee in Bengal was ajijxiinted in 
1922 and it submitted its report some time 
eboiit the emi of 1925, more than 2i years 
after it was apfiointed. We do i ot know 
when tlie Madras Committee is going to siunl 
its report. Th(‘ probli in is no doubt one which 
has to be examined from various aspects 
and will require very consid(*rable time; 
but sooner the inquiry is started the belter, 
....The problem is one which requires not 
to be shelved with sympatliv but to be grap- 
pled with in all earnestness and I do Iiope 
that the Ceniral Government will make up 
their mind to accept this piojiovsition amt do 
what they can to solve these problems. 

We may be asked how do you expect this 
problem to be solved ? Is it not one of an 
immensely difficult character dependent upon 
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so many factors, upon the character of the 
people, upon the educational system and 
various other things. The fact that it is 
complicated renders it ail tlie more urgent, 
that not a day sliould he lost iii dealing with it. 

1 do not believe that Clovernment is omni- 
potent, or even omniscient, but 1 do believe 
that the Govf‘rnni(mt ctm as a coll(*cti\(‘ organi- 
zation do a great deal more tlian a more 
private individual can do and tliat it requires 
the application of several inind.s and co- 
ordinate effort !(♦ arrive at some solution of 
these probjeins. In my own mind there 
set* ms to be two or three vory ratlical dfdVcts 
in our pre.sent condition which itupiire atten- 
tion. The system of educidion which is now 
in forc-e is conspitnious for its want of touch 
between the rcquircnneiits of 1 he t'mjiloyers and 
the courses of instnn^tion and the standards 
of instnK'tiori and the facilities for training. 
We have several technical institutions such 
as Kngineoing OoIIeges, fnil their ciiief (l<‘fec.t 
is that tlie produtds of tlio t^olh'gt s wlnm they 
are turned out arc informed tliat their edu- 
cation has dune thetn i.o good for w^ai't of 
practical training. What we want is a co- 
ordination between the theoretical and the 
practical sides of teclmic.al education and a 
co-ordination between the needs of employers 
and the needs of industrial progress and the 
education facilities in tlie country. 

There are other defects no doubt wliich can 
be easily yiointed out. In these*, and various 
other directions the problem .should be attacked. 
There is, for instance, om* cpie.stjon wdiicli, 
to my mind, is very importantand wiiicli, 1 
am sorry to say, has not. been pursued in any 
detail by Dr. Meek’s Committee. T’hut is the 
question <d .sniall irulmtries. Tlie exi.stence of 
oponing.s for employment depends u[»on the 
economic yirogres.s of the country. That, 
again, (hqiends upon a number oi lactors, 
such as Ciipital, initiative, onlcrjinse, co- 
operation and so on. Tin^re is one direction in 
which it is absolutely uec(\ssa'‘y to consider 
the possibilities of development and that is 
the |X)Ssibility of starting small industrie.s 
which do not require mucJi capital and which, 
by the emjiioyment of a <*.ertain amount of 
labour-paving machinery in subslitmiou of 
manual labour, may enable people with limited 
means to carry on .small induslriis with a 
fair measure of profit. No sufficient investi- 
gation has been made into thr? possibilities of 
this question by the Committee in Cahutta. 
In this and various other directions it is quite 
possible for a Committee to arrive at some 


tangible remedy for this crying evil. I hope, 
therefore, that the Government will accept 
this Resolution • and make an effort to deal 
with this evil whicli is jirodiictive of very 
great discontent among the rising generation. 
The discon t(‘nt nuiy be economic in its origin 
in many cases but it is bound to lead to political 
discontent and it is the duty of tin* Govern- 
ment to remove the causes of this discontont 
and gra])p]e with this evil, tin; gravity of 
wdiieh, 1 am sure, will be recognized by the 
Government as well as everybody iiere. The 
question, therefore, now' is : Js it the desire of 
this House that a really coni[>rehensjve in- 
quiry into this quesi ion should be undertaken 
by tile Central Government, or is it m(*rely 
to be hift to be deidt witli by the various 
Provincial Govern nients as tliey clioose i I 
liope t hat the Honse will agri'i; with me as to 
the ne(a*ssjty h>r an inqiiiiy by the (Vjitral 
Government, and iheicfore T commend my 
amendment to tlx' acccjifancc of the Rouse. 

Of ('ourse, we may he told 1 ha.t tJjere are 
caste pn*jii(ln<‘s and that the young mon of 
India belonging to the (educated ('lasses are 
t hein.si*lves to blaim* t(j a lergo extent for want 
of employment. But I believe that these 
causes, thougii th(‘y did exist to a very great 
extent at one time, are disappearing. (Jaste 
prejudices do exist even now- to a lerta-in ex- 
tmit. For instaime, if you tell our educated 
men to und(‘rtak(j imnn'l labour or some 
kind of enj[)loym('!it which involving manual 
labour alc.ne is a mere blind alley without 
prospi'cts, th(‘re may be an objee.tion. But 
to manual labMir by itself the objection has 
been fast di.sappf'aring and I know' from my 
jier^oiial knowdedge thar ev(*n among the 
most con.sorvative classes in Southern India, 
namely, the Brahmins, tlie objc-ction to 
manual labour has largely disappi artxl. 1 
have been in Engi uecu'irg Schools in various 
parts of India - in Bangalore, in Jamshedpur 
and other places and J know' tluit even the 
Bralimin lads wJio Jiavi* been taken as appren- 
tic(‘.s or stiulentb have been w'orking as hard 
a.s members of any other classes. So, 1 do 
not believe that it is caste prejudices that 
stand in our way. It is the want of variety 
of walks of life, the absence of indurdrial ex- 
pansion and the defects in our jireseiit system 
of education that are responsible for this pre- 
sent deplorable situation. I hope, therefore, 
that we shall receive not merely tlie lip sym- 
pathy of the Government but their earnest at- 
tention to this question by the appointment of 
a Goininittee to investigate the w'hole subjeot. 



Electrical Progress in 1925. 

By D. N. Dunlop, 

Director, The British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers" Associaivm, 


The past year, as far as the elect rical indus- 
try is eonocrned, lias beiMi (‘haracti I’ized }>y a 
certain dcgrc’e of inertia in tlio lioine market 
with a steady increase in the d(‘iu«aad for 
tdectrical machinery from overseas markets. 
The fact is clear now to tiiose responsible for 
tlie technical and financial control of the 
industry that a critical period has inter vmjed 
in the electrical (loveIo]wnent of Britain wliich 
may decide the future of <declrica! ])rogre.ss 
and the industries c-onnected w'ith eleitiicity 
in this country. 

The stage is ready now lor tlie great deve- 
lopimuits wdncli arc bound to take jilace in a 
short time ; the power stations built since 
the (‘onclusion of the war, Dalmarr.ock, Barton, 
North Tees, Necliells, AgecroCt, liave reached 
thermal eiHcicncies as high as tlie most opti- 
mistic engineer would have thought possible 
in 1917 and there are now over thirty stations 
in Britain whic.li, with an average tliennal 
efficiency of lb%, can stand comparison with 
similar stations in any other c.ountrv. The 
achievement of Die last hvt* years has estab- 
lislied the British electrical tradition and this 
factor will play an incieasingly important 
part in the future. Tliece an* even now signs 
that large eleetricuil schemes will be initiated 
in Britain ; tlie new Bristol station on the 
Severn Estuary destined to house 250,000 
kilowatts, the extensions to Barking station 
of over ] Of), 000 kil,o\\atts, the new st«ati(ms 
at Oldham, Stockport and in the Sonih-West 
Midlands, tlu^ important developments taking 
place in West Lani’ashire and the West Hiding, 
all point to the fact that a further expansion 
in electrical power ])rodu(tion is at liand. 

Industrial Developments. 

When we come, however, to the industrial 
demand for electrical niaidi incry, the record 
of 1925 is one of almost unrelieved gloom. 
With the exception of s})eiiial bramlies of the 
textile industry concerned with the spinning 
and weaving of artificial silk, of small sections 
of the metal industry devoted to the manu- 
facture of specialities, the making of automo- 
bile ar‘d cycle accessories, for example, of 
certain indiustries wdiich are sufficiently strong 
to withstand foreign competition- -chemicals, 
rubber works, cement works and tube making — 
the industrial situation in Britain in 1925 was 
«/most as bad as in 1922. Iron end stoel, 


coal-mining, cotton and wool textiles, iieavy 
meclianicaf engineering were w^orkiie on a 
bare schedule, unable to earn sufficient profits 
to justify plant renewals and extensions ; 
the demand for industrial motors was con- 
tined almost wliolly to replaecnu'nts and the 
provision of new generating plant lor (*oIliery 
nr iron and steel power stations was even less 
than in 1922. Whether the policy of waiting 
ior mor(» favourable trade cuiiditioiiS lielore 
modernizing and cxti iiding ranges and methods 
of manufacture is justified or not- is a diffi- 
(ult question and the electrical imiustry has 
certainly been adversely allccUHl. 

The only industry, among the basic indue- 
tries, to sliow a revival of aetivity, although 
on a v(3ry small sc^ale, was gmicral engim‘enng 
ss ajiart from marine or heavy plant engiiieer- 
ing ; but this industry is exceedingly well 
eqiti})ped ele(*trically and tJi(‘ improvement 
was not translated at once into the diuuand 
for iiirlustrial motors. Various reasons have 
been advanced for the sudden and disastrous 
setback whicli occurred in the home market 
m the seiiond quarter of 1925, child among 
lliem the reversion of this conntry to the 
fjold standard. The dangers of sudi a rever- 
sion wH^re pointed out by Sir Benjamin Long- 
bottom in his annua] s])eeoh in March of last 
year and we have seen his profdiecies trans- 
lated into reality but 1 think it would be a 
mistake to attach the entire blame to this 
tampering with the ordinary di'vidojnnent of 
<‘conomic forces. The real reason should 
rather be found in tlie extraordinary juTsist- 
cnce with which our home needs w^ere met by 
imports wdjenthe national production w^as more 
than ample to cover those needs. This applies 
specially to manufactured goods. The first 
four months of 1925 show^ed an orgy of irnxjorts 
(piite beyond record in the history of this 
country and those imports were not absorbed 
u once into national consumption. 

Britain has been suffering during the last 
year from an acute dose of indigestion trans- 
lated into the symptoms of overstocking, 
lack of demand for national products and lack 
of cash resources to finance even the stocks 
imported. There wits scarcely a besic commo- 
dity with the exception of rubber which found 
a market even at greatly reduced prices, iron 
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and products and maciiiELcry have de- 

(ilined steadily. The gold statnlHicl active ntuat- 
cd this tejidcney but it Avas not the cause. 

Progress Overseas. 

The elecjtricai industry has sufteKMl severely 
throngii this decline iri tiie iiav.ioual productive 
activity but in tiie foreign market it can point 
to a yea^r of very coixsideroble success indeed. 
The year 1925 represtuiled a year of record 
activity in the export brandies of i-lecirjeai 
industry — due possibly to the eflee.ts of tlie 
B'irst World Power (kiuiereece whicii was, 
at bottom, a luagnilicer.t atlvertisement for the 
British elootricai industry, hut move probably 
to tlie re])Utation tiie British [iroluel has 
created for itself. Results are always the 
decisive factor am! the results aclueved in 
power stations e<piipped hy British linns 
during tin hisl six years have been such as to 
discount questifuis even (d piiitc. In addi- 
tion to this, ec.ono>Tiic recovery has been fairly 
rajiid in <,{‘viain markets whicdi were badly 
depressed a y*‘ar ago. J.apan is peihaps the 
most striking instance* of this ; Japanivse 
foreign trade rt'lurns are beconiiug m(>re and 
more favourable largely tin’ough the inereasetl 
demand for silk, and Japamso finauee is now 
being carefully and wisely controllc’d. dapan 
plaeed *<ome important orchu's wiili British 
firms ill 1925 ami tliere is little doubt that, 
in a few yeais, we .sjiall be (dialliuiging the 
A»m‘riean domination ii that valuabli' men lot. 

South Africa is embarking on suburban 
and. main line elee.trifieati<)?> cm a large scale 
and provides Bvitisfi firm.s with importnnt 
contra<‘.ts ; Ind.ia is in a sounder position 
fimuicially than it ha.v ))<*en at ariy tune diivjpg 
the last four years and absorbs an im na.sing 


volume of electrical products every year, 
alt I k) ugh Swedish and German competition 
threatens again to become acute ; New Zealand 
has found its plans foi* cuisuring an adequate 
national sup])ly of electricity ina<lequate to 
m<‘et tlie ext ra ordinary demand that has 
arisen for electrical power and is now c?on* 
templating further e]e<*trical stdiemes ; Austra- 
lia is driving steadily ahead, both industrially 
and agriciihurally. All those countries in- 
creased their plant, requircinents during 1925 
while, in «ad(lition to them, other' inorkets 
opened out, especially in the South American 
and Central American zones, in Contra! Africa, 
in the Middle East anti in the Straits Settle- 
ments. The electrical industry was never in 
a stronger competitive posit.ion tJian at the 
present moment and is prcqiariiig for more 
intci.sive cnliivrtion of the exp(>rt markets 
than even now. It is steadily advancing 
against American, German and Swedish com- 
p ‘titioii and gaining ground whoPy on a basis 
of n‘suU,s. 

Th(‘ year 192(> should lie fairly satisfactory 
from the electrical jKiint of view. The educa- 
tive campaign c-arried out during the last 
two years in the daily ])r(‘ss, directly and 
indirectly, has brimgiit home to the nation 
as a wdiok; tlie ne<‘essity for greater electrical 
development and there is a widespread 
interest in eiertrificatioi . Th<‘ industrial si- 
luutiim is bi^ginning U) cleat u]), largely as a 
result of greuler stability in intenuitional 
nolitics, a'.d the realization of a tuitioiial 
electrical policy by the (fO\cinm'‘nr, will do 
much to place at tic* disposal of 'industry 
tdnit wliH'h it reipnres above all in its struggles 
iiigainst for.dgn competition -an abundant and 
contimions sup]>]y of idieap eled rir.al power. 


Silencing Motor Cycles. 


If curnnt indications are to be believed we 
are at the coinineiiceuK’nt of an era. in which 
really silent motor-cycles are being demaiaied 
in appreciable, quaniitios, and from this has 
emerged the fact that motor-cycle engines can 
quite legitimately be divided into two idasses 
— ^those which can readily be silenced, and 
those in which the exliauat noise is difiicult 
to quiet by any practicable muffling device. 
Thb latt.er (daes, says Motor Cycliruj, is made 
up in the main of sporting-type single-cylinder 
engines which possess early exhaust valve 
openings, and high compression ratios. 

To use the word ‘‘impossible’' i.s obviously 
unwise in this age of mechanical and scientific 
a-ehievement, but, unless some new principle 


is devolo})ed, it almost seems as it i.s indeed 
im {>raclicable 1 o devise a means of satisfai^torily 
silencing the tyjx* of engine in which our 
chief ])ride rests- that, in fact, wdiich has been 
evolved after many years of inlense effort to 
produce the greatest horse-power from the 
smallest possible capacity. 

Given an engine with a reasonable valve 
tuning and cam counter, and presuming a 
nuxlerate compression ratio, almost any si- 
lencer makes the exhaust inoffensive to the 
ear, but take the same engine and adapt it so 
that it is worthy to take its place among 
sporting power units, and the problem ot 
silencing becomes a very real one. 



Some Aspects of the Economics of Welfare. 

By K. R. Padmanabhan, B.A. (Hons.) 


The atts'inuieiit through -Wealth of Welfare 
is recogni/cd in all modern economic*, treatises 
as the entire subject-matter of Economies. 
This in his classical work on the Economics 
of Welfare, Dr. Pigou defines his study as 
treating ‘‘that state of subjective ai:d/)bjective 
satisfaction, derived from the enjoyment of 
utilities, which is capable of being mcasurcid 
in terms of immey’’. In this connection 
for ch'arly analysing the concept of economic 
welfare a* distinct ion is usually made*, between 
individual and social economy. From I lie 
individual ])oint of view every addition to 
‘income is reckomsi as an enhancement ol 
economic welfare, the law of diininislung 
utility not witiislanding. But from the soiiial 
or national point of view every increase ol 
individual iriconies by which mea.ns the 
national inconu' or mitional dividend is eii- 
lianced. does not liave a like effect ou economif 
welfare. The distinction between individual 
and social income may be farther illustrated. 
We might count as an addition to inconu' all 
sorts of individual borrowings while the 
foreign loans of a nation, except whim it. is 
yirod actively invested within the country, 
esunot be treated as additions to tlie national 
wealth or the national dividend. 

The national income or the national divi- 
dend is the sum total of goods produced 
wit liin the country in a given period (MarsbaH's 
view), and is also the sum total of goods 
consumed by all the members of a community 
in the given ])criod*( Fisher's view). From tin*, 
national or social point of view* as Irom the 
individuals viewpoint (!very increase of the 
national dividend is an addition txi economic 
welfare. But the various streams or contri- 
butions of utility or goods which flow to make 
up the national dividend do not- affect econo- 
mic welfare to the same extent. The scruti- 
nized study of statistics of consum])tion and 
national income makes us realize tlie fact 
that the prinoijile of equi-marginal utility 
in consumption is capable of a more universal 
application. Thus w'liile lhe principle is true 
that an individual makes the greatest addition 
to his consumer’s surplus by so distributing 
his resources as to produce an equi-marginal 
satisfaction from all the diftcrent goods or 
services consumed; it is no less true of the 
national income that a more equal distribu- 
tion of resources between the various classes 


of a Nation increase, s ec.onoinic welfare more 
than in projiortion. 

The princlj)io underlying i,s that a man get- 
ting an income of £50 end another getting an 
income of £50,000 do not get tin* hke i^alis- 
taction from their income, s. TJie marginal 
utility of money and liem-e the eon.sumer’s 
surplus derive<l from its use is gri^ater for iJie 
poor than foj- tJie riidi. Evoiy jiound of 
additions! income to the poor man nicieases 
(‘conrmiic. welfan', or tin: momy mai.sure of 
social satis fa (‘tion, rnoK' than in proportion* 
to what it takes away from the rich man. 

The law' has been generally enunciated by 
Profes,sor Pan ic), the Italian Econoim.st, as a 
result of a long and detailed iiivi'sl igation of 
<-oisumption .statistics. Staled hrc/adly, it 
means tiiat (‘very transfer of ine-oim* from th(* 
very rich to the ver\ |>ooi‘ by eijualiz.ig satis- 
(aetioiis. prodiiees a nu>re tlian projiortionate 
increa,se in the total economie welfare resul- 
ting from the redistribution of the Aatioual 
Dividend. 

Parcdo’.s Law. lK)W(‘V(‘.r. has b(‘on severely 
cniticized on all hands. A(lvoe.a.t(\s of the 
capitalist sy.stmn have brarnh'd it as revo- 
lutionary and Irankly .sooiali.stie, and again as 
reactionary, beeause, hy (hqiriviug the man of 
large siivirgs of hi.s inconu' tin* incentive to 
aceumulation of Ca.))ita.l would la; at an end 
and the tot 14 ) wealth of tiie (vommunily, the 
.4.o(*,k f roni which pro(*(*^‘(is income and Wtdiaro, 
w'oiild be handicapiied. But tliough it is 
possible to pick holes in the general n‘a.soiuiig 
of Pareto, it is no) possible to deny his con- 
clusions. Dr. Pigou (.ontends and lias the 
authority of Marshall hehiiul him as well jiis of 
the great (^.Bt living e<*onomi,sls. tliat any eco- 
ijoniic readjustment in the country wlucli 
tends to equalize the income of the individuals 
or interests making it. per ae increases e<*.oiio- 
mic welfare. The iri*omr. of tfie very ri(*, 
becaxise the marginal utility of money i.s low' 
for them, adds less than ii' proportion to the 
ir come of the }>oor to economic, welfare, and 
lienee every transfer of income by the gradual 
j'eadjufitnMmt of the prodmdive agencies, from 
I he very ricli to tht‘ poor. ijieiea,ses tiie econo- 
mic welfan‘ of (he community, in a progressive 
ratio. 

For us in India this aspect of the Economics 
of Welfare possesses special interest. To 
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some extent it may be safely said that neither 
in its degree nor in its extent is the inequality 
of ineomes in India so flagrant as in the in- 
dustrial countries of tlie West. If vve have 
(HO rnulti-millionoires or petroleum magnates, 
we arc very nuich worse off than even the 
most ba(jkwnrd of western countries in the 
extreme poverty of our ])Oorest class. The 
])overty problem in India is not the less acute 
because its sufferings a])p(‘ar spread out over 
a vast area and among a large jiopulatioii, and 
is even to some extent mitigated by our exclu- 
sively agricultural economy. But the absence 
of a (dass of middlemen engaged in commerce 
and industry, sid(‘ by si<]e writh the rentier 
class and the “imearning’' aristo<',racy of 
Rajas and Zamindars (lan only bring into 
striking iTlief what inequality of incomes 
there is amongst us. It is difflcmlt as yet to 
estimate the true extent of the inequality of 
incomes in India either from Income-tax or 
from Land Revenue statistics. There is a 
further diflifM,ilty, for the effec.t of our agri- 
cultural (‘conomy, and the variety of our 
land tenures would be to vary the incidence 
of the inequality from province to province. 
In that sense, therefore, there is no true stan- 
dard of comparison botw^oen the standard of 
life in the Zeinindari villages of Bengal, and 
the Ruyatwari villages of Tamilnad. But 
even here the percentage of tlir riots (the 


actual cultivators of the soil whose income is 
fairly equal all through India), to 1»he richest 
classes of ZemindiM's and Mirasdars may be 
roughly taken to be equal. In all, if w’e can- 
not say of India, as vve say of England, that 
roughly three-quarters of the national wealth 
is in the hniids of hardly a fifth of the popula- 
tion, a deeper study of facts and figures would 
certainly be found to show lliat the tendency 
even in Tr dia is towards a greater inequality 
of incomes. 

If this tendency which is likely to become 
more pronouiK’.ed with growing industriali- 
zation is to be countered, if economic inequality 
is to b(^ mitigated £» between chisses and 
interests so as to produc<r‘ the great (ist econo- 
mic welfare' to tin' community, the n(‘cessary 
economic, n'adjnst merits can only be niadev 
b\ the agency oi the 8late. Taxation is easily 
the most accessible as it is the surest method 
of equalizing real incomes. Already vve have 
some elenn'uts of this prilicy in our fiscal 
system as in the progression of the income- 
tax and the levy of super-taxes. In ado]iting 
the Report oi the Taxatum Enquiry Commiitee 
will our future policy be so .shaped as to have 
in view the equalization of the net incomes 
of classes and interests by readjustments of 
the hurilen of taxation, and so effect the 
maximization of the economic welfare of the 
community 


Encouragement of Agricultural Research. 

By '‘Scrutator’', 


Jn the yt 3 ar 1911 Sir Sassoon David, Bart., 
in commemoration of the visit to India of the 
King-Empi’ror and Queen Mary placed at 
the disposal of the Government of Bombay, 
a .sum of Rs. 8,01 .(K)0 to be devoted towards 
agricultural and educational purjioscs and for 
tlie promotion of the welfare of tlie p(?ople 
of the Presidency of Bombay, Tin* Govcrii- 
nient of Bombay thereupon instituted the 
Sir Sassoon David Trust- Fund with a Board 
of Trustees consisting of the Secretary to 
Government, Revenue Department, the Secre- 
tflvy to Government, Pkiucationai Department, 
two gentlemen nominated by His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay, and Sir Sasvsoon 
David or his nominee. The jnesent members 
of the Board arc • 

1. G, A. Thomas, Esq., C.I.E., i.e.s., 

2. A. Master, Esq., i.e.s., m.l.o. 

3. Sir Sassoon David, Bart., K.c.s.1. 


4. Sir Jamsetji Jeejoebhoy, Bart., K.c.s.i. 

5. Thakore of Kerwwla. 

It was laid down in the Trust Deed that the 
imen-st or the ca])ital sum might be utilized 
in giving grarits-in-aid towards the esiablish- 
iiient of Jiiral agricultural schools wliere'the 
vernacular is the only or the main medium 
of instruction, in giving grants-in-aid towards 
experiments having for their object- the intro- 
duction of inijiroved methods of agriculture 
siutable for use in the Presidency, for the 
building of hostels attaclied to educational 
institutions of ail classes in the Presidency 
of Bombay, etc. 

A considerable pait of the income of the 
Fund has been placed in the hands of the 
Director of Agriculture for the puri^ose of 
carrying out investigations into specific agri- 
cultural problems, and gratifying results have 
been obtained by the moneys provided by the 
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Fund. TIio investigation of the difiieulliey of 
potato cultivation in the Bombay Pr(*8idency 
has enabled several [U'oblems to be solved 
and the methods devised for checking diseases, 
etc., have proved beneficial and have gradually 
come into common practice. Tlie necessity 
for importing exeiusively Italian or oth<‘r 
seed })otat(>es lias been largely done away 
with. The results of 1 his investigation have 
been described in two bulletins issued by the 
Agricultural Department, and leaflets on 
i important points have also been issued. 

Grants from the Fund have also been fle- 
voted to the investigation of th(‘ insect pests 
of jowar vdiii’ch, it is calcuLl.te(l, h'ad to damage 
araonnling n.nnually in the Bombay Presi- 
dency to crorcs of rupees. The money 
provident by tlie Fund has enabled the De]>a.rt- 
ment. to ins+itnU^ a s[)(‘ciaj entpnrv into tin* 
habits, etc.., oi the pests and to ascertain tln^ 
best nudJiods of conibaXing thmn. TJic prob- 
lem lias not liemi com plot cly solved, but ihe 
progress made has Ikhui great, ami it is ho|)cd 
thai in the in*xt two years a comjdete and 
practie.al solution will be reinJicd. 

Aiiotlicr grant from tlie Fund has been 
utilized towards the iinprovenients of grazing 
lands. The lih^ history of the best and wonst 
grasses found in the grazing area,s lias been 
studied and as a result ways and means have 
been found for improving grass jiroduction. 
The line of action whicli seems most- promising 
is the rotation of grazing and the regulation 
of the, number of animals put uj>on the land. 
This method has shown, in one case, to have 
imu'east'd the feed available by lOO per cent. 

Ati-entiou l:as been devoted to what is 
jirobably the most serious weed of cultivation 
— the weii-known Lavala weed A\Jiich infests 
much of the best land in tlie Bombay Presi- 
dency. The lif(* history of tliis weed lias been 
carelully stiidiinl and as a result metliods 
have been devised whirh promise to give a 
praeii<ial method of eradicating it if per- 
sistently' followed. These un^iliods include 
spraying the green shoots with .a solution of 
common salr, heaxiing any sort of refuse on 
the land, dee]) ploughing inmiediately after 
the rains followed by frequent t urning over and 
pulverization of the soil, cAr.. 

Endeavours have been made to sec-ure 
impi'ovenient in drought-resisting food crops 
of which the most important is Bajri. The 
worHs in this connection has proved disap- 
pointingly slow owing to the extreme mixture 
of types whicli now exists in cultivation, and 
it will be some years before the results obtained 
4 


can be appli('d on a very largo scale, when 
other tyi)t\s of Bajri, equally drought -resistant 
with those now in cultivaimn hut yielding 
from. 20 to 30 per cent m(»r(‘ crop, will be in 
general use. Hi‘soarches have been made to 
avseertain the causes for tht^ ilcterioration of 
cardamom cultivation and va.lnable informa- 
tion has been obtained. In addition to the 
c.ontributions given for the above nivestiga- 
tions, donations have beiui given from the 
Fund : — 


(a) For scholarshij>s, construction of build- Rs, 

or ct'ntrihution^j towairl'i tjio 
working expc'iisos of vernacular agri- 
cultural scIujoIb .. .. .. 55,710 

(b) For the maint#»nance of the family of an 

oHicer of tht» Agricultural Pepartnicnt 
who had gone tt» America to ntudy 
Agriculture . . . . . . 1,800 

(r) Bemnnstration of a Steam Plough Plant 2,995 
(d) Museum at the Agricultural College, 

Poona . . . . . . . . 2,500 

(c) Introduction of improved mclhods rjf 

grf»wing and handling <*f sugarcane and 
development of sugaivane cultivation 
on c.anals . . . . . . 25,000 

if) De\'eIopmcnt of the experimental pinup- 
ing Htation c«t.il)lished on the Agri- 
cultural Staf ioi) at Poona . . . . 5,000 

(g) Purchase of an automatic water finder. . 760 

(h) Experiments in connection with f(>ilder 

storagi* and building of silos for fodder 
storage . . . - . . . . 32,000 

(i) Contribution to the TVultry Farm at 

SangH . . . . . . . 3,000 


Ij) Construcjtion of a hostel in the Fdward 
Memorial High School at Kaira, a 
hosbd for KoH boy*^ in the A kola 
J^angs, a hostel for .hijn students in 
the Sardar High Sidiool at Ikdgaum, 
hostel for th<* Dharwar High School, 

MouIyi'h quart-ers — Sind Boarding 
House, Karachi, and grant to the 
Dmi^uo of Mercy's Home at Khandala 41,246 

(k) Construction of a rkre o.xfKTimcntal sta- 

tion at Karjjit . . . . . . 10,000 

(l) Investigation of the mango problem . . 5,000 

For the current yenr Rs. 30,335 have been 

allotted for the foIlowin.t^ juirposcs 

(a) for the continuation of researches in Rs. 
connection with insect diseases of 
jo war, improvement of grazing lands, 
improvcTuent of Bajri crop and econo- 
mic elliciency of agricultural imple- 


ments . . . . . . . - 21,335 

(6) for the popularization ot the us© of 

Chaff cuttc^rs . . . . . . 5,000 

(r) for the exteuisioii of the use of concen- 
trated manun^ for cotton in Khimdesh 6,000 

(d) for grant of Rs. 500 to each of the six 

vernacular agrioultural schools . . 3|000 

(f) Contribution to the Poultry Farm at 

Sangli . . . . - - - . 2,000 


Since the inauguration of tlie Fund a total 
sum of Ka. 3,13,333 has been devoted to the 
objects enumerated above. 

w 



Tanning Industry in U. P. 


Tho following is an extract, from the Animal 
Administration lie port of the Department of 
Industries, United Provinces, for tJje year 
1924-25 

General Condition of the Industry. 

There was a rise in the pri(‘e of hides ami 
skins and an increase in the demand for chrome 
leather, otherwise thrn’e was no appreciable 
change in the condition of the leather trade 
or of the tanning and leather working industry. 
No tanneries in this ])rovin<H;, with the exceji- 
tion of oin^ at Cawn|)ore and another at Agra, 
eiU])loy chrome tanning jirocosses. They were 
made on the model of the Harness am! Saddlery 
Factory and have been making only one 
particular class of leather, m., Heavy leather— 
(Bark -tanned)- which is suitable chiefly for 
military purposes. The hiather manufacturing 
industry continued to eXjuind gradually. Some 
of the smaller works were, (dosed, l)ut new' 
ones W(*re opem'.d, and ext(*iisions of existing 
works took ]>la(*.e. Messrs. K. V. & Co. of 
Agra considerably extended tlieir ojicrations. 
The Dayal Bagii Mochd Industries also startcul 
manufacturing leather goods. The Agra 
Tannery was reorganized and showed marked 
improvmiumt in the (piality of chronu; l<‘ath(‘r 
manufactured by it The United Provinces 
produce about oiui-fifth of the total wealth of 
the counfry in hides, and they are also the 
(diief foot w(uir-produ(ung area in tlie (u)untTy ; 
tanning, thcu’etore, jiresents alino.st an un- 
limited S<iO]K*. 

Need for Small Tanneries. 

The failure of (Certain tanneries in recent 
years and (he large outlay involv'ed in a 
tanning scheme on fa(;tory basis militates 
against large extension of tanning factories, 
hut there is room for small tanneries employ- 
ing modern methods. These would be more 

Ae( 3 ording to official figures just issued the 
production in Russia’s metal industry during 
the last fisi^al year reached a value of 383.7 
million roubles, or 48 per cent of the ])re-war 
value. A good harvest of 1925 lias increased 
the purchasing power of tiu^ agricultural 
population and, (‘.onsequeiitly, its demand for 
the prodmtls of the metal-working industry. 
Nevertheless, a large })art of the rec|uirements 
of the ])opulation has gone unsatisfied. In 
or(l( 3 T to avoid a serious disturbance on the 
home market, the programme of production 
for 19B6-26 will have to be increased by 66.6 


advantageously placed thon llie larger ones 
situated at long distance's from the area.s of 
production for avoiding the great preventable 
wastage wdiich takes ])lace in dealing with the 
raw material in all its phases. The small 
tanneries will also have to spend less on over- 
head cliarg(‘s. Vast (juantities of hid(\s and 
skins are at [iresent tanned in villages by men 
who are ignorant of scientific methods and 
processes. Ignorane.e of siu'cntific methods and 
the prosjuu'.t of immediate gain from the sale of 
hides and skins as suTij lias blindcilihe village 
dealer, jwodiicer and tanmu* to the possibili- 
ties of village tanning c.ondiuied on mod<‘ni 
methods. If the village tanmu* could he 
trained in modern melliods of tanning and 
could )>rodu('c leather from which arti(ies of 
modern tast(‘s can be ma(l(‘ Jus jirofits could 
be more tlian doubled. Schools for educating 
village taniHU' in iinjiroviul methods and 
])roc.esses are. tlnuefore, urgently n(‘ed(Ml. The 
sciieine ot a tanning school at Uawnpore was 
referred to the Bum C!ominittec wdio did not 
ree.omnu'iid it, and is lu^w^ lieiore the Govm’n- 
ment, Anolljer scheme formulated at. the 
suggestion of Rai Bahadur Isliwari Sahai for 
starting a 1 aiming school in Fatehpur w'as 
appioved by the Board of Industries and has 
been submitted to GuvmTunmit. 

Fxperimmits on chrome tanning w^en* made 
at th(* Technological institute wdierc a small 
experimental tannery has been (Tccted and tlie 
students of tliat. Institute are now able to 
mak(^ chrome leath(‘r. The sam|>los were 
approved by some of t*he manufae-t.urers at 
Cawmpore, oni^ i)f whom has decided to start 
a chrome leatlnu factory if he can raise the 
necessary funds. One of L(‘ather students 
has already been (*niployed by Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen & Co.. Cawnijiore, as an Assistant Tanner 
in charge of the tanning sei'.tion. 

per cent. This increases is the maximum 
which could be attained in present conditions. 
It is not e.(U*tain whetliei* this jirogramme can 
be carried out in full. The main difiicultievS 
in the way are the lack of housing for the 
120,000 new w^orkers reipiired, d(3fective equip- 
ment, and lack of fuel and raw" materials. 
These difficulties can bo overcome only if 
the metal w^orkers understand how' important 
every extra food of output is for the recon- 
struction of the country, and if they increase 
production by means of intensive labour. 



Indian Income-tax Report. 

By Christopher Hay, M.A. 


The All-India Incorno-tax fle])ort for tln^ 
year 1923-21 issued by the Central Board 
of Revenue is an interesting doeunient. We 
are giving the main features of the Report 
below grouped under Provinces. 

Madras , — The year 1923-21, on the income 
of which most of the assessments during 
] 924-25 were based, did not fulfil expecta- 
tions, The piosfx'iity of tlie soiit]i-east(‘rn 
districts of tlie Madras Piesidem'v is largely 
dependent on trade with the Strait Settlements 
and Malay ''Stat<\s. The price of ruldjcr ruled 
low in ] 923-21 and tlie capital of the Nattn- 
Jikottai Chel ties was locked up in deprecialt'd 
rubber estates. There are also indications 
that Madras has lost the Ceylon market lor 
its rice, wliidi lias been captured by Rangoon 
rice since tJu‘ war. Cotton mills and ginning 
mills did badly during tlie year. The Eiir*o]»ean 
ex])orting firms on tlie west coast and i'Ik* 
Tea estates did better and tliere was also a 
short-lived boom in tlie turmeric and toba<;<*o 
trades. 

The jmivince suffered from two serious 
calamities during tlie jear. In August 1923 
heavy floods occurred on the west coast, parti- 
cularly in Soutfi (.^anara, and did considerable 
damage to blV and iirojuTty. Timber mer- 
chants suft’eyed very ju'avily. In Noveinbei' 
1923 a severe cyclone swej)t over (laiijam and 
Vizagapatain and caused much loss. 

Bomlxiy.- The veer was one ot depression 
all round. Many bnsiiiesses suffered heavy 
losses, even though the turruiver was good. 
The profits of e.ottoii mills in 1923 were the 
lowest since 1915. From the maximum of 
about 16^ crores in 1915 they shrank to 2| 
crores in 1923-24. Other industries and trades 
did little better, wutli the jiussible excejition 
of Banks. 

Bengal . — Tea and Jute continued to prosper, 
but pieee-goods were still dull and shipping 
had a bad year. The mining industry conti- 
nued to decline and most industria] concerns 
fared badly. Moruy 'was tight and financial 
conditions wore by no means favourable. On 
the whole, however, things were not worse 
than in the previous year. They were jjerhajis 
a shade better. An important feature of this 
year was the anti-usuary movement, in some 
parts of East Bengal, amongst the Mahomme- 
dans and Namsudras against the money- 


lenders, which result ('d in redu((‘(l profits 
to money-lenders. 

United Promnees . — The prici* of grain fell 
heavily. As elsewhere cotton mills dul badly. 
There was a heavy fall in tlic price* of sugar. 
The floods of last year ufTe(*l(‘(l the progicss 
of both assessment and eollection. 

Punjab . — Tlie year was not very jiipsfX'Kai^ 
though it was on the whole a Ittlh* bette r 
than the previous year. Pieee-goods shovveel 
a slightly ii])ward tendency for some tune, 
hnt business became dull on aceount of jJague 
at Amritsar. 

Sicmrt.-- Tlie year was less tjia.n normally 
prosperous. The^ season was poor for ail 
important crops. Trade cot tinned sleek and 
though a large* numb(*r of new rice mills we* re 
opened several had to close elown. The‘re was 
no improvement in the ex])oit trade oi hides 
and skins. There was a slight increase* in tlie 
exports of timber, but this was due to tlie 
accumulation of stocks which had to bo )uit 
on the market at low(*r prices. 

Bihar and, Orma.- -Ceneral trade conditions 
were much the same? as in the previous yt‘ar. 
The coal market w’as very dul), <‘s[)eeial]y for 
eolli(;ries producing 2nd and 3rd e-Iass coal 
and many such were close*d down. The state 
of the coal market reacted to some exte'iit 
on the timber trade in Chhota Nag])nr. The 
shellac traele w^as deiiressed but mie-a showed 
some improvement . 

Central Provinces . — Cotton mills did very 
badly. The cotton trade of Berar did no 
lietter. Manganese had a bett(‘r markeU, 
hut on the w^hole trade and industry were 
both depressed. 

North- West Frontier Provinces. — Referenc^e 
must bo made to the Kohet riots w'hieh e.om- 
pletely dislo(;ated business. In several cas(*s 
liie taxes had to be remitted, the assessees 
having b(‘en n^dueed to abjcc,t fioverly, and 
the Government of India have also oX(*mj)ted 
Ironi Income-tax so much of the income of 
those affected as is sjient on the refiayment of 
(*apital or interest to Government on account 
of the loans made by tlie latter ior n*construe- 
lion. 


Business men of England have not the same 
spirit of adventure which led their fathers to 
go out into the world to seek trade.- Mr. F, E, 
Powell (American Chamber of Commerce), 



Irrigation Work in India. 

By “ Bystander”. 


The Triennial Review of Irrigalion in Tmlia, 
1921-24, inKued by tli(‘ ({ovonitueiU of India 
Prti8s, Calcutta, is noic\^orlliy as giving 
the history of the (irst three years of irrigation 
as a “ Pro vine] h]’” .subject imder the Keiorms. 
Up to the close of 192() the Goverunu'iit of 
India in^de all decisions of iinpoiltaiKie. S’ncc 
then iiiitiativ^c and decision have he<‘u with 
the Provineial Goveriurieiits, subject only 1o 
capital borrowings being eoiusoli dated in the 
loan transaedions of the central authority, 
and to new })roje<d.s costing Ks. 50 lakhs 
(£375,000) and upwards re(|uiring the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of 8tatii in Council The 
revised classification of irrigation works for 
account.s purpo.ses sinijdy [frovidcs for them 
to be divided between productive ain] un- 
productive works. The old discrimination 
bet\W(*n major a.nd minor work.s has been 
abolished. 

The Avar showed down con.'itructjonal pro- 
gress, but an active programme has sin<*.e 
been pursu(‘d TTie avciiige area irrigated 
annually in British India by Govorniuent 
works of all classes <luring the triciuiiuin was 
27,500,(K)0 acres, UwS comjiared with 20,750,000 
acres on au average for the ]>r{‘vious three 
years. The highest total over Cf^eordc'd was 
reached in 1922-23 with over 2<S.250,000 acres. 

During 1923-21 the net area, cropjuxl in 
Britisli India was nearly 223,250,0t)() acres, 
an<l the «area irrigatecl Ijy (hivernmcut'^ was 
close upon 12 ])or cent of t his The 

estimat/<‘d value of tlie creeps so irngaled 
amounted in the ytar to H times the total 
capital exjiejuh'd on tJie works. Tiie net 
return in reviuiue on the capital was 7.71 ])er 
cent. It should lie borne in mind, lunvever, 
that the toial capital outlay to date of Iks* 
8*925 lakhs inciu(l(‘s coi sidcrablc ox]>endituro 
upon great projects undiT construction, as 
well as upon others which have but re.ccntly 
been com])lelod and irrigation upon wdiich is 
only now beginning. 

PUK,TAB. 

The present report, unlike its tnuidi fuller 
anti more descriptive ]>r(‘decc.ssov, gives the 
information, apart from tlie first chapter, 
pTovincti by provina*. It is natuial to nm 
first to the Punjab, wdiert‘ some five-thirteenths 
of the total government provi<iovl irrigation 
of British India is to be found. The average 
irrigated area in the land of the Five Rivers 


(38 per cent of the total cropped area) was 
over 1,(X)(),000 acres more than that of the 
previous triennial [loriod. The increase was 
shared by all the. (an a Is, and wa.s due to the 
favourable ellinatc^, (.onditioris and to the steady 
developimml on the canals of the Trijile Pro- 
ject, esp(»cially tlie lower Bari Doab. 

The iriennmin saw the iiuliaiion of the 
Sutlej Valley project, whicli n’ diesigned to 
irrigate over 5,()(X),000 acres, 3,(X)(),()00 being 
in th(j Native Slates of Balia waipur and 
Bikaner. In addition to preliminaiy work, 
whic.li inc]ud(Hl extensive suiv<\ymg and selec- 
tion oi t he .«ites for i he Jicadwoiks and of 
suitable canal alignments, const i i^ctmn of 
railways, and constitution of a uiiarrn'.^ divi- 
sion for the supply of tin large, (plant ity of 
stone rcipiircd, good progres,^ wa..s made on the 
manufac.iure ol l>ncks and limcg and on the 
coll(*clion of sunn*. A large (plant d) of earth 
work was executed on the canals and at three 
ol the four h(‘a(t works. A notable featuie 
of ibis \a.st S(.henie is the introdiK'l ion of 
macinuery on a larg(^ s(*.ahs Mi‘clianieal (^X(ta- 
vatoi's of various types are being employed 
for excavation pnvjxises, while puiujis, comnito 
mixcis, (d<c., dijvc.n by (di'c.lnc j>o\v(U* gene- 
rated in large jiuwcr stations (Mpiij)]>ed with 
the most modi in macliincry, are in use at 
tin* head works and elsewhere. 

. Bombay ITiesidency. 

A* still gri'aler work, indc'cd tlie greatest 
ever undertaken in tlie hi.^toryof India, is the 
Lloyd (Biikkiii) barrage and eanals project 
in Sind, tin* eon struct. ion of whiidi was being 
started at the closer of tlie triennial jx^riod* 
Other works iii progress in Smd are improve- 
nmms to the Pinynri c.aual, tin* eonstruction 
of a lu'ad n*gulalor oy(t the Baghar canal, tlie 
Gaikiuo canal pri.ject, the raising of the 
banks of tlie Fuleli canal and tint provision 
of ii new h(xi(l regulator over it at riaiushora ; 
al.*-o the nunodelling of the right and left 
bank branches taking oH at tlic ninth mile 
of the Mithrau <*.anal. 

In the Presidency Proper the Bhandardara 
dam on the Pravara river, in the Western 
Ghats, almost reached at the. close of the 
period tin* desigm^] height of 270 feet. Kie 
canals have been excavated and the lyhole 
scheme will be completed next spring. As the 
construction of the dam progresses water is 
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Wing Hiade available {or irrigation in iiioreat?> 
in^ quantities. There is further a ])cssibility 
of (h^veioping hydro-electric power to the 
extent of about 5, (XX) e.h.f)., there being a 
natural drop of over 150 ft. in the river bed 
not far from the dani. 

Tiie Lloyd (lain at Bhalghar, in the Deeenn, 
in connection with the Nira Right Bank canal, 
is exj)pcte<j to be completed to its lull height 
of 190 ft. by the end of 1926, but irrigation 
has already started. Tfie latest con.striictional 
methods are being a])])lied-, and it is ex])0cte{l 
that the new storage will jirovide siiilicient 
liead and disediarge for tlie deveiopmenl of 
about e.h.]). • 

Th(' projects under consideration include 
the Oahitna tank for su})plementing the 
;*iif)})ly of waier from the Bkruk lank at 
Sholapur ; a sclienu' for tfn^ remodelling of the 
Mut' luj canals ; the (lokak <‘anaJ extension 
project ; and tlie Nira Valley Deveiojmiein 
^seheniv‘, which [irovides for t]i(‘ widening aiul 
renio(if*]];ng of tlie Nira Lett Bank e^inal as 
well as for tlie (*.ons1 rucl ion oi a new dam at 
Vir to suindement tlie supjdy from the Bhat- 
ghar diMU. The ])ro])osed datn site is adjacent, 
to the present pick-up weir at. Virivatii. The 
capacity of this r(3servoir aliove tlie level 
that IS recjuircd to supply tdie canals will W 
8,334 ,()tK),()(X) o.ft. and it wdl also serve as a 
balancittg reservoir during liic [h nod Junt* to 
Octo])er. The fae-t that th(‘, site is btdow the 
conflueiKio of all the main tributaries of tlie 
Nini will peutuit. the run-off from th<‘ whole 
avaiialile catehment area to be utilized for the 
siij)ply of both the Nira Left Bank and the 
Nira Rigid Batik canals, a very important 
considtvation in yiiars of seaidy rainfall. 
The Lefr Bank canal will lx* remodelled so 
that certain suitable areas on tin* lower reaches 
of that c,anal can be brought under [terennial 
irrigation. The nvw wHuks projuisixi will 
bring under irrigation an adddional area of 
35,500 acres in very preeariuiis tract of tlie 
Decean. 

IlNiTKi) Provinces. 

The Util ted Provinces Goverrment like 
those of the Punjab and Bombay, is responsi- 
ble for a current work of “tiie first inagni- 
tude,’’ to quote the report. On the Sarda 
Oudh Canals at^d the Sarda Kichha feeder 
over Rs. 2()0 lakhs (Jl1,5(X) ,()()(>) were spent 
during the triermiurn. Owing to liitficulties 
encountered in dealing with water in the 
foundations, progress on the head works has 
not been so satisfactory as was expected. 
The river springs proved much stronger than 


was antiei|>ated, and the pumping ]>lant gave 
considerable trouble. It has now Ixxm finally 
decided that the only way to oveieoiiie tlie 
difficulties is to put in a central iih'ctneal 
power station, and this is being done. l)i(‘ 
liead works are a critical fa<tor m the whole 
scheme, and strenuous efforts arc lieiiig made 
to complete them in time to sujqily water to 
the canals, wdiicji are being exeaxaii'd most 
satisfactorily. 3’he right and left bank iraining 
bunds were all but completed when tin* nqual 
was written, end some wxuk liaii hIm) been 
d.one on tlie main bairage. Th(‘ Doejia bai- 
Ji‘ge, consisting of elevim spans of 10 It., eaeli, 
with gates 12 ft. high, lias been mtuly enm- 
pleted, and the steel w'ork and gates eieiti'd. 

The project, for a third reservoir on the 
Helwa nvm* msir Kajuar to sii]>pleinen( the 
sufiply of till' Bi'twa canal has Ixxm siun-.t i(»ju d, 
Init the design of the wmr r(*qu!ii‘s i'e-<‘Xanii- 
iiation and revision. Tlie sch< nu' lor the 
extension of the 3)Jiasan ea-i al across the 
Burma riv^r has been drojiped for the preseid. 
'I‘he Ohen anti J^dsimi i.anal pro|<M‘ts m tlie 
Ken (’anal division liave Ixxui iuilelindely 
jiost j)onecl . 

Burma Problems. 

The great varitdy of conditions under which 
tiic canal engineer works in the Indian Empire 
IS illustrated by some ])as, sages in the section 
on Burma, wdiere one-eight ii of tJu' net area 
ciofiped is under iriigation. It is slated that 
the »Shweho (;anal Avas becoming h'ss efficient 
year by ye.«r owing to scour t ause<i by t‘Xc.(‘ssi\e 
velocities in tlie main channels jiiui consetjuent 
silting of minor cliann(‘ls and %ater-cours<'s. 
Gommand has been lost owing to the (it‘e])en- 
mg and widening id the (diamiels, and midn- 
ttmance has become diffituilt and expimsive 
as a re.suJt of heavy silt clearances and gemu’al 
deterioration of many of tJic channels. It has 
a' cordingdy betsn decided to reinorlel the system 
so as to improve the. working of the canal. 
Several other canals "are being remodelled on 
‘'imilar grounds, or to bring further are.as 
under irrigation. The question of tlM‘ liest 
method of controlling the floods in t he Panhuing 
river, Avhich has been under oonsideral ion 
bu a number of years, is at last in a fair Avay 
to be solved by the decision to construct a 
masonry dam, 12() ft. high, to form a flood- 
modulating reservoir on the river. ^ 

There is everything to be said for a com- 
pletely free gold maikot, but nothing for a 
gold standard in a glass case.— /Sir Johyi Fergu- 
son, 



Agriculture in the Punjab. 

Proposed Research Board. 


At the Punjab LogLslalive Council, hold on 
March 18, Sardar Jogoiulra Singli, Minister of 
Agi'iculture, made a statement regarding the 
programme of work tlio [)resent Ministry of 
Agriculture would follow during the eoniing 
months. The Mini'^ter lU'grett.ed that, during 
the Budget discnission on demands foi- nation 
building, the subjec^ts were dismissed in a day. 
Was the problem of unomploymeiit of so little 
inoimmt, he asked, as to receive such scanty 
attention ? Pie thought the official benches 
must load, but the Plouse must co-operate in 
exploring fresh fields and new hcJi(‘ 1 iu‘s. He 
proposed with tlie a])i>roval of the Governor 
to call togetliOT a Board of lir^seareh and 
Trade., and Avished to frann^ a schcune in 
consultation with the (k)nn<'il and others 
outside the House to make tlie ‘Board a. live 
body with full representation of all ])eople 
interested in industrial deveiojuneni, witli 
branches in all indust ria.l c.eiitres of t he prov- 
ince> and with a small ex(*cutive coimnittee 
which w'ould keep its hand on t he trade jmise 
of the province and indicate definite lines of 
industrial develoj)inents. The o))ject. of the 
formation of the Board was to bring training, 
enter])rise,aTid experience together, to explore 
in a systematic manner the powssibiiities of 
organizing and developing inrlustri(‘s, and 
will be called into being as soon as all the 
opinions that he was imating to-day were 


received and assimilated. The function of 
the Board in the province will be advisory, 
but it. will b(* within the scojie of the Board 
to examine proposals for fostering new in- 
dustries, and to make recommendations and 
to make a sliare both in tlie matter of providing 
capital management. The executive body of 
the Central Board may in time to come win 
for ilsoK a more important place and begin 
to function in the same way as tlie Trade 
and Kesoarch Boards at present funrdion in 
England. 

The Minister added tliat in the present year 
he was going to examine the jiossibility oi 
develo[)ing vegetable oil and sugarcane indus- 
tries, and also hoped to establish a Model Hosi- 
(‘vy 8(diool at Juzdhiana and su])p]y it with 
niod(‘rn machines and designs. Government 
were also going to enquire into the possibility 
of dcvvlojang the soap industry at Amrit- 
sar, but ab()\e all iic was going to examine, 
he said, wludher they could not make jiowcr 
weaving a homo industry in the Punjab. The 
Minister of Agricadture concluded his statement 
by saying that the development, of industries 
was one of the vital ])roblems wdiich the House 
and Government must tak(‘ up if tli(‘y wau*e 
to save the rising gcmenition from despair, 
and to afi’or<l them meats Avhicli w’ouId make 
lire worth Jivii g. 


Indian Timbers. 


A very interesting survey of the timber 
exhibit in the Indian Pavilion of the Wemfdey 
Exhibition, by Professor Troup, of the Oxford 
School of Forestry, forms an aqipendix to the 
l^])ort of the (Vniunissioner for India.. In 
the coursr* of Ins survey. Professor 'IVoup 
speaks with special a])])rcciation of the Indian 
and Burmese timbers mentioned below : • 

Laurel wood : {lanels of cxipjisite grain and 
colour : doors that W'ci'e a striking refircsenta- 
tion of streiigtJi combined wnth beauty and 
dignity. 

(jurjun : flooring : panelling ; furniture of the 
simple and rathoi* severe style usually as.soci- 
ated with English oak — its use a discovery 
likely to be hoard of further, as it i.s cheaper 
than oak. 


Padauk : an onianumtal wood of the highest 
class, of a nc.il red colour, excpiisite grain and 
beautiful finish : used for interior decoration 
of Pullman cars, for bank and offli'.c counters, 
and for a staircase in wdiich it inaintained 
its colour and afqiearaiH'e perfectly and the 
stairs, ascended liy thousands of visitors, show 
no signs of wear. 

liver greff wood,: staircase- -the same re- 
marks as on the staircase of padank : ])anelling 
- -revealed as one of the finest carving woods 
in the world. 

Pyinma : very effective for panelling. 

Rosewood, coralwood and Indian satinee : 
richly coloured woods used most effectively 
for interior decoration in ornate style. 
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Professor Troup rceords the opinion that, 
at Wembley, Indian timj^ers roceivcHi the best 
and big.i?ost advertisement that tliey have 
ever had : and that, if future trade is wm*1I 
developed on proper lines, the money, time ami 
trouble exj)ended on the exhibit must inevi- 
tably recoup itself many times over. He was 
impressed with the number of superlatives m 
the English language, when he listened to th<'- 
remarks of visitors about woods previously 
unknown to tlmm, but whose names ani now 
household words. Though it is a well-known 
fact that new timbers are looked iqion. by users 
and by the traile, with the greatest susjiieion, 
Indian t*wv,bers havci t*bme definitely to stay : 
and a number of cables have been rmunvc-l, 
from Amerjrian ami Continental visitors, asking 
for quotations for Indian timbers tliat tliev 
had seen at the Exhibition. 

He mentions, as a remarkable fact, that, 
though several large timber dirms have been 
at work in th(‘ forests of India and Burma foi 
many decades, they have failed to develop 
a market in Eurojie for any but a few well- 
ostalilished kinds of wood, in spite of am])le 
o])])ortunities : ami adds that, now that tin* 
excellent ipialities of so many new kinds havi* 
been so (‘.onviiieiiigly demonstrated, “fine ol 
the gravest risks to the future develojiment of 


trade in tliesi' tiinbevs will Ik* tjjr anxiety of 
inexpert traders to exjiloil l|n‘in regardless of 
projier sidection and treatirifuit, v.ith the soh^ 
object of umiK'diate gain. 8 o long as the 
development of this trade is in tin* hands of 
competent jiersons, tlieri* is Idtle n^ason to 
doubt that the finure (‘Xpert tradt* in Tmiian 
timbers, hitlierto Iittl<‘ known or unknown 
in the Phiropean market, \\il] expand out of 
ail belief. Indeeif the e,hi(d’ limiting factor 
would seem to be tlii^ possibility tliat regular 
supjilies will not be fort Induing in suflicnuit 
quantity : a matter which may call for further 
oiganizatnm on tin* spot.” 

T{n*re can lx* no doubt tliat this warning 
is both iKMiessary and timely. It is evident 
that there is a gv(*.a.t future*, Ixdbrn the trade 
111 Indian tnnlxus, if it can be kept in the 
luiiids of re}mtal)le and iTsjiorsihle firims 
who can be* rc'lnxl upon to look to quality 
as well as quantity. Sueli ]>ractie(\s, as the 
‘‘mixing” ol c.etton, tin* admixinre, of dirl 
wnth grain, and false grading of ceal, have 
Irequently haiidicappexl the trade of honest 
Indian exporters in the past : and, if this 
promising new^ hadf* is: to be snci es.slul, it is 
most necessury tluit. (ivery precaution should 
Ix^ tak<m to juevxjil its abuse by the imscriipu- 
lous. 




Economics in the West. 

Economy Talk in Britain. 


Londori . — 1 eannol better describe the pre- 
vailing nervousness than by quoting from an 
article by Sidney ]VI(!rvino in the Samhvff 
Pictorial. He says inter alia : — 

Perhaps the most outstanding charactoi- 
istic of the present Cabinet is its extraordinarx 
timidity. For months past tlie Prime Minister 
and tlie Chancellor of the Exelmquc*!* have 
been t(*d]ing the country that our natioriaj 
finances have reached a position of the utmost 
gravity. 

In sjieech afti'i* speech they [iroclaini tin* 
urgent need for economy in ])ub 1 i(* expeiidituie 
and warn iis that if economy is not secur<*d 
increased taxatipn will be necessary. And 
there the matter ends. These prominent 
politicians then leave ns to jioiider on tin* 
implication that they themselves are powerh‘ss : 
that the business of reducing expenditure 
falls not upon the Cabinet- but ujion a vague 
entity called the public ; if that vague entity 
fails to take some undefined action the nation 
must pay tbe price. 


In plain language, such an attitude on tin*, 
jiart of mmi oc(U]>ying positions of res[x)nsible 
authority is nothing more than a demonstra- 
tion of ]K>liti(;al cowardice, ’'j’lny and their 
colleagues in tin* Cabinet constitute the Gov- 
ernment of the country : it is their business 
to gov(*rn. They cannot osca]»e tlial plain 
duty by the superficial pl(*a that Great Britain 
IS a democracy and not an autoeraey. 

That distiiietion afiix-ts the fonii of govern- 
ment ; it does not affect the obligations of the 
elected governors. Tlie (‘ssenee of democracy 
as di,stinet from aulocraey is that th<^ peoplt3 
themsidives choosi* tlx'ir nihus, instead ol b(*ing 
ruled by autocrats who have inherit (xl jinw-er 
or w(m it by tlie sword. Jhit the 'men nko are 
chosen to rnhi are not entitled to shvffle j)ff the 
duties of a ruler. 

They sought the offiix's which they have 
w^on ; it is tiieir bu, si ness to discharge the 
responsibilities which h(‘]ong to those offices. 
This obvious duty Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Churchill are deliberately refusing to face 
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The OjiiHervative Party were oleijted to office 
on a distinct and definite pledge that they would 
C/arry out a policy of drastic economy in public 
expenditure. 

On the contrary, so far from reducing 
expenditure, they Jiave actually increased it 
since they came into power. Unless revenue 
comes in wil-h exceptional rapidity during the 
current year there will be a deficit in the next 
Budget. 

Even more imyiortant are the fMospects 
for the ensuing financial year. It is the esti- 
mat(‘s for that year that are now under dis- 
cussion in Parliament, and unless they are 
drastii'.aliy reduced, the country will obtain 
no reJi<d from the already excessive burden 
of taxation ;, it will have to submit to still 
more t.axati(»n. 

Yet our Ministers, instead of firmly using 
the powc'.rs conferred upon them by the na- 
tion — or aPeriuitively confessing their in- 
capacity and Tv^signing office 'merely conti- 
nue to ht'at, like, scared sliet^n that <‘c,onoiny 
is essential. 

What is the explanation of this political 
cowardii^o ? In the main it is due to t he pressure 
of private interests. One of tJie most jiara- 
doxioal cotisequenc.es of Parliamentary gov- 
ernment is t he way in whic.li in jiractici^ it 
leads to the predominance of private inten’csts 
at the cx])ense of public welfare. 

We elect i)oIiti(haiis to represent the nation 
and to serve t lie nation and they proTU])tIy 
sot to v'ork to favour particular grou]»8 of 
individuals, regardless even of their own 
el(H*.toral ])ledges. In tlie present instance a 
large part of the nation’s trouble arivses from 
the fae-t that a vast array of people are drawing 
money out of the tax-payer’s pocket. Some of 
thorn are employees of the State, others are 
dole-drawers. In the former class must be 
reckoned tln^ largi^ body of well-organized 
school -tcaclnws, who raise a shout directly 
any jiroposal is made for reducing educational 
expenditure. Yet our public expenditure on 
educe tion fat exceeds the rate of expenditure 
in other European countries, which are at 
least as well educated as England is. 

Two figures may be quoted to show the 
heedhiss way in which educational expen- 
diture has been allowed to grow. Twenty 
ycatii ago, in the year 1905-06, the charge 
upon tlm national exchequer for education in 
England and Wales and Scotland was just 
under £15,000,000; the corresponding figure, 
as estimated for the current year, is well over 
£46,000,000- -a more than three-fold increase. 


In addition, tlKue has been an increase pn 
a very similar scale in the charges for educa- 
tion borne upon local rales. Yet the child 
population is very little greater now than it 
was then. Tfic explanation of this huge 
growth of CMJiicational expenditure is that 
every kind of faddist has been allowed to 
imjiose additional charges upon the tax-payer 
and the rate-payer in the name of education. 

Out of most of tills expenditure the nation 
gains notiling ; indecM], it loses, because the 
aim of tlie educational faddist is to teach the 
children of manual workers evetry ‘'accomplish- 
ment” ex^iept tlie art of earning a living by 
manual work. * 

The Evil of the Dole. 

Another faeioi* wliicii helps to explain the 
failure of our polii iirians lo <;any out their 
pledges is th(‘ imMilal obsession tliat if they 
insist on faring liJi.r(l facts they will he aciuised 
of being unsympat helie to th(‘ wm king man. 
But \\(^ ar(‘ 'jo;n‘ of lm justified in f()llov^ing a 
devious e.oursc^ out of fec.r that somebudy may 
attribute, false motives to ns if we stick to the 
straight. ]>atii 

Some of the gravest evils fiom which the 
lion<\st working man is siilTering are directly 
traceable to what is }K)lilely known as the 
unemployment insiivanee sehenu'. in tuactiee 
a Ia.rge part, of t he exfiendit urc under t his 
scheme rejirc'smds a gratuitous dole given b}^ 
the Stati*, to persons wlui a.v(- or ]>rofess to 
Ix’ unable to find work. Notoriously the 
eliert in thou sands of casCvS is to iiuiiu'e men 
and women to refust', to aeiuipt jobs offered 
to them. TIu'V satu’ifiee the (ew^ extra shilliugs 
that work would bring them because they can 
get more aniUvSeinont by living in idleueSvS on 
a Stale-provided income. The whole system 
is rotten from the base upv\ardvS. 

Tliti first stej) towards the removal of this 
double burden ufion the nation is to reduce 
the amount of the dole, so as to diminish the 
temptation to the dishonest dole-drawer. 
Our jirofessedly Conservative Ministers are 
afraid to take tJiis obvious step for ferr of 
offending the Socialists, who increased the 
dole when the Labour Party was in pow’^er. 
Yet the Oonservative Party, which was put 
into power for the express purpose of fighting 
Socialism, permits this scandal to continue. 
Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues do not seem 
able to grasp the fairly obvious fact that onij 
cannot effect ively fight an enemy by borrow- 
ing his weajxms and using them against one- 
self. 



Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

Architectural and Art Features. 


PhiladelpJna. - The archil eci uml scheme in 
which the buildings are to be jilaced will form 
an appropriate setting. As the “White City ' 
was evolved out of an architect’s vision at 
Chicago, so the “Rainbow City*’ will enien^e 
in Philadelphia. The buildings will be tintiMl 
in pastel shades laid on 1 fie stue.co. Tlie whole 
cfFecd, while not lacking in vilalny, will be K)1t 
and !*{', Fitful to the eye. The eilect will be 
somewhat that of the varidinted buildings of 
the 

Exposition architects liave develo])ed a 
style of treatment of buildings which is uimpie 
to the Ex])osition. Their conce])t has been 
that the (‘vanescent structures th('y d('al wnth 
shouhl (‘xpress strictly contenijiorary tnuuhs 
in d(‘sigii. They have, therefore, taken ilie 
very late.v,t individual dcv(']o}m'.ent in arcli'- 
tecUira! sivle, tliat of ijio “siit-back" stnu,- 
tures, now fairly famdiar in jiresent-day office 
baildings in large cities where zoning laws 
exist. They liave used some ol its jirevediiig 
elements in formulating tin' styh‘ wdii(*.h they 
hav(^ evolved. Their task w'as not. an easy 
one since exjiosition buildings are ahvays low, 
and it is in the U])per heights of modern sk\- 
scraper buildings tliat there are embodied the 
most characteristic features of the style they 
imilaie. They have suci'ceded, Iiowtvc'*, m 
working out a novel treatment wdiieh cannot 
fail to interest those who are sensitive to .sindi 
])hases of eiKU'avour in the arts. 

Fine sculpture and statuary and imposing 
landscape ilecoratnoi.s will play their custoinary 
part. As the visitor enters the grounds he 
will be ccnfroiited at the ma.in jiortal by two 
pylons 55 feet high on either side, which will be 
ftiirmounted by colossal figures called Heralds 
of the New Dawn, einblemalic of the story ol 
American freedom wdiich is to be told. 

Within a few steps aft(3r passing them the 
visitor will enter tln^ area where architects, 
artists and landscape designers have made 
their princi])al contributions to tell in terms 
of their arts the central patriotic motive 
underlying the Exposition. 

At the head of the Court of Honour between 
the Liberal Arts and the Agriculture buildings 
stands the imposing Tower of Liberty, mon; 
than 200 feet high, and surmounting this is 
the Light of Independence. This tower can 
be seen from all parts of the city, and wdll 
appear when illuminated at right as a great 


silver shalt shedding its radiance o^'cr the 
entire Exposition grounds. This li^ht com- 
memorates 1h(‘ inspired vision of the fonndtTs 
of liberty, the Signers of the IVilanil ion of 
Inde]n‘ndcrice. 

In the great court below, whiili has bi'cn 
designated tlic Forum of the Foumh'vs, stand 
the eight-foot jiorlrait statms of tin* Signers 
of the I)c( laration. Tliese slatiics cxteiui 
around the (Uttire court, and from tlie stand- 
point of American culture will be of gr(‘at 
value as an <*diieat ional featuri'. Jn the, (centre 
of the Forum of the FoundiTs will stand a 
most imiquo groii]) of sculpt me. It nqircsimts 
Philadelpina progressive, driving forward under 
the insy>jnitioii ot thi‘ Signers. From near 
this group the gri'at Stairway ot Nations 
h'ads downward inio tJie Grand Phiza wdiere 
stand the two heron*. lions of Ofuiragt* and 
P(‘ace. They act as heralds proidaimii g a 
1 ewer and eviui greater democracy. Other 
decorative groups form an important jiart. of 
the Stairwo.y of Nations, and a great Golonnade 
of tlio States is to be the hiah point of the 
background tt) the, great oxlnbit of American 
sculpture. 

Every international exposition has brought 
together colleetions of jiainting and sculpture 
from tlie c.ountries of th(‘ world, and this the 
8esqui-C^-ntem:ial Inten ational Exposition 
wu’ii also do. There wulJ be sp(<iial emphasis 
on (xwiiemporary «rt and wxirkdone wMthin the 
last fifty years wdll have jirecedonce, though 
sufficient cxmnpl(,s <'f more primitive art will 
be shown to form tlie ueeessary historic con- 
trast. In the arts, as in the industrie.s, many 
changes have taken jilacc, for jjainting and 
sculpture mirror th('- life of the age in which 
they are created. Many works of European 
artists will have a showing for the first, time, 
and it is hoped that a rcynosentation of paint- 
ings by early Aimudcan artists can be collected. 
Etchings, wood carvings, modeN and medals, 
engravings, lithogra])hs and drawings will be 
represented, majiy of them from private 
collectiors. 

The art of music will be adequately repre- 
sented at the Exposition along with the graphic 
arts. Musical events of significance will be 
a prominent item in tJie general program. 
Ten committees of outstanding musicians 
have been arranging a program which contem- 
plates in its scope opera, orchestral concerts, 
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porformancc^s of charobc'r lousic, organ recitals, 
appearances of vocal an i instrumental soloists 
and cJioral festivals. During the Ijist months 
of the Exposition this jirogram will bo aiig- 
luentiMl by the regular Fhiladoljihia musical 
season. 

Th(^ lighting is sensational in its scope and 
splendour. It is not eonfiin'd to the Exposition 
grounds, bui will ombra(‘e and draw into one 
unit ilie Phila<ie]phia (!ity Hall, the An 
Museum on t lu^ “Acropohs" at the <-ntiance 
to Fairmount Park. tli<‘ Paikway, ano the 
fountain in Logan »S<juare. Eehind the Art 
Museiim fourteen s n per- j lower searchlights 
will be e(nnbine(i into an auroral display re- 
presenting tln‘ griatest aggregation light 
ever gatlwred in one. spot in 1 1n' world's 
history. It will consist ot a concentration of 
(j,3(X).()0t),(KKj eandle-povv(‘r, and will be visilile 
from as far away as New York, many miles 
out. a.t sea and lar inland. Aerojilane.s will lay 
curtains of smoke in tlie beams. whil(‘ coloured 
lights [)lay Oil it with iiidesi nbalily iinillmg 
effect. 

The tower of ('ity Ibill and the siatne ol 
William Penn surmount ing it will Ix' outliMnd by 
sear<dilights hidden around tin' Inulding, au<l 
the. whole structure will ))(‘ bathed in a pink 
glow of light. 

Southward toward the Ex])osition grounds 
a giant Liberty Rdl. the iieiglit of a six-story 
building and containing incaiulescent 

lani})s. will s]>an BkkuI Sli*'-e\ tiadic p<.,ssnig 
b ni(‘.«it li II . Th<*.re will also be .i. sjas ,al dis])ia.v 
iie the grounds of tin* Exposition itself, taul 
aiTHiigemei ts an now under \ra\ ten' in.^Lilling 
illuminaied fountains wiiicdi wnue ii featlfire of 
tln^ Paris Exposition. 

Hlou Spots of tuk Exuiurrs. 

As to the things wdiieii the visitor niv’y sic 
in the mail, ('xhibition ])alaces ano t liose to 
b(* eM‘(;t(‘(l by tor«*ign nations, states ami indi- 
vidual industries, w't* are already .-wsure'd of 
a showing wdncdi will make the Exhibition 
truly representative of ])Vogress in the liberal 
and mechanical arts in the last fifty years. 
A few id the high spots may be mentioned. 

The Bell teloplioru*, wliich was first put- into 
public use in the Centennial Exjuisition in 187i> 
will be shown in its progress since that (late, 
its latest allied deve]o])uicnt. the systiun of 
sendiivg pi<*tures by whre, Iwiug exemplified. 

The Diesel engine, one of the significant 
contemporary advane(‘s in fiov\er engine con- 
struction, will be represented by the. greatest 
assemblage of its exam])les in ]ii.story, includ- 
ing Diesel-driven and direct -connected engine 


generator sets ranging in size from 350 horse- 
power to J.OOO h(.>rse-pow(‘r. All jihases of 
advancement in mat lime and electric trans- 
portation fields will he sliown hy tlie great 
manufacturers in this country. 

The oil industry whil ,^>ink an oil W'ell and 
show (nnu'y phase of oil jiroduction from tiie 
ground uj). The largest ste(d n:anufaciurc-.rs 
w'ill illustrate tluir luduf'try from ijie treat- 
ment of ore ihmugli llic le.st stages of fabrica- 
tion. d he distinctly contemporary develo])- 
ment. of .sanitary and lioim* etumomics as 
excm])]ified in the great industries will also 
shovx wdi.it lias Ixs ii doiu' in l his field up to 
date. * / 1 

The moving picture mdustiy finds in the 
Ses(pji*(jent(*nmnl IntiTi ati(>na] Exp(*si1ion its 
first oppor/ unity lor showing thi* nation 
its niei-hods and growth siiue it has reached 
i'.s present stale. Tin* site ha.^ alrc'arly bi'cn 
seh‘e.ted on whicli a loc.el Holly vv('()d wjil be 
erected., and a,rra.i’geiin'nls ha-\e brim ina-do. 
win K by til'' vre.-l sia.r.'i of tlie (am ma x’.c>t]( 1 
will eoim* ]\) ri'c-iioh fioin x'arioiis jit'.ils of 
<-h<* eoiintrv to m<i.k“ aeiual ]>iefiives befon' the 
ey{^s of E.vposit ion visitors, who later ill 
sei' these jmitnM'-- in (ompltteci form on the. 
.screx'p. 

Other mdaiily iidnui si ing featnu's winch 
should be numtuimd h(‘ie, adt hoc;, ii some of 
them hav'e bi'cn touched <,fi Ixd'ovi', will be a 
dupiiciV.ion of a rd oM H'eh S icvi ot K(‘- 

volnt local V diivs in Piiih ih'l{di;a, i-ow Maikct 
Street, sluiwing the l.-onu's (d’ Jidferscm and 
Washinvton and otic i j oicdiles, wiiieh w'ill be 
erected by tlie w'omen’s cemindTci' of the 
8cMpii-0(M>t('nTua] orgamzatlon : an exact 
diijificalion of Snlgravr* Mai-or, tin* aiU'cstraT 
home :n England of Ocorge Waslimglom ami 
Mount Vernon, tin* Waslunglon In.i.U' in Vii'gi- 
ma : Hut Taj Malud biiiiding, housing the 
Tuiiian exiiibitsia TiTasuri' island five times 
the MZ(‘, of the one winch fonmxl a f»*aluic of 
t he Wem]>l(*y P]xposition last year »n England : 
a Rumanian vdlage ; a Mora\dan fa-rni-hoiise ; 
a gatliering of Rlaiiis liulians for "'The. Lsst 
Oreat Council” : a duplication of the Temple 
of King Solomon : a str<M*t from old Vienna ; 
and reproduction of tin*. Marketplace of Nurem- 
burg. 

The justification for the expense*, and effort 
involved in any internat.ior'al exposition is that 
it constitutes a swiftly-assembled educational 
institution of world-w ide scojic. In its exhibits 
it epitomizes the productivity of man brought 
directly down to date. This aspect of the 
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Sesqui-Ccnteniiial has b( eti k<i|)i to the fore in 
all the planning. 

The Palace of Liberal Arts ami Mai lufact hits 
will show Ihe visitor the lalest advances 
science lias made in its ever-widening scope 
and vision and its multiplying contacts will) 
daily life, and luu-e the spectator may see the 
steps nu'dica] and surgical science' have taken 
to safeguard lu^aldi and heal sif^kness. Books 
and publications will be inanuFaetured as he 
wat(dies. lie will s(M^ in operation things that 
hitherto iiave been a secret to him, ])roc(‘ss(*H of 
inauufa<‘.tiir(* concerning wliicli he wdll learn 
for the first time. The operation oi delicate 
instruments of jirecis^on tiiat perform wonder- 
ful cafchilations will be sliown. Modern 
methods of comnuinication which havi* revo- 
lutioruTied the life of t h(‘ world an<l brought 
the ]K‘opIes of the earth into almost instant 
cjonnection with <*aeli other wull be exhaust- 
ively d\s])]ayed. Telejdiom*, t(‘l<»gra])h. win‘- 
lo.ss, radio all w'ill hv represented. Tln^ most 
modern advaiior* in methods of communu-ji* 
tion, th(‘ a.rt of transmitting ])ietiire.s and 
phot ogre ])hs by wii(\ wnll be displayed. 

The Palae(‘ of Agneiilture, Food and Dairy 
Products, tin* see,oml of the huge exliibit 
buiMings, w'ill <*ontaiii all that pertains to ti»e 
feeding of the human rinu*, frmn the prejiarii.- 
tion of the ground and the* eventual liarvesl 
t-o the a!)[>eju’anee of the [uodne.l as an edibl(‘ 
commodity upon the market-. Jn tliis Pahuu^ 
W'ill ai‘>’o apj)(‘ar gorgeous (lis]»lays of flowers 
and fruits ;U'd all ihat is involved in tlieii 
culture, forc'strv' exhibits, tin* (uilture of vines 
and of vineyards, methods of preparing and 
cooking foods, and a multitude of activities 
allied to tliese. Smdi industries as the grow- 
ing of toba<*e.o erul its preparation for the. 
market, the process through which sugart‘ane 
is passed btdore it evolves as the sweet winch 
graces (Uir taf>les, the transformation of wheat 
and other gram to a loal of bread, tliese einl 
other processes of ehsorbine inten^st Will lx* 
S(*t before the view of spectators. Not- only 
the modiTU methods will be disjflayed, but 
those of other times wdll be (‘ontriisted with 
them. Beside the ovam of baki'.d clay nsiul 
by the semi-savagi^ will stand tlie va'^t kitclien 
of a rnodiMo^ restaurant. The sharp stone 
insecurely fastened to a stick by the first 
tillers of the soil will see its evolution into the 
great farm machines which do in an hour 
what it took the early [>Ioughmen a month to 
accomplish. 

The Palace of Machinery, Mines, Metallurgy, 
and Transportation will typify the monu- 


mental achievements of mod<*rn engineering. 
The llniteii Slates will show' in ibis building 
the best of its gigantic slaves of steel. The 
pow^erful engines of all types tlial do man\s 
bnlding will herv‘. have a greater representa- 
tion than ever before. 1 Diesel engines will be 
assembled, trac/mg th(*ir growth tut lie present 
monsters of irresistible powiu*. Murnu' engines, 
locomotives. ste«am tur)uru*s. great ehu.trie, 
engines and whizzing dynamos, tin* wdiole 
evolution of power from tli(‘ mill-wheel to the 
new' device that was invented yt‘s1<i’day will 
he unfolded Ixd’ore the eyes of speilators. 
TJ»e uses to wliicii this vast supply ofeneigy 
is ])iit W'ill also b(* rejmssentiwl. 'I'hi* (h‘V'e]oj>- 
inent of the automobile will b(‘ pornn.ye(i. 
Modern means of locomotion by rail, )>y water, 
bv' air, and its e(|nipm<‘iit. will hav(‘ its place, 
wdiile till' dir(‘c1ion exjx riinents m air trans- 
port are taking will be set forth in tJie display 
oi aircraft, migines, new de^'ii'es and a[>])li" 
ances. 

Idle J^ilaei' of Fasluon will hous(* acri's of 
exhibition space erow'ded with textih's gathered 
from the looms of tiie world, with jirei ions 
nudals and curious gems fashioned into jewidlixl 
ornaments, with rare [xifnines in th(‘ air. 
In tlie e.enire of the massive octagonal build- 
ing iijion a ('.inailar n*volving stage tJie ]»ag(ent 
of fashion with living Jiiodels in colorful array 
will lie eiuMded in view of an atidimKX* of 
10,000 ptrsoiis seat(‘d (‘omforlably in the 
surroiiiidii’g ampliit heativ. In tin* exhibition 
booth ( vmvlhing in texule manulmtUK' from 
the raw-' material to th(‘. finished product will 
be on view'. Not ojily textili‘s and wearing 
appand but the, })roeess of their manufacture 
W'ill have place in this building, d’iie art ol 
weaving ujioii hand looms and th<‘ gigaiitic 
machinerv usimI in ]>n's(M)t--day mass piotlue- 
tion will be (‘ontrastorl. Th(^ most represerita- 
tiv(‘ display of w( aring apipart 1 e\er assembled 
will be pi(‘sent(‘d. Tliese u/Jl be .supplement ixl 
b\' cost ly furs, by artudes maniii^et un d of 
leather, by tapestries and the jirochicts of th(‘ 
upholsterers’ 1ra<l(‘. World-famous (leak rs in 
jew'eJJerv and [uecious stoni's, in artudes of 
personal iis<‘, in earjxds and tajx‘stii<’s will 
add to 1 fie ]>rofusion of the display. 

It is wadi to remember that water ^vannol 
extinguish fire caused by burning oil. It is 
a good tsaf(*guard to keep a box ol sami or dry 
earth standing in the house ready for fire 
caused by overturned lamps, or where od 
catches Are. 



Indian Ecnnomic Notes. 

Water Divination. 


In couneetion with the appointment of 
Major Pogson as Water Diviner to the (Tovern- 
ment of Bomliay, the oritieusm huvS been made 
that before making such an apj)ointment 
Goveriiniont- should have iiivestigate‘d the 
possibilities of certain ty|j(\s of water-finding 
matdiinos, notably, the Mansfield and the 
Schmidt. In fact, these machines have been 
in the possession of Government for a number 
of years and have been tlie subject of much 
exj)erimontal work. The results of the various 
trials and testa of those iiistrumenis were 
published some time ago in a Bulletin issued 
by the Agricultural Department. Th(‘so ma- 
chines do undoubtedly indicate the })resence 
of underground currents of uater, but they 
have this disadvantage that they ar(‘ unable 
<0 indicate the pre.s<mce of an\ underground 
currents at a lateral distance of more than 
30 feet from the instrument. Moreover, a 
strong current at a great de]>th will give 
similar readings to a weak (’urrent at a shallow 
deptli. To investigate tiie possil)i]iiy of an 
area of any sort entails considerable time as 
it is necessary to tak(‘ four readings on suc- 
cessive mornings and evenings at different 
spots, and eacdi reading lusts for half an hour. 
The machines can only be em ployed during 
certain hours of the day and when the sky is 
unc/Ioudetl. Government are, however, con- 
tinuing their exju'rnnenls with these maeliinrs, 
and in order to endeavour to ascertain the 
true meaning of the various oscillations of the 
needle which is the indicating (iuiuponei't of 
the instrument, a ma<!hine has bet n set up on 
various sites fir.st loeated by Majtu’ l\igson 
and the readings compared with the actual 
results obtained by excavation. It is hoped 
that by exhaustive collection and study of 
vsucli data it may ii time be possible (o gain 
mon* delinite indications of de[)tJi and quantity 
from tlie n^adings obtaimid. 

[I’or winter divination to Ix^ of real jmictical 
use it is essential tln*t wells should be sunk 
direct on to flowing water aiul the su<*.ccss of 
Major Pogson is due to his being able to lo(,ale 
these underground currents and he is not 
restricted, as are the instruments, by the 
question of immobility. He has also evolved 
a system of calculations, basetl on observation 
and experience, wdiich enables him roughly 
to approximate the depth of the currents. 
The extent of Mafor Pogson ^s success may be 


gauged from the following figures : — In the 
‘^trap’’ districts of Ahmediiagar, Shoiapur and 
Bijapur, where water scarcity is most felt, 
53 wells liave been excavated or are in course 
of excavation on sites recommended by Major 
Pogson. Of these, four have r.ot yet rea('hed 
the depth at winch it was predicted water 
w^onld l>e struck. In forty-seven coses water 
has been struck, w'hile in two cases whaler has 
not y(*t. been slruek, althougli the dt pth has 
reached tliat jiredicted. As regards J he sug- 
gestion that the siuicess of tlie Water'] liviner 
i.s due to parti(ui{ar local knowh^dge, it may 
])e mentioned tiiat Major PogsoT'V work lias 
been done in tin* Nilgins, the De(‘can, Central 
India, (Uijarat, Ibajputana. the NtuilnWest 
Frontier Pro vn nee and on the si'a coast. 
Indian School of Minks, Diiantjai). 

The (h)v<-rnment oi India intend (o open 
the Indian Scliool (d Mines at Dlianbad, Bihar 
and Orissa, on tin* Jst November, 192G. The 
S(;hool will [)j-ovide liigh grade instruction i7i 
Mining Engineering arul (biology and will lie 
open to students from all parLs of India and 
Burma. It w^ili a. ward certifieati's in Coal 
Mining. Metalldhrous Mining and Geology on 
the satisbudory com])letion of a tlin^e years’ 
course and tlie dijdoina of Associateship in 
Mining Kngineenng and Geology aftei a f la- 
ther year’s (joiirse. All students will be 
reipiired to r(\sid(* ai the hostel attached to 
the Si'hool. Candidales for admis.sion should 
be under 22 years ol age and must have jaissed 
the ]i» termed late Science c;Xaminatiou of an 
Indian IJnivi rsity or an examination of an 
equivalent, standard. Admissions wall be made 
on the results of au entrance examination, 
w'hicli will c.cmsist of written ])a]>ors on English 
Composition, Matheinatic.s and Elementary 
Physm.v ami hiorgiime Ciiemislry. Candidates 
desiring to eppear in this examination at 
DIuuibad w'ill be required to pay a foe of Ks. ]0. 
Fifty students will be admitted to the School 
this year. A cert am number of admissions 
will be reserved at the Sciiool for each Prov- 
the remaining admissions being open 
to the. best candidates without regard to 
domicile. Applications for admission must be 
made on the piescribed form, accompanied 
by educational and conduct certificates and a 
medical certificate in the form prescribed. 
Copies of tbctse form.s can be obtained from the 
Principal, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad; 
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and applications must reach him complete 
in all respects not later than the 15t]i July, 
1926. The Government of India have detuded 
to award the following s(diolarshi}>s tenable 
at the School for throe years -(i) Oii(‘ scholar- 
ship of Rs. 70 ]>er mensem ; and (n) Two 
scholarships of Rs. 40 per mensem each. 
Those s<4iolarships will be awardcul on the 
results of t-he Entrance Examnation of the 
School and one of tlie scholarships will be 
reserved in the first instanct* for stiirlents 
from the North-West Frontier Provinee, 
Baluchistan, Delhi and Ajmcr-M(‘r\vara. The 
sidiolarships will be payable for nine mont.hs 
of the. School session in^eaeli year. A Pros- 
pectus of tifN School Lpvine: detailed informa- 
tion r(‘lating to adinissifin, etc., is in coutm' of 
preparation and when ]Jid>lished will be ])lac.(d 
on sale at tlie Government of India Cential 
Publication Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Gal- 
outta, and at the oifice of tin* Principal of the 
School. 

The G\sii On Dkliveky System. 

The B’itish [niblu-aro not taking io the new 
Cash on l)eliv(‘i\y system very kindly, and it 
seems a moot question whether its intrculuctiuti 
will prove a sin^cess. It, has been ]M)iut<‘d out 
tliat in India, wher<* tin* systinn is known as 
V’^alue Payable Post, it is very po])ular, and 
such defects as tlioTf' are in it are confined to 
pfsqjle wlio oi’der goods for wliich th(*v fiml 
themselves later unabli* to pay, and lo dis- 
hon<\»it ti'crlers whore soi(‘ slock in trade 
consists of an attrainvi' latalogue ot aiiichs 
whic-ii are ]>urchased in the local ])uzaur and 
re-sold at a l(Kl jier cent profit. Tlie only ol her 
objiM'jtion To purchasing goods by V.P. P. in 
India ivS that there is no guarantee of securing 
the spe('iii(; artie.le ordered, as inlericu' substi- 
tutes are oltcn sent under the eX])lanation 
‘‘nearest we have in sto( k at jiresent”. Having 
once opened the [inrcel the rocinvi'r must 
acee])t anti jiay for it whether he likes it or 
not, though of cours*' lie enu return the goods 
to the firm at his otvn exj^Tiso. Tln*se tlifli- 
cuities havi‘ not yet Jiad time lo iinjiress tin* 
British [)ublitt, anti th<‘ e.Jiiid’ opposition tc the 
C. 0. T). system has been (joining from tin' 
retail tradesmen wlio say thal they are thu'at- 
ened with extinction because evijryoim wall 
order their good#i'’‘from the larg(*, business 
houses in the big cities of Britain. Undoubted- 
ly one reason for the success of the V.P.P. 
system in India is the vast area of tlie country, 
making it impossible for people in one part 
of the country to journey several hundreds 
of miles to shop in other cities, as is frequently 
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done in England. Nearly all villages and towuis 
in England are fairly close to a large city, 
and the task of journeying tluTo t(^ “shop’* js 
not tremendously difficult, but it ciutuinly 
is in liulia. This fact may yet (U>iUrit>iite to 
the lailuTV of the C.0.1). systtuu in England. 
In any case the retail traders are damaging 
their own interests by opposing’ tin* system. 
People will go wlierevTr they can g(‘t th(‘ 
goods they recpiire, and it is up to tlie small 
traders to stock those goods and advtn-lise 
them. If thidr service is (dheiem they will 
soon win ]mblic favour, says Daily Gaz(^itt' of 
Kr.racdu. 

The Beggar Problem. 

So ho])el(:?s.sIy intcnninglod with th<‘ ever 
delicate question of n ligion tluj b<‘ggar ]nob- 
h-in in India has so far dehed the best cfTorts 
ol those wlu) hiiV(‘ (mdeavoimd to solve it, 
Gmsidering that in Great Britain, (‘Ven after 
c.<mtui*ics of (‘Xjau’iment, the vagnim y laws 
aie still held to be tar from ideal, tho,s«' wliose 
duty it is to work at. a solution must not lose 
lieart, though the difficulties to be surmoiiiitfaJ 
a])j)ear almost iusurniounlable. Bombay, one 
ol the prin(‘ipal sutl* rers from this dire social 
diseas(i, lias now liefore it tin* report, of its 
Criminal Tribi's Settlement Offictu*, win* has 
(‘vidently drawn insjiiration from the Rejmrt 
of the British Royal Commission on tin* Poor 
haws which was submitted in 19J9 ami also 
horn various Con<in«*ntid ])]*ac,tic('s, more 
janliculuriy Ihosi* of B>lgiuni and 8v\ d /.( rland. 
For the major and move urg(*nt ]>iobleni of 
Bombay city he proposes the institution of 
a Ix'ggar setthunent in its vicinity ainl, for the 
Ihcsidemy as a whole, assistance from cheri- 
tahle sources, the pn^sent private* oigami5a- 
tions being ]m|)rov(‘d by tin* establishment 
id Councils of Social Service. Labour colonies, 
such as are suggested for Bonibav, liave. b(‘(*n 
ni(‘d in Belgium and Sv^it/.e^Jan(l wdt h a sul)- 
stantiai measure of succiss. How far they will 
work in India, however, wlnTe beggai y is an 
honourable jirofession, and wheie t liose who 
jiracfise it are legion, it is difficult to estimate, 
says the Pioneer. However, other and greater 
])roblems have ])(‘en tackled with success 
and, a Pn'sidenry wdiiedi could with eipianimity 
visualize the r(*cliirnation of lard long l<\st to 
tJie sea should not hesitate to ado])t any scheme 
which holds out the prospect of ridding its 
streets of its hc»ards of malfoinu'd humanit^n 

That coui'se of modern industry — the liniited 
liability company. — Mr. M. R Main ft ice. 
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Local Government Abroad. 


An important conlnbntion to the (compa- 
rative stu(3y of local "nvernmen^ i.s c.onlained 
in the book whicli Mr. (bMoula^jn Uju ns, m.a., 
han juwt ])ublisli(3(l.^ it will be recalled that 
soon after tlm appointment ol Lord Onslow’s 
Commission on Local (b)vernm(^nt tlj(‘ (^»lo»\ia.L 
India, and ForeijL^n OfHecs w(^n‘ nMpiesLeti to 
undertake an impiiiy of an autlioritative 
charaicter into the various systtons of local 
administration in ojUM'ation in t he Dominions, 
the Colonies, and abroafl. The* snpcniiilen- 
denee of that special task wa.s plaeiaJ, says 
the Municipal Journal, in t-lK‘ (oinfielfuit 
hands of the auiJior of the work imw before us. 
In that e,aj>a(Mty Mr. Hams was rc'hponsiblc 
for ext(msiv(‘ lUemoramhi. (aid Indbro the 
Commission. Tlu‘ material thus made avail- 
able s(‘rvos as the liasis for this volume, v Idle, 
so tfiat the work shouM (con.stitidf fV leal 
oonspeetus of eunent local L^overumenl. there 
is ailded a summary (djapt.('r on t (m Eiyiili.sh 
system and its variants as ap[)rH*d in tin* rest 
of the Unit(*d Kingdom and fn'Iand 
TftK PliOBLKM. 

The prebUans which cuiieerned the .spi'culal ive annd 
of Alexi.s de To(’(|uevilIe liave no j)lace in tin* work of 
Mr Jlarris Af? Hoclety develops frt»m a. .staife whine 
indjviduilistie aMM*rti<ai is the panimounl nspccl, to- 
wards a hcjfher condition where eolleclive welfar<‘ U 
the chief and eonirnori pursuit, it wiiiild seiuu to he 
deUwniined by the very nature of national j^ovem- 
ment that the central ‘governing ovg<‘in ol tla* StaU* 
shall take a gnuiter part in administrative affaiis, wid<‘ 
by side with e.vjiandiiig freedom for local autlioritios. 
On that question as tui the ]ihiio.soj)]\y of administra- 
tion in general, Mr. Hams writes barely a. siiiteuce. 
His mind, at least as it is repiv'siuiled in lhi‘>! bool^, 
is of that seveixdy firaetieal order wlm li state,? facts 
and lea VI'S the formation of the principle which con- 
trols their movement. ( lenoralization i'^ the business 
of politiea) siience alter the fa' is sire roliccted and 
classified. It is the collection iuv.l clavilicatjon tliat 
Mr. Hams has [w'rfonned so well. Kor an elucida- 
tion of the ]umciplos beneath, and for any inquiry 
as to the probable course id futui’c developrnent, 
the roador must go elsewhere. 

HeVKNUK \Nl> ITS (!oj, LECTION. 

It was inc'vitable, since tlie main body of the book 
W'as prepartul for submission to a. J loyal Cormuiasion, 
that outstanding prominence should have Iksui grant- 
ed to the financial methoils which local auihorities 
abroad have adopted for the raising of n venue. The 
methods of thirty States and Dominions are passed 
in revie.yv. Their piTusal leads to the eonehision that 
the boundaries of local government finance am chang- 
ed from time to time, as the economic position of a 
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country changes. Thus the 44,000 communes of 
France, subject to the approval of the sufHirior De- 
partmental authorities, of which there are 90, can 
levy octroi duties on food entering the town. 

The jjersisLi'nec of this form of impost in France — 
a meUuid of local taxation at one .time common 
throughout all leudal KurojH'— is generally msianeed 
hy the .studtuit oi histoiy as an oxarnph* of the laggard 
character ol change in countries w hiidi arc revolution- 
ary by tempfU’ament ami constitution. How far the 
racial tem^Kiraiucnt determines such devices for the 
creation of revenue is a petty controversial point 
that we glance at and abandoii. 

For our jiurjioses it i.s more imp()rtajii;.to show that 
the rwlrm duty cun only be retained completely in a 
country that is .self -sustained so far as the prime 
essentials ol life are eoneerntid. It the Munches Ler 
(\>r])oration taxeil every load of wheat, coal, lea’ or 
sugar tliat matle its appearance at the city boundary, 
the cotton-goods mauufaidurers would be eimrmously 
handicap]>cd in ihcir efforts to sell thicr wares abroad 
so that England should b(‘ fed. Were Kngland as 
sell-sulV'ring as France even ycit remains, the case 
would l)c altogether dilTerent. If Manchester calico 
weie all ab^orb(‘d in the Kasti^ni countries, no particu- 
lar harm would result d Lincoln rial wheat paid a few 
pemee j)er )>u.shel to the Manchester (?ity Treasurer 
upon arriyal. ManeheskT’s rates might bo a trifle 
lower : and iSpaiding w'ould retaliate by an octroi on 
cotloiis. Kilt as the goods would no longer be sold 
in f.ace of the intiuiBO i‘.om petition of the world market, 
Ihi^ Archaic mode of obtaining a municipal revenue 
would do no siiccial mischief. Franei^ is still in a 
condition where such devices am f)ossibl(\ Her local 
government is not the syvstimi ol an industrial com- 
numitv ; it follows the methods of an agricultural 
and (leasant Stab*. 

Additions to Taxes. 

A sourc,e of revenue lu France, contributing in 
ns'ciit yeans even more than octroi duties, i.s derived 
by the system of r,('ntiw.ej< addiUoncU. The system 
is peculiar to th<‘ Gallic countries : in the Teutonic 
group, modes of assessment *both lor ineonu- and pro- 
perty have been devised wfneh make lo(*aJ rates less 
contingent u[*on the weight of the taxes imposed by 
the central government. The Gallic principle may 
be said to consist lu the riglit of each commune or 
each Deqiartment l<o add, for its own purposes, a certain 
percentage to the 'klireet taxes’' which the French 
Government requires and always finds great difficulty 
in ineiiiasing. 

With a pivcision and attention to detail which hag 
marked the cour.se, of the French central breaucnicy 
since the days ol KicKelit'ii, and which neither the 
Revel uiion nor Napoleon disturbed, the general law 
spi>eiiies which of the national taxes may be increased 
by the additional charge for local government. They 
are the land tax, the land and buildings tax, the tax 
on the mitals of houses and apartments, the door and 
windows tax, and the license tax on trades and pro- 
fessions. 

That enumeration is sufficient to suggest bow far 
ahead is our own method of taxation and rating, im- 
perfect though our British system may still remain. 
In each case the maximum number of ordinary cen- 
time which the commune or Department may add 
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IB fixed by the general law. A corrospomling regu- 
lation governs further addition to the central taxes, 
which may be imposed under conditions to meet an 
insufticieiKjy of mvenue. Determined in each yvfir 
by the annual Finance Law, the maximum can Ix^ 
exceeded by permission of the uerfeety pu'sninobly 
after highly detaileil negotiation with the Ministry 
in Paris 

AlJTriOKITV IN TIIK REIMJIU.IC. 

From whatever aspect French local goveniimmt 
lie regarded — and broadly the same rule a]>{)ijes i-e 
all rJio (tallie or Jiatin countries — local bodies aiv hem- 
med in by a network ol‘ regulations, not so rigid that 
variation is impossible, but nevertheless ot sueh 
strength that Hctivity is limited. At the sam<‘ lime 
tliere is ample room for the arbitrary t)r whimsical 
per/eri. a sort of permanent n^j)resent}iti\e t>l the sup- 
rtmic Government, to add h^s [K^taihai view to the 
varying stipuljwtpuis of the Stal(‘. (Jrants-in-aid are 
given lor many piirp(»ses — hut it is the r<‘poit. ot the 
'pejrfrci that finally (h'cidcs the grant. In the ruatbo- 
of Joans both c«>mmunes ami di'partments ean boirow 
for periods not in excess ot thirt y years, prov idivl tliat 
the loan charges are not greater than tin* allowance* 
for additional ccaifcm.c.s*. In other words, the annual 
legal charge m rcs]x*ct ot ('apital expenditure is eon- 
fined within the narrowest possible limits. In com- 
parison, the local authorities of ru’itam enjoy a \ast 
measure ot irecdom. It is singular that tia* type of 
English munnipal refomier who tlesirt'n to eurttiil tlie 
freedom of om local aiithorilies could hinl, if In* were 
to seek, *dl his arganu'Mls already ajiplied in K.<nJ>Iu- 
1 ionary I'hanei*. 

Tiih Germ vs System. 

It is a matter for pnitouiid r<'gr<‘t Giat it is not y<‘t 
po.ssibli* to make exhaucitive compansiHi between the 
reconstructed local govrenment of (Jeimany, so largely 
brought to jia.Sh since the close ol the war, and the 
methods in Francv*, which remain sub'.tautiaily un- 
changed by the groat iiphe;i.val. For the most part 
the principal int(*rest at<tachirig to ioc.ii ;.‘ov«‘rinnent 
in the Teutonic grouji of eountnes surround the form 
and composition ot the admmi^lrat'x <* b»a)c. Poioie 
the war a local income-i:iA' wms in fairly general opera- 
tion throughout the ( lennan .States. Sin(*e tin* legi'^- 
lation of 1919 the tenilcncy is towards the approjjria- 
tioii of all pniceeds from income-tax by tlie (ioveni- 
ment ol the Jtejmblic Here again, tliis develo|uneut 
is the natural consequence ot the rv*lative decline in 
otmtral riiveiiucs derived fnun duties on impoHmi 
goods and materials, du.sl as England was forced 
to adopt an liicome-l^ax wdicn our tisc.al sytetein <*,cas(*d 
to depend upon customs duties, .‘••o (Jermany, as iliat 
country grows as au iiidustnal nation belling abroad, 
is compelled to follow* precisely the same course. 

Considerable changes have Iwen made* in the form 
of the German local authority as a. logical eoiiheipn'nci* 
of the Weimar (kmstitutioii of 1919. At that time 
a tide of strong democratic sentiment was in poss(*s- 
aiem of the German mind, and it seemed for a while 
that the status and pr>wer of the burgomaster would 
be greatly modified. But in Germany mnv, as every- 
where in Europe in recent years, there is doubt and 
much questioning as to the final utility of ret>reseritu- 
tive institutions. 

Doubts as to DEMOcR.\cy. 

In quarters where the principles of Fascism are 
detested as heartily as the piinciphxM of Bolsbevi‘»m — 
in reality the principles are identical— many are i>ie- 
pan?d for the sake of the ensuring achievement, to 
regard with a friendly eye the vesting of considerable 


authority in the c<nu])eteut and highiv trained [H»r*on- 
ality. Such appears to be the vu‘w of Germany to- 
d.iy, according to the* classification of ils local bodies 
which Mr. Harris h*xs essayed. At th * end of 19:>.4 a 
review of the systems ot town go\.*nimf‘nt Nhow*ed, 
hiondly, that six system^ wetv jn <»penitjou. On the 
whole, 1h(' .system th<*n making headway was the 
iMirLToiiiaster sy.stt‘m of PrussM,, Hc-,sr. and Anhalt 
uhc*h endow's that ofiio*!*, centrally a])]MtinU‘d or 
approved though ]>aid a salary from lo^nl funds, with 
wid(' execidni* ]>owcrs It i.*^ .‘■tnking te^lnconv !<> 
tlx* gmieral value of municipal ownt'rslnp that ui)rh*r 
the hurgoniaster syst(‘m, where i'xp<*rt business eajia- 
city in relation to loi*aI g4>vernm(*nt is at tlx* highest 
•'tiudaiHi, the operation of public ser\ ici's by tlu* local 
amhonty is (*xt^mNivf*ly develooed. A.s Mr. Harris 
obsiM-ves, ncin_\ ot tin* (ieiman towns own a coiisi- 
(I'lable ])ropor(ioii of flu* land on wlucli the bmri is 
built and <K*rivi‘ a large }*aj‘t ot (heir n vi'mies from 
Ian I and building rents. 

'roueUing the jindileni of '*onc<'iitrated authority, 
we turned w’ltli expeitation to Mr. Hams' statement 
<'l the results acermm; from the o|a*vation of' the re- 
fe’vudum, th<‘ initiative, and the recall in the Unib'd 
Stat(‘s. Th(‘ adoption ol llu^sc jiowers for retaining 
(*<»utrol in tlu* cloctoiafe wink* vesting the r<*]jn*sen- 
tati\4‘ wit h exeeutne rights, js at the pleasure of each 
ru'paiab* {^t**te. It is in tlu* soul hern and v\o*itern 
.Si.di*-' that th<* referenduni am? nutiatne are nioic* 
jeiu rally einbodiet! in l-gislation. '’l’}x> r(‘Cail hc'-iuh 
to Ik* hom»iir(‘fJ more in theory tlc.in in pnietiee. As 
it I*-: applicable t(» cli'cti'd oniei'rs rather t) .')) elected 
i'‘preseuta1 ives, and as it is seldom put into onerution, 
w<‘ arc (*ntitJ('tl to assinni* »*ith<*r that tlu* idlicers are 
wholly good or that the American electorate, with 
•dl its proted-ed love of constitutional liberty, is stub- 
bornly apathetic like oursehu's. L'nfortunatidy th(*ro 
IS nothing in American practice throwing liglit u|Km 
tlje question whether it is soiuid policy to ]>lae(' pow'er 
in a, Imrgomuster's hands. 

.Mr. Hams wil! iK‘rl..ipS‘-onie day give t,o tlu* students 
ot joeal go\eium(*n1 his r<*f(r‘clioiis upon the facts 
) ' oided in this present volume. \ discussion from 
Ins poll t)f the prineiplt's wimli ojx'rate to make muni- 
eipaj life oiU' 4>rganie whole should be of iiie.stimablo 
value. By training, wide knowdedgi*, ami a taste 
l(»T the problems ot gov(*rnmi‘n t, he is titled for above 
tlu attainments ol many considerable men for the 
writing of that l>ook. 

Meanwhile, this volume, so wudi produced by Messrs . 
r. S. King & Son, i*. an admirahh* and exhaustive 
contribution to the study of euiajiavati ve local gov- 
ciiiineni. Full ol facts, it yet retains variety : it 
ju'csciits a striking ])icturi* of the attempt on the paiii 
ot luankind to make of life a scheme ot equal right? 
and ever-expfinding liberty. The aiitbor deseiaes 
credit for an exeelleiii piece of wx»rk. 

Banking in America. 

roo-vj \(f the c()'itro\ ( rsv nhout the 
es iihlishmerit of a SlitG* ]>;!.»} k in indifi, (\Hton 
ainl Fiiucuce riders ton. cb,'<'.u.‘'S’0‘ in the U.H.A. 
O' '1' «'!, r;evv seidivji dddei! lo t li(‘. Alei'VidiiMl 
hi’d HOW belove tlie ITidted Senate 

e/oii])riHi*tg iniiseellancoiis b/ikking legislation. 
Thi.'-i jiection wotild firoviilc for the perpetual 
chiirter of the Federal Reserve Biuiks— “until 
thssolved by Aot of Congress or until forhuture 
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of franchise for violation of law/' A some- 
what organized agitation against this tail of 
the bill, suddenly thrust u]»on the people 
when the })i)l is ready ior passage, has grown 
up. The chief grounds of opposition are as 
follows 

1. yThat the Hanks should bo permitted to base 
their note issues (Uily up<«i mereanide pa^uT, bo that, 
note circulation will l»c adjustcMl to trade needs, and 
not upon ^old, ‘"thend)y,’' as tlu ehief eritie of this 
policy, the Fimn 4 ^ial Chronide “furnishing the 
oasis for promoting sjieculation of every conceivable 
typo'’. 

2. That the “open market” operations of the 
Hanks rnight to bo R'Striett'd. Quite rreently Dr. 
H. M. Aridci*son, Jr., Economist of the Chase National 
Hank, acauiserl the Hanks of “forcing money into the 
market whie.h had no real need for it,” of keeping the 
n^discmxnt rate below Ofien market rates and so tempt- 
ing the inemlK^r banks to borrow and relend profit- 
ably, generating a prolonged stock market boom and 
bringing about “a situation that is not conducive to 
safety”. 

li. That th(5 Federal Reserve Hoard has atU>mpted 
to mainf.ain without authority, a stable level of pric;es 
through manipulation of rediscount rates and “o])en 
market” ojK^rations. 

4. That the Hanks should not perform services 
that compete with the services offered by member 
banks, or that they should charge for such services if 
comfielled to rtmder them, instead ot giving them 
gratuitously. This criticism has arisen principally 
among the niembcr banks. 

5, That the Banks should be barred from inter- 
national business, a oriiieism arising from the credit 
extended to the Bank of England by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

t>. That the management of the Banks made the 
deflation of 192(1 and 1921 unnecessarily severe and 
prolonged and that their firoaehments upon the neces- 
sity for deflation increased the dcmorali/.ation and 
depre.saion of the period. 

7. That tlu' Jianks have been unduly extravagant 
with the public iimds, a criticism urged by dohn 
Skelton Williams some yeara ago, but largely for- 
gotten n<»\v. 

8. That there is no authority in the Federal Re- 
serve Act for the investigations they conduct and the 
reports and business advice that they issue. 

9. That they have an arrogant and truculent 
attitude toward the public, toward non-members 
in trying to induce them to join, and in their enforce- 
ment of the “par collection” system. 

Educational Reconstruction. 

There apjxuirs m the April issue of Idie Young 
Men of India a short, instruotiw and thought- 
provoking ariie.le on “Eduoationai Kc^on- 
striKitiou,” in India, from the able and facile 
])on of Mr. 8. V. Ramamurti, m.a., t.c.S., of 
Madura. After jiassing severe strioiures on the 
system of Education obtaining in India to- 
day — with special reference to University 
Education-*-the writer makes certain construc- 
tive proposals for improving the present state 


of affairs. Mr. Murti deals with University 
education in its relation to national life and 
begins by j^ayiLg that in India “the educa- 
tion of the few is paid by the uneducated 
many"’ who get preoious little in return for 
the riioiiey they pay ; and goes the length of 
saying : 

Abeiish our Universities and yet our village life will 
remain unaffected. For, the books the villager reads 
or hears are not made by our Universities and their 
products. The social and moral life the villager 
leads is unaffected by the knowledge of our Uni- 
versities. . . .’Phei'e is something radically wrong when 
the villager pays for what does him no good. 

The UuLvrrsity graduitie ccuins in for a 
good shall' of lie* st hi lures id Uk-v writer, who 
Is thortmgMy dissatisfied with and much 
regrets lli(‘ oppnssive western influence 
working ii> 1 Ik' ediuiational institutions, greaily 
to the detriment of the liest i]iteiest.s of the 
couiPrv. Says he of tlie gradunt(‘ : 

Have our University graduates done anything to 
lessen the ignorance, poverty and dirt of the villager? 
They euniiot, bec ause they carry a load of alien know - 
ledge, lUMthcr the ^idistaiiee nor the form of which 
is assimilable by the villager. They Ctinnot lessen 
their poverty, because the very large majority of our 
gradnat4s do not create wealth but only beek to 
guard it. They have not help<‘d to remove the dirt 
m vjliajreft because they have not acquired either the 
power of organization, or the moral enthusiasm, or 
the creative ability, with which disintegration, phy- 
sical or moral, can bo stopped. 

He next ex.unmcs t:he individual produces 
of the Universities and sums up by saying : 

Our Universities, in.slead of developing artists, have 
l*een sehtuda of intellectual eooiydom The ma- 

jority of our gradiiati^s are absoibed in the subordi- 
nate ranks ot Government Service.... A graduate 
should be* prohibited from bt^coming a clerk or a 
clerk’s equivalent. 

Seoonili'ny K liiention, continues tlii' waiter, 
hu.s been “a Mdu'ol for the inferior mental 
j..ri izan ’, wiihout ab.'^oliitely aiyy training 
being given in other kinds of artizanshi]), and 
Prinuirv EJueution is praetieally e,onfii,cd to 
tb- 3 R’s, ami in the words of Mr. Murti, 
gives its votaries '‘little knowledge, and no 
culture”. Ml. Murti then makes a couple of 
cor.structive proposals to counteract the exist- 
ing de,ficiencies in the edncalionai system. 
Ho says that in the primary school should be 
taught two books, one (!ealing wuth a little of 
each of the diiferont sciences of Physics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Astronomy, Meteorology 
and so forth, and the other dealing with what 
may be called the “emotion of history,’' 
giving ‘‘an idea of what India has stood for 
in the centuries, what it is driving at, what 
is the ideal it is seeking to achieve.’’ 
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Those two books may be called the Bof>k of Matter 
and the Book of liife. They should convey knowledge 
and cuBnre in as simple a form as motlK^r's milk. 

The Hocoiul proposal, iLougli ( oiislruotivi; 
and usol'ul in esse?. no, reads rather (pnuet in 
detail. Kssential as is the writer’s prese.rip' 
tiou for the graduate, it somewhat si>uu‘ks 
of impraidicability. He sugg(‘sts Jiitidlect nal 
conscription for India- a good thing, imha'd, 
if tli(‘. suggestion were followed by priudical 
proposals for carrying it out. Let tin* wTiler 
speak for himself. 

Next, to secure a continuity of the educalional 
dovel(>y>mcnt of vdlageiw and a lianuoriy bflvvcfii 
the life of the masses and^the classcsK, I yiroposi', thal 
every gro,<l4iate, afUo’ h*' yiassos lus examinatiorj. 
should ^ervo a period of probation for six nionih*^. 
His busiiK'ss would he to go about villairc.^ in a pre- 
scribed area with a small biindh' of clothe'^, he etmld 
*walk from village to villagi' and stay a few days in 
('aeh, Idling file villagers the essence of what h(‘ had 
learnt. At the eml ot U»e yieriod he, should present 
to the Univio’sity an dccount of what he had taught 

and wdiat lie had licoiit It is in the litness 

of thinifs if India CMiiiscripts the intellecly of her citi 
zrnis for maintaining and extending her intdh'‘Ctiia! 

and cnltiircil possessions Let our eruduate*. 

go out- as Bhagnvalars and Bhik‘Hhu,'<^ S'lnyasui'i and 
Fafetrs, not only of religion and art, but also of science. 
Then «hall thm'o be <i> like knowledge spread omm* 
the whole nation, winch shall ritrengtlicn national 
unity and (uiahle India to fulfil hem'lf. 

Our Towns — their Advantages and Evils. 

“ Urban Ijih^and bjconomio Progress’' is the 
title of a very inlorestitig contribution to the 
Maridi issue of the Calcutta Review from 1 h(^ 
])en of Mr. Tk ]lanui(*han(lra Ibiii, M.A., bT., 
of tbo Ualmilta Uriiviirsit v. I’lie ju ticle is a 
valuable Contribution to the solution ot a 
problem which is everyclay beiHiming more 
and mon*, acute. As tlie subject is one of 
universal imy)ortam»e, we shall ri'fer to it at 
some chuail. 

The rise ot our great towns, says the author, 
is a recent phenomenon. Sir William Hunter 
points out that, as a nation that liad the talent 
for selecting siti's for lug commercial c.itics, 
the English created a n(‘w industrial life for 
the Indian jjiiojile, with what riisiilts we shall 
presently see. Eirst of all, 

“the* physical proximity of the jioopio residing m 
the towuiH iuvolvofl an enormous economy in the* cost 
of communications, whicli means large accessible 
Kuu-kots, which in their turn load directly to more 
highly specialized form of production and yot further 
economics, which are largcdy ndlccted in the huge 
sight Tents of densely populated areas.” 

Then, as IL E. Sir William Marris eays, “they 
(towiivs) should be considered as centres of tlie 
industrial, intellectual, economic and ]>olitical 
life of the country, their influence and example 
tend to radiate and afioct every part of every 
^untry and everything that conduces to their 


well-being reacted in some measure to the 
benefit of the rest of (he ]»rovincc.” And, 
Prof. G hidings says, “Tin* f:it \ pioduces po])u- 
lation, energy and original ideas* (be raw 
materials of social life- as tin* (‘omitiv jiro- 
iluces food and the raw materials of manufac- 
ture. The city forms tiie social mind nnd sends 
forth to evm’v c,ommunity and ev^im to the 
isolated honu'stcad stimulating (•.urrmts of 
thoughts and of moral (’nthusiasm. Jt i(uick* 
ens social instincts and awakeits interests 
in men and women whoso livi's were mono- 
tonous and hard." Tn fai t t hey are tlie cna- 
tors of civilization. 

Now to the other side, of the picture. No- 
thing on our Plamd is unmixed good and towiis 
are no exeojition to this. Tlie modern city is 
a repository of all kmils of eyils, some of the 
grave ones amor g which are set forth in 
lucid didail }»y Mr. Ran. Many years must 
elapse, he says, tielore our urban j) 0 ])ulation 
in Imlia can e.orL<‘ u]) (o anywlure mar tliat 
of the courdru's wdieri' ( it y-crowding, ir sani- 
tation, demoralization and degeneration of 
jihysique haVT, cueyted a need for people to 
rtdurn back to the land, lb* also notices 
that “absentee landlordism is receiving a 
])OwerfuI impetus— thus hampering the eco- 
nomic progress of the village. Yet another 
not altogether negligible fi'afiin* of our town- 
life is 'the nmrki'd prepomieranc.e of the male 
jiopiiiation over the females”. How this 
aflects the morals of the labouring classics 
(^an bfdter b(^ imagined than desfTibed. 

“ the employees lead an uniuitural life in* 

creaying the h(!0]k> for irret^ular sexual conditions.” 
But these are not all ihc evils of town -life. 
Proceeds our author :--* 

“As the popidalioii of the towns is increasing, 
house rent has fast been mounting up with tin* m*- 
oessary result that oveicrowdnig of houses is rt'sorted 
to and the death rate and the rate of infant mortality 
have albo Uuided to incniasc.” 

Wiien our towns have grown without, any 
plan, the evil of overcu’owding has r(‘Hult(‘d. 
Besides, 

“prolonged stay in towns tends (uvate disincli- 
nation for travel and deadens one’s curiosity as re- 
gards j-einom regions and tludr inhabilaiita, thus 
making it uiifavouitiblc to sustained and eoneentrat€^d 
<*ffort. The towusjxiople havt* lost tlKur eonimunal 
or co-operative .sympathies and look to the activities 
of the State to rupplement tlu'ir dcricicncies arising 
tuit of th(nr own inability,” 

The drink evil and the ojiiuni numacc fi,rc not 
less serious in their conse<{ueiic,es, Icadirg to 
(•■lironic constipulion and intellectual weak- 
ness. And, 

“the loss of moral stamina involved is a greater 
evil than the loss of health. And as a result of these 
bad habits and the poor physical, vital and social 
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Cf^iditionince in k>wn4U©, tho formation »>! character 
is being adversely affected.” 

AVhat r ext ? *Suroly these unhappy oireutn- 
strtn(?eH liave to l:>e chocked -but liow ? 

The Remedy. 

” Towns are the centres of so<*.iaI intelligence, 
initiative and endeavour’' and as such, 
though they alK)imd in all kinds of vices of 
a grave and too varied a nature to perniit 
of easy solutioii, the problem must lx* laced 
)>oldly and in a |)racti<jal manner. 

‘‘The squalor, tilth, pollution, crime, pauperism 
and destitution have to W cheeked by publie educa- 
tion, awakened social conscience and enhgh toned 
State >)o}iey. The townspi^ople should have a proper 
physicjal, moral, educatirmal and social environment 
80 that robust manhood may Ik* creatcHl.” 

Then the problem of vice and Social evil 
must be effectively d(^alt with by 

“ ivstoring the sox balance of the cities.” 

All this must, and (.an be done, only l)v the 
combined resources of the. State and Municipal 
bodies. Tlie Stale should undertake a con- 
structive schenu' of towm-planning classifying 
areas into business iind industrial ]>urpos(*s 
which wdll tend to stabilize real estate values, 
promote orderly building, enhance beauty 
and develop local solf-c^onsciousncss and cavic 
responsilhlities on the juirt of the peo])le. 
And the Municipalities should take the ini« 
tiative in building houses placed amidst good 
surroundings wuth a plentiful, carefiilly*r(‘gu- 
latcd water-supply, a perfect, system of drain- 
age, a liberal sujiply of medical help, .samtaiy 
places to st‘11 wlioh'soine foodstulfs e.nd 
nialernity and wellare centres, to ensure the 
growth of strong and sturdy man hood end 
womanhood. 

"’it is the boundtMi duty nf the Htate to ensurt* the 
conditions i>f good life t.o each and every eil.izen.” 

For, 

“if this is unaccomplished a healthier and active 
race cannot devidopc'd out of the present enh'chled 
stock of ])opulati(m.” 

And, 

”a revitaliai'.d citizen ry is essential for s(*ciivjng 
economic progress,” 

What IS urgently re(|uir(xl, however, is a 
healthy co-ordmation of town ocorumdi forc(\s 
with rural om's. For, 

“if national freedom, political or economic, to Ih* 
obtained in this (Country it is only by the* discontented 
pleasantry allying thomstdves with a town w'orking- 
elas.s jKMjple that p*.al jirogwiw can Ik? achieved.” 

' Wanted - -a Whiter Empire. 

Tlit‘ following fmm a British journal has 
been suggested as “One Way to End Home 
Troubles’’ : - 

Haw many people know that there ai^ six times 
a« many colon red siribijecits of King George in the 
British Emnire aft there are white f 


It seems astonfehing ; but it is true. Hobbdy 
would grudge the millions of coloured f»>lk in Indi* 
and \friea their citizenship of the Empire, but it 
must be admitted that their overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in some f»f the richest areas of the world 
is one cause of uneinjiloyment at home and th,-, high 
price.s of bread, meat anrl other necessaries of life. 

It works mit this way : Everyone knows that 
Britain is a manufacturing nation. Much of onr 
raw material comes from ovoiwa^ and practically 
all our foodsturts. ^\(‘ pny for thcmi by the things 
w‘c manufacstuiv, and if it shou]<l hap|Hm that nobody 
wanted out* woollen and (‘otton ch^ths, our cutlery, 
our bicycli's, our iict^dlcH and anchors, wo should be 
a bankrupt nation, ft is bf^oause 11101*0 is less demand 
for onr goods since tlie nar that W(* are not so well 
off as befoi’e. Our Ruropeu.n neighbours arc too poor 
to buy from us or are learning 1o make, their own 
cutlery aii'l bicycles. 

Britairi s best markets just now are the Dominions; 
New Zealand, every iiemtai in whicih buys every year 
£l‘A 4s. rnl. worth ot goods from ii«. is onr biist cuato- * 
mer; .\u.stnilia, with i!IO 19y. Gd. eatdi peisfin. eomes 
ne\t ; while India, with only IW. each person, 
comes lost <'n tlu* list. 

What is wanted, therefore, li> set the mills of 
Yorkshire, the fonndri(‘s of N(iw(!a8tle, and the 
factories «>l Dirmingham, Isuccster, (’oven try, and 
elsewhero oiiee again w 'irking hand over fist is to 
people tlu* uride\elop(‘d sjiacc's of the Kmpire, the 
groat wasU'-lands in .\ustralia, f’anada and KhodeFOia, 
with real Britrsb stock. These an» the pioople who 
would buy our inanufa»‘tured goods from n«, as the 
figure.s rr'iatini' to Australia and New Zealand given 
above clearly show. 

In all \ustralii4 s wide .Hjiaces there are only twenty 
aettlei's living in the saim* area as is made to support 
7nD |K*ople in Great Britain ! Here we are over- 
crowded while Australia is anxinus for settlers. The 
two cities of Melbourne and Sydney alom^ account 
for nearly one-third ol a popndation whose present 
cultivable fiinge, it is said, couid aeeommmlsitc* all 
the countries of Kuropic with the exception of Russia! 

If w'e could yieople llu'se wide areas with settlers 
of British stoek, what })rosj)eroo<« markets we should 
possess ! And these in turn ^wmild supply us with 
much that we now buy from for*<*ign countries. For 
every £100 w(* sjierid “in the family” we six*!!!! £1231 
abroad. 

PkoIM.E *1HE RwCTY iSl’ACKS. 

W'e took from foreign nations in 1924 bacon and 
hams to the value of .34 million pound.s ; beef, 24 
millions ; butU^r, 23 ; eggs, 12 ; wheat and flour, 34 ; 
cotton, 73 ; and wood and timber, 22. Thus w© 
havui eight commodities bought from foreign countries 
at a cost of £222,000,000. All of theses couid have 
been produced within tb(^ Empirt*. Ami tlie same 
may be said of do/ens of others, from margarine 
and mutton to wool and cotton, and from boots and 
ahoee to paper and leather. Our total imports from 
foreign oountru^a is nearly £1,000 millionK a year. 

< mly about/ £200 millions' worth of goods witti 
bought by fho Dominiems in return from iis. 

If enough white people could be planted in the 
Dominions to buy as much from us as they sell to us, 
and enable us to buy nearly all we want within the 
Empire, the cost of living would go down to pre- 
war rates again, there w'ould Ixj work in plenty for 
all, (iur debts ooidd be paid in no time, and from steed 
magnate to newsboy wo shoald all be as happy fts 
kings I 



Mysore Economic Conference. 

Board of Agriculture. 


Tlic following!: is u .'.■umiiiary of x \w pro(*cwf- 
ings of the Sixth Meeting? of the ihuu'd of 
Agri(uiltuie held in the Chamber of the SM‘on(l 
Ikfeinber of C«)iitioil on Saturday, the 19th 
Decembe]’ 1925, at 8-20 A. M.. with Mr. K. 
Chandy. JJ.A. (Chairman), ini lie oha r. 

The Beerctary n*ad for tb<* hdonuation of the Boiip<] 
(i) a, 0. No. 1. & 0. ]49i5-S- A. & K. -24-11. 
(la tod ttie 29th Au^rust 1925, sanctioning the a|»|»oiut- 
meat of a Sonior Sericniltnial Inspector fo»’-n {X'nod of 
(»no year for work connected with th(‘ <k'v<*lo])iuciit 
of Bericnltural Co-o])(*ration, and the grant of loans 
not exce«‘dj;ig R-s. 40'1 t(»* each of sevcji soriculfural 
co-o|KM’ativ(‘“Mocictie''' lo b<^ started for the purpose, 
and (iij letter No. Fv.(>.(^ ,21 3- -11. C. 12S of i925-2(>, 
dated 3rd Dixjcmher 1925, troin the llin'ctnr of Agn- 
•(iultnrt* stating that the following prognss had 1>‘(U» 
made 80 far in the*, matter of ])romoting .scricnltural 
(5o-oj>(* ration ; - 

{a) Tlu^ appointment of a Senior Soricultural In- 
spector, and the starling (»f six aeri(^ultural co- 
operative suciiititis at important centres such as 
Malurjiatrm, f’losopct, (’hakkciv, Mn.ng.'iivarj)(‘l, 
MagunhaUi, and Sidlaghatta. 

(b) Organi/ing a 8ch(‘iiu* for the* development e 
seed supply and aided graiiiages to meet the increasin 
demand for dis<*aso-trc(‘ schxI. 

The agenda for the day consisted of the ivsolutions 
of the following Sul).(k>mniittees . - 

(i) Serieultuial Suh Oommitti'e, datinl 20t]i Oetidx f 
1925. 

(ii) Live-St<i{;k Sid) (V»nmiillee, (lat(*d 2nd Novvin- 
ber 1925. 

(in) AgncuUural Kducjition Su))-('oniinitt(‘(*, dattd 
3rd Novcjnl>er n>25, 

(iv) Rural Ih velopmcnt Snb-C'onunittei*, dated 2nd 
Decern bm* 11)25. 

Iic.soliitioiis of the Scncultiiral Snb-t ‘oninuttcc 
were tak'^n up lirst. 

Organization of Talnh, DiMrirt^ and l^torinrud 
SericnUnral A'i^ociotiouft^ and the Marling of ,i (Condi- 
tioning House. • 

The Siib-CVunmittoe has recommended the forma- 
tion of Taluk, Distrkd, i>nd Provimnal ScruuilturHl 
Associations and a ( ’onditioning Housf* attached to 
the Provincial Association, and adopted with sonM^ 
minor a lterations a scheme submit ted bv the SiifM'r- 
intendont of Senculturc. After disfUSHion it was 
I’usolved - * 

“Resolved that the soheme for the fimoation t>f 
Taluk, District, and Provincial Scrieulturai Associa- 
tions j’pcommonded by the Sencultural Sub-(k>mmittec 
be adopted with the proviso that ‘attempts should 
be made to gradually withdraw diiect ottieial connec- 
tion with the organization, and that as soon as possible, 
the Provincial Association should be jiennjlted t(* 
elect a non-official President.” 

Mr. Qnddus was however of opinion that tie* organ- 
ization should be entirely non-official even from the 
beginning. 

rinding Markets for My^re Silk.^-^Mr. Alwlul 
Quddua opposed the roconimendations of the Sub- 
Cozamittee emphasizing the desirability of deputing 
the Superintendent of Serioultuiv snd a prominent 


silk merchant to important centres of silk Iviule in 
North India to investigate flu* (‘\tcnt and iifttnre of 
fhe demand for silk in those parts snui to organi/.e 
a market for our silks. He said that no difhculty 
was being hdt in finding a saU* f<u tin pit sont output 
of silk in Mysore, and the ipiestion of extending the 
market might h(^ c;on.siih*red if and when Hu* output 
was increased. 

Mr. Hama Pao observed that althougli even at 
present Mysore silk had a sale, it was not being sokl 
to the liest possible advantage. H(‘ said that fine 
Pilatiire silk ought to icUdi at least about Hs. 12 
per lb., whih* wduit was be^ig prepared ju-t now was 
mostly eoai's*^ silk whieli wx'is being sidd at the rat(* 
of alnmt Rs. S per ll>. It was, therefore, nt*ceHaary 
to improve the quality of our silk arid find a pr’oiUahle 
market for it. 

Mr. Quddua said that this cireuriistafKM* did mrl 
cause any loss as the quantity of cocoons rerprired 
to prepare one jMrrmd of firu* ^iJk fetching a price of 
Rs. 12 per Ih. would giv(^ about a pound and a half 
of coarse eilk which would al«o fetch Hs. 1 2. He 
added that there was a rt‘ady salo in South India for 
coarse silk, and cofi.sid(‘ring‘ the diflieulty tla n* was 
rir disposing of the tine quality, he was not in favour 
of producing large quantities of fine silk'^. 

Mr. Rama Kao did not agrer* with t|ic statements 
«>f Mr. Quddus. He said that improving the quality 
of our silk was V(*ry essential for tin* d(nM*lopmcnt of. 
our silk industry.* Them was a gieat demand for 
tine silk in North India, only the Mysore rnt rv bants 
were n( 3 t in (lire^*t toueii with the markets, and hence 
the difficulty (*xfH‘ri(*nced in Hndmg a sale (•»!• our 
stock of tine silk. H'* referred to the good business 
tlvdt was l)(*ing (lou'* l»y Mi’, k. k. Silva oi tin* Hangn 
lore Silk Filature, who luifl, during a iv(‘cnt toui iii 
the North, studied tin* silk markets and wm'*' tlu'i’e- 
toi-e finding li (‘usy to clk‘ct a saU' for laigi* quantities 
of (Mir Filatui’c and Doiik'hUc Busin Silks. Informa* 
t-KMi which :i private merchant obtains (>u a small 
scale by an .iitempt of this kind b(*n**tiO'd only the 
individual, but information gamed by a tioveriunent 
Officer inten^sted in the advancement ol the industry 
.IS a W'holc, would l>e on a much largci seal * and would 
Ih* available to all the? incrchantH in tin* State, 

Mr. flampiah said that tme (pialities ot silk pro 
duced round about (!hikbaUa]uir .ind Sidlaghatta 
wore being iMircliased by merchants from Hiibli and 
Ifiiarwar, wdio wer'^ in their turn si*lling t)u* same jn 
North Indian markets making vi'iy large jrrofits over 
the transaction. l^Iysoie mcixduiiits and Mysore 
growers W(‘re Ixdng depnwd of a. ' (‘ry large share of 
the profits which they would get d they had been in 
direct touch with tht* iwtual markets He urged 
•strongly for the creation oi projHU’ facilities for sup- 
plying the «(n’ieultunst8 with suPahk machiuerv 
to enable them to increase the output of liner qualities 
of silk and for bringing th(*ni into direct touch with 
the markets, and for this latt(*r purjiosc, ho said, 
it was very ncecssary that a dt'putatiou sh(>«jd bt* 
sent out as recommended by the Suh-(?ommittee. 
This would, he added, enable th(‘ induatrv to eonifiete 
HUCceaafuUy with foreign silks, and it was, therefoi'e, 
on© of the amest steps of placing Mysore aericulture 
on a atecur© basis. 



While ike opinion of the Sub-Oom* 

mittee about tho desirability of trying to obtain a 
firi?t-hand knowledge of North Indian markets for 
silk, Mr. Boranna was of o])inion that the ([uestion 
ecmld with advantage be deferred till after the ff>rma- 
tion of the Sericultural Associations as recommended 
in Resolution L 

Most of the other members were also of the same 
opinion. 

Tho following resolution was tlien unaninionsly 
atlojitod : — 

‘‘Resolved that the question of deputing the 
Huporin ten dent of 8(^riculturo and a Prominent Silk 
Merchant to North India to investigate the extent 
and nature of the demand for Sdk b(‘ deferred till 
after the formation of the Taluk, Oistriet, and Pro- 
vincdal Sericultural Associations recommended in 
Resolution I,” 

i*rotiiclU)u for Indian llutv SUd', — In reply to the 
Chairman’s ({uorv as to how and to what e\t(uit 
foreign artificial silk was likely to afTc'Ct our indi- 
gejious industry, Mr. Rama Rao said that tlic pro- 
duction ot artiticiaji silk was greatly on the increase. 
Against a total ourpnt of hP, 000,000 lbs. of artificial 
.sifk last year, 1 5!), 000, 000 lbs. were produced during 
the current year. Although artiiicial silks cou!d 
bo had for about half the (wiee of natural silk, it was 
only about one fourth as durable as the latti'i* and as 
such, it was (H‘f>noinic:!lly not a good .substitute for 
the natural stutT. Still, its advent into thb market 
was sure to afiVet the interests of the natural industry 
as its (‘oinparntivc eh(‘apn(ss was sure 1o con«mend 
itself to the purehasers, e.specially of inferior (jiiabties 
of silk goods. It wa«, therefore, in the interests of 
both th(‘ producers and ])nr(‘has(‘i’x of Indian .silks 
that elfectivo action slumld be tak(*ri against its 
unhealthy comiHdition and this could be done by 
protectiv.^ duties by approaching the Covernment of 
India for the neee.ssary leyislathm. 

Mr. Qiidflus also vvas in favour of ajifiroai hinv^ the 
fT.)v'e,nimcnt of India for the necessary leu.sl 
action. 

At the iiistaiK'e <»f the Cliairmin, the Suporniten- 
dent ol Sei’i(MiIture agreed to jmqiare a detailed NoU? 
on the subji'ct and bring it up f<n’ the eon«iderali</n 
of tie* Boanl at its ivvxt meeting. 

Suririi.ltnrfil Far)n, at ididUiijhalta, — The (juestion of 
ap{)roaohing Covernment tor suitable grants for 
buildings and equipment connected vith the starting 
of tho Sericultural J^arin at Sidlaghatta was refcrnal 
to the Diroetor of Agriculture for nceossan ardiou, 
DEVKLorMKNT UK Lis k-Stock. 

] tnnron tmnt if Dratrjht Cattle . — The ('hairman 
invited the opinion of the mcuibors on resolutions 
1, 2 and of the Live-Stock Sub-Commitlee, read out 
by the S<*cr(^tary. 

Tim main points <*( the Sub-Oommittee’s recom- 
numdations were ; (i) the constitution of a Board 

to select a number of young An-rlt Mahal bulls suited 
for breeding purposes an«i their supply to Village 
Pancliayets and r«‘<!Ognized cattle- hrcedei-s at (ixed 
average prices, and (ii) free supply of bulls on certain 
conditions to viilagrs which arc citJu r tof# (HM»r or 
too backward to purchase them. 

The memU)ra weiv in entire agreement wdth the 
main principles of the reeoinmcndations, and dis- 
cussion centred round the personnel of tiie Stdection 
Board, and the conditions proposed by the Sub- 
(Jommitt/ee under which free supply of bulls could bo 
made to somo of the villages. 

At the instauce of the Chairman, it wa? agreed 


that the Senior Veterinaiy of tke place touM 

be put in place of the Suj^rintendent of Civil A^eteri* 
nary Department, and two non-officials could be 
nominated by tho Deputy ('ommissioner instead (»f 
their being selected by th(* Board of Agricultuix*. 

(0) “With a view^ to improve the Draught 
Cattle of the rural parts of the State, the Board 
recommends the ad(,>ption of the following im‘a«ures - 

(1) A Board of Seioction should bo formed consist- 
ing of the Live-Stock Kvix^rt-, the Senior Sericultural 
Officer of the locality, the Sup<*rintendorit of tho Amrit 
Mahal Department, and tw^i non-officials nominated 
by the Deputy (‘ommKsioncr of the District.. 

(ii) This Seloction Board should, onee every year, 
befoie auctioning the stock, select a iuim)>er of young 
hulls suited for breeding ])urposes, and every Village 
Banehayet \vbi(‘h applies for it should be permitted 
to purchase one from auiong th<‘ seleeted lot at a 
price to l)c fixed on the bi^sis of the averiigt^ prices 
realized at pnhlio auetions during the pn><ie<ling live 
years. 

(iii) The above coueession should be (‘vt'Uided to 
recoguize-d eattle-hieetlers (»n the r('eommenduti(jn 
of the Dire'^'tor (d A^ricnlturc, 

(6) ‘‘The Boanl is also of ojunion that in areas 
wrhere }iiM>])l(‘ ;ire too poor i>r are not suftieiently 
advanced, (Jovenumuit bidls mi\v. on th( reeornmeiidn - 
tion of the Dejmty Bonimissioiit'r iiiul if liulls are 
availabli*. be* .stationed mnlei the following (condi- 
tion.^' : - 

1. Tin* villugio’s niu'-l agrv'e to hav<* all thejr s'eruh 
bulls eastr.it(‘<l, 

?, The Pal(‘l of tlie village must be resjionhilile for 
the fei'ding of llie bull. 

3. The bull should be allowed to wander with the 
vdlage Herd. 

4. 'I'll** bull .should always remain the jiroperty 
of (lovoiumeiit and will he wdtliflrawn as soon hs it 
beemes misov lemible, :vnd may be nqilaeed by a 
young«‘r bull at the disendion of (hnernment. "Jda* 
hull will also be 'vithdiawn il it is being neglected 
and il lie* .scrubs ar<‘ not all (nistraled. 

T). 'rile bull .should he insjieeted by the N'eierinary 
lns}K‘etor nl haist twice it uair and his condition 
re])oited on to the Siipi.T'ntmnlciit, Civil \'ct(‘niiary 
Department. 

(k Tin WlIcKic I’liin'havt't, or failing whicli, the 
Villigo I’atcl slioiild siiiiiuit a repfU’t in the Fir^t 
Week of duly mich yeiir ol the ifumb(*r f f calves born 
during tbe y("iJ in a prc-cribc'd horru.'* 

Mr. Vegnaiiaraviina Iyer (h'.sirtsl to ],iii»w’ if the 
present scticnu* vvas in heu of tho existing practice 
of granting su)>ventions np to Rs. 150 to private 
individuals for the niaintcuancc of breeding bulls. 

The fSecretary drew' lln.* attention of the* members 
to the opinion'^ expressed by Dr. (loleinan, Major 
»Si!upson and (Ojiers about the failure ot ih(' subven- 
tion scheme. 

Major Hirrijison observed that there were very 
few’ eases in which people took advantage of the sub- 
vention scheme and it could tlieroforc he abrogated. 

Mr. Venkoba Rao was of opinion that grants under 
the subv^uitioii scheme might conveniently )«' reduced. 

Mr. Vegiiauarayana lym* w as not however eon vmeexi 
about the desirability of abrogating the scheme. 
If the -schmue had not Vieen a succo-’s in tho past, he 
observed, it was for w'ant of adequate funds. He 
strongly piusscd for the continuance of the scheme. 

The rest of tlie members did not apjiear to be very 
keen about the continuance of the scheme, and the 
following resolution w^as adopted 
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Boatd is ol t»pinbn that the scheme o( 
granting subventions for encouraging the maintenance 
of breeding btills sanctioned in (^ovemm<mL Ordei 
No. 1173--41, A. & E. 12-17 -11, dated lat June 1918. 
may he abrogated.” 

Sunfloiccr /i’ /? .si Zaf/c.-- The Secretary ob.'.erved that 
Kesolutioii IV of tiie Tjve-Stock Sub-t^ommittee and 
Resolution IV of the Rural Devclopmunt Sub-l'oiu- 
mittee could be taken up together as both of them 
itilaiod to the growing of fodder crops and the making 
of ensilage. The Live-Stock Sub-CommilU*e had 
given the v^pinioa thtii ensihige was more suited for 
milch cattle than for onlinary draught cattle, and 
considering the difficulty which the smaller raiyats 
fell in A)reparing it. it was not prepared to recommend 
its w'holewale adoption by ordinary luiyats. 7 he 
Rural Development »Sub-<.’on)tuittec seemed to Im? 
U^en about the spreading ot the kinnvledge ot I'lisilagc 
making and had recominendcfl that District Koards 
should be i»^iiested to grant suitabk^ bonuses to 
induce peopk' to start ensilage-making. 

Tlu; Chairman ofiservcd that this queslion of 
preservation of ft>dder came u]) prominently in eon- 
fitMiticm w'ith ihi' last drought in tlit' Kolar and Tumknr 
Districts and desired to know what were the results 
of the experiments conduoted by the Agricultural 
Department wHli regard to this sulijcct. 

Dr. Narasinilia Iyengar said that, sunflower. jol\ 
and mai/e loot all been hiir <*csslully ])resei ved in silos 
and tlmt ensilage had fieeii Jound to lie very hem fii'ial 
for milch c.dtle. Th(‘n‘ was howe\ci‘ one difljcnliy, 
he added, aii<l that was that the ensilat'e could not 
b(^ kept ill good condition for nune than four to six 
weeks aftt*r the jiits were opcricni. 

Mr. legnanarayiuia Iyer observed ihal the main 
points ill favour of this systmn <»f pre-i<‘rving fodder 
were : (i) the difficulty in transtiortmg it from pUu^e 
lo pliu’o which ensured its availability to th<‘ gr<'Wor 
just wlion focldm’ IS scarce, and (ii) livedom from risks 
on account of hre, and urged the adoption ol mcapurcs 
calculateil to s pread its use wdicrever not.sible. 

Mr. Hampiah said that several Milagt*'^ in the Kolar 
District ha, (I giMwn sunflower wliicdi tlul roipnie 
much ram, Init cattle flid not take to i1 very easily. 
A mixture oj wuiiliowor and Ijcan stalk could ]>e used 
wdtli great advantage. 

Mr. Krumbjegel lemarked tliat ordinary raiyats 
were not generally in a j»osition individually to grow' 
enough of fodder reqmfcd for x)i’oserv%‘itiojj iii .‘^ilo.s. 
and even if in some cases they wen' able to gniw the 
requinnl quantity, they W'<»uld not he able to utilize 
the whole of the pn'served fod<icr, as it would not 
remain in good condition for a .‘iulhciently long time 
after the pits won' opened, lie tin* ref ore suggestt'd 
ensilage-making by villagers on a co-operative basis 
as is done in certain jiarts of tlie Bombay Prcsidciic v . 

Mr. Narasinga Hao ohservi'd that so far as Maluad 
was coiicorne/J, there was no need to sjH*ciaJly grow 
.suallowcr or any iither fodder crop, as in certain 
seasons there was plenty of grass avaiiiible, aufl it. 
only needed cutting and preserving it so as to make 
it available later. 

“It was then resolved that the question lie 
referred bacik to the Live-St.ock Sub-Committt*e for 
roconside ration in the light of the above discussion 
and the recommendations of the Rural Development 
Su b-OomiQittee.” 

Encoyragemeni for Horse and Pong Breeding , — 
After a few' general observations on the part of some 
of the mcmbt'.n* about the unsuitability of Kunigal 
for horse-breeding and the doubtful advanta,ge of 


the scheme from an agricultural point of vicw% tbe 
following resolution, vetoing the recommendation of 
the Sub-CommittcH> was adopted : — 

“This Board is not in favour ol rt'commending the 
scheme suggested by the Deputy Ccmimissiouer of 
Tumkur for granting small loans to intemlinu pony- 
hn^eders and for deputing Caj lain Aga Mahomed 
Jaffer to hiirse-brecding ecntreis tor piirchasiny Bmod 
Mares.” 

HiIKAL D£VlfiLOl*MhNT. 

Trench System of Latrines and Improved Manure. 
PiU , — Regarding the suggestion of the iSuh-(\>nvmit- 
tee to prepare suitable pamphlets wiili a, mcw to popu- 
larize the trench .-.j'steni of latrines and iiuprowd 
manui’e pits, Mr, Al»dul (,)uJdus projiosscd that the 
pamphlets should be published both in Kanmuhi and 
lliiidustani. and the suggestion was aece]Ued ky the 
rest of the membei's. 

The. resolution of the Sub-Committe.^ on tint sub- 
ject W'as adojited in the following rt' vised form 

“7'’his Board is in entire agreement \vitl» Mr. Zahir- 
uddin Meeci’s views about the desirability of piqm- 
lariziiig the trench .sy.stem ol latrines, and pucca 
water-tight pits with shelter for stocking man me in 
villages, and witli a view to tiring alu)ut thib, tlu' 
Board recommends the adojitmii of llic iollowing 
measures : — 

(i) Suitabte pani phh'tw in Kannada and Hiiulustaiii 
about tjie two systems should be piepaivd hy tlj»- 
JSunitary Commissioner in tamaultation witii the 
Agricultural Department ami distiibuted bioadeast 
among the villagers. 

(li) Govoinment should U* reqiic.sl<*d to instruct. 
District Boards to adojit these systems m at least 
Olio Aullage in each taluL to serve as models and to 
make soim* provision in Village ISanjtarv Kct'iilatioris 
tt» give power to the \dlhigc Riineha\ets to (‘idone 
them in areas witliin tlieir jurisdu tion. 

Siartintj of (Jo-operatlm (]f(nn fianhs. With !('gard 
lo Resolution 111 of the Ilural .Development l^ub- 
Committee about the d(‘Slrahllit^ ot starling' Co- 
operative Cram Banks, the' ('hairman obse rxid tliat 
it wouhl jierhaps bt‘ be'tter to defer tie* eoii'Jide ration 
o) the question until tbe next meeting when it might 
be discussed witli the Registrar t>f ( o-ojKoative 
Soenoties. 

The St'Cretiiry said that the Registrar was jm'.sent 
at the meeting of the Suh-(Vmimittee, and it was 
a-* a result of a prolonged discussion wnth him that 
*ho Sub-Committee had aecepb'.d the ivsolutiori r<'- 
eommending the formation of tlicsi* hanks, and a'-' the 
< pinion of the Board on (hivcniment Cider JSo. 1. (!. 
:tlXKt-14 Stes. 25-21-1, datcfl 9tl» J ><‘e«*ialvr 
reviewing , the Export ami Inijiort Trad(‘, whmeiu 
niviving the ancient system ol storing nji grain in 
Dharmagolas had l>een suggested, had long been 
oveidue, it would jirobably he htdler to exjiress the 
iqiinion ot the Boani on the resolution ol the Sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Vegnanarayana Iyer observei* that the Re- 
gistrar had emphasized the need for suhstantial 
financial help for the copstriietion of grananeKS to 
ensure the »iiccxs.s of the seheme. 

While the members wert' m gem'ral agTecmeivt witJi 
the lirat pari of the Siib-Coinnnttei*’B rcsolutflon 
recommending the starting of C'o ojierative (daia 
Banks in suitable places, they were not in favour 
of approaching Government for any financial help 
for the purpose, and tbe following resolution was 
therefore unanimously adopted : — 
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**Thifl BoArd .oii^ndnili^ tli© of^ion exprewd ^>y 
the Special Committee i^bout the desirability of 
starting (’o-oj)orative Ccaiii Banks in snitaWe placea 
although it is nut in favour of reviving the ancient 
system oi storing up grain in 0hamiagolas to any 
large extent/’ 

Suhndiary InduHtries for RaiyaU.- The members 
wore in entirtj agreement with thv opinion'- ot che 
Suh-Oommittee about the desirability of encouraging 
cattle-breeding, serioiiliure, aud horticulture, and to 
a limited extent, spinning and weaving, as suhsidiury 
oceupatious f()r ralyats, and the following res<ilution 
was unanimously adopt/e<l :*~ 

“This Boanl agrees with tho opinions (»f the SiW'ctal 
Committee abo\it the suitability of cattle -biveding, 
sericulture and Uorticultui'e a^ subsidiary occupations 
for our raiyats, h\it ditVers from the view expix^s-od 
in the resolution alnmt th(‘ undesirability of fnc«/urag- 
iug spinning and weaving, riie Members of the 
Boanl artj of onini<^n that sjunning and weaving are 
also useful bo a limited oxtmit as subsidiary occupa- 
tions for (iur raiyats, and it Is desirable to enc/mrage 
these among special sections of our raiyat population 
(weaving among Panchamas and Karalurs, and 
sfiinning among gosha women) by the supply of 
suitable looms and ciiarkas to d<‘serving persons on 
suitable terms by the Department of Industries.” 

Bee-h*^‘ping os a (^oUO'fe Industry. -With regaid to 
the reeoinm'indationa of the Sub-C-oinmittee to ap- 
proach Government tor an annual grant of Jls. ‘1,000 
for five years, lor ( arrying on the exjx'rimental and 
demonstration work I'equired to popularize I'co- 
koepiiio; as a cottage industry, th<' Chairman testilied 
to the excellence of the honey extracted from the 
hives kept in the Agriiuiltural Department, and 
said that it was just hs good «ir the best AuHiridian 
honey, aud desired to know how the uudhod^- re- 
commended by D»\ Kurihi Kannan <lifhired fouu the 
ordinary noUbods, md if, in \ieu of the m»>n»‘V that 
uouM b<‘ re{U!z<'d by the sale ol the honey, it not 
possible to manage with n snodho’ grunt. 

Dr. Kunlsi Kannau siid Ihut bis'-kccpina alicady 
exi.st(*d in tin- Stati* as a cottago indnsi ry ni part.', 
ot the Malnml, but on account ol tlu- < iauh' mclluKls 
oiujiloyed. the yield was low aud the boney obtained 
generall}^ eontaiued a hd- ot undesirable material 
whi<‘h reduced its hKul value. Be o\j»laino{l h<nv 
these defects (amid be removed by tho lu trod action 
of improved hives and the honey oxtraetoi. He 
adthnl that the possibility of extending the industry 
to the Maidau parts ot the Stale, w lvo’c it dtx s not 
exist at present, and the iut loduction of better tyjieK 
of hoes wci'i^ problems of gieut (amipleMtv which 
entailed a good dtnil of experiiuentAl and demonstra- 
tion w'ork. and lhi« necessarily meant some expense 
for th<i additional sUlf requiivd for tin* wtiik. 
annual grant of Us. he had asked iiir, was leally 

very modest aud well worth sj lending, considering 
the substantial additional income whirh it wa.s s-nre 
to bring to iiMiiy a poor family in the State. 

Mr. Hunt observed that the industry deserved to 
be popularized and the Sub-(/ommittce’s recommenda- 
tion for an annual grant ini ght be approved and 
submittc'd for the favourable consideration of (h>vern- 
ment. 

Tjio rest ot the miunbers wore also agreeable to this, 
and*^ the foUowinu ix^solution w'as adopted unani- 
mously : — 

*'This Boanl is of opinion that attempts should lie 
made to |l«»pulariz(5 the keeping of bees for honey 
as a cottage industry in such parts of tho State as 


lifiorded tlfo nece^aary faoilities lor it, and to tnveati'' 
gate tl>e jposaibiUtiea of extendiiig it to other i^a 
aa well» and it therefore auggeste t-hat Government 
ahonld be requested to make an annual grant ol 
Rs. 3,000 for five years to the Agricultural Department 
for the necessary Exj^erimental and Demoustmtion 
work.” 

i mprovetnent of Roads iu Rural Areas. — Col. Cravvford 
explained the diftioultier fidt in several parto of the 
State for want of facilities for moving agricultural 
produce from place to place ami the importance ot 
improving the roads in rural areas. 

Tile Chairman observed that attending to the 
imjirovement ot roads in rural aieas avor jiart of the 
legitimate duties (»f District Boarils and other local 
htiiies and that he had how^ever no objection to 
invite their attention to the iirs^ency of tin' prohleni. 

•‘Iteaulved tliat (‘ol. Crawford’s suggestion regard- 
ing the urgency (d improving roads in rural areas lx‘ 
recommended to the Village Panchayetsrfind Ifistriet 
Boards for favourable c(ui-<i leration.” 

Aoricttltural Education . 

Mural i^C'ience In^tmclion in Middle jSc/iOo(.--Reler- 
ring to the n'(‘ommendation of the Agriciiitiiraf 
Kducation Subcommittee to introduce* the .selwunc 
of Uural Science Instruction in about a dozen Knral 
Middh* Schtuils, and confining the exix'rinu'nt for the 
present to the JUngsdore and Mysore Izistricte, Mr. T. 
Mar.ksinga Kao observed that great difficulty was 
felt by Mysore studente in getting admission to Agri- 
cultural Hcbv>ols and colh*gL*s outside the State, and 
as such extending tho facilities in the State for spiead- 
ing Agricultural Kducation was a matU;r of great 
urgency. He suggested that Horticulture, and Seri- 
culture slnmld )te includfd in the n^gular course of 
tlie Hebbal Seluzol instead of asking the passed 
student^ of tie* Hebhal Scl'(»ol to undv'rgo an adilj- 
tional couihc, in these two HMhjo<-ts. He de- 

sired t(» know, h''\vi‘v<*,r, why the exjxninient wa.s 
proiK'sod lo ho confined to P-angalou* and Minore 
DiNlii'ts instead ol sptoadinv it o\ci ail Iht* di.-t ri'te, 

'Phe (‘hail man replied tlial il was iaeilitate 
effioienl sUpi'lvisioiK 

“ After discussion jt \uis r^sohed th »t the JUn etor 
of Agriculture bo requested to pre|)are a s(-t. of de- 
tailed instnielion sheets hnseil on tlu* .syll.ibus coji. 
tnined m Dr. <N>lcman’'' Report on Agricultural 
Kducation ineluclimz Sorieiiltmc and ilortk ultun* 
well -and to place it Ixifort* the ncNt Mei'tiim of the 
Hoard, and that in the meantime the scheme .suggested 
by the Snbd’ommittee be reeommended foi the 
favourabie consideration ot Go\ ernment.” 

Th(‘ following arc* the details ot tin* sehenu* as 
iinally aecopted In the Boianl :-- 

I. The Director of AsiricuUnrc .should be- it quested 
to depute an officer of the Department to iiis|>eet 
the following ami other phaeev and submit a rcqairt 
as to their auitahiUty for the starting the scheme of 
Rural Setence In^-tructlon. 

Anekal, Attibclo, Harohalli, Kudur, HunBamarana* 
halU, Amrutur. Hongunur, Kyatasandra, Mavur, 
Bevuor, and Kuiugal or Hf bbur. 

II. The course should be one of three yeans' dura- 
tion commeni'ing with the second year dass of the 
Middle Schools. 

The Director of Agrieultun* should be requested to 
draw up f(»r ea-*‘h of the three classes, a detailed eylla* 
bus bA^ed on Dr. Coleman’s suggestions in his Report 
on Agriuultural Education, and containing in addi- 
tion, the elewfiDtwjy principles of Horticulture apd 
SleHculture. -The available for this instruction 
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Would, it w iindetstood, l>e m hour in thi> niominf^ 
for five dajs in the for praetiral field work, 

and three iwriods of 45 minirtoe ea(‘h I'ler week f«ir 
each class for domonstration ana theoretical in«trne- 
tion. 

II r. The places selected for the introdaclion of the 
aoheme should be stitdi, that a "reat majorit}^ of 
fmpils attendinfir the school should he living within 
a radius of about one milQ. The subject should bt' 
made compulsoi’y except in cases where a pupil is 
living too far awa^' or for other rfiasonablo causes. 

IV. ('i) Ko»* the present, a dozen teachers j^hould 
be selected from amoni* the batch of rueii who have 
alwady received an ai^rieulturol training, and they 
should be made to undergo a further short (•.our'^e 
in Horticultun* and 8ericultuit' bidore they are poste<l 
lor this work. 

(t) To enjible a steady Supply of trained teachei-s 
for this work in future, arrangements should be made 
to offer eight scholamhips of Rs. 2d each |K.r monih 
to young men who ha\e taken their diploma in k.Ag., 
Iind whose general educsational qualific»itions ar»^ not 
less than the S. S, L. C. and give tlumi a cour«^e of 
tr.iining in TIorticuIture f<'r six months in the Teik 
Ragh, and Seriimltiire for six months at Al^'sorc. 

(c) Those teachers should ho placed on a sp»»-C‘i‘d 
cadiv with an initial ‘iaiary *ol Rs. 40 per nionth with 
a grade going np to Ks. 70, 


V. The eaporvifeion of this work vlumhl ho entrusted 
to an officer of tb*' Agricultural Uopartmont, whoso 
services may, for tlu’ tunc binng, he lent to the Depart- 
ment of Education. He will have the salary and 
status of an Assistant Distnet Insrieetor in th‘»"<^rade 
Ra. 75*10/1 125. 

Officers of the Agrieultural. Horticultural and 
Sericultural Department** shouhl co-ojxTiite with the 
In^pector-Ofmeral ot Rdiicatior in arranging for the 
technical guidance of the Su}X'rvisor in his work by 
including these places in thinr toms, and iusj)f«( tino 
the schools on the technical side, and semding their 
eq^orts to the TnsiM'ctr>rdJoncral ot Education. 

Vf. Provision should made for an initial grant 
of Ils. 250 })er school for the necissarv eijuipment 
lor the HtBTiing ot the sehinne, and then* should he 
an annual recurring grant ol Us. 150 jan* school in 
th<* fir^t few years, and attempts should he made 
to reduce the annual recurring c.'fpcndiUire to about 
Rs. 50. 

VI T. Efforts should U* mailc* to securt fn*^* of cost, 
the land necessary for the purpose - about half an 
acre of wet and one acre dry — and provision should Ij© 
made for the purchase ot llie land or the sinking of 
a well in places when- these cannot be had fm^, about 
Rs. 500 iw»r Hchmil bt*iiig the amount rcquind for 
this. 
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The following is a suininary of (he 'Proceed - 
ings ot a Meet mg of the Board of Economic 
IiKjiiiry, Pimjal), Rural Section, held in the 
Fiiianmal Commissioner’s Room, Lahoic. at 
IJ A.M . on Tuesday, the 19th Janu«iry 192(3, 
witii Mr. C. M. King, Esq., o.s.i.. o.i.E.. icH 
{Ohainnan), jn the Chair. 

1. The minutes of the meeting held on the 2(>t}’ 

NovemUn* wa‘rc taken as read atul confirmed. 

2. Affnrjdtnnil Jn M>te hits-s ( nprirtf, ~~A liHcussinu 

took yihicc on (bis Report, copies oi which had be<*.n 
circulated to memlx«s. Then- was some slight 
differences of tipimon as to its diK])osal, but aft<*r 
reference n? Mr. litriekland i1 was decided that the 
Report should not be published. 

If. ffttnmtl Ec'tn >»nir, Initniyies . — 

^4. — BP(jnn in January^ 11(25. 

( lA lni/nirt /. — Mr. King reported that he 

had visited the village of Ghiiqgat'bham^ and considered 
that the inviistigator had made goofj prognss wdili 
hiH w'ork. In some respects he had not l»een sufficient- 
ly systematic, and the RepoH as written would need 
consideralile rf‘Vision. At the same time it was 
promising. 

ib) Mnltiit !>tqturti.~ Mr. Kmei-son leporhid (hat 
the investigaior was now* engaged jn writing up his 
Report. lie (Mr. Emerson) .had only seen a Urrited 
portion of what had been done. There was a Umdency 
not to put down enough in the way of facts, but rather 
to wTite an essay on the heading of each riuMiho’. 
The iuve5«tigator was not iirogreasing .ys qiiieklv a® 
he ought X.i> do. 1 . 

Notjt. — In the case of the above two investigators, 
an e.xten6ion was granted to tkc end of April I92fi. 

fc) Rohtak Jn^iUiry , — Prbfesabr Brij Naraiids letter 
on the progress of this inquiry, in w'hich it was noted 
^hat the Import wa« nearing completion, was read. 


d’he second part of the letter Hiiggesting another 
ifu^uiry by the Hame investi)jator in the Curgaon 
District was withdrawn. 

{d) Kawiilpindi Intfuini. — Mr. 8tow' s letter wa« 
read, and the Board iiot{*d with satislaction that tlm 
Report was practically finished. 

Notf. — A n e.\tcn.sii)n ol service w'as granted to the 
inv^estigators in (f) anil (</) above iq* to the end of 
January I92il, and the (’bairman was authori/ed to 
extend this, if nee<‘ ^:iry. 

B. ■ Bejftih in I\farcli -AprU^ 1025. 

(v/) Jidliindur —No rcpDil had been reituvod 

Ironi Afr. Calvert, but the Honorary Scerotary inti- 
mated that, he understood that aftx^r a vi^it to the 
investigator in the village, Air. (’alvert bad decided 
that the investiuator, though not ])articiilarly satis- 
factory, shniihf U' retained. 

(b) LylhpHr hoiuntf Mi. Milne reported that 
Mr. Roberts, the Meml»ef-in-(*harg<‘ of tins inquiry, 
ha<l l>een in communicidion wnth the lyllajmr Agri- 
cultural College, and with lum as Director- of Auri- 
culiiire, in the hopi* of .securing the seiviie^ of S, 
Randhir Singh to eouijilete the w'oik of S. Jannal 
Singh, deceased. Mr. Miinc intimated tlmt therc 
were difficulties in tin* way, but lie hojH d that tho 
.SOI vices of S. Raiidliir Singh would ho put at tho 
disposal of the Board. Fading that, Mr. Roberts 
v'as authorised to select another man. 

C. — Bc'jvn o/»* Jnnt. 11^25. 

(a) JJisn<jr 1 nqniyy.— Air. Trevaski.i intimated that 
the investigator had enmpleted the limt thme ebapters 
of the questionnaire. It whs noted for the first* time 
that the int'cstigatoi w.is a n<)n-culti\ ating landowner 
m the ’village, and as a ix'sult tiie Board rccognj/ed 
that it W'Ul bc necessary to scrutinize his work With 
the gwatest care to see" that tin natural %*nch-ncy to 
distortion is overcome. 

(h) Data Cfhazi Khan Mr. Wilson* who 

ha« taken over charge of this inquiry, stated that the 
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village s jlccled was not typical the Dora Oha*/i 
Khan I>istrjct. After Home discussion it was decided 
that as a iicginning had Ix'en made, the inquiry 
«thould be completed. 

X suggestion was made for an inv|uiry in the 
Mu’/afYaruarh District, but it was ielt that this had 
iH'tter Im* postponed till Mr, Anderson returns from 
leave. 

(r) SiaihU rt‘port had biion reoeivetl 

from Mr. (’t)ainmn. 

1 , PuhlhnUofi/i.— 

{j^ A discussion took jiloce on the ]>ulicv which 
Hhould b<‘ pursued bv the Board in resfM^ct to publi- 
cations. It was decided — 

(i) that the r»uanl shovdd not confine itself to the 
publication of reports prepaied direcdly und:‘r its 
au^incf's, but w^<iuld welcome the submission of arti- 
c!(‘S and ivfiorts of a suitable nature Ironi meml»cra 
atid others ; 

(ii) that publication should not be decided upon 
until members had had a full opportunity for dis- 
cussion ; 

(iii) that iioi'mally th(‘ discussionc of the Board 
could not KuiUhly lie included in publications. 

(h) The JV'‘sident read a letter he had received 
from Professor Brij Naraiii deabne with Professor 
Myles' artude <»n *^'Hixbj Yrarji of Punjaf^ Food iViVev^ 
IsVil 19:20)". It was HuggesUd that iVofessor bn] 


T^arain ?hoiiUl write the matter up for the Indian 
Journal of ISconomics^ and ?,000 reprints could be had 
lor the Board. To this course, I rotessor Bri; Narain 
agioed. 

5. Trarelbny AUo(Lan>:e for Invediqnlors — Th? 
Honorary Si'cndary raised the question of Halting 
APowance in the cane of investigators. The Board 
decided that when an investigator halted away from 
his village with thf' wTitien consent of his Member- 
in-rharg<\ he should draw Halting APowance accord- 
ing to the “ Fiimlaineiital BuIch’'. 

t». Decay of the Iron indudry in the Punfah , — 
b. Mulk Raj s letter suggesting an inquiry into the 
above subject was read. Mi*. Kmerson suggcsteil 
that om* of tile reason** that had led to the dtelino of 
smelting was the scan*ity of timber for the pur]iose. 
L, Mulk Raj und(‘rtonk to make imjuiries on the 
matter, ami pul up a note for diFcussion* 

7. iUiialoqne. of hlconomic Literature. The Honorary 
Secretary reporlial that the clerk of th(^ Board had 
l»een engjiged in eatalogning the economic literature 
in the l.ahore Libraries in addition to bis other duties. 
With thi" volium* of officii work he now hail ])rogre‘as 
was very slow It was agreed th,t.t an additional 
eierh on Rs. bO to Hs. 7n should be taken on for two 
moil tin to allow the (derk of the I'oard to complete 
this eatalo:,iu‘. 


American Trade with India. 


The followinc statistical matter ia based on cable 
received from the Dopartinont of Commerce* Washing- 
ton, 1), V'. : — 

Export'^ and Import. 

Total irnfiorts into the United States, 
tlanuary, 1929 .. .. •• $416,706,000 

Total «»\ports from the United States, 
dauuary, 1920 .. $.'197,096,000 

Bxcess of imports over cx^iorts . . $ 19,670,000 
Q'rade tvith India. 

Imptirts from India to the United StaUvs, 

January 1920 .. •• $ 17,795,000 

Exjiorts to India from the United Slates, 

January 1926 .. .. • $ 3,715,000 

Excess ot imports overexjiorts . . $ 14,080,000 
Some of the more important items exported from 
the United States to India during January wore 
as follows 

Canned fruit .. .. 151,000 lbs. 

Dye fitutts . . . • 109,000 lbs. 

Kerosene . • • • 10,78*5,000 gallons. 

Lubricating oil .. 1,144,000 gallons. 

Machinery, all kinds . $ .500,000 

TimuHl jilate . . . . 9,036,000 lbs. 

Tinned sheets . . . . 2,082,000 lbs. 

pi^X's and litting.s . . 1,417,000 lbs. 

Bolte and nuts .. .. 48,000 lbs. 

Automobiles , . . . 135 

Automobiles (Canadian manu- 
facture)* . . • . 980 

Trucks . * • * 1S9 

Trucks (Canadian manufacture) 316 


Note . — Total exports of automobiles and trucks 
from the United StatiCs to all ooun tries in January 
were 71,312 valued at $ 17,886,000. Canada export- 
ed 1,399 trucks and 3,760 automobiKs in January. 

Some of the more important items imported from 
India to the United iState.s during January worn 
as fol!ow‘« ; — 

Burlap .. .. .. 57,327,000 lbs. 

.lute . . . . . . 12,000 tons. 

Haw Cotton . . . . 384.000 lbs. 

Goat skins . . . . 2,260,000 lbs. 

Shellac . . . , 2,287,000 lbs. 

Tea .. .. .. 820,000 lbs. 

Mica . . . . . . 26,000 lbs. 

Castor seed .. .. 7,783,000 lbs. 

Maiigauosc ore . . . . 3,000 tons, 

Myrabolaiis . . . . 1,000 tons. 

Wool . . . . . . 838,000 lbs. 

Tcade with (Jeylon. 

Imports to the United States from 
Ceylon, January 1926 . . . . $7,577,000 

Exports to Ceylon from the United 

States, February 1926 .. $ 172,000 

Excess of imports over exports . , $7,405,000 

Some of the more important items exported from the 
United States to Ceylon during January wore : — 
Automobiles . . . . . . 76 

Trucks .. .. .,17 

laibricating oil . . 22,000 gallons. 

Kerosene . . . . 10,000 gallons. 

Important exports from Ceylon to the United 
States during Janua^ included 70,8.58 lbs. rubber 
and 11,704 lbs. tea. 



Books in Brief. 

Short Reviews of Recent Books. 


The Evolution of Provincial Finance in 
British India. 

By H. R. Anibedkar, D.Sc. (Ecoii). Messrs. 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Orchard House, West- 
minster, London. 15 sh, net. 

This is a timely monograph on a subject of 
current semi-political interest in this country , 
A problem of the Post-Reiorm period has been the 
ftoancial relation of the Central and Provincidl 
(Governments in India. Mr. Ambedkar lias provid 
ed for us in this volume an exposition of what that 
relation is which is both admirable and suggestive. 
In view of the fact that the subject is now under 
tlie active consideration »f both peoples and Govern 
ments in ‘^4;his country, we would invite wide 
publicity to this brilhantly written book. Pro! 
Seligman of the ('Columbia University, New York, 
writes with appreciation of its contents and ue 
fully endorse his opinion of its worth and value 
The author is, in our view, unnecessarily apologetn' 
in not dealing with the subject of Local Finance 
We would rather commend his reservation of this 
topic to a separate publication, Partunilar altcn- 
iion should bo drawn, at tlie present moment, to 
Part IV of tlu' work where the author considers 
the position of Provincial I'lnance under tin* 
Keforms Act and furinshes us with a critique ot the 
changes introduced by it. Altogether a commenda- 
ble work of great merit and scliolai.sliip, well written 
and well pre.sented. 

Borderlands of Economics. 

liy Kadliakamal Mukerjec, m.a , rh.i).. Professor 
<j 1 Kconornics and Six nilogy, faickiiow University. 
Messrs. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Riiskin House, 
-K), Mns(*uin Street, London W.(J. 1. 12.s/i (u/. not 

This IS a great work which strikes, if not new 
ground, at least groiuul largely ’yet uncovered 
Dr, Milker jtje’.s greatest (|iiahfjcation for a work of 
this kind is his splendid .synthetic skill in exliibiting 
coinphcatod issues in a few, simple and direct 
words. This lare virtue is seen to considerable ad- 
vantage in the present work. Though, in ntter 
humility, he calls it “ frankly prefatory” in scope 
and treatment, it la>s down a mode of approach 
to Economic Science generally that is apt to be 
too largely forgotten. Man is a Man for a’ tliat 
seems to bo the basic idea. We would not go into 
details of the work or its contents here, for it is one 
that ought to appeal individually to each Economic 
student. It is attractively written, e.specially when 
vve consider the nature of the ground covered 
by it and onght to enhance the already high 
reputation that its author has won for himself. 

Oeeident and the Orient. 

By Valentine Chirol, sometime Director of the 
Foreign Department of the Times, The University 
of Chicago Press, Illinois, U.S.A. 

We owe an apology to the Publishers of this work 
for the delay that has occurred in noticing it. The 
ifelay, though unavoidable, has enabled us to read it 
through and through. Sir Valentine deserves to be 
congratulated on the highly readable set of Lectures 
hedelivered on the Harris Foundation in 1924. The 
Harris Foundation Lectures* at the University of 


Chicago, made possible by the heirs of Mr. tY Mrs. 
Harris, were instituted in 1923 for promoting 
Wor Id-Know It id gti among \mencans. It is a good 
sign of the tunes that America feels (hat there is 
need for the promotion of a better nncler.stamiing on 
the part of its citi/eiis of the other peoples of the 
world. Such an understanding would doubtless 
lead to improved international relations and to a 
more enlightened world-order. Sir V^ilentine as 
the first Lecturer on tht^ Foundation, has aerordingly 
chosen a subject of supreme interest — the* lelations of 
the Occident with the Orient — and has applied his 
fertile imagination to it in his usual masterly man- 
ner. Rut unfortunately for the reader in the Orient, 
it has not been in the sympathetic manner he has a 
right to expect fiom so great a writer. A sympatlie- 
tic presentation of the (Orient is wliat is lequired . 
we do not say that truth should lie maimed or de 
spoiled but then* is all the difference between a 
treatment tli.A.t is de.struclivply critical and one tliat 
IS positively helpful wdiile not hurling truth. It is 
the mental attitude that matters in a case of this sort 
and it is the one thing that I's lacking in Sir Valen- 
tine’s delineation ot the Orient. In the very fiisi Lec- 
ture this IS more tlian visible, 'riirkey, in its latest 
phase, is not ipiite pleasing to Sir Vnlentiiu*. We 
would rather see that he gives ercdit to lier. Her 
position with Jlrjtain io-day--we are writing irnmedi* 
niely after tlie signing of the Anglo-Turkish Treaty 
at Angora - belies his prognostications to a great ex- 
tent, Western people should approach their Jiastern 
liretiiren with a greatfir dash of llie human feeling 
that seems unfortunately to evaporate when tluiy talk 
of Eastern peoples or problems. Human etjuahty 
should be a fundamental ai tide of faith with the West 
if it desires to understand the Hast. Tlie West should 
eliminate its feeling for and prejiuhcts against l^acc 
and Colour, and if it did, it would soon reach a posi- 
tion more satisfactory to itself. One sentence ought 
to do to indicate Sir Valentine’s ]>ias. Turkey, he 
says, has already Ixiguii to scrap her old financial ob- 
ligations. Has slip? He hnnseU says slie has ‘‘not for- 
mally repudiated” ihpin. II .so, whtireislhe necessity 
for this imperfect generalization of uncertain validity? 
As it ib vve must state thai lus otherwise fine 
Lecture 11 (The I\'issiTig of the Ottoman Empire) 
ends lamely and even uiisnggesliv ely. It is charac- 
teristic of Sir Valentine that the separation of Reli- 
gion from State in Turkf‘y does not win his approba- 
tion. He IS a politician and no more ! What of the 
Ivuropean scramble in Turkey and the economic 
pressure winch, he says, the Turk does not under- 
stand. If the Turk closed the trade route to the 
Orient and opened the way for tlie discovery of 
.\merica, what has the western Euro|:)ean done in 
Turkey itself? The impartial critic will answer that 
the record is not by any means a justifiable one. In 
Lecture HI f The Peculiar Case of I'Ggypt ) we 
have the same attitmle exhibited in stronger 
form, ” For the Egyptian,’* says Sir Valentine, 
” has not yet put off the old Adam.” Then again vve 
have the follovving -They (the Egyptians) •‘may 
find the task of governing themselves more difficult 
than they imagine”, though he is free to admit, that 
“ they ba.se their claim to make the attempt on a 
principle winch the Occident cannot detiy, namely, 
that it is through freedom and the exercise of 
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independent responsibility that nations ran in the long 
run alone learn to govern themselves.” Lecture IV is 
devoted to “The Cireat British Experiment in India”. 
Mahatma Gandhi comes in for considerable atten- 
tion. He IS rather inaccurately described as “a Hindu 
but of the somewhat lowly caste of Hunnias, or 
traders”. A Bunnia is, \\c believe, a Vaisya and so 
a twice-born. flow is he “ lowly ” born as Sir 
Valentine terms it ? “ Lowly “ is, we rather think, 

an altogether objectionable, if not needlessly offen- 
sive, term to use in this connection. Such a charac- 
terization cannot add to the strength of Sir 
Valentine’s argument against him or his political 
creed. I>ycr’s action at Amritsar is termed “ ruth- 
less”. lie thinks tliat the new assemblies in India 
have “ on the whole’ ‘ shown a great deal of capacity 
and discretion”. Sir Valentine is too shrewd not to 
use the argument “ of the duty towards the scores 
of millions ol inarticulate Indians ’’ etc , etc. This 
speaks for the diplomat in him and not the states- 
man. The retort i.s easy on the basis of the familiar 
ar^tiiticnfuni ad honuucf/i. Naturally for Sir 
Valentine “the critical period of transition in India” 
may “ prove longer and more difficult than was 
anticipated wlien India received five years ago her 
great constitutional charter.’’ That “charter is 
the great expfiriment and she owes it, wo are told, 
*' not only to herself but to the Indians, and even 
those who now' re\ ile her, to go througli w'ith it.” 
There is a great deal of rhetoric in this and the 
Other chapter.s wc have reviewed but it is indicative 
of popular prejudice's current in tiie West and not- 
wc regret to llav(^ to record — svmpathctic polu-ics 
which is what the Harris Foundation aims at. Wo 


have written enough to make our criticism of Sir 
Valentine’s lines of thought clear and so shall rest 
content by inviting the reader to the Lectures which 
should be read and pondered more by peoples in the 
Grient than in the Occident. 

English Constitutional History. 

ByD. J. Medlpy, .M.A., I’rofessor of History in 
the University of Glasgow. Sixth Edition. Basil 
Blackwell, Broad Str^'et, O.vford. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Bombay and Madras. 

Though this IS a volume intended primarily for 
students, we would w'armly commend it for use by 
publicists in India. It is comiiendious and up-to-date 
to a degree. To pass through sin editions, a book 
of this nature should possess real merit. And this 
book does pos.sess that merit. It is well conceived 
and well written. It is both descriptive •and critical. 
In India no subject is at present better or more dis- 
cussed than the “ Liberty of the Subject” and the 
hc.st and most informing trc.'itment of it that wc 
liave rerentlv seen is to be found in this book. 
Then again, “ Revenue and Taxation ” is another 
topic of the hour and Mr. Medley's account of it in 
the constitutional hi.story of ICiigland is redolent 
with suggestion. The Appendix is clevott'd to im 
portanl c.ases in constitutional law, a by no means 
unimportant feature ol the work. If a closer 
knowledge of India is a desideratum among English- 
men generally, a clearer knowledge of the constitu- 
tional history of JCngland is more than so among 
Indians of to-day. A book like tliis will paw the wav 
for th.nt much desired better knowledge. 


A New Series of Practical Books for Practical Men. 


TRADE. 


Rs. A. 


A. 


Clock Ropairlng and Making 

bamud 

. 6 

0 

Watch Repairing and Cleaning 

, . (lamird 

. 6 

0 

GasRtting and Appliances 

- • ffnggfi 

. 6 

(1 

Plumbing (in two vob.) 

. . Bluko 

. 6 

0 

Electric Ught Fitting 
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. 5 

0 

Bricklaying 

. . Hammond 

Q 

s 

Mechanical Dentistry 

. . Hunter 

. 6 

(1 

Electro Plating 

. , Watt 

. 5 

0 

House Painting, Graining, etc. 

. . Davidson 

7 

8 

Carpentry and Joinery 

. . lYedgolrl 

. 6 

0 

Roof Carpentry 

. . Colli nga 

2 

8 

Steel Square and Roofing 

. . Draper 

2 

8 

Lathe Work 

. . Hasluck 

. 6 

0 

Cabinet Maker’s Guide 

Bitmoad 

. ;t 

8 

French Polishing and Enamelling 

. . Bitmeud 


8 

Damp Walls 

. . Blake 

. 8 

8 

Art oi Building 

. . Allen 

. 6 

0 

Builders’ Accounts 

. . Keen 

. G 

U 

Upholstering and Cutting out 

. . Bitmeail 

. 2 

8 

Boot Repairing 

. . I/ird. 

. 6 

0 

Metal Plate work 

. . Barrett 

. 3 

8 

The Cotton Industry . . 

. . Crabtrot' 

. 6 

0 

Motor Car Mechanism and Management Shepherd 

. 4 

8 

Engineering Drawing . . 

' . . Malden 

. 8 

8 

Jigs, Tools, and Fixtures 

. . (.latee 

. 8 

8 

Engineer’s Screw Cutting 

. . Pull 

2 

8 

£Dgine.^r*s Measuring Tools .. 

. . Pull 

.’ 4 

8 

Coal Mining 

. . Cockin 

. 6 

0 

Geometry for Technical Students 

. . Spragui' 

. 1 

8 


Woodworking Machinery . . 

iisll 

3 8 

Practical Chemistry 

Martin 

2 8 

ART AND CRAFT WORK. 


Goldsmith’s Handbook 

Cep . . net 

(5 0 

Modem Fretcutting 

Makinson 

2 8 

Woodcarving for Amateurs . . 

A Lad3' 

2 8 

Illuminating and Missal Painting 

Wbilhaixl 

6 0 

Letter Painting Made Easy . . 

Budcnock 

2 0 

FARM AND GARDEN. 


Veterinary Aid 

Archer 

7 8 

Bees for Pleasure and Profit . . 

Samson 

3 8 

Pot Plant Culture 

Davidson 

6 0 

Vegetable Culture 

Davidson 

4 8 

TECHNICAL. 



Electrical Horology 

Langman 

7 8 

Aluminium Repairing 

Platfc 

3 0 

Wireless Telephones 

Erskine-Morry 

4 8 

Alternating Currents 

Larncr 

6 0 

BUSINESS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Foreign Commercial Correspondent . . 

Baker 

7 8 

Lessons in Commerce 

Gambaro 

5 0 

Spanish Dictionary 

Elwea 

6 0 

Portuguese Dictionary 

Elwes 

8 8 

Slide Rule 

Hoare 

4 0 
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facilities, the region Avill be able to maintai?n 
in health and comfort, a nuieii larger ])Oj)ula- 
tion than it does at th<* pieseiit tijne. 

Let me take this opjjertunity of assurii'g 
the people of these dish’icls that nusisines for 
their economic, and sn(Maj betterment are 
nearest to iny heart and will contiiuu* to 
engage the earnt'st. atttfuticm of niy (govern- 
ment. The irrigatifm facihtitvs ))rovided by 
the Bhadra jiroject will ajipiecjably increase 
production in tliis tract. II jit^ojile <‘o-op(‘raie 
and make this work a success, a reservoir on 
this river will come sooner or later to aid both 
irrigation and ]}ower su])|)ly. The ipiCvstion of 
the oonstruidiou of a ivscsrvinr across the 
Kumudval-i near Anjana-pur in the Shikarpur 
Taluk is under activi' (lonsideratitm and we 
are hoj)ing to obtain better r(‘snlts from 
Siilekere tank by improving its working. 

We have started the Bhadravati Iron 
Works in this neighboiirliood as a measure of 
industrial devidojmient for the State. Some 
56 miles of tramway are alri'ady in opciatiou 
for the servie.e, of tliese works. We are about 
to resume railway construe! ion in tln^ Sliimoga 
District. St(‘ps have b(‘en taken for improving 
the sanitation in rural area.s, a small eslablisli- 


ment lias been sanctioned to promote the 
extension of village communieat.ions, and quite 
recently, schemes wwe sanctioned to jirovide 
])iped watiM- snpjily to the towns of Koppa, 
Miuligere, Kalasa and Kadur. A H])ec.ial grant 
has been allotted for tlii‘ (‘Xteiision of the water 
supply of Sliimoga. Measures for giving medi- 
cal assist anci‘ are being extended. We are 
anxious to further extend e.ducatioii and to 
[)lae,e at the disposal of the landliolder, tlie 
tenant, tin* artisan, and the trader every 
facility within t-lie resoureijs of Government for 
improving his individual iiieome and technical 
skill. It is my t^arnest wish that no avenues 
should be, left unexplored to revive the pros- 
])eri1y of the Malnad and that the leading 
men of tli<‘S(^ parts vshould oo-operatc enthu- 
siastir'ally with Government in giving effect. to» 
the various juactical measures contemplated. 

L(‘t ns hop(' that the construction of this 
work may f)rov(‘ th(‘ precursor of a series of 
irrigation sc.hcmies t.o Ix' e.onst ruet-ed iii future 
in the Tnngabhadra valley and in Malnad 
}>arts generally. 

With llic'se remarks, 1 havi' great jileasure 
in dnxdai ing 1 lie Bhadra Anicut and Cliannel 
Woi ks open. 


Agriculture in Bihar and Orissa- 1924-25. 

By “Viator”. 


There is no province in India, the history 
of the Agricultural ]>e]»artment. ni whic.h will 
rejiay careful study by the Royal ( ’omiuissioii 
on Agrie.ultur(‘ than it will in Bihar and Orissa. 
For the Royal Commission will lealize there 
to a greater extent than auywhcue cIm* the 
difficult ii’s against wdiii li th(‘ Department has 
to contend and the prejudic.es it still har» to 
surmount. Mr. Dobbs, the DiriM'.toi ol Agri- 
culture, in his last annual report has, perhaps 
as a forlorn hope, abandoned the nsiial form 
in whicJi siudi re])ort.s are cast. He has left 
the reader to gather almost all the lac.ts and 
hgures bearing on Mu* [uogress of the Dcfiart- 
meiit from the reports of t lu* De.jnity Dire(‘tor 
and scientific, officers winch an* a.it ached to 
his own re|)ort and »{evoted (he latter 
almost entirely to an explanation of the ob- 
ject-iii at which he and jiis staff are anning. It 
is a sad commentary on t he intelligence of the 
educated classes in Biluu* that, ^siudi an expla- 
nation should bo necessary and it* is miudi to be 
desired that his justification for the exist eiuio 
of an Agricultural Department should be read, 
marked, learned and inwardly digested by 


the legislators wdio have, time and again, not. 
only declim*il to sanction any increase in 
expemditun* on the Diqiartimmt. but have 
actually cut down its superior staff just when 
it most need(‘d increasing* The Royal Com- 
mission might \vell maki* an endeavour to 
asccrlain how far tlie Legislative Council 
truly represents the agriiudtural po]>nlation 
in this matter. 

Here in tlu* mon* fortunate south of India 
where both In Mysore and in the neighbour- 
ing jiruviuce of Madras the cry ih for au 
expansion instead (vf a (uirtailment of the 
aiaivities of the Agrie-ultural Dejiartment., 
the soundm*ss of the pro])ositioTis set forth 
by Mr, Dobbs needs no demonstration. The 
fir.st of these is the necessit y for local experi- 
ment in order to obtain the exact knowledge 
which is necessary before, any changi*. in local 
]>ra(*tice cam be recommended by the Depart- 
ment. The second is the Jiecessity that 
local ex])erinu‘nt sliould be carried out by the 
right men, that is, liy men who have received 
a training in scientific methods wdiich enables 
them j)roper]y to evaluate the results of 
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cxpefinuMit. The young man frcvsh frojn u 
British, Aineri('an or Indian AgriciihiuM! 
College e.annot in tiie nature of tljings know .m.,s 
much about agriculture as tJie ryot wlio has 
been engaged ij) it all his life. What, Ik* .{<>♦'« 
know fai‘ better than the ry<it is hiS own innl- 
tations and how much lie has still tt) h'arn 
from practical experience. The training m 
se-ientilic metfuKl he has rec.eiv(*d enabh‘s him 
to put that }>ractiGal experience to the he.si 
possible use, to get more bonetit from u m 
two or three years than the ryot would in .i 
■difeiime and to jiass on tiiat beiielit, 

Mr. Dobbs candidly adjints that th*- Agn* 
cultural Department ia Bihar ami f)iissn, u.- 
elsewhere, tried to run before it eouhl walk 
in other words that it started on ]>ro]>agandii 
before it had anything to pro[)aga((‘. It wa.-^ 
not untd Jlljd tlial- an attempt was nunh* in 
real earnest to rectify t he mistake. Ibi- 
liickily by the- time, that the Dejiartimmt had 
as the result of com'cntrating on lo(*al c‘Xp(*n- 
ments, di'finite imfirovements wlm h it 
could i(‘(;oniniend w'lth conlideme and had 
elaborated a schenu* for dividing tin' prov- 
ince II]) into cli‘arly ilotincd agricultuial 
traids, <‘ach witJi a. i)<‘|)nty and Assistant 
Director in cliarge of a farm wliicli was intend- 
ed to b(‘ till* foe, us of activity for the 
Israel, the L^^gislatl ve (Council, tired perhaps 
of waiting foi* r(‘sults whicli have seemed 
nevtu* to lx* I'cmiing, r(‘fused to heed and 
riitlilessly mutilated the proposals. Tin* 
loss to tlic Brovince has been mcah iilafile 
Take Dahia jiaddy alone, the variety which 
the Department has evolved for poor lands 
which are liable tr> drought. The estiniat(*d 
outturn of tins vaniety in t he Bontli Bihar 
Range in 1921-25 was half a lakh of niaiiuds 
more than wouhl have been that of the best 
local variety grown on the same land. This 
meant an additional t,wo lakhs of rupees in 
the cultivators’ pockets, and in tlu? right 
pockets too, for the })oor lands wliich siifl(‘r 
from drought ari* usually precisely those 
which ar(' cultivated by the poor man who can 
least afford to lose Ins croj). Dahia ])add\ is 
the outstanding aebieverneiit of the. Agricnl- 
turaf lX‘partiuent in Bihar but tliero is iMerv 
reason to believe tliat if tlie Department had 
not been starved of staff and funds alike it 
wouM have done for other crops what it has 
done for paddy and would fiy (his time have 
found other varieties of pad(!y suited as is 
Dahia to special conditions. As it is. but 
little has been accomplished. As the R(*port 
of the Iwliaa Sugar Comniittee showed, Bihar 
is a province which offers exceptional scope. 


lor the. ('ult ivet ion of imj>!()ved variet ies of 
c;i,ne. (’. 215, one of tin* tbjmbiiton* s(‘(‘dlings, 
is being grown on an iiMira.sing -Uiongh still 
a very small scale -in Oiesu but the bulk of 
the w'ork on cam* in that piirt ol the Proviiu'-e 
w]h<;li needs it' most --tin' (list nets norrh of the 
(ii;nges--has been dont* not und(*r tli(‘ auspif^os 
of t.ii(' loe.al Agricultural Departnnmt but under 
thost of the Pusa R<‘searcij Inst i lute. The 
.Minatiori m Hilmi is given in a nutshell in a 
remark of Mr. Slievrard, tin* Dejmt y Diri'ctor 
in charge of tin* South Bihar Rangng who 
pomis out that though gioundnut gives a 
r(‘Uirn of Its, KM) an a(*i<' Iroin land on whndi 
tin* nsn;i.l* crop is liorsegram. the return from 
which IS only Bs. Id, tlierr* an* only 4 12 acres 
uiuh r P in lii.s range and tin* diihciiliy and 
suspicion which hav(' to br* overconu* before 
the cro]) e.an b<' liemonst lated itiid introductnl 
an* surprising. The tnitli is that- (‘nlightcncd 
landlords mean (*nlight<'iu‘d teminfry. Where 
the edne.aled classes as in Bihar view^ the 
Agricultural Department with sueh ill-coiiC(jaled 
dislike, it is only natural tluit the ti'iiantry 
should j)ay so littli* het^d to its counsel. Sooner 
or lal(‘r, there will be a e-hunge and the people 
of Bihar will follow' tjie, example of almost 
(^very other jiart ol India and awake to the 
value of scientifii*. agncultun*. Possibly the 
Royal Commission may be able* to do some- 
Ihing to arouse It from its slumbers. In the 
nn‘antiiiK\ tin* Dejiartment culu only go on as 
it is going, juishing as rapidly as it can with 
its limited staff and funds the, imjiroved 
vari(‘(.ics of (.rops it has (*voIved and tin*, iin- 
prov<*,mei.ts in u-gne-ult nral practice* and the 
lertilizers it Las dis(U)vei'ed tt) be best, suited t-o 
lo(*.al comlilions, in short, as Mr. Dobbs puts 
it, training tin* staff ,‘.,nd amassing the know- 
ledg(^ and maUirials n(‘e.<‘ssary for future 
.nlvauci*. But it is u])-liill w'ork and Mr. 
Dobbs and las staff would have wary excuse 
tor feeling iluwiihearted at tinns. It wdl be 
interesting to watch t he fate at the hands of 
the Legislative (Vmneii of the sc]i(*ni<‘ for the 
e.xpansion of tlie work of tin* Agricultural 
Engineering braneli and also for I lie I'stablish- 
ment of a farm \Mth a Mew to building up a 
herd of dual purpOvSi* animals, that is, of 
draught c.attle with 0 gmod milking c.ajiacity. 
11 tln^se fad to gc^t through, wh* sliall despair 
of the Province. • 

The training given by tiie Boy Scouts and 
Mr, Cecil Sharp’s dancjiig on the sDsthetic 
side, I consider to be the two greatest edu- 
cational movements of the age, — Dr. W, B, 
D. Rouse. 



Statistical Information in Canada. 

By The Editor. 


In the Marcli issue (d fndtislnal (Janada, 
attention was dirocUul U> a uiuvtuntuil ir. the 
Uniiod States having for its object tlie ;iit;tin- 
nnuit of gn^ater economies in (iisLnliiition and 
the elimination of ]>eriotls of business de- 
pression. This ])jj.d its ('.Kpressitm in two 
national distribution eoidereiuws, whie.h were 
hold at Washmgtoa, and ai wliiidi many trade 
bodies w<‘ie re|U*(‘sru)ted. A number ol e.mn- 
mittees were appointed, wiiieh Imvc^ berm 
wmrking on variou.s (dias<*s of 7 Ik* dnstribution 
problem, aip) among l liem was one vvhieli took 
up the question of the eolirMuion of business 
figures as a means lo wards arumniphsliing 
eeonomii's in (list.rif)ution. Th(‘ eonelusions 
of tliis I'.ommit t-ee on statistdes given in 

the March issm*. these indicaiing the desira- 
bility of <‘Xt<mding and im])roving the vanmis 
soilrces of statist iejd information in 1 h<‘ United 
rStatr‘s. Krom April issiu', \v<‘ notr^ that 
in Camula steady pri)gi'(»ss is lieing imuie In 
tln^ direction fmmshmg the business 
niunity wdth statistical iid‘ormari(m along many 
lines of aehvit}. In rhe Dominion Kuo an ol* 
Statistics tliei'e exists a good mnil of the m’gan- 
izacion, as hnist' of a prejimmarv kind, iiiat 
was re,conunemir'-d for tin' Umtisl Sta.tes In 
the Statistics Act' oi \\lnch estabb-lied 

the Biioniu, then* is (on1aim‘d tin; basic h‘gis- 
la-lion I hat is rr'qmKnl. In 1 le* yean; since lUlH 
there has b(*en built iijian orga,nizat ion which, 
with two or thiee i‘M.c j»1 ions, now controls 
practically t he whole of tin* ohic.iai statistics of 
Canada. 

The work that lias bi‘cm orga-nized to <*ate 
um]<T tin* Buivau of Statisfics r'ovcrs 

(1) Demography, inclhcling (a) The Census, 
(h) Vital Statistics, iinri (r) Statistics of Migra- 
tion ; (2) .Social Statistics, e.t; , eriiniiiology, 
education ; (d) Production Statistics, ui eluding 
(ri) agriculture, (/i) fislicrics, (( ) forestry, (d) 
mining and metallurgy, (e) water powers and 
central electric stations, (/) general manufactures 
and (a"") cou.slructiou ; (4) External Trade— im- 
ports and exports ; (5) Internal Trade— market- 
ing of grain, live-stock, animal products, ^etc..— 
cold storage— prices, whol esale and rctatf ; (b) 
Transportation and Comnuinications— railways, 
tramways, express companies, shipping, tele- 
graphs, telephones ; (7) Finance— dominion, pro- 
vincial and municipal— currency, hanking, inte- 
rest, exchange, security prices, etc. : (8) General— 
The Year Book of Canada, Barometrics. 

Con.siderab]<‘ jirogrcss has beiui made in 
Oaiiadn in the cent ralizat ion of statistical 
organization and tho Dominion Bureau af 


StatiftticH iH working 111 cIoho (*.o-o])cration not 
only wutli tin* dt‘]>arl molds at Ottawa, but with 
the various provincial (l(‘})artm(mts and with 
oth<T organizations which arc in a povsition to 
collect information. In Jn.nuary the Bureau 
iiiaugiir}i.lea the jmblicalion of a ‘‘MontJily 
ilevmw <d‘ Oamniian Business Statistics/’ 
wliich will be found exc-eeningly useful by those 
business nn*] wlio wish to kee]) posted on the, 
latest tuends in industry and commerce. TJiis 
Monthly Revu^w bring, d togelluu’ ail the stati,S“ 
Deal inibrimdion wiiicii is now available, 
bearing tn any way on tin* busines.s situation. 
It rcvi( vvs iiies(‘ statist ic.s and co-r(*]al(‘s (hem 
in sueli a \\a\ (hat tin* readir is able to size 
lip faiijy well ( In* sit nation in tlii* Dominion. 

'i his I'cVievN esuTesponds, as far as the limited 
niejim.s at the disposal oi the Ihirean will ])( J - 
mit, to the monthly survey of ciirreiii business 
in t-he I'mled St;i.les. 

*‘Thi: final concept in the organization of the 
Bureau is that of .1 national lahoratoiy for social 
and iwoiionm research, ' writi’s R tl Coats, 
Dominion Slatistieian, in one of Ins rei)ort& to 
till (knernmeiit “Statistics are not merely a re- 
cord ol what has heen, Init are for use in jdan- 
niiig what shall hi ; it is the duty of ;i statistical 
bnre.tn to assi.'.t dircetl}' in the day-to-day jiroh- 
leins of adimmstration, as well as lo provnlc 
tin ir theoretic Isiekgroiind. The aelion of several 
huge universities in establishing research de- 
turtments and the endownneiit of the National 
Hnreau of lu'oiioimc Research in the United 
Stales are suggestive here. One of the most 
significant of recent develojinieuts in admini- 
stration n- the extent to which statistical organi- 
zation has been increased as a guide to policy. 
The United States has recently made statistical 
organi/aljon the subject of a special report to 
(‘oiigress by tlie official Bureau of Efficiency 
(a report, it may be pointed out, that confirms 
in its recommendations the line of action taken 
in Canada). In Germany the Central Statistical 
Department has been for many years one of the 
niost powerful engines of government, its organ- 
ization perinealing the country, embracing several 
subsidiary state bureaus and .some forty munici- 
pal offices. Italy reorganized statistics as a war 
measure ; Spam has done the same during the 
present year ; most European countries have 
centralized statistics. The progress already 
made in Canada has attracted favourable com- 
ment bolli inside and ovitsidc the country. 
I'hough the usefulness of the Bureau has only 
begun, ill the past three years the applications to 
it for data by the public have been more than 
trebled. From an organization standpoint the 
Bureau may be said already to have laid the 
foundations for a service which under construc- 
tive development will permit it to rank with that 
of any other country of similar institutions and 
conditions, '' 



Yhe Daily Bread Problem. 

By Jamshed N. R. Mehta, 

Presidni t, Karoch i M imicipaU iy 


If any of yon have (H)nio this cvoiiin^, In rr, 
with a hopo that 1 have ready c-uL out sofu iuo, 
by which everyone will be- alile 1o t^ani b) 
to-inoiTow morning, it will be a gu ai dis- 
a})poit)tmefit. My i<lea is jusl to ha\v‘ a 
series of talks on 1 fie subjt'ci if om* ran find 
sonn*. way out of f ids jn'oblein whicii is geMoig 
very a<m1e all throughout t he world, 'the o1 Ik'T 
day lhf‘ Ameriean lee.tMr<n’ in Karachi tolo iis 
that in Ciidia., at ])n‘s{‘ut, hardly 10% 
able to get enijiloynient or earn their breail. 
Jt is so in all rtuint 

Mow IT ])KVKLOPKD? 

It is necessaiy to tra(r(‘ for a fen ndiiulen 
liow it grew stag(^ by si-age, in ordin* i-o iindei- 
staiKl (jfulam principles whieh are the i'o<»t-s 
of this d(‘(5ayiug tre('. In ancunit tinn's, 
])eo])h‘ livisl mostly in villages. Each one wjis 
a worker. Me oi* six*- mad(‘ sound hing. 11 
A iuad(‘ sho(*s, and V* made e.Ioi hes, A would 
make an extra p.i.ir of shoes and 13 wf)uld make 
an exlra dozen ol e.Iothes and exrJiange arti- 
cles witJi (‘acii otinu'. Ptmple jnu'cliased a.ll 
necessarii.s (d' liie tlnni by exi-lianges. Some 
who deve(<»[)(‘d higlier arts made Ixauitiful 
ariicles and took to the (-ities and towns. 
Here again they exchanged their goorjs. The 
niere-hants weiil out in sailing ships to Foreign 
r.ouiilnes and also sold and bought there liy 
exchange systinu. They brought again arti 
ede-s made in Foreign (uuuiiritvs t-o their native 
lands. Men wiu’r* ^content to work hard, 
make enough extra ari-itdes to be able t(» live 
happily. 

Origin of Money. 

Some ingcMiious brains then found a common 
medinin, as the trade increesisl loj' buying 
and selling. Some u,'>ed kawris, iron or brass 
square jiressed tablets or silver piec<*s. As 
silvi'r aud gold wito found in snialh r fpianti- 
ties, and were valuabh', tiiese altraetod man- 
kind and bi‘cam(* medium of tiansai^tions. 
And a Imnger for (xiileeting tln'se silver and 
gold coins, a.s many as om^ could, grew con- 
siderably. With th(^ establishinonts of Govern- 
ment Treasury, promissory notes were intro- 
duced : but oven up to last few years, in our 
country, only silver or gold was accepted. 
I used to notice firms like Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers and others used to send lakhs of 
rupees in cash to Punjab to pay for grain, 
e'eeds, etc. The progress increased tlie hunger 


for collection o<' gold and s'lvm-. b;i,lrr on 
the ine.rcased and 4‘X])an(iiMl ]t;nking system 
(;aiiie in ami as branein‘s wen' esiahlislK'd in 
ail small or Ijirge, lown.^. people now desiri' (o 
s('(' the (Wc'dit sidi* of tlc'ir baidvU'.jj a<‘rount. 
as large as possibh'. All t hes(' stag('s e-onti- 
nuaily hnl to increjist'd ibseont-ent. 

Itirsn TO THE CrxiES. 

8ide l>y sidi' u-oise the industrial grculh 
a.nd wlnu'e an artieh' was minle oix* by oiii', 
maiiiifact living prmx'sses brought out thousands,. 
Tlje O'snll \v.».s that in (‘vmy cminliy, j)eo]>le 
Ix'gan to rush out from vill.iges and were 
hill'd by indust ries \\hie-h were im^sllv emitred 
in the citic's. Large eapilais weie sunk in 
machinery, buddings, stnc ks, iaiul. and in 
building I’esich'iices, houses, palc-ces. I'tc. Tin* 
urowt li was earru'd out x-i a ])ae.e wIji'P vse .soon 
lound our over-product ion ('vervwhere in 
most of the aiticles. The resn’K was either (o 
face unemploynu'id liy stojiping ol manufae-- 
luringor simding out artic'-les lor expoil, 
thus v\e eidei't'd into a e.oinjx'til ion with otlier 
countries a.nd othi'r ludions w hiiJMiltimately 
iv'sulted in a physical w.ir and t h(‘ commcrc-ial 
war is .still raging on and e\« ry day is b«‘ 
coming fiii’ioiis. To-dji,v vv<- iim* thus our 
(’conondc lib' stramh'd. MungiT lor nniking 
nion(?y, di.scontmd, and tins c(‘ononnc strand- 
ing have brought a.bou! iii all countries aeiit-e 
nneinployinent . 

Aoditionae MrsTAKEB: FimrATioN Folly. 

In oiir courd'iN' we have to sidb'r fot a gr.ivc 
f(d]y. We a.dopted a system of e-ilu(ai.tion 
which ruined ns. i do not wish to throw 
any responsibilit y as it- wa.s done uneonsi'iously 
but it must, now open om* eyi's. Evi'ry idiild 
in fmtia was fornim'jy trained to loJIow llie 
ioot.stejis of Ins father. Me or she Ava.^' la-iight to 
use hands, (‘ye.s, and feet to work liard and 
prexlufM*, and was givmi gene.ra! kn(4vvhMige of 
!if('. But the sy.steiii o! fsiue-alion nnuh' our 
children to (jonqilctely gi\e up using of liamts 
and legs, tiny were l^ept on books only. In- 
stea.(t of selecting a. b'W' ol tliem for higher 
education, everyone rushed to eoliegi'.s ami 
learned professions, Tims oiir mentality 
changed in the wrong diriMdiim, our hamhs 
bocamc too soft to Avork and we began to look 
upon haml-wm*k and labour as lower and we 
Io,si the dignity of labour. This tragedy 
occurred in almost every house. 
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The Unemployment. 

Wbat IS t lic‘ result i Every learjie(j {.irofession 
is full With starving lUeii and women without 
work. It is a shocking sigiit . This 3 "ear the 
Karacihi Engineering ('ollege will give ns 
25 B.E.’s ; l^ooiia Uolli'gt' will givt‘ us 40 
B.E.’s. What will the,se (>5 (livil Eugineers 
ill Bombay PresitlerHiy do ? Similarly w<‘ will 
have, about 3U0 lawyers aixi JOO doctor.s this 
year and year by year tJu'y uuneasc*. Tiiey 
are mostly pe.r.sons with ordinary inttllect. 
and can do »k> other wcuk but 1 lj(‘ oiu^ in wliich 
they are trained. Ev(‘vv year after the Matri- 
culation examination, students rusii to our 
city from Cut(di, Kafhiawer, Sind aix! Jhmjab. 
Is there* any job, Sir ? This is a ipiestion 
asked by hmxlreds and thousands, ainl tJie 
sigiit of a Matri(‘ulation ('hiss makes uh* sad 
each tiim* I am in a school. Our changed 
mentality to look at labour as something 
low, owing to our faulty edu<5ati(ui has firoiight 
uj:ku) us untold misery. We forgot om hand- 
crafts, gave, up agrie.ulture whiidi is our main 
industry, wt* ran alter weallli and wi'n* allunxi 
in discouU nt- ami are faeing acute (xmmu'reial 
stagnation. And what arc* \vr to do now ? 
Is ‘'Swaraj" a Heauv Hkmicdy ^ 

( hav(‘- lu‘en thinking of it. considerably. 1 
have often h(‘ard that, unless \v(* gel Self- 
Governni<‘nt , wt* e-annot- do anything. Many 
of our h^mhu’s contuiually tell us that ex(.iiange 
pi-oblmns, tarilf duti(‘s, loc»t by Foreign Oovern- 
meiit are tlu^ main causes. I do not want to 
discuss these probhmis heri* ; 1 am for Self- 
(joverument- l)e(^ause I am an Indian and 
(‘Very son of ins nativi* land would like Se.lf- 
Guvenimei t and so do I want it. But let 
us’lak(i it fur granti'd that we become a self- 
governing nation to-morrow, how' are we 
going to solv’e these exchange, tariiT find 
foreign loot problems ? Let me give ymi om* 
instaiK'.e, The other day we invited the 
Consui-Gem‘ral of Germany who was on a 
visit to our <'il.y to meet at our Buyers and 
Shitipers’ Chamber. Wt* ask(‘d him wliat was 
the aim of Germany in India. Uis reply was 
very frank. Tie said : ‘‘Sir, uc v\anl all 
your raw materials' -tliat is all we care for.’’ 
(hiANGEJ) Outlook Essential. 

W(‘ told him, that, yt^ars ago India sent a 
considerable quantity of cocoanut oil and 
jut<(» bags to Germany, They Lave* now put 
a stop to thesis <‘X'ports from our country by 
levying 50% duty or more on cocoannt oil 
and jute bags, and at the same time allowing 
both raw mat/crials free of duty in t heir country. 
And again w-e were given a very frank reply 
that in the interest of their labour it was 


absolutely necessary. Mow supposing we had 
Swaraj, either we must levy counter-duties, 
thus entering mlo a commercial war, declare 
a physical war or enter into international 
treaties. This w(* will ha\(* to do with <^aoh 
country and nation. Thc*s(' are problems 
whi<*h wc cannot (h‘cide in a day or a year. 
It tak<‘s g(‘n(‘ratior!s some.tijnes to settle these 
int.crna.tional probI(*ms and many years to 
settle problems of exchange, tariff duties, 
etc. I f(*el real remedies of unemployment 
and bn»ad prol>l(‘m for our e.ouidry are, three : 

(1) Agri<;ultuie. 

(2) (?hajig(‘ our mentality hn labour. 

(H) (Jhange our educational pojicy inline' 
diately to serve the present generation. 

It IS vitally m‘cessary that we change our 
attitudi* of mimj towards manual labour. 
We gaA (* 11]) our }iand-(n'afts and other works 
because wv eon.sidered labour as a lower type 
of work. Our liacds have now become* soft^ 
onr h*g!-' ha\t' haideued, our vision is not 
ae.ute and wv have* maib*' ourselves us(‘icss for 
hard woik. We gav(^ ii]) our fathers’ industries 
and small hand-crafts. In all ages, soimdiow' 
and righti} it ha.d Ix'i'ii belie v'(*d that, a son w'os 
hen'ditaiily iuehm'd towards his father’s [iro- 
fession ami 1 h* could do it w(*ll. Wht'Ve sons 
were bright students, they were allowed to 
take up oth(‘r lint*s. It. is nee.essary even at 
this stag(* t-o learn to do sonud.liiiig to w'ork 
with our own bauds. Wi* must, put ofl that 
false id< al of siiame. 1 hav(‘ seen many young 
men i\'fusing lo do work which they eonsidc'r 
lowering (O tlicir dignity. In my owm olfiijc, 
1 have found my staff making such comparisons. 
But in all ages, Prophets, rhi]oso])li(*rs, T^oets 
and men of gmiiiis lia\T considenxl labour 
as noble. Even Prophets themselves have 
been actual lal)our(*rs. 

The Diumtv of Manual Labour. 

Labour has been jiraise in all scri])tures. 
Blessings art* l)eing invoked on labour from all 
churches and tf'injiles. In those (.ountries, 
and in those tunes, where a liigh premiiun of 
eqiudity is })ut on labour and due resjiect is 
givc'U to it. \ve find prosperity and lia])})iness. 

Pliysicedly, we are meant for labour and 
hard work. I see no other way, no choice for 
tJie present g(*nerat.ion but either to labour and 
w'oi'k liard or to perish as individuals and even 
as a nation. 

T]iot(< are many useful forms of labour and 
agricultural industry wdiich we must take up 
at any stagt* of life, whether old or middle age 
or youth. Mr. Henry Ford ht|s made a scheme 
for one of his extensive departments that alt 
men should work 4 hours in the field and 4 
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hours in the factory. An educated man with 
his intellect can develop his hand-craft proh s 
sioii to more and more perfection. 1 \Aouj«{ 
suggest our clerical union to make ariungcnnenl 
by which we can learn making tools, furmtuiv 
shoes and such articles in small factories and 
at tJie same time earn something. Once 
begin to work, we will find ourselves soon in 
our new mentality and our future gemo'ations 
will take them as matters of fact. 

Chanoe in Outt Educational Polkw. 

I had .said in tlie, b(‘ginning, how wc wen* 
suffering to-day because of our t‘dneat ionji.! 
system, fn our own city, we arc now workinjj 
under an act to make our primary education 
com])ulsory. We have made it free. We 
teach <*.liil(lrtm from a nnmber of books only. 
In 1 years, \\v shall have every year from ovei 
120 primary scliooLs, about 3,600 students, 
ready for higli se-hool. Tlirn*!' an* not enough 
sclu»()ls 1.0 ta,k(‘ id] of (Ikmii and shall liavo 
to hic(‘ the same trag(‘dy every year wliieii \\( 
now fa(‘(‘ for few hundreds after the Mjitri- 
cuhition ('Xamination. And all tJiese .studmits 
will n(‘ver want, to do hard work of labour. 
They will become as us(*h‘ss ii.s we have become. 
I would urge tlu* jicople, the members of oui 
Scfiool Board and the* Kiirachi Mnnici])ali1 v 
to wake nj). It. is not yet. too hite. We must 
urg(* (iioverniiHml and the School Boards to 
change our (irimary education cuTrienlum. 
Wc must l('ach (*ac.h child along with genetid 
knowledge of reading and writing, sonic' hano' 
craft. Jt will not. be a great m’ stritii: on them 
than tlieir 1 looks. They will enjoy it and will 
remain more h<‘althy and joyful. 

Home-Craft Movement, 

In certain e-onntri(\s of Europe* and America, 
there is a movement which is styled as the 
Home-fVaft Movement. Many jirinces, civpita- 
lists, and \\oli-known ])er.sons have* joined 
this movennmt ami it is now extensiv^dy 
pushed forward. It. Inm two main actiAdtics : 
(1) Education for children ; (2) Maintemancr 
of families liy self-work. In its (‘dueatiomd 
polit^y, in each town, as'm'a’* to it as po'^.sible. 
a large area of l,fXX) to 1,5B0 acres is kept for 
toachitig agricnltim*. Each school of the town 
is sliifted by rotation to iliis areu fur 2 moni h.s 
in a year. In each rotation over BoOCt <'hildreti 
are taught there. Every child is given a plot. 
The child is made to work according to age and 
standard and t.he lessons given urf* such tliat 
each child may be able to grow (»vt‘ry y(‘ai’ 
sufficient to eat for himself at least, and more 
for bi» family. -This depart merit, it is said, 
has become self-supporting and it is not a 


m 

burden in any w^ny for enrrenl expendilurc. 
Thus a child is iauglit from ihe V( rv i»eginning 
to work hard wdth liam.’s iuei legs i^ml thus 
when t‘hildrt‘U grow up, tlu'Vare iiul iii any 
way ashamed of labour l>ni !<‘n.d\ and 

proud to do il. 

In lliLS movement largi* areas (»f lantl an* 
purelias(‘(l by t be siipporti'i's and Imnilies an* 
IiousimI th<r(‘ in small bin < omhij i hfuises. 
Each house has ;n» opim piot cl one or 1v\o 
acres. The system has (xvii so }un'f<*iied that, 
each family works to grow on that om* or two 
acres and in audit i(m ('.ertain hand-eialts when 
they are not reijuired (or iiehl-work and eae.ji 
family is able, 1 o live on lood which th(‘\ glow 
on their plot and ke<*pthe inemlM Ts sufheienlly 
maintaim*d. Baidi family nudniains in that. 
.self-contaiiH'd a,r(*a ami it is womhuful to 
realizi* that by sciimtitic am! idcitJ inetliods ior 
which points an* taki'ii to t‘dnca((* tliem all, 
it. IS now prove.d that om* i-an g(‘{ (‘iiougli to 
live by hard hand work and })y using brij.inH. 
lo maintain oneseli. Both these expi'rlments 
are worth making in oiir nty. We Jiave 
facilities (*nough to do it. 

Forward to the Bani». 

The n‘a] salvation (<► rc'inedy this tliseaso 
ot urn mployTm‘nf and to sohn* ihe Bread 
Problem seiuns to me to go forward to t In* land, 
in agrii'.ultnn* indii'^tvy. Tin* work on the soil 
will bring to Us r(\'i,l happim*ss. Witheduca- 
i|f>n, modern im phmu'i.ts, researches, one 
e.aii get mon* ji.ml more a<ivantag(\s of nalure^s 
nierijy. I have tol'^ you someiinng about tJie 
Home-C^raft Mov<‘ment. I ran ipiote to you 
sev^u’al inslaiiees how tin* movenuuil of Co- 
op(‘rat.ive Boeieti(*s associated with agriculture 
eaii make mankind really content(‘tl and 
ha.p|>y. /M)on1 t w'o yeais ago, J mrt a gmitle- 
maii of California who called on im* to sidl 
raisins. J first laiiglnsl at the idea of buying 
raisins from (lalifornin, when om- ejui get tons 
of them in our eoimtiv from adjaf om tm iftor- 
i(*s. He described them to me. What a 
|>o\verof prodiiieing M.oKomically was lu'hind 
his ixmipany. Some years ngo their compaU} 
was a small concmn. Th(*y were to-day 600 
agriculturists who foniM'd n. t o-operal i ve 
Society. I’he.ytjjd a\yi.y vitli all middh'-inen 
profit. They had I o diiy world' wide organ- 
ization. They spent ]ls. 22 J lakhs in one year 
in advert i.senient alone. They had tlieir (5vvn 
jirinting, b<»x-makirig, j)a.eK'ing de]Lar1mentH 
and factories and they employi'd thousamlsof 
men to work on a eo-operalive ba.sis to grow 
grapes, to dry them, lo pick and sell all 1 brongh* 
out the world. 
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Another Ameiitcan Example. 

Thore is a (HJinpuLy, tlto America ami Sliaron 
Laiui Company, ahoiit 90 niij(‘.s awc.y from 
New York. Tlicy staricO with a <5{i.j)ital of 
lis. 3 lakhs. By hard work and p< TVonal 
effort of each miMubor. ihc Company poss(‘NS<‘s 
to-day not only lain!, hut lactori^ ^!/ tdcvators, 
Iious(‘s and all amcnith^s of a coiii.liy Inaliliy 
life. Bill do let ns s( (> wiial Jia|»p« very 
near us in Bur^ad). I advise you all r,o read 
the latest book of Mr. Male-olin Darlnoj;, ''The 
Punjab l^'asant 'in ProsiM'^ify and ]Vbl.'\ 
What a woiKlerful ohaniit' lias eonu' fherel 
When* a few y(*ars iM;o you sjiw (h‘>u‘r1s. you 
fmd to-da}^ miles iuid md(‘S of Tudds. 

2 1 orores of acres of hind ur(* now sold and 
tilled (>y agrie.uH un rs ; 20XMJ() villa, ^(‘s liaw 

come into e:^isten(*.e. Pru'e of land from Us. 
12-8 inn* m n* inis eoiie u[) to Us. 20(i to IN. 50(1 
and more p<‘r aen*. band is Ur(‘<l for improve- 
ment of s(*ed, fo\‘ In »rs(*- linked ill «». lor eaimd- 
breediny, for collaui and S‘*(‘d jmju'oviomml. 
To-day there is so mmdi interest Unit whilst 
lonneiiy 15% of himl owin' rs took lo .‘leUiul 
work, lo-day 75*’^ of them an* actn.illy on tlie 
lields .d, tending to the th‘Velopmc!*i oi tfieir 
land, (bad nut < s am! (Mhi(.at(*d nnui liave 
biigiiij to work, (^'ores of rupees an* poured 
in tliat distriid/ (‘very month and the whoh* 
provim;(.‘ is yeltiny prosperous. 

I admit all will not, becoim* nnllionanvs : 
all will not be rich ; but w(' can earn a lasiilhy. 
C(uit('nt<»al life and all can (‘am snflic.ieni.ly to 


live and maintain llmir famili(‘s. With modern 
ideals, life can be('om(‘ a continued joy. Re- 
construction and (‘stablishment of happy 
villages, to work with our own liaiuls and 
Cottage iiiou.stri(‘s .should be our goal. 

SuKKUB Barrage Scheme. 

Here is an oj)]h>i tundy. L(‘t us not com^iwn 
ourselv'es with \ he Pingmeering ibsu(‘ of Barrage: 
vve see th(‘X'an;ds ai'd w(‘ s(‘e t lie water and land 
and let us look to v\hat ( an be Gone. Tt is an 
o])portunity avi* cannot, miss. It can solve ns 
from our daily slriiggh‘s. We must urge Gov- 
(‘rnnient lo (lchn(‘ lluur ])oli(.v of land-sales. 
We must urge Govcsrmmmt to make (‘Xtmisivc 
]»reparations lor (‘Xp(jnmcnts and cdiu.ation 
in agric.nit in'(‘. W(‘ must ]it‘gjn lo think of 

farms, and lurming (to-ofyerai i V(; Bocmdies. 
(^o-(,)p( raliv'e w<U‘k has ('om*. amazingly wondm» 
ful work. On(‘ <^au b(‘ an iialividual farmer 
and tlu)''C who tan inv(‘st and Ixaaime siudi 
fanm rs. I ur^»e them to go forwai'd. PW 
small inA'(‘stor , m tli(jb( >vho can j>n(, in lilth-. 
1 urg(‘ rv<‘ must dm (^.vlt n.si ve work of pro])a- 
ganda lor (to op(U‘a.livt‘ Soc-ictics, (do' 0 ]>(‘r}iti ve 
P’arnns. (jo-u]'<'Tativ(‘ V»llag(‘s. 

I s\ill giv(‘ some idea of prae-ti(.;il iiU'asiires 
to bt‘ adopKxl in my n(‘Xi, lcctur(‘ hoAv w'(‘ can 
]i(‘lj) towards ( Im‘ .solution of th(‘ Brciul Prohhuu 
by association of Co-oj)(‘rai i vt‘ work aid agri- 
culture. P>ut let us uixU'nstaml lully that as 
ai' individual or as a nation, wt* must bo rejviv 
«o tfo hard \v'Oi k c,nd lalHMirtu’ w{‘ ninsl hue 
d(*ecy and death. 


The Daily Newspaper. 

By Paul Hutchin. 


Glemi PVank is report, (xl to have told some 
aiidiemce recently tliat if a man could not 
graduate, from a. univcwsity in* should at least 
graduate fiom liis daily new'spajK'r, As pre.si- 
dent of th(‘ Unix^usity of Wisconsin, ‘it is the 
business of Mr. Prank to spread light- and 
legfrning at targe Ihroiigbout that interesting 
(iommon\vc;ilt h. lint f (‘,:inuol help \voj'd(*rj?>g 
just what 11 / wiis that, on this particular occa- 
sion, lie had iu mind. Where was the accent 
in the spoken .sentence N Was it on the vahn* 
of graduating from 1h(i nexvspat>er that Mr. 
PTank xvas intent ? Was he just gently spoof- 
ing ih(‘ whoh' process of ]mblic msr ruction 
Or did he mean it seriously ? Is tiiere an 
((diioation w(H’tli having to be gained from the 
daily newspaper ? 

1 am imdined to belie>ve that Mr. Frank was 
in earnest* Some syndicate furnishes the 


evening pap( r whicdi I f)atroniz(‘ with about 
3(K) words a (hiy of Mr. Prank’s copyidglited 
wd.sdom, along with wdiieh they throw in a 
half-tone ])orlralt ot the author. After loc)k- 
ing at that portrait, for six nights in sue, cession — 
and as it is always ]n inted just, abalt the Glnyas 
Williams* cartoon, I gemu’ally do look at, it— - 
I Jiave come to tlie c.ohelusion that Mr. Frank 
is not the sort of person givtm lo spooling. He 
speaks seriously, not to say pool ili(.*-al] v. And 
h(‘, therefore, tneans to‘]>riiig all tlie prestige of 
his distinguished caivf-r as a magazim^ editor, 
university pr('si(](‘nt,, lec, furor, and now as a 
(Competitor with l)r. P>ank Gram*, Eddie 
Giiiistj and Mrs. Jack Demfisey for tlie syndicate 
cham})ioushi}>, to tin* sujiport of his dictum 
that we ow(c our.selv(‘S a newspaper educatioji. 

Undoubtedly "Mr. PYank is tight. And also, 
undoubtedly, the l ask which he sets befpre us 
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is one of the most formidable whicii our .sii|K*r- 
formidubb/ oivilizul ion oaii offer. We all live 
in ii w<»rld of iK*wspiJ.})eTy. Bruce Barton and 
a few other adveiitnrou.s souls have tried to- 
tell us that this is iiimecessary ; I hat we would 
aiou*! just as w^ej] without reiulin^ t he dady 
journals as \v<‘ do now'. Some of us ineliin' 
to lK‘hev(! Mr. Barton is right. We agres* witii 
him-' 'in [)rij)oi})le. But the ue\v.s])aiK‘r habit 
is too strong to })e bidkim lightly, asei go 
right ahead spenditig thirty minutes eveiy 
morning aiul at least an cupial tim<^ ev<‘i y 
evening reading the daily papers witli whieh 
we InirVe Ix'come iiioeulatcd, and piling up n* 
the (udlar an <*iidless (*.ont nbiit ion to lie- 
Salvation Army. 

A “Newspaper Eouc.^tion". 

But- 1 lie <|uest.i{m is. Whr-1 a.m I to mak(‘ oj 
•tJiis mass of impiuded ])ap<*r aClei* 1 bnv it ( 
Mr. hVaidv says it ought to (‘due.at-e me. hvlu 
cat(< me. for wha.1 ( We liave in our house* a 
woman of sti'i'inig (*}iara(der, liorn m this 
country, a product ol our ]ud)]ie s(tho(ds. who 
hel])s my wih* in ilu* eonduet of a menagn 
w'hu'-h contains three* uncri])|)l(Ml olnldien 1( ss 
tluui ten aiK-l mor(‘ tluui eight years of age. 
For ye;i.r.‘. lids woman has Ix'en readiiig dadv 
new^s peepers. SIk* had made a rit<; of It. She 
starts ar the front- page and she jdow's through 
to the hack page, and sli(‘ skijis not a line en 
roul(\, Slie gets u]) a.t five in the morning te 
begiJi t-his daily seminar course*, and she is 
still at it when J go to bed at night. With 
wdiat- result- ? Well, to <lato her lu'vvspapi i 
education has e.onviiieed her that no unman ied 
woman is sate (iXC(*pt belniid bolted doors 
after eight o’cliudc in the ev(*uing ; that d(*a.t-h 
and destruction range at- large tiirougli the 
str(»cis of our near^>y city ; that it is oidy a 
question of time unlil our owm still comfortable 
family (establishment will be disclosed as a 
blmd for tlu* (’onjugal inhdeliii(.\s of (1) myself, 
or (2) my wife, or (3) both. In other words, 
she lives in a world of terror, deeunlkiliiess, 
and almost unadulkuated wTong. And sin* 
has deliveu(x! herself to this sort of a nightmare 
by believing overytliing slie ever saw in print. 

It is in order, however, to ask how' siudi am 
outcome is to b(* avoided, provided the news- 
paper reader tak(=!s the iiew's])aper seriousl\. 
I think that tlu» only possihh' method is by 
sjxmdinif a little tim • learning wdiat a news- 
paper is. That, it seems to me, should be the 
first course in this journalistic (aiucat-ion which 
few of as dodge and which Mr. Frank re(rom- 
mends. If the new^spaper is not to tiistori- 
beyond correction our view^ of the world, vv(‘ 
to plant deeply in our utinds a few simple 
* 


fact-H as to what it- is we hold in onr hands wlum 
we bring the familiar roll in oil tln^ front poK'ji 
tiUnorrow morning. 

In the first jilacfu tin* dail\ in‘v\sj)aper is a 
product of organization. It is m in;i,nv ways 
t he most- wondc^rful pindn< i of organization 
tliat we have havu* in our c(*nnmiiiit n*s. Sit 
down with a single jssin*. Here :ijc itcuus 
from periia[>s two dozen loreign c:i.pii a!s. One 
of them IS fiom T<‘heran. Ha\o you ev(“r 
tried to get into or out of T(‘.lu ian '{ Ih* )uu 
Jjave any idee, of the sli'iiderin'ss ot tin* (‘(_>rd 
wdiitdi r](‘s Teln ran uj) (*v<‘n with London, let 
alone your town i Then tln‘n‘ an* i<(‘ms froiti 
intiu'ior towns in tins e-oimtry ol which }ou 
never he»i.rd })(‘for(*. K.i*m(*mb(*r Duyton, Tt'ii- 
n(\sse(u For almost a month Iasi Mimnn*! tiie 
newspapers felt it in'c(*ssary to hav'i* o\’(‘r 
I(K),OBl) w'ords n, niglit t(*legraj>ln d out of 
Dayton, a town wiili nocmaily oiu* [>art-linn* 
lid(*graph ofH'rator and n singh- ke\ -and they 
got (luun ! Bill i In' in*w'*'’pe [u-r is .*-iuli a 
marvellous jnoduci ol organization that it 
taki'ss the ev(*nts cd' yest-erday in all t!n‘sf^ 
n'liiol-e ])lace,s as s(‘(*ii by all 1h(‘-s(* remote 
p(*opl(‘ and giv(‘.s you sonu* kind ol a iv'jiort of 
th(‘m, all wjtbm twimtyfour hours. 

Allowance to be made pop- Hastp:. 

That leads to tin* s(u;ond coirsKh'i’at ion. 
The ncwsjia] H,r is not only a }U‘oduc-t- of super- 
organization ; it- IS also a jiroduel of hasti*. 
The one factor that a w'nl.(*r foi a daily iH‘W's- 
paper is not allowed t-o forg(*t- is tin* ''dead- 
line”. That is t In* minule afU'r wdiicii mat(*rial 
cannot b(* re(X‘jved it it is t-o lx* print-(*d in tiim* 
to let the [)a]x*r be mailed on the pi oper trains. 
There* is })rob;i.bly no busim'ss in tin* country 
which feeds the di*mand f<->r sp(*(*<l te/ tin* e*.\1e*nt 
that daily joiirnahsm <le»es. On evening papers 
iJiis means Hiat.in I In* large* cities, rejiurters 
no longer take tunc to write tbeir storie's ; 
1-liey tclejphone tln'in to edfiee's in W’hiedi the're 
are etfher men tra»m*d 1o iide‘n to a few* lae.ts 
bawde'd at them over 1 in* wire* :uid to 1 urn those* 
facts into Jia-if a eolnmn oi mnu* ol <'oj)v in tlie 
tune that anotln*!* innings is h'dng played at 
the bail ]>ark and tin- livsl- jiage* is being made* 
up over again for the 1 hve*(' star spoitmg linaJ 
Wall Btree't eompkde e'dition. Ueporters for 
the morning pa]x*rs work at almost equal 
speed. If tinyv hafe* time to interview^ at 
length four \vitn(‘sses of tin* e‘Vf*nt to w'bich 
they have been assigned, they tcel that •they 
are working at leisiiu*. 

Do you remember the' last- Woniaii's Foreign 
Missionary Boeu'ed y eonv< ution you e*ngineered ? 
The one wdieii you had Miss Beraphic, the 
famous missionary to tln^ outcastc Bomlxijos, 

F 
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an the main speaker ? How careful you were 
to see that the local newspapers krn w all about 
it. How (;areCuJ thc^y were to assure you that 
they would give your meeting a good writt‘ up ! 
And tlum the tv\o girl r(^j)r)rte’*s -evi»lently 
tyros-’-caiue at 7.35 and letl. at (S.2 ' Uiit you 
got your hall-coluntu nioiiung, iiH hough 

it was clear to tin* divS('.erning invader tliat 
aiicouut lacked a little jn accuracy of d(‘ta.il. . 
W(ill, why didn’t the re])orUux <*oui<‘ at the 
beginning and slay to tli(‘ (uul of your jneeting ? 
Th(‘ only rt'.ason, of course, was that iheir 
new.spa[)ers had only about ton loc,{d re]>orU‘rs 
(‘,aeh ava,ilabl(‘ 1 liat night ~a majority of 
f]aili(‘.s will have a lot h*ss than f('n--atul that 
1/hos(' girls had to (‘.(;ver. besides your mt^etmg. 
the nuM'tirig of a P. T. Association, llic annual 
banqiK't of the Eastern Star, the inontJjly 
squabble of the board of (‘dinaition, lu#! ])ei- 
haps write tov'o coin in ns on the fn trip t(» tin* 
sea-shore or tin* free* iia* ereain cones b»nng 
given by their philanthropic journals to th(‘ 
waifs of tln^ se<*.on<l w'c.rd. Spe<'d ! 

The IbtooTU^T of Pue.iudiok. 

Then, too, this piipcr is a product of pre- 
judic(‘. No matter how good, tlnn^ i'-’n't a 
newspa])er on cart li but has its ]n(‘j udic.es. 
These are formed, geiKU'ally. in the mmd ol the 
ju'opiietor. A certain New York iiewspnp(‘r, 
years ago, had a jiroprudoi who w\sc pn jiutie.isl 
in favour ol uat ure-lakiiig store's. It gra. Imdly 
became known that any (‘orr("<^])(>nd(‘nt who 
had a story about a Iwo-luiidi'd c;d! or a lour- 
logged hen whic-h ({U.ack(‘il like a duck u.nd 
climbi'd lT(‘(‘,s could s(‘ll the story to 1 hn,t 
pa{)i*r‘. Thji.t ])ro])rieror pj5.ss(‘d on a. long linu' 
ago, Inn, that piH'jun’ie.t remains with that 
paper, and it carijes ( Vi rv yeai a, wimdcous 
collee.iion of a.nimal stones. Piejudici' works 
both ways. The ])Vo])net.or likes 1o see some 
t hings in his paper, and you can bcl t ha^ t h(‘ 
men who rec.eiM' ihcir pay cheeks from hin» 
sen' that they ^,et in. He dl.silkv'.■.^ other thing.-^, 
and it will be a„stonjsliliig how sehlom tlu'V 
ap])ear. 'the late James (torsion B(‘nm*t had 
an aversion to Theoe!or<* 1 loose veil.. Mr. 
Roosevelt garnert'd more ]nii>!iciiy than anv 
other mortal who evi'i* live<^ but, for a whoh' 
year the New York Herald manageil to apj'ear 
wdtliout ev(*r inentioninu his name. It took 
the shoot ing of IVlr. i{o<}s(*v<’jl bv an unbnlance i’ 
man to raise him Irom the dr'ml, m' far as iht* 
Herald was concerned. Noi is it only the 
proprietor's prejudices which iudour the papier. 
Every human link in that faidiung organi- 
zation adds hi.^' mite. 

The paper is also a pro ] net of business. 
William Allen White told m<* last summer liow^ 


Ik^ went into Emporia, Kansas, with $3,000, 
and bought and develojx'd one of the most 
famous small-town dailies the country has ever 
known. ‘‘But," said Mr. White, “it 1 wanted 
to do that to-day, 1 wmuld need at- least 
$50,000." That, mind you, is to establish a 
iiovvspa])er in a town of aliout 10,000. What 
must be tlie costs involved when you ar(' deal- 
ing with a i)()])uiation by the million! The 
first lU'Cessily for tin* ne^vspa])t'l is that it Jiays. 
There arc' only a iew^ emdowed mnvspapiii's, 
eitlu'r directly or indirectly, and the evidence 
IS not yet sutlicii'iit to show that endowment 
improvi's t h(*m. 

The Hum Cost of Nn>vsPAPEu Publishinc. 

A m'wsjin jxn- is a husiness : it must pay. 
What- mukes ii pay 'I Advi'rt-ising. Tin' 
white pap(‘r atom' costs more than \mu (a)ntn- 
bute as a suhs'.nhcr or new.s-stand buyer. 
And aiivertisdig c.oines as ari'sult of c-irculat-ion. 
8o that tiie paper is a r(‘sul{ of a never-ceasing 
competition b* twi'i'ii papi'r-inakei's to get- 
<*ir<nilation. And circulation comes ea.siest at 
the loudest In terms of jounuilism, the 

Joiuh'st *all IS (h(^ biggi'st type, the biggest or 
most daring jiu'-luo's, tlu' most violent mk.'j — 
.sensationalism. 

TIu' Br.tish ha\(' a good term for this sort 
of tiling, whieli overshadows tlieir press as 
miK 1 1 a.s it doe>s ours. Tlu'y sfieak of “the 
stunt pnss" To the iii'ws[)aper after cinmla- 
tion Jiiui 'h'termiiicd to get it by wiiateiver 
nu'ans, the whole business bee.omes a stunt.- ~a 
sort of vaudeville in ty[>e — and the most 
(*xl ra\ agant siu'^'f pi'rfonuer is the man who 
reaps the larges! linapeial rid urn. The manag- 
ing edit.cvr of a pa.])('i’ with the largest evi'uing 
circulation in the Uniti'd States was aske<l by 
a i rade pajM'r on wdiat groiAids his pa.])er iiad 
dared to indulge m some of the bestial stunts 
it used to ]dcy up the dirtiest- e.a-.se wfiich has 
been o' ragged, i h’ough our courts in a long lime. 
‘'I woiTi deiend) jiiililieat Kni ol th'lails ol rhis 
case on any moial grounds at all, ' he replied. 
“It is purely a mreulat loii matter." At lea.st, 
he wais (am I id 

Oni‘ thmg more' m eds lo be said. The 
new'spatu r is ai.a.' all loo olU'ii a prodinJ. of 
rumoiii, Ih're that eh'meiit of speed enters 
again. A whis])er readies i-lu* editcjrial or 
nq)ort.(jria! ear-;. ConfiTination will take time 
or (rouble. I’ht' deadline is in sight. What 
is <‘asi“r than to print, iisii g phrases that care- 
fully skirt the laws of libel, and thus guard 
against any ])OHsilhlity of some rival scoring a 
“beat" ? (Jr again, rumour may be, and often 
is, deliberati'ly used to pul aei*os.s ideas which 
the newspaper favours. When you see “an 
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informed party who must, not benameir’or 
‘‘quarters e.lose. to the ]>rinei|)als na.n\^‘d ,},s 
sources of report, you can lay seceu to tlnet 
that the mystcudous and anonymous amiior of 
the rumour is tlu^ ie[»orter Jiimself, usui;^ tin,-, 
method of startiU}:^ something; \vhi(‘h he wa.ii(s 
to see started. 

Check up on the J^vper. 

All oi which lu'iTigs im* back to iuy tnij.'.na- 
pro])osition. If we are to gradual e fiom tie 
education ofierec! by our new^spa])(Ts, as 
of us are trying to J.o, we need to kiiow wliat 
our text-l)ooks are. We need to' know 1 ha l n^ 
single ncw^spaj)(U' is a fiiralitv, tor tlnn't* is ^ - 
anolher coming lo'rnoiTow wliiedi will add ui 
subtract from tii<' st<cy oi* to-day. Mn* ne(‘<' 
40 know that it js tii<‘ protiue.t ol a tna.} v<*lion.. 
orga-nizal ion which la-mbles all tiirongh l ie 
earth, and by that token gives a. multitude ol 
minds a chaneo eaeit to put 1 heir indivniual 
slant Oil the rcvsulting total, W'c neetl to know 
that tJie spo(;ial interests, the iioint of vn-u ot 
tlie [»ap ‘rand its ]»roprietor iiiid ili(‘ir \v'ay into 
every day’s seh‘.e.tion of news and iiilo ('Vi-rv 
lu^adlim*. One of t/lie mam causes (»f a warpeo 
vvorId-vi(^w arising out of tiie iiew'spapeis i> 


tliat too many of us read oidv the headlines. 
Ami finally we need to kno\s ijtiit tin* only 
W'ay in whieli w(^ can rea.< li an appio.ximati’ly 
sound judgment- as to the, a, mount ot (.iisience 
wc can plaes‘ in the iu‘\ws|),i pei we roa-d is by 
constant j)roe.(‘ss of eheckii ^ np 

That H'ally is a simple thing io .io. Watch 
the it('ins thal :..re prin1(‘d ironi various eorrt's- 
pomients. (^‘J•lalll da>tedines oe.eiir a,g,uii ami 
agaiii : New "Votk, Washington, London, Riga, 
d’okyo Makt‘ it a ]>oint to rtineudau whether 
the Riga writer was ltK)% light day before 
yesterday, to* only 50‘V,j. Soon yon will find 
yourself (bung this almost aut oina^t ically. 
Ar*d .soomymi will be a-bh* to without being 
iindujy led astray. The sji,nn' proc(‘ss slioiih! 
be apj»lie(l to t h<’ paper a.s a whole. In its 
goiii ral ])omt of view, m the things whieli it 
says iinportanL in tlie things wdiudi it 

ignor«‘s as miim])ortant, does tune bear it out 
as right, mnirly^ rudil. partly right, a bit right, 
ot a. bit wn*ong, ])artly wrong, nearly wn‘ong, or 
jusi plain wrong ( a])p]i<‘ation ol such 

ordinary intellig<nut‘ to tin* jol) is mna'ssary 
if llie L'Xl-book m this morning and evening 
umversily is to instruct and not bemiiddlc m 
any manner. 


Education in Mysore. 

By D. Venkataramaiya, B.A., IL.T.* 

CircU finf<cclOT of Juiina/ioii 


For a propel' handling of the ednmat im'.a! 
neeils of a jiartie-nlar gcographmal area, i- 
diipeiideiit upon llu^ right coficejdion of I lie 
aim and object of cdimaiioii. Nov\ it is 
rather hard to didjiTe the term “ E Incat ion *'. 
Not that no attempt Jias been nuub* t-o didine 
it. Quite a variety of dedinitions, we liiul. 
each one embodying ami emphasizing more 
or less its different jilaees. Idie fact is that 
the view-point shifts as time elianges. 

The mediseval coneepiion of Education in 
Europe, for example, differed from that «>f 
the later centuries. The jirejiaration ol 1 lie 
individual for the other world was the one 
aim of education ami little or no elfort was 
eonsidered essential to pn^jiare him for tin* 
reqiiirement.s of this world. The result was 
that all teaching was practically in tlie liands 
of the priest and the inonasteries alone \wv 
the seats of learning. With the advent ol 
the Renais.sance and its jiolciit sequel, tli(‘ 

* Part of an addjreBS delivered before the District 
Educational Conference, held at Tumkur, on 21et 
May 1926* 


R''iot‘!nation, t hi‘ »>ld of e<hieation gave 

W’a,y and more ami nion^ ol i Ik’, ,u;t ual woi k- 
a-(lay comlitiom eiit('red iiit<» i(s coiie.epL 
Other change.^ .swejil Eurojie as th(‘ 

r.miturios riflh'd bv and men's not ions of 
ul neat ion also umh rwamt rajnd 1 ranstoriiia,- 
lion. The Iml ust rial I’fVoiul ion. liie invention 
ol mu-chiniTy, Ibo ])OW(‘rlii! teachings ofedu- 
rational rid'ormeis like V<dta.ir(! and Rousseau, 
(lie Frimejj Ih'vohition, tlie advance of Scimict* 
and tli(‘ 8o(hal r(‘-eunsMnct uni liavi‘ ail liad 
their siiare in altering tJie as}>e('t ol edne-ation. 
Tlu‘ latest la-etor to disturb i h< aeecpied 
doctrim> of <'dne.atic>n is (lie grea-t Lin'opi'an 
War. Statf'smen and Kiduea-tunn^ts Jiu*. vstdi 
under its iidluemai a^d have, yit bemi trying 
to adjust the edne.atjonal inaehim ry to serve 
the needs of tlu^ pcaiple. Our own conntry 
IS not bclnml-liand Euiopr in pri'senting a 
varied and interesting ILstoiv oi Education 
into the details of vvhi<*h wt' »K*ed lot miter. It 
IS enough to nienlioii the buio'unirks to give 
an idea of the treimnuions cdianges wrought in 
the history of Indian education. The ancient 
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Vedic ideal witJ=i its emphasis on the importance 
of the priest and the ritual, the epic hero- 
worship, the Buddhistic monastic system, the 
Hindu revival, the Muslim domination and 
its impact upon the indigenous culture and 
finally the British cojiquost and the far-rea(‘.h- 
ing changes that have followed ii^ its wake. 

Our own State has been as good a partner 
as the rest of India in the varying fortunes of 
Educational fuogress in the country and the 
system that is now in vogue is ]>ractically 
the same as that obtaining in British India. 
The earliest attempt on the part of Govern- 
ment to imitat(‘ this new model may i>e traced 
back to the year 1868 wlien Mr. Bice, the tiicn 
Director of Public Inst.ruction, established 
what were knowj\ avs Hobli and Taluk schools. 
The main object in bringing these schools 
into existence was the spread of cducatioii 
among the masses, particulaily in the out- 
lying regions of the Province. The content of 
instruction was confined to the three K’s and 
the medium of instruction entirely Verna<nilar. 
This aim was for long kept in view though 
the introduction of tlie KindergarU'n method 
of teaching during tin*, regime of Mr. Blmbha 
helped much to alter the antiquated and 
unscientific, process of tcacliing. Education 
spread, Jio doubt, but not as rai)id]y or as 
extensively as the (}overniin*nt had desired. 
The apathy of tin* peojile. on tbe oJie hand and 
the laissez fair [udicy of Government on tlic 
other left matters when* they were and illi- 
toracy stood at a higli peixjentage. 

In 1913, however, a great forward st.ep was 
taken by the inauguration of a ])olie.y of 
vigorous edueatioiuil expansion by that <lis- 
tinguished ainl patriotic l)(*wan 8ij' M. Vis- 
vesvaraya. As the outcome of that policy 
tliere was a vast- inc-rcasc in the. jjumber of 
schools and of scholars, llliti'racy was to a 
great ext«mt reduced and the torcJi of kiiow- 
Ictlge lighted u]) jnany a diirk r<jc(*.ss<*s of the 
countiy. High Schools were strengthened by 
efficient recjruitment and to crown all the 
Mysore University wa.s founded. 

On tiie side of technical education as form- 
ing pan of general education, m*, are still in 
the experimental stage. The Agricultural and 
Industria.! schools are outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Education Department and the 
atrrmpt to. combine^ general education in 
Middle arid High Schools with vocational 
training is yet in the initial stage and even 
tht* latest experiment in this direction may 
not he fruitful of much good. The reason is 
that ill the first place the provision made is 
inadequate and in the second place there is 


no efieobive demand for such combined edu- 
cation on the ]»art of the people. 

Now judging of any scheme of education 
we have to examine its fitiuiss to serve the 
needs of thos<^ for whom it is intended ; in 
other words, we con)c back to the (jjuestion 
of definition. Without attempting to be too 
exact', wo may rest satisfied with considering 
education in so far as it bears upon (1) Politics, 
(2) Economics, and (3) Etliics ami Beligion. 

Do not be startlinJ when I mention politics 
in connection wdtli Education. 1 do not mean 
that any party politics should inlluem'.e edu- 
cational polic.y : that would be disastrous 
mov’^e. It is w^dl known’, however^ that political 
aims and objects do often mat.eriaily influence 
educational polici(is. The pri'-war German 
Kultur v\as in a great measure the ()Ut.<‘.om(> 
of German ])oIitic.al thouglit ami feeling, the 
Japanese sy.stcm of education is e.oloured 
through and through with sentiments of 
strong loyalty to the person and throne of 
tlie Enip(*ror. Here wv. are more concerne<l 
with the benefits that' education confers upon 
the people enabling them to take a real and 
intelligent interest in the affairs that affect 
them as members of the body-jiolitic. It is 
a truism that unless education spreads far 
and wide, dcmoiTacy is nn aiiingh*ss, for an 
ignorant electoral e will b( come, y mere ]>Iay- 
thing in tie* Imiids of tlosigmng m(‘n. One of 
the ciiief ulqeet.ions urged against tln^ granting 
of full .s(‘lf“gove riling pow(*rs is the (iXistence 
of nn ap[).‘*JIing (jiiantum ol illiteracy iji India. 
What is the condition of things in Mysore* ? 
Aecoriiing to the latest Report on Public 
Iiistriudion in Mysore, the perc-entage of 
scholars to tlie total population of sediool- 
going ag<‘ is as follows 

Boys and Girls ... . . 34.83 

Boys .. .. ..65.21 

Girls .. .. .. 13.89 

Compared with the figure's of t he previous year, 
progress in jiriinary education has remained 
stationary. 

Another table of greater significance is the 
one relating to the distribution of scholars 
between the tliflferent grades of scjiools — 

Boys. Girls. 

High Schools .. .* 3.05 *36 

Middle Schools, including Inconipleio 

Middle Schools .. .. 12.26 4.18 

Primary Schools .. 84.56 96.42 

From the Primary stage only one-seventh of 
the. boys, proceed to the Middle Schools and of 
them again only one-fointh to High Schools. 
This is not encouraging. It means that the 
odmiationai machinery is defective. The In- 
spector-General of Education remarks in thb 
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oonncution, "^tho large ])roiK)rtion of pupils 
in Primary Schools, a« oomparetl witJi tlu^ 
number of Middle and High Sciioob. is 
matter joquiring serious coxiHideration. Tin* 
streiigtli 111 the Ist year elavss generally <‘X<*e.(‘{ls 
the strength of the 2nd, Jird and 4th yeai 
(•lasses put togetlicr. TJic gn^at majority ol 
pupils remain tor two years and e,ven more in 
the. 1st year class and leave school witlioiit 
getting into the. 2nd year class and the gn^at 
majority inevitably lapse into illiteracy.’' 
This IS a long-standing e.omplamt. It was 
oxp(;ct(‘d wlicn the Oomimlsory Education 
Kegulatioii was introduced that illiteracy 
would gradually dwinflle dowJi and Mysore 
would ere long lead the way in mass education. 
But no movmiKmt, however noble in its in 
ijiqition, will bear Initt nnh'ss baek(jd up by 
sustained effort. A la.rgc pere.enlaffi^ of child' 
ren are still denied the elements of e.ducation 
and tii(^y grow up in ignoranc(‘. Two cauM's 
s(.Hjm to o|X3ratc in baffling the (fflorts of (hiv* 
eminent to bring about tlie wished-for result, 
one the hujk of local interest, on tdie part ot 
the parent and t,he otlier. the abserH^e of «i, 
sense of (July on the party of the teae.lier. 
Whatever the causes, the result is these and 
a renuuly should found to wi])e out the 
stigma of illiteracy so as to enable tiie great 
body of the public to take an intelligent, 
part in the. local and provincial Gov(^rnnn‘nts. 
Cannot tin* District Boards render efteedivi' 
service in this res])ee.t Is it not tiiiK', I ask. 
for them to ti>.k<' over the managiuiient (d 
Primary Education under their aegis? The 
advantages arc manifold. Too ninc.h of (xm- 
traliziid administration is not likely to rousr 
suflichmt iiile.resi in people, in educational 
matters and it ]ir(xfuces a somewhat (hill 
uniformity. Government manage numt, how- 
ever efflci(mt., cannot bo adequate and unless 
the men in tlui locality eariuistly study their 
own needs and concert proper measures, the 
result cannot be satisfactory. It is t he 
I)eo pie’s voice that should ]mivuil in what is 
one of their vital concerns. The District 
Board’s Regulation empowers the District 
Boards to deal with (|iie.sfcions relating to the 
development of edu(;ation and in (?ollabora- 
iion with the newly created Village Panchayets. 
they may assume full resjionsibility as regards 
Primary Education. It should not be difficult 
to define the resjiective jurisdiction and 
powers of the District Board and the Educa- 
tion Department. 

Before passing on to the next topi(*., may 1 
observe' that the hopes raised by Government, 
to convert all aided schools within a specifii^d 


period into departmental msutuliojis lias some- 
what retarded private ent(*rpiise so that, niauy 
a grant-in-aid scliool has closed down for lack 
of sustained iutc.rest. Ibnc is as. cxcedlcnl 
opportunity for tlu' District Hoerd to revive 
those private scliools. 

In it-s relation to Etsonoinies the Education 
of the Middhi and llighm- giadi's coukn m for 
consideration. At a time w lien purely liicrury 
courses were sufficient passports to (toviun- 
mont stu’vice, the (Mionomic bc.uing of Edu- 
cation was not. of much vital import aix.c but 
at present, (nitry into Government servic.es 
is becoming ('.xt.n iiudy difficult, not for oih' 
(•lass but; lor all classics and oflu r walks (d 
life lieing barred against young num. ju^t fresh 
from schools and (;olleg(‘s as their iMpiipiuc.nt is 
not cf much pia(ttica) value, tiic (picstion of 
revising the ciiruhniia of studies so as to give, 
them a utilitarian turn (lemands uigcni solu- 
tion. Attempts to give an industrial bmit to 
.school and (aillegi mstniclion have not. b(‘(ni 
hitherto siKKJosvsful. Tlu* so-c, ailed unitary type 
of Middle Schools has bi‘en in my opinion a 
failure. Wbrd. th(^ eouni.ry r(‘.{|uircs is a net- 
work of Industrial and Agricultural schools 
working side by side with t lie general schools. 
To nu' it seems u.m unsound poliiy to rei|uire 
]>U])iLs of all grad(\s and ranks to pass through a 
rigid system id Education whicji gives abso- 
lutely no faciliiics for i.lu' developim'nt of 
varied interests and (lapae-itit's. 

Again, the diderciit grades of seiiools re- 
(|uire ]m>})er eo-ordiiuirtion. The complaint 
in other countru's as with us is that tlie. Uni- 
V(*rsities (.loiniiujirc the sehools. The (Uitranc.e 
requirenumts detminnii^ wholly the currieuium 
of schools with the ri'sult that for those who 
have no means of pursuing a ixiih'.ge career, 
the studicvs in the schools are but Idind alli'.ys. 
The. iimst urgent problem, therefore, is how^ to 
articulate the difficult grades of Ediu'.ation 
.so as to jneveiit (‘duiaxt ional and tinancial 
waste. 

The whole jioint, is that, there ought to be 
c.onsidcrable sc-iqx*. foi freedom in the cou- 
struction of tfe^ Educational Ijaddi r. 

The Kindtn ganim may lead to Middle vSehool 
which in its turn t'itiier to the High Sidiool 
proper or to Agrieultiw al and Technical sidiools ; 
the High School again, c.iilicr to Gollege or 
to Higher T(H'.linic.a] Institutions. 

Tha Place uf Vernaetdar in tie* sclmme of 
studies should reciuvi^ careful c.onsideratiou. 
Without going into details of this question, J 
may at once stati' my (onsideriHl opinion. 
Our vernaculars have reiieivixl a gnmt set- 
back by the Fetish we ha\'e made of English.. 
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Thtjiv is no reaKDJ] wliy purely Kanuada arul 
Himiu.staui Middle 8(.hoois .should nol cxisl 
and v{»rna<udar Miiidlt^ School 
])]ac*(Mi on a pennaiumt iootin^i. To .irivti a 
furl her impetus to tlie study of Kannada, it cs 
desirable that th(‘ JiH'dinin of iristrucju)n in 
all ^^rade.s upi-o auil inedudinji lli^.'h Sehool.s 
should be in t/lie mot hi rdonjiue. 

Just a vvord about (lie position (hat Eihieal 
and Religious teaoliines slicuiid oeeiipy In our 
Educat ional histiiui iojis. F»‘oiii a p< rusal of 
the Annind He]W)itr« of Public (ns- nutt ion in 
My.'^ore, you will tind Muit cpiestum has 
not/ l)e(*n taeUed wi^li any d(‘gfee of earnesl- 
lU'S.s. |S( hools ;i.nd Colleges haV(‘ deli- 

oitely sfielved the (bjv^(unment. Itegulation 
ill this l)ehalf. while in .Pninarv and Middle 
Schon!.,, iiistruetFm in Religion and Moral is 
cari'K^d on in u, Ju 4 )[iaz.M“d manner No doidit 
t h(^ prolifem id Religious Instruction is eonifili- 
oaied by e,oimiunial and sectarian (a mshie ra- 
tions, but il we beli('V(‘ in t he iin])ortanee, of 
tJiis sul)je,et as an es.seiu ial aid in t lie building 
up of eharae.tin* (d‘ l]i(\ youtli of tlu' e.ountiy, 
we must take a more serious view o) the inalter 
and arriv*^ at- a satisfaelory solution 

In tins e-omuH’lion 1 may jicrhaps touch 
uj)on the study of Sanskrit . Apart from the 
Btudios jirovid(Ml in i lu‘ two 8an,sknt. ()olleg(*s 
at My.soro and Bangalore, no adequate* provi- 
sion exists f<n the sjnead of Sanskrit Educe - 
lion. It is a pity t hat we have been evincing 
no (‘iithusiasni for a knowledge* of t he Dm'a 
Bhasha in wdiiidi is lo('k(*(l iqi tlio m*('ient 
wisdom of our land. The juvsenl-tiay indifle- 
renee to Religion iimd Philosophy is traceable 
in a great nieasui'i* to the systi'inatic nt*gleet 
of Sanskrit. 1 need not empliasize its cultural 
value. 'Tin* whole ((ucstioii of Su-nskiit Edu- 
cation has b('en i nvi stigated. in deiail by a 
committee appointed fur llie jiurpo.se and their 

Uses of Charcoal. — It. is the sinijile things 
at hand, the virtues of whieJi are not known. 
Things .sold in bottles have their merits ad- 
vertised . 

Besides being valuable as luck c'harcoal 
lias otlier uses whi<‘h make it one of tlie 
most S(*rviceable of ai;.ticles, in a lioiuse- 
liokk ground into a })owder. When laid fiat, 
while coldj on a burn, it lessens the pain, 
and ''by leaving it on for an lioiir the burn 
seems aImo.st healed when the wound is super- 
fioial. Tainted meat surrounded with it is 
sweetened. Foul water i.s purified by it. 
It is a great disinfect.ant, and sweetens offensive 
air if placed in shallow trays round the room. 


report is before Goverunient. It is to be hoped 
that tin* recoinineiidations embodied therein 
will receive sympathetic consideration at the 
hands of (h.>verrmiciit and J trust the District 
Board Vvill wdiohdiearti'dly lend their su])])ort 
to any scheiiu*. that, lias for it,s object the ex- 
jHuision of Sanskrit Education. 

(ienllcmeii, bi'fon^ 1 coiu-lude, 1 should like 
to disaliiise your minds of any impression that 
i may i‘avr created in that 1 have, emphasiaed 
rather too strongly, the drawbacks of the 
existing .system of Education. Everyone of 
u.s is keenly alive to the gT*(*at and lasting 
benefits (^onhnred upon the jieople by the 
boneb(U‘nt measures tiiat- t he GoverniiKmt of 
our b(di)ve,d Maharaja have introduced from 
time to time. To nientiim only somi’. of the 
outsrandmg lcatur(‘,s oi Education Organij^ 
zation in Uie Slat.(‘, calcida.t<‘d to iost-er aiul 
deveh>j> Ediuiation in all it.s aspi*(‘ts, 1 may 
draw alien I ion to 

(i) Ehmtentary Education Regulation. 

(ii) The abolition of Fees iu Ib’imary and 
Middle Stages. 

(i'lr) Tile institution of libiu'al scliolarships 
for the fienehts of Backwai’d c.onnnuiiitie,s. 

(iv) Ori'ution ol fa.ciliti(*s for tlu* Education 
and uplift. imuit of Depressed Clas.ses. 

(^0 Expansion of High School Education. 

(vi) The jouiidiug oi the University. 

But as J ha\(^ stated in the beginning, the 
proble.m of Fklue-ation is a difficult and (unupli- 
cat<‘d one and e.aii never be solved once for all. 
N<!W' quoMioiis from tiuu* to time jness for 
solution, neeinssit ated by eliangmg needs and 
circuinstauciss and to meet them successfully 
it requires the combined (*.ffort of both the 
Government and the pyblic. That is the 
reason why J liavi* drawn ])ointed attention 
to sonu‘ of tlie question.s that arc at prciijent 
awaiting solution. 

It is so porous that it absorbs and condenses 
gas very rapidly. One cubic, inch of fresh 
charcoal, it is said will absorb nearly one 
hundred inches of gaseous ammonia. Charcoal 
forms an cxcelleni- poultice for bad wounds 
and sores. In cases of what is called proud 
fiesJi it is invaluable. It gives off no disagree- 
able smell, corrodes no metal, hurts no texture, 
injures no colour and is a simjile and safe 
sweetener as well as a disinfectant. A tea- 
spoonful of charcoal in a half glass of water 
often relieves a sick headache. It absorbs the 
gases and relieves the distended stomach, 
pressing against the nerves which extend 
from the stomach to the head. 



International Economic Conference. 

Meeting of Preparatory Committee. 


Geneva, Ist U)2G, — Tlio Leai^ii** of 

Nations Pn>])a.raUn*y Coinniittpt' of lli«* Jnter- 
natioi:aI E<K)iioTni(‘ (Jonferoi Cf' met at Cli*ne\.i 
from April 26th to May 1st. 

After (‘Xaminin** in a jj;eneral diseussion wl.al 
(piestiofis should studied, (lie Uoinmulu' 
a[)poiiited three eonimiitees A, H, and (t Eiy.jj 
dievv up a prograiniiK' of work and j^einial 
veeoininerid{i.tiorjs, the ex^x ution of whic h was 
(Uitrusted h) th<^ See-rejariat and th<‘ lidc-i- 
itational Lalxnjr Oihee woihmo in eollahorat 'on 
witli the ineinhers of the Preparatory Coiu- 
niittec* and the Internal ional Chainlun ol 
Clfiumcuee, the Institute cjf Aij;ri(‘,ult ure at 
Rotii(‘ and other or<ranizations. 

TJie Juain leal un^ ol the ])roepaini]ie:i is the 
e-olleetion of information on the (pieshmis 
seleeted by tlie e-ommittees. This material 
whicdi is to form tlu^ basis foi’ the' a^emda of 
the Eeouomie. Conferences will b(‘ ('xamined 
by the Pj'epaniiorv Committee at a second 
session, to be held in Oelober. 

Composition of the Piiepakatouy ( !ommittee. 

M. (lustave Ador, who Jiad [uesideci at tin’ 
Brussels Pinam-ial Coidercun^e in 1920, and hn. ! 
beim ap])oint<ni by thc^ Coune.d l-o I he eiiairmai'.- 
shi]) <d fh<‘ Pre]>aratorv CommiMe<*, wa.^ 
(ueveiiled by ill-health from jUt^ndiny. M. 
Ceor^ijes Tlieimis, foiane'c Prime Mimst(‘' ol 
Bel‘»]um, was unanimously elect c'd Chairma.n. 
Tlnu'c* were also prosemt : 

M. Antonio Carlos (Brazilian), Former Fiiiaueial 
Minister. 

Bireko de Andrade •(Brazilian), Senator; Presi- 
dent of the State of Minas Geraes. 

Sir Arthur Baleoue (English), Membc^r of the 
Royal Railway Commission in 1913; Member of the 
Advisory Industrial Committee of the Treasury during 
the war; Director of the British Trade Corporation, 
1922 ; President of the Association of British Cham - 
hers of Commerce, 1923, etc. ; President of the Trade 
and IndiLstry GommitUH*, etc., etc. 

M. Ernesto Billont (Italian), Specialist in tlu‘ 
Chemical Industry, Memlx^r of the Interallied Com 
mittoo for Reparations in kind ; Italian Assistaiil 
Delegate to the Assembly of the League of Nations ; 
Rapporteur on the Economic Conference of the Sf'cond 
Committee of the Sixth Assembly. 

M. Carlos Brebbta (Argentine), Former President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Rosario de Santa Fe ; 
Argentine Delegate to the international Agricultural 
Institute in Rome. 

M. F. Cambo (Spanish), Barrister; Former Finan- 
cial Minister and Minister of Public Works ; Legal 
Advisor to various banking institutes in Spain and 
abroad. 

M. Alphonse Costa (Portuguese), Former Prime 
Minister and Financial Minister ; Former Professor 


nf Political Economy ; Piusidfut of i]jr Sjicrial As- 
.sembly of the l.rfxagiJo of Nations, Aj.irch 1 U:U;. 

Sni ATlTLClIANDRA CllATTKlMEU, High ( ’oium issionei 
for India in London. 

M. Leopold Duiiors (Swiss), ('hninuun oi tlm 
Financial (kimmitlcix of Uie League- of Nations; 
Bresidont of the Swiss Hiudving (’orpi>ratioi!. 

M. W. EofJRRT (Geniifin), Member nf tln^ ('onimittee 
x)f the General Federation of German 'lh'adf‘ Unions, 

Mme. Emmy FBErNDUCU (Austrian), PresidmU of 
the Internal ion.'d Guild of (Vj-operative SocaUies. 

Mr. ARTHirn Witter Gilbert, Agrienlturai Com- 
missioner for th«‘ State ol Masaaehiissetts ; Pn'suient, 
ni the International Agrienlturai Commit t(‘e in iionie. 

M. Gliwio (polish). Director in the Ministry ol 
(Commerce and Industry. 

Dr. F. Hor)A(% Secretary-General df the Assoi-iation 
of Czechoshnvak Industries; Memlier of the Tiinpo- 
rory Mixed Commission for tJio Kcductinu of Arma- 
ments ; Membm* of the Employers’ Group of thi^ 
(h)verning Body of the International Labour Gtllec. 

'ruR Hon. David Houston (American), l\»rnier 
8001 * 0 tary of State for Finance ; Ffiniu'r Secretary of 
Stat-e fi>r Agrimdtnre. 

M. .Jouhaux (Kreneh), Sec udary-Gcrioral of the 
General Labour Federation ; Kreneh Deli‘gate to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations; Mmnhi'r of the 
Workers’ Group of the (tov(miing Body of the InkT- 
natioual Ijabour Ofbee. 

M. A. G. KnoiiLRR (Dutch), Shipowner; Member 
of the Keonomie Council of the Dutch Foreign Ministry; 
Dutch Member of the Central Commission foi lihino 
Navigation; Member of the Sub-Committee on Ports 
and Maritime Navigation of the League of Nations ; 
Mmnlxn* of the Special (.’ommittee on the jurisdiction 
of the Euri>pean Danube C«>mmission. 

Du. Clemens Lamiers ((Jennan), Member of the 
Council of the German Industry l'’ederdtion ; Legal 
Adviser of various Ihiancial coneorns and oeonomie 
grou|)S. 

Mb. W. T. Lavton (English), Director of the 
“Economist”; Former Member of the Munitions 
Board ; Former Dii’ector of the International Iron 
and Steel Federation. 

M. Boudan Markovitoh (Serb), Director-fTcneral 
of the Credit foncier of tho Kingdom of the Sorbs, 
Croats and Slovenes; Member of the SujRU’visory 
Commission of the League of Nat ions. 

M. Kkngo Mori (JajianoHc), Expert and Agent ol 
the Japane.se Government in Europe. 

M. Anders Oerne (Swedish), P(».st-Master-Gen(*ral ; 
Former Minister of t ‘ommunications ; Djrt‘etor of 
tho Swedish (jontral Co-operati\e Organization; 
Member of the Governing Body of the International 
Co-operative Union. 

M. J. OuDEGEEST (Dutcli), Mimibcr of the Workers’ 
Group of the Governing *B()dy of tliii International 
Labour Office ; Secretary ol tlu» Inti^runtjonal Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. 

M. H, Pauwels (Belgium )t Si^cKitary-Generifl of 
the Belgian Federation ol Christian 'Frade Unions, 

M. Henri de Pryertmroff dk Fontenelle 
(French), President of the Central (’oal -mines Com- 
mission. 

M. Alberto Pirelli (Italy), Member of the League 
Economic Committee ; Member of the Suptemo 
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Economic Board in Italy; Former Member of the 
(Governing Body of the International Labour Oftice, 

Mu. Shaw (British), Sccn^tary-Genoral of the 
National Weavers* Union (substitute for Mr. Pugh, 
Proflideut of the General Council of the Tratle Union 
Congress). 

M. Armando Qiikkaka (Chilian), Minisier Plonipo. 
tentiary of Chile in Paris ; Fonm^r Financial Minister ; 
Former Minister of Foreign Afiaim ; Formc^r Stmator; 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of 
Santiago; Author of works on J^olitjcal Economy; 
Former Member of the Gov erning Body ol the Inter* 
national Labour Office. 

M, Estaban dABAMiLLo (Colombian), Senator; 
Former Minister of State (substitute forM. Salazar). 

M. D. Skrkuys (French), Member of the League 
Economic Committee : Director <if Commercial Agive- 
ments in the MiniHtry of (Jommorce. 

Mu. Adam Shortt (Canadian), Former Commis- 
sioner of the (^anadiari (hvil Sorvii!;(* ; Former Prolessor 
of Political Science at “Queen’s University'*, 

SiH Hubert in^RWERLYN Smith (English )» Member 
of the Economic (Jornmittw* of the J^eague of Natmos ; 
Economic Advisor of the British Government ; Labour 
Commissioner of the Board of Trade, 1893 ; Permanent 
Secretary oi the Board of Trade from 1997 to 1919 ; 
Comptroller-General of the Trade, l.<al>our and 
Statistii:al Departments of the Board of Trade fn>m 
1903 to 1906; Secretary-Genera) of the Ministry of 
Munitions in 1916. 

M. DE Stefani (Italian), Profosaot of Political Eoo' 
nomy; Former Minister of Finance. 

M. Y. SuGTMURA (Japanese), Pmsident ol the 
Committee on Commiinioations and Transit of the 
League of Nations; (Uiief of the Japanese League 
of Nations Office in Paris ; First delegate of Japan 
at the Second (Vmfojcnci* on (Communications and 
Transit. 

M. Krnkrt I'uENDELENBURa (Genuan), Secretary 
of State in the German Economic Ministry ; Partici- 
pant in the Brussels Financial Conference in 1920. 
Economic expert of tho Commitloi* that organized 
the system of industrial obligations of the Dawes 
Scheme; Negotiator of tho Franco-Gennan f commer- 
cial Treaty. 

Prof. Alt.vn Youno, Professor of Political 
Economy at Harvard University; President of the 
Americati Economic Association, 

In apfxiii'.t'rny ilu* inciiibers of tin Preparu- 
lory OoJiimiMee lln* ejnb'iivour was made to 
make rbis body, bmb from an iniernational 
and teeJimcal point of view, le^iresentative of 
tljo eecmomio life of the po'sent day. As 
shown bv l!ie above list, ilie (kmmiitlce le- 
e.Iutles immibers with personal experience of 
Imsini'S.s aiul indudrial affairs ; cpiaJifiei) 
represefitatives of (he workers’ ;i.n<i oonsum- 
ors’ elnssos ; former ministers and high officials 
expenetmed in dealing in idieir own count ri<‘s 
with tln^ various iutorojtis repn^sented ; scien- 
tists anvf expetLS who b.ave already taken 
pai“ in the \^ork of the League technical 
organ iiifiJ ion or the Inttu-national Labour 

THK PROCEEBiNfiS. 

Tn the opening speecli prepared by M. Ador, 
which was read at tlje beginning of the meeting, 


the Chairman alluded to the aim whicli the 
Assembly and the Council liad in view when 
convmiing the Conimilteo ; he empliasized 
that tli(‘y botli desired to make an effort to- 
reduce Die number of opportunities for inter- 
national eoiiilict afforded by rivalry between 
economic inlcrc'sts and, in view of the present 
crisis, to examine the [lossihility of an inter- 
riatioT.il! discussion of th(‘ most effectual 
m(‘thods for n'storing gmieral jirosjierity. 

He drew attention to the lu'c.t'.ssily for 
methodical pivpariUion, in ordru that the 
discu.ssions shoiilil only begin vvlien a. jier- 
fectly ch'iir j.rogramme of carefully defined 
questions iidmitring ,of prardiea] solutions 
liarl been estab!ish<‘(l. 

He then df'linml rli(‘ task of the Commiflf'e. 
In his ojni'ioii if was not latlled upon to fui- 
nish a solution for tin' various thcoreliial or 
])ractical jiroblems wldcli mighi arise out of 
the present (*cononiic situation of the world, 
but when it coii'^iflcB'd its conclusimis suffi- 
eienliy well groimdeu-'-to submit to the 
Council which Vv'ould follow its work sitting 
in spiunal comniiuoe, — a riqinrl on the ])ro- 
gramme. the (aun position, the rules of pro- 
cislure and the dat(' of nn'otii>g of llic o- 
nomic (V)nfer(‘,uce, 

Durii'g Hh* first two days the various mem- 
b{-rs (‘XpT'H'ssed their views as to tlio subjects 
wdiich they (H>iisi(lered sliould lie studii'd and 
the proredim' snliscijiKmtly to b'^ mhqded. 

Tfu- ('hairman \\m\ drew up a list of ques- 
tions, Ilje inclusion ol whicJi in the programme 
had })(Mm suggr'sted in the course of IIk^ gene- 
ral discussion and divided them into three 
groups. Foi- ('ac.h group of qu(*stions a special 
committee was constituted ■-including reprr- 
sentativi-s of t he various classes rrqiresented 
on thi‘ phmary ('loiuniit tee (business ineji. 
worker's and <M.)n,sun)ers ; persons with ail- 
luinistrative cxperimice ; fiuancjcrs and eco- 
nomists). The Ciuonmin drew attention to 
the fact that this division of wor’k and the 
com]K>sitii>n of the c^omuiittees did not in any 
way e-ommit ilie Prejiaratory Committee in 
its ulterior proceedings. 

ToXlommittee A v/as (mtnisted the study of 
questions bearing u])on agi’icultiin^ finance and 
population. It elected as Chairman M. Belloni 
(Italy) and set up t wo sub-cominitteee ; one, 
in»der the chairmanship of Mr. Witter Gilbert 
to ileal with agncultiu'aj questions, the other 
for financial questions. M. do Andrade, who 
was elected Chairman of the second sub-com- 
mittee, was replaced towards the end of tho 
session by M, Dubois. 
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Committee B. (Chairman : M, Hoflao) 
dealt with problems of iudnstriaJ product jon ; 
Committee 0. (Chairman: .Proh^ssor Allyn 
Young) with questions relating to trade and 
markets. 

Each of the throe committees drew up a. 
prograuiino of work for the coming luontles 
and instriudious regarding the inioniiation 
to be collected. 

The pROOIiAMME. 

The reports of tlie three committees, vvhicli 
were unanimously adopted, were appro veil 
at H plenary mooting of tlie Priqiaratory CVrni- 
mittee. Each of the reports oontauis a list ut 
questions upon which tiio League 8e(n‘etariat 
and th(i International Labour Oflici^, colla- 
borating with various international orgam- 
!^ations, are to collect information which will 
servo as a luisis for the programme of lh(‘ 
Econom i c Conf ( ; n ' n(*.e . 

The material to be furnislied in regard to 
prol)J(mis concerning indii.^trkil productwn in- 
cludes a niemorandnm giving, in a geneTal 
form, a table showing (he eixmouiiii situation 
of the (Mitiro world with regard to production 
and inlerriational tradii ; and a senes of sjk- 
cial pa]>ers on a number of key industries, 
including thos(‘ [larticuiarly affecjted by the 
present crisis — coal, iron and steid, engineering, 
shijilmilding, cotton --and certain industri(‘s 
which are of special interest from an int.(‘nia- 
tional fioint- of view -wool, chemical products 
(particularly [lotash), eleidricail engini;ering, 
silk and artificial silk, [ictroleiim, a sf>cc.ial 
investigation will be madi* with regard to flit* 
following questions 

The ])osition in tlm various (‘.ountries as re- 
gards legislation and administrative ac.titm 
aiiectiug industrial and international agree- 
ments. 

Rationalization and standardization in in- 
dustry. 

Technical scientific jirogress and research. 

Recruiting and training of technical stalT. 

Improvemcmt of conditions of labour. 

Delimitation. 

Arbitvation. 

With rt‘gard to commerce and market*^ infor- 
mation will be collected on questions relating 
to freedom of trade, tariiis ai>xl commercial 
agreements, direct aud indirect subsidit^s, the 
distribution of goods, unfair commercial prar- 
tioes, judicial obstacles to international trade, 
etc. 

The statistics to 1 k^ drawn up on agricultural 
questions will bear upon production, prices, 
oon^umptiou and atocks, as well as on the 
3 


successivo links in the chain winch connects 
production with consumption. 

In regard \o finxince 11n‘ dooumontation will 
concern ymblic finance, mount ;uy systems and 
cretlits, tlie balances of jiayimmts. 

Th(‘ information to b«‘ (ullorttul witii regard 
to population (piestioUs Ix'ars up»»ii the. natural 
movements of po]>nlations ; births, deaths, 
marriages ; the artilii iai movemenis t)f poj)ii- 
lation (emigration in its v<u‘ious forms) ; 
the tiuciuations of ]) 0 ]mlation arising out of 
the wmrld-war, and fluctuations in {lotimtial 
labour forces ; the j)o])ulation density in 
relation to tmUivable areas, natural resources 
on the surface and underground ; data con- 
cerning e*conoiuic. developnumt and the stan- 
dard of life ; h'gislation on the movement of 
labour and intermit lonal migration in general. 

'^Pho work, in wdiieh the immibers of the 
(Jornmittee liave been invit(‘d (o co-operate, 
will be performed under tlie guida-nce of the 
Lhairman of the Treparatory (\>mmittee, the 
Uoinmitt(u\s A, 1^, and tlie Sub-(\)mTnitt(‘(‘s. 

With regard to certain questions of commer- 
cial polie.y it was decided tliat^ imunoranda 
should bo drawn u]> by (experts. Th(‘ Inter- 
national Institute of Agriiuiltur(‘ at Home will 
be recpiested to supply iiiformatiou on agri- 
< ultiiral questions. The International (/ham- 
ber of Oommm'ce and tlie Office o) the Emi- 
gration Oonference at l{om(‘ wdl! also bo in- 
vited to c‘o-oporate. 

The Chairman of the Trejiaratory Commjt- 
to<‘ and the Commit te.ivs A, B, and (! will ri‘- 
jiiaiii in communication with one* another in 
order to be abl(‘ to take any aittioii whiidi may 
be necessary bet\ween the sessions. 

The general tnmd of the work and the 
methofls to be u;‘iployt‘d wtue clearly outlined 
by the Ciiairnuin ol the Coininittet' on In- 
dustrial Jb'uduclion, M. IJodac, and, in his 
closing vspeech, by M. Ceorges Tlieunis, Vice- 
Chairman of the ]h‘e])aialory (Committee. 
M. Hodac pointi'd oul that lor the rnoinent all 
that was nee.cssary was l.o ase.erlam 1 h(^ facts 
of the situation the invest igat ion of their 
causes being rt'served for the next session of 
the Preparatory Comnntifs; ami 1 fi(‘ seeking 
of remedies for tin' Eeonmme (bnlerence 
itself. Me added tln^t at the next session of 
the Committee the second stage t)l the en- 
quiry might he reaelc’d. At that moment 
the Committee propos(‘d greatly to (‘Xtem? the 
co-operation in its work of piivate }>roducing 
circles, a factor wdiich was one of the charac- 
teristic features of the Conference. 

M, Theunia drew attention to the fact that 
the collection of the nec.e&sary statistioftl 

F 
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information was only part of tho preparatory 
work m‘ccssitatc(l by t lie Con f entice. 

‘^By proyiaralory work”, he said, ‘'throe 
thinj:<s ar^^ meant. In 1 he lirst- [)la(‘C, and 
this is perhaps not the most imj^ortant point, 
it means the oolleetion of statistical and other 
information. 

Secondly, we need to examine tin' impli- 
cations of tills information, ii-s meaning and 
the conclusions to be drawn from it., bearing 
in jnind the pcnnis of view of all comu^rned. 
The composition of our committee affords 
ev(U’y guarantei^ that t ins will be done. 

The. t hird point is I ln‘. pr<‘paratioii in the 
widest sense of world |>ubIio opinion, without 
the su])port of whicdi the hjconomic Confer- 
ence cannot succu'ed. 

Working se])arately, each of our eonnnittees 
has drawn up instructions for those who in 
the months to e.ome will have to collect in- 
formation. OiK^ committee iias given detaih'd 
instructions ; another lias c.onfiiK'd itself to 


sketcliing the main outlines of the enquiry. 
In each case the recommendations are prac- 
tical ones, which will be understood by those 
who, yfter taking part in our discussions, will 
be calh;d upon to take charge of the enquiry, 
and each qu(‘Stion will keep its relative im- 
portance in th(' general scheme. 

The task of collecting the information re- 
quir<5(l will he a heavy one, but the essential 
thing if the Economic Conference is to open 
with good prosp(‘c.ts of success, is not an 
accumulation of di'taih^d iiiforniatiori ; what 
is wanted is an effort to ])ick out the main 
factors of the vital problems for which satis- 
factory solutions may be found by means of 
an international discussion. 

1 hav(‘ no doubt that this jirineiple will bi' 
acted upon by all those who take jiart in the 
work of collo(*,ting information, and that we 
shall \ hus be in a ])ositic)n at our r^ext session 
to select t he poiid^ on wliich our attention and 
our efforts can usefully be concentrated.” 


Economics in the West. 

Assessment for Income-Tax. 


Lowlon, April 21th, 1920.- Oin' of the .suit- 
jeots for discussion at the iiieetiug which is 
arousing a great deal of intmest is the reso- 
lution ])ut forward by the London Oiiandier of 
Oonimerce t hat th(‘ tim<‘ has come when neither 
tlie revenut' nor the taxpayt'r w^ould bo pre- 
judieed by the abandonimmt of th(‘ three- 
years’ average syst.em of income-tax and super- 
tax assessments on business profits, and that, 
accordingly, tlu^ substitution of a year-to-yt'ar 
system, based upon the profits of the ymecetling 
year, be rectiin mended. WJieii this subject 
was discussed a yi'ar ago there w^as a large 
majority in favour of tlie three-years’ system, 
and it seems ])robable that Manchester, Brad- 
ford and other important C’hambiTs in the 
Nortli will oppose' the motion by London. If 
that should ]>rove to be th(i casr, the diseus- 
sion will be very interesting, 

India in London. 

Following tlie example of otiior British 
Dominions, the New Zealand Government has 
purchased the jireiuises of the British Medical 
Assbeiatiou in the 8trand, at the corner of 
Agar-street, to be the headquarters of the High 
Commissioner. The Dominions are now in 
possession of commodious offices of their own 
in Central London for the discharge of ad- 
ministrative work and the promotion of trade 


relatiims with the Mother Country. But the 
lligli (Commissioner for India. Die portion of 
the ovi'fseas jiossessions of the Crown which 
IS the l)<*st customer for British goods, remains 
incoineniently and inadequately housed in 
three houses built, lor private occujiation in 
Grosvenor-gardens, It is a matter for satis- 
faction that proposals to remedy this anomaly 
are unde.r tlie consideration of th(* Government 
of India and th(^ Secretary of State. The 
provisional scheme takes into due account 
tli(‘ faot tliat the High Commissioner for India, 
in his capaidty as the direct agiuit of the Gov- 
ernment of Jndia, supervises the work of the 
Indian Trade Commissioner. On grounds of 
retrenchment the office of the Trade Com- 
missioner was moved three years ago from the 
City to Grosvenor-garde.ns, and though Mr. 
Lindsay attends at the office of the London. 
Chamber of Commerce on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days to meet tlie convenience of business men, 
there can b(‘ no doubt that he is hampered by 
his small staff and records being housed, and 
by the bulk of his work being done, so far from 
the City. While the Dominions advertise by 
conspicuous quarters in or near the Strand 
their commercial products and general impor- 
tance, the official representative of Indian 
trade interests is located where there is no pos-* 
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rsibility of attracting the attention of the 
ral public to a display of Indian produc.ts. Re- 
moval to a more central situation is u ])rossni^ 
necessity. Strong exception might be taki*ji to 
a State-organized centre being utilized for iln* 
actual sale of Indian products. But it is <|iiito 
another matter to establish iji a suitabli* 
location, as part of the office of the ILgu 
Commisvsioner, a show room whtnv sisittus 
could see Indian products, be given trvlr 
information, and be referred, if desim to 
make purchases, to recognized firms or agents. 
Such a showroom would stimulate ln1t*]^^^t 
in Indian art, wares, and manufael un's joifl 
would help to rnaintaij? standaids agiiinst 1 
constant risk of inferior imitations, li is not 
thought desirable to include' in tln^ shou room 
raw materials of the* big staple products, sueh 
as jute, cotton, tea, grains, and oil-seeds. Tin* 
trader in these is well organized, and it is fell 
that there would be no particular advantage 
in showing small sampl<\s in the iue\jtal)l\ 
untidy heajjs of a miniature display. Bui 
quit(' apart from thesis jirodiie.ts, there is ample 
scope, for a vshow room in a central situation 
in <‘.c)inbination with an information bureau 
designed to [iromote BritisJi and Indian tradi* 
relations. A step now taken in the right 
direction has b(‘<‘.n the aj[)pointmcnt of Mr. 
B. D. Asli, who was in charge of tin' Bombay 
Court at Wembley in 1924, to assist 1b(‘ Trade 
Commissioner m exhibition and publicity^ work. 

BiUTisH Motor-Cabs in Australia. 

In a l(‘.tt,er from Dr. Kieliard Arthur, a 
member of the New Soutdi Wales Lf'gislatnn', 
published in The Times on Tuesdays it was 
stated that t he bnsiin'ss men of Great Britain 
need waking up aiuf refermici^ Avas made to 
the faet tkat only about 8 per (;ent ol tin* 
motor cars sold in Australia are British. It 
must be remembered, however, that- this statt* 
of affairs is not due to tJie sleepiness of British 
manufacturers but to tlie growth of the car 
trade of Australia which occurred during the 
war when money was plentiful in the Cojnmon- 
wealth. British firms could not sujjplv caiv 
then or for some period after the Avar and their 
American rivals were consequently alile to 
secui'e the best agents, so that wln'ii British 
motor manufacturers w(*re again in a jiosition 
to consider Australian trade they found great 
difficulty in arrangb^g for good agencies. 
Happily, these difficulties are now being over- 
come so successfully that the ijresident ol tJie 
Australian Association of British Manufactur- 
ers, in his speeoh, singled out the British 
motor-car industry as one which^ ‘‘despite 


iJio handicaps imp'OKod by the war, is send- 
ing to Auslialia domestic and eommereial 
vehicles, competitive lu prne adapted to 
Australian ('oiiditioii.^. and uiisurpa.ssed in 
workmans hi}) am! reliability. T}),* number 
of Britisii chassis import <‘ii into Aus- 
tralia increased from 2,0U1 in 192o to 10,484 
in 1925.’’ 

Mininu Crisis. 

Wo advise our readers nol t.o jiay too imicli 
atteiition to tin' e.onllndiiig ri'jiorrs com eriiing 
the negotiations for tlu' seltlemimt of t.li(‘ 
.bs]>ute in 1 h(‘. mnding tiuluslrv, }>ut tin' one 
outstanding fact that musi give ii.se loan\n*ty 
IS that tin’ sand in the glass is fa'lmg. and that 
('Very day’s delay nu'ans tin* loss of contracts, 
be<taus(* British eolljcncs a.rc nnabh* to (jiiotc 
priiass for (h*bveiy alt(‘r May 1 Tln‘r‘e is still 
ground for lu)p(* t liat. n.grecmeiii will bo r(‘ac.h(‘d, 
though on the om* hiuid tin* miners iiavc* d(*,- 
elared t hat t ln*y will not. imn'ease t he hours of 
working nor a(‘.'‘(.‘]>t a ri'd net ion in jiay, atnl on 
the, oilier some o( tin* e.oiln'.ry pi'ojn’u*lors [mint 
to tin* conclusions of tin* Commission as jiroof 
Uiat they cannot eontimn* on tin* ])rt*s('nt basis 
Avitliout a subsidy exe.i'pt at a loss. If 1 hi* 
miners could show how o b(*ttcr [iriee could be 
obtained for the coal in tJie face* of fori'ign 
competition, n solid ioji would lx* (‘asy, but if 
.tbey^ have any views on this [anhd, tliey hav(* 
not yet reveali'd t in'in, and unless an ee-onomic 
solution is found, any’ temporary aiTiingeinent 
will jriorely postpone the evil dayL 
Distillation of Coal. 

Sir Alfred Mond is a slat.i*sman who has t he 
mestniiabh* advantage* of a knowledge of 
.‘-cieiKje iijul wide (^xjieiienei* of biisiiK'ss. At, 
the institute of 8lrn(;tural hhigim‘ers this week 
he made a very timely c.ontributiou to t in* coal 
problem, wheai In* said that its solution dnl not 
be with legislation but mventioji. lie ])r( dieb'd 
that tin* eliemist and the engineer would 
together solv(^the [U'oblem of (a>al di.st illat ion, 
a.nd would be the nail saviours of the mining 
indiLstry. Unfortunately pnvious (*(Iorls in 
this direction s(*em to Inivi* ereated an at- 
mosphere of mistrust in whieh it is veiy difficult 
to secure, for ueAv developiiumts llii; attention 
that their imjiortancc* de.serves. 

India’s Railways a nj> Home BusiNESi^, 

Writing in The Times Trade and Engineerivig 
Supplement, Mr. T. II. Thorne, Editor of the 
Indian Railway Gazette, says of things that 
ought to be made, known in India. 

“ 1 do not think ” ho says, “ that it is gene* 
rally understood at home that Indianization ia 
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rapidly going on, and that applie?^ equally to 
purcliasej^ in this country. At ])rosent, even 
with a reasonably higher price, Indian goods 
will be taken in preferenoe to others. But, 
and this is the point 1 want, to stress, a prefer- 
ence is given to a firm which has goods availa- 
ble ex-go<lown over a firm which carniot quote 
such speedy delivery. Evem if a linn !ias in 
its godowns only a limited amount of stock this 
is sufficient to give it a preference over others, 
and this notwithstanding t hac ])nces may be 
higher and usually an*. English houses out 
here naturally do not look upon this with 
disfavour. But Englisli hous<vs out liere can- 
rot hoj)e to be aide to <-arry stocks* of all the 
agencies t-ln‘y hold, and so much business is 
often lost to us, Tlie posit ion) is t hat most t)f 
the big houses are gorged with agenoitv*^ and 
very few of them can work th(‘m all satisfai*.- 
ioril 3 ^ Th() smaller linns are mostly “ sus]H‘ct ” 
by home maimfactim^rs, with the result that 
many linns at liome either go unrepresented 
or form one of the many ageh(*/K‘s held by the 
bigger houses who cannot aiTord t,o keep a 
special man for (‘aeh ag(mcy. Tlui results 
carujot be satisfac'.tory in all <‘.a.s<‘s. 

It, therefore, seom.s to jue that (inns at home 
having business out here should form small 
groups of thrt'e or four non-t^ompeting but 
allied lines and register the new company thus 
formed out lu'n*. T know that- in 1he past this 
has been tricil in one case but. Ijas not be<ui 
very successful, aiul this was <Iiu' (mtirely to 
having too iilaTiy agcmiies for a e.ou])le of men 
to handle. India is a land of vast distances, 
slow business, and a fatiguing climali*, and if 
men are to do their best they must not be 
overladen The time at preset)! is particularly 
propiti<ms in vi<^w of the (‘normous railway 
developments now progressing Jind to be 
contitiued for rnaiiy years. 1 make my sug- 
gestion with the lu)pe that it may bxuis the 
attoniio)) of some of the yoiingcir sehool on 
the vast business opportunities which the 
railways out. here offer. 

Frknch Amifioial Silk Output. 

The product io!\ of artificial silk in France 
shows substantial progress. Of this there are 
two clear proofs. Dae is tliat imports of arti* 
ficial silk varus last yettr were only half those 
in 1924, while exports qua<irupled. The 
second is that exports of artificial silk piece- 
goods increased 59 per cent on the previous 
year, during whicli they had already shown 
an advance of 185 per cent. The French 
manufacturers remain very retic.eut regarding 
their operations, but the Customs statistics 
indicate that the estimate of 6,000 tons as the 


Xiroduetion in 1924 has been largely exceeded. 
According to Mr. Fougere, President of the 
Silk Federation, Oio e.onsumption of artificial 
silk by hVonch industries rose from 3,5(X) tons 
in 1923 to 6,300 tons in 1924 and 7,000 tons 
last year ; 50 })cr <u‘nt of the total quantity 
goes to the pi<‘cc-goods manufacturers, 30 
per cent to ( Ik*, hosiery industry, and 20 per 
cent in the making of ribbons, etc. Of yarns 
the output, last yc^ar is said to have amounted 
to 6,500 tons, or 20 per cent more t han in the 
I)rece(ling year, and it will not bo surprising if 
those figures are doubl(*d two or three years 
hence, in view of the establishment of new mills, 
several of whic h liav^e been financed from 
abroad, notiibly tin* Gourt.anld Mill at (Calais, 
The existing conciTus are booked ahead fm* 
at least six months, lor th<\y liavo been bonefitt- 
ing botli by a deinaml IVoin liome users and 
by th(i Ih'1]i of tlx^ doprix iated franc in com- 
peting on fon'ign marlods. Italy, Belgium, 
and Holland havi* all becxi alfec.ted by the 
progress of hrmieh manufae.ture. At the same 
time oth<*r countries- -primarily Great Britain 
— hav(‘ b(‘('n pure-liasing in(;r(‘asing quantities 
of tlx* Frcncli produet. Great Britain lias 
reanained the best customer of Fram^e for 
tissui's and yarns, Belgium iioining second, 
but a long way behind. French exports to 
tlie Ihutf'd States more* than doubled during 
the past. year. 

East African Loan Mystery. 

Wlu*n it was announced last autumn tliat 
the British (Jovenmient had di'cided to adopt 
Hie r«*coinmen(lation of the East African Com- 
mission that a development loan of £10.000,000 
slumld be guaranteed art to ])rinci])al and in- 
terest by tin* Impi'rj^al Govorniiumt, it was 
generally assumed that, tin’s involved accept- 
ance of the Oommissionts suggestion that 
“during the construction ])eriod, which we may 
put as tieing the first five years, the interest 
would be jiayabie by the Imperial Exchequer,’’ 
repayment of any siudi advances to be begun 
by the East Africaji transport vsysteins and 
territories after ten years from the date of 
issue of the loan. It would seem, however, 
from statements that, have b(‘(*n published in 
East Afri(ui following the Governors’ Gon- 
f<‘renc€5 held at Nairobi in February, that this 
is not the case. Sir Charles Bowring, Governor 
of Nyasaland, on his return to Blantyre, is 
reported as having said that the Conference 
learned that tbero would be no period free 
of interest and sinking fund on the £10,000,000 
loan and that its utility to "certain territories 
ivas, therefore, seriously reduced. 
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Iron and Steel Output. 

The production of pig-iron in the UniltMl 
Kingdom in March amounted to 568,600 toiKs, 
e.onipared with 502,000 tons in February a.h<l 
607,900 tons in March, 1925. There were 151 
furnaces in blast at the end of the montli, cn 
increase of live since the beginning of the month. 
The production of steel ingots a.nd casting.^ 
amounted to 784,100 tons, cojn])ared with 
703,800 Ions ni February and 684, 7<X) tons m 
March, 1925. The prodnetio?* of piir-iron 
included 179,000 tons of liemetite, 203,000 
tons of bwsie, 141. 2(X) tons of foundry, and 
20,000 t;f>ns of forg(‘. 

Gold Product j on in Canada. 

Canada’s production of gold last year tulalhul 
1,740,386 hue ounces w illi n, value of £7,195,00(t 
compared witli 1,525,382 om»ces, worth 
£6,306,0fX) in 1924. The greatest, j)rovinc]al 
contributor to this total was (bit arm, wliich 
account('d for n(*arly £6,400.000 worth, ov 
83.9 per cent of the total. British Columbia’s 
production sold for £925,000, or 12.8 per cent 
of the total. At pri'scnit Canada, ranks thin! 
among the nations of the world in prodiution. 
Th(‘. Transvaal is lirst and th<‘ United Slates 
second. 

Success in Business. 

Certain natural <‘liai'aeteristi('.,s an* r/(‘Cessary 
to that one who is to make a sinujess in retail 
distribnlion. He must like detail, be(*.anso the 
business is a mass of details, lie must have 
certain trading instincts, because buying and 
selling iiU])Iy this, writ<>s Mr. Gordon Sellrid.ge 
in the Daily Express. lie must have* si length 
of purpose, and snap Ins tiugers at liisimuragc- 
ments, because, of eojirse they c,ome, ami unless 
he can laugh at thes(‘ little obstacles as they 
appear he is not. w<dl (‘quipped for his job. 

He must have ambition and never find him- 
self too (‘asily satisfied. He must have imagi- 
nation, or if we oannot expect too nuicli of 
that in the youth, h(‘ should at least have tli(‘ 
kernel of it, from whicli t'onld grow great (U- 
imagination as his mind grew more matnri’. 
He should Jiave good manners, bee.ause (cour- 
tesy and the sino(‘r(' smile of goodwill are 
growing more and more imjiortant as the 
comparatively new scienr e of large distribution 
develops. 

If, on th(^ other hand, the young man dis- 
likes detail and gets tin>d easily, or lacks <*on- 
tinuity and cannot kee]) himg(‘lf up to the 
j)omt ; if he has not a fair amount of patience 
and ambition, and is inclined to let things 
staiad as they are ; if he has no head for trad- 
ing, no head for figures, no inclination to bc- 


coin<* wise in the study of human nature, and 
(loos uol. a]ij)rc(*.iate couit<\syand good manners, 
if he does not know how to licnf his Icllowmen, 
and *fin(ls himself quarrelsome ralhm’ t]ian 
friendl> — -let him keep away from retail distri- 
bution, bei'.ause he woll find eomjsdition from 
within strong and too dillhuit lor him to meet, 
haiKlieap])i‘d as h(‘ is. 

The British Suc^ar Beet Society. 

Jn 1 he Report of the OominilU e of t li(‘ Btiiish 
Sugar B('(‘t. Society, IXd.. presented la-st mont h 
at tJieir (‘leventh annua) mei'ting. immtion 
was made of the De Vecchis process. Kiom 
what is there said, it se(>ms that, a (’ommission 
apjioiiited* by the Ministry of Agnctilluro 
was sent to Italy to in(pnv(‘ l.o.o t.h(‘ proc.(‘ss, 
and their reqiort was pnb]is}i(‘(l in February, 
1925. Furthermore, the Govtunmenl. has ar- 
ranged with the Institute of Agriculinra) 
EngiiHicring of Oxford University, to c.ondiK't. 
further (experiments witJi tin; ]mKt(‘ss and to 
issue a r(‘port on siudi results as tJu'V obtain. 
Meanwhile, it seems as if 1 h(‘ Commission lias 
rec()mmen(J(‘d that a (*>omplote plant of a small 
capacity, but on a factory basis, be set up in 
England to t(\st th<‘ procc^ss which, the Sugar 
H(‘et Society itself still considers to b{‘ in the 
ex])eriment5il stnge, and that its e.omnuu'c.ial 
possibilities ar(‘ still unproven. 3’h(‘ Soc.iety 
eV(m goes to the length to slate that the known 
r(*siill8 are m'lt siie.h as should (]iscou'rag(‘ the 
investment of fnrthm* cajiital in tlie methods 
of sugar manufactur(‘ now in use. 

It i.s intej(‘sting to n<d(‘ that tin* So(*.iety’s 
('•up to be won* by th(‘ best b(‘(‘t output of not 
less than five ae.res went to a grower witli an 
output of [7.95 tuns of beet to the a(u<\ and 
an average sugar content of 17.9 [ler e>(»,nt. 
This is excejitionail}’ Jarg(‘, seven tons of boot 
to the ac.re here aiul ten tons in good areas on 
the Continent )H‘ing considered fair average*, 
returns. Th(‘ winner of this c.np, Mr. Phiii]) 
Last, of Eye, Suffolk, who, like the wadter, w^as 
present at th(‘ lune.lieon (as was the cup)i 
astonished the nnuding by saying “1 Ivave 
lieard of Lorn Ion, but this is the first time of 
my coming.'’ l^iVen tJien the visit was a short 
one, from J1 .30 to 5.18, during which peiriod 
Mr. Last could liave moved about very little, 
as be was at the in(‘(‘tiTig and luncheon [irobably 
from 11.45 or 11.50 to 3.15 or so. Perhaps, 
however, he may come u]) next year a^in ; 
but hitherto, although around forty-five years 
of age, he has had no rtuison to (^ome to town, 
he added. 

Platitudes ale trutlns which no one doniea 
but everyone forgets. — Dr. A. Sfiadwelh 



Canadian Trade and Finance. 

Foreign Trade of Canada. 


Montreal, May 6, i92().-' 8iatisli<'.s sliowjuf); 
tiuit the value of our Foreigii Tuulo for the 
focal year ending March 31, 1926. had a value 
of two and one-quarter billion dollais, and 
balance ,slie«d.s .showing that thc' ('arf)in<\s of 
the Canadian Railway.^ hav(' beoi nior(^ sal is- 
factory. i.onsliiuti^ tangible cA'idenc.e of tln‘ 
suhstantial iinprovomont which has been 
taking placi* in bn.siness <u)inliti(jn.s. The. 
readiness with whicJi this year's (juota of 
settlers under th(‘ Enijdre Sf'lthnneub Act 
ha.s been lilled, (‘Ven btdbre the opening of 
navigation, indicates the fact that a new 
h*cling of conlidenec i.s not only jiernieating 
the. c.ountry but spn'.ailing outside oiir border, s 
and cauaiting new intori^sts aiul enl Ijusiasm 
for Canadn.. 

We have alr<*ady c.alled ati<*ntion to t,h(‘ fact 
that January building awards wvw lh‘‘ iargc^sl 
on re<*ord since 1913 with llie exc.e])tion of 
January 1920, when the ])riee lev(‘l was ab- 
normally idgh. With the publication of the 
March figures it becani(‘ evident that this 
volnun* of construction was bin'ng rnaintamed, 
and that the volume for the first tpiartei of 
1926 is the largc.st since 1913 with th<‘ exe.of)- 
tion of 1920. In Maich th(‘ volume of buihl- 
iiig, as I'cfiectful by construction coiitrae.t.s 
awardf'd, amounted to 819,779,300, an in- 
(U’ease of ^18% over last .»year. This im.rease 
is accounted for ciiielly by aif 180% rise in 
t,ho value of business eon.stniction, 'riien the 
fact* is considered that the index number of 
the cost of building materials is now the lowest 
at any time since 1920, when tiiis index was 
started, and that tin* number of building 
permits issued is large., it wmuld seem probable 
that tliis extensivi^ building programme will 
be maintained for sonu* mouths to (^ome. 

The principal manufacturing ('establishments 
in Ontario and Qind^ee, the industrial C(*nlre 
of Canada, are now ojiej’af.ii g near or at capa- 
city and order on tiie, books would iudicate. 
full capacity until midsummer. Pig iron 
production for the three mouths ending March 
was 159,611 tons or 3T% in excc.ss of that 
for the same period in 1925, whiie. steel pro- 
duced amounted to 180,458 torus or 5,5% owr 
last year. Newsprint production for the 
quarter amounted to 429,444 tons as against 
363,866 tons last year, comparing favourably 
with the United States output of 415,558 
tons during the same period. 


Improved busiiuuss conditions are reflected 
in the record of commercial failures. For tiuj 
first quaiter of the year 593 failures were 
recorded, with liabilities of $7,566,336 as 
against 669 failures and liabilitie.s of 
$10,683,676 during tlie same period in 1926. 
A marked im}>Tovement took plac^e. throughout 
the country wilh thii (^xcc'plioji of Nova Scotia 
and Prin(;e Edward Island, \vh(;re botJi the 
number of failures and liabilities involved 
were .somewhat highiu’. (.W loadings (ioritinue 
to inerea.si', tin' total to April 10th amounting 
to 766,669 ears, an increase of 40,280 over 
1925, of which rnercliandi.se L.C.L. and Jiiis'' 
(iellaiK'OUs fri'jght. have acc.ounted for 22,502 
cars. This is indjcaitive of a better in the 
whole.sale and retail trade. Notwith.standing 
the embargo, (jxc.ept by })ermit, on grain for 
the Head of t he Laki's and Vaneouver, car 
loadings of gram w(‘re greater than in tlie 
spring of 1924 aft('r the largest Canadian 
(Top. 

Canada's foreign trade for the fiscal year 
eiiduig Marc.h 31.st amounted to two and a 
(quarter biliion dollars, and althougli not the 
large.st on reeoni, the balance of exports over 
imj)orts, anrouiiling to $402,595,000, is th(‘. 
highe.st yet c.st.aL)lishe(l. 

Power Production. 

Tiie Royal Bank of Canada^s figures on 
daily electrical power producliou for Canadian 
use show an avfaage daily production of 
26,573,151 kilo watt liours for December 1925 ; 
26,675,765 k.wuli. for January 1926 and 
27,879,831 k.w.h. for February 1926. These 
figures are ba.sed on the aggrcigate totals from 
companies controlling 90% of the installed 
turbine (;a])aoity in Canada. Power produc- 
tion foj‘ the first two montLs of 1926 exceeded 
the production for the .same months in 1925 
by 17|%, ainl preliminary figures indicate 
that tlie excess for the first quarter of the year 
will amount to 12% over the first quarter of 
last ye«ar. This incri'ase is even larger than 
the (torresponding increase which ha.s been 
taking place iji recent years. For instance, 
in January 1923 the production amounted to 
19,079,278 k.w.li. ; in January 1924 it 
amounted to 21,120,263 k.w.h. ; in January 
1925 to 23,197,791 k.w.h. as compared with 
the figure.s given above for January 1926. 
The increase of 1926 over 1925 is much more 
marked than the increase of 1926 over 1924, 
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KtLO Watt Hours. 

Generated at Central Stations throughout (Canada toi 
Canadian use. 

Daily average 90% of Industry. 

(000 omitted) 


Month 


192.3 

1924 

January 


, . 19,079 

21,120 

February 


. . 19,492 

21,384 

March 


.. 19,305 

20,7 17 

April 


.. 18,860 

21,079 

May 


.. 10.557 

20,824 

June 


. . 19,049 

19,779 

July 


.. 18,452 

19,475 

August, 


. . 19,351) 

19,868 

September 


. . 19,956 

20,958 

October 

• 

, . 20,785 

21,200 

November ! . 


. . 21,273 

22,606 

December 


. . 20,461 

23,470 

Month 


1925 

1926 

January 


.. 23,198 

26,676 

February 


.. 23,160 

27,880 

March 

* 

. . 22,452 


April 


. . 22,482 


May 


. . 22,297 


June 


.. 21,470 


July 


.. 21,470 


August 


.. 21,485 


September 


. . 23,9})2 


October 


. . 24,400 


November 


. . 25,625 


D(‘ce ruber 


. . 2(},573 



Month 

1923 

1924 

April 

15,640 

17,550 

May 

16,321 

I7,34ei 

.June 

15,901 

16,318 

July 

15.3 1 () 

16,028 

August 

16,022 

16,423 

Septeiii licr 

16,129 

1 7,350 

October 

17,138 

1 7,934 

Novembt^r 

17,519 

18,599 

Decern bei 

16,795 

19,275 

MoNTir. 

1 !)25 

1926 

January 

19,179 

20,994 

February^ 

19,257 

22,155 

Marc'h 

18,677 


April 

18, .595 


May 

18,504 


Juno 

17,831 


July 

17,680 


August 

17,192 


Sopt 4 ‘mb(‘r 

18,169 


October 

I9.37(i 


Novcmlrer 

20,3t)4 


December 

20,883 



Caiiada’B t.urhiiu' iiista.llu.1 ion was mm^ased 
by /learly t hi'ce quarU*i\s oi a iiiilliun horse- 
power during 1925. Acciordiiig to the li^qiros 
of tin* Doiuiniou Water Power and IJedania- 
tioti Service, this rc|)ies<uits nn incjt'asc^ of 20% 
111 total iustallat ion in tJie \earund brings the 
total to '1, 290, 128 h.p. or 165 ii.j). per HX)0 of 
population. Tlien* is suffitient const ruidion 


Tilt above figiir(‘s show lli(‘ rajhdity of this 
increase in production. In past years. pt‘ak 
pvoduetion was reached in th(‘ last niontbs of 
the year and this was followed l/y rat lnu* mark- 


ed re(;ession . The figures for the early niont hs 
of this year show less proportionate reec'ssion 


than in the previous years for whieli flgure.s 
have been (jollected. Tins may indicuite 
something of the greater activity in busiiie.ss 
conditions that was* r.haract eristic of th(‘ 


beginning of this year. 


now' underway to indicat (* that this yt'ar will 
se(‘ furtJier im.r(‘ase projiort ionat<^ to that in 
recent years. N.nv ju ojcM'ts are Ixuiig planned 
plant installations with a ca])a.<;ity of 
ninriiy 80(1.000 Ji.p. (‘ach, nvv under consiiliua- 
Tion for tiie Saguenay in Quebec and for tlie 
Bridge river in British Goluinhia,. Ganadian 
w'at.er pow’^er is lieipg develo])( d at a remarkable 
rate and tiiis would seem to indicate a pro- 
portionate {ievelopimmt, in ]K)\v(‘r~using in- 
dustries. 


Somewhat the same situation prevails m 
the iiow^er industry in Ontario and Quebec. 
There was a twelve per cent increasi^ for (be 
first two months of tire year. The avt'ragi' 
daily production in Ibis territory for January 
amounted to 20,994,000 k.w.li. as compared 
with J 9.179,000 k.w.h. for last year. Foi 
February the daily production was 22, 155,(X)0 
k.w.h. as compared witli 19,257,000 k.w'.li. for 
last year. For the first quarter tjiere is 
approximately a 13% increase. The following 
table shows the monthly production in Qjitario 
and Quebec for Canadian use since Janu.arv’^ 
]923:— 

Month I923 1924 


J^oLioY IN Power i P roduction. 

The oonstructiv(‘ atlitude of tlie present 
Quebec Govermmmt , m its wiioh* policy in t li(‘ 
supervision of powdr dev'clopnicr*!, is one that 
IS calculated to be of siibstaut nil assistance 
!o Canadian industry'. Wide powi r.s over 
schedules and over t 1 h'. eonsinmtion of trans- 
mission lines hav(‘ been graiited to a bboard, 
♦the duti(\s of which will In* t<> .s<‘e that the 
public sliall be [)r()t('et^l in the jirocess of rate 
making and tliat the ca])ilal inv(*sted in the 
industry shall be jirutecled in sin li a manner 
as to foster industry and to lead to furtfier 
investment in Canadian proj\*ots. An example 
of the careful thought wdiic-h lias b(-en given to 


January .. 15 568 17 538 subject is contained in tJic wording of 

Febmary 16,033 17^768 preamble to the law pro fii biting fiuther 

* • • • . . 16,844 17,349 export of power from the Province of Quebec ; 
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*‘An Act rcftpec-tinj^ the exportation of 
hyd r O' e 1 ( ^ otr io j )o wo r . 

WhfM'oas this Province <*.oJitains fiumorous 
waterfalirt suitable for the development of 
ole<jtrie. power ; 

Whereas, by indiistnal development and the 
increase in domest/H* needs, tli(‘ apf)he.ation of 
electric power js IxM-omine more considerable 
e.very day ; 

Whereas, t‘.ual. ojI, wofjd and otdnn’ fuel are 
daily ))e,coinin^ niort* diflicult to obtain and 
rnorf* exp(Oisiv(‘ ; 

Wli(‘i(uus tli(’ iiidnstri.d, conrnereial and 
(‘(unioinical <h^vi‘lo[)nn*nt- of idie Proviinu* ituli- 
cat(‘ tiuit in th(‘ n(*ar fntnr(‘ all ih(‘ water 
powers which are the most ac,cA‘s.sib!e and the 
least cosidy to opin-ati* will lx* utilized ; 

W]i(U“(\*is onc(‘ (‘Xptjrt.ation ol (dceiric power 
IS pm’initd-iMl, it c.an s(‘ldoni be s1o|)p<Mi or 
suspended vvitlioiit. jiivin^ ris<‘ to scnions 
difficulties ; 

Wliev<*as it is in tlie best (nxniomic-al interests 
of the Provinei‘, for the promotion of its in- 
dustry and (u)miuerce, to attract c.a])ital and 
<u‘eate industrial centri's therein in wdxieh 
workmen woidd hnd (‘rnploynnmt , thereby 
stopping emigration, and in which farmers 
would find markets for their produce : 

Whereas th(‘ proliibilion to (;Xj)ort (‘hudric 
])owe*' in the eases iKuadmift er determined 
w'ill c-onstitute an important lactor to assist 
in attaining these olijccis, and it is therefore 
expcdi(*nt to enact provisions to that ellccd-.” 

Insukanck ANi> Health. 

For som(‘ years statisticians liave been 
tellmg us that 1 fie average leijgt.h of the human 
life was doubled during the nirieteent h century, 
ft isdiffic.ult to realize tliat only a rontury ago 
t h(‘ av(*rage iih‘ was h'ss than tliiiiy years. 
Noc (‘.omes tln^ further news tdiat tlie a-verage 
span of life in tlie United States and C/anada 
has f)cen lengtlnmed by live year^ since 1900. 
So ipiielly and etfec, lively J\ave the forces of 
prevention be(u,i carrying on their succ.essful 
warfare against disease and d(‘atli, that it is 
only aft(*r statistical analysis that w'e appre- 
c-iate, t-lie scope of tlndr carn]3aign, and the 
extent of their victory. It may be well to 
tixplain that a large ]>ro portion of the more 
recent increases In t}i6 average length of 
human life arc due to dec.roases in infant 
mo'dality. 

The spreati of vaccination did away with 
small ])ox, sterilization made j>os,sible moderr) 
surgery, jmre milk and water prevented 
typhoid, and fresh air haa done m^ch to 
conquer tuberculosis, Such have beon'i&au’s 


raost out, standing achievements in dealing 
with the. invisible enemies first discovered by 
Pasteur. Kji‘i*iit- acJiie.vement,s.have been due 
to better organization ; the effective work of 
the public, health nurse, the establishment of 
clini<;s and tlie improved standards of the 
modh^al ])rofession jiave all had their part 
in making tlu‘ treatment of diseases more 
intelligent and st'ientilic- 

In the past tin; physician had to depend to 
a great extent ujioii his own (‘Xperience. If a 
patient recover (ui under a partic.ular treat- 
ment, he was apt to gi\x‘ (credit for the re- 
covery to tdie ireat-mcni and torgot the num- 
ber who failtMl to ]*(’(*, over inidi'r the same 
methods. Notlnng in the physician’s training 
gave him any inkling of the value of statistiiuil 
methods in ndation to his ow n work and it wy^s 
not sur jirising 1 hat h(‘ was some wdiat see pti(‘al 
concetning the possibility of such methods 
tlirowing light upon the *tneth(»ds lie should use 
in the tM^itnumt ol th(‘ ])a1ient. Ills interest 
was in tlie particular palnuit rallii'r ihati in 
the .'>lat isthjs of i om pa.rati V(‘ im'tliods. 

llinier sucli (‘ircumstances th(‘ att itude taken 
by tin* insurance c^unpany lepK'smiteil a new 
eleiniMit. in the situation. It w'as to their 
interest to d(^creas(‘ d(‘a.lh rates and 1 hey were, 
th(‘tei'orc, iiilm'ested in tlx* health of the com- 
munity as a whole rat hi'r than in the widfare 
of the particular lulividna). Such interest 
(juickly centred eltent ion upon communities 
i*nd occupations wdicre conditions were urn 
sirt isfat toi 3 '. Pomnuinity lu'altJi became a 
real problem wlien it became a matter ut 
titiaiKual mounmt to jirolong life. 

Jt was oidy a st(‘p further in the same direc- 
tion to m»te the success or failure of particular 
methods of treating disease. Naturally thos(3 
mcthmls vvhicli sciaired most general success 
wen* brought mto greater proniineiice owing 
to this ‘^amo view^miut ; rigorous statistical 
comparison of tlie dt'ai h rates under various 
treatments has done miudi to im]>rov(^ medical 
stuiidatds. 

i^*rhaps thi‘ most satisfactoi’}' fact in the 
wdinle situation is that it is not treatment of 
# disease but rather prevention of disease which 
has made tlie greatest progress in recent years. 
The problem of days lost to industry was 
brought to prominence with the introduction 
of e.mployee JieaJth insurance plans. As soon 
as intm*est began to centre on the fact that 
there was a substantial annual economic loss 
tine to absenteeism , the companies began to 
experiment with furnishing medical advice 
e.nd nuraing. In many cases, the resulte 
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obtained wore so ontjonragiiig i bat coni p.Mi v 

noncluflod that Mudi work pu-id Jot itsfjl 
Only I. ste]) beyond this vras n(*cc.s^.ir\ foi 
whole eonmuiinties to realize that (In 
and deaths of individuals wer(‘ an t‘Xj)«‘nM\f 
wa,st(' of life to the eoininunilv Ail of ijjcso 
ty]T(‘s of w(>rk liav(‘ liad euimilalive lesidts 
upon North Aiii(‘ric;aji di'atJi rates, and K'cei.i 
statisti(;s iiuli(‘.al(‘ t liai tlie Anun'ican (‘Xpeciji 
tion of lib* is being steadily ijn‘i\‘ased. 

At lli(^ j)r(*st‘ni. tune there is an avem.in of 
$-150 p(*r capita of Life Insurance in bnci* in 
L!aiiada, as eoiii])ared with $2(X) per capii;i 
in th'* Uniied Kingdoni o» with $r»t)() p<-? 
capita in tin* Uniti^l States. For OaiKid.'i. 
these tigufes mean that on the, av(‘rag(‘. In- 
suranee, eoni]»anies liavi* an insiu'able ns(‘ 
^janiounting to $2,250 for r.wvy family m the 
country. It is quite iisua.l for most peo[>h‘ 
to r(‘gard Insnianc.e as a, matlieina.tical pt<'e("'.s 
of risk-beaniig so n*inot<'ly conn(‘et(‘d with 
tb(‘ir own indnndua! lives that they hav<' {'o 
fe(*ling tliat there nia,y be ae-tive intei(*st on 
tliepa.rt of t in* J nsni aina* coiiijDnies in I In* 
iinprov(*d lieallli of the eominunity. The 
a.moui,t of the iiidiAU({ua.l p<'Iie.i(*s se(*m ."O sin.i.ll 
in (aini pansoii wit h ; In* iinni(‘iise totals paid 
to ike eoinpann‘,> in pr(‘iiiiimus or with the 
l:iig(* a-nn. lints paid out by Ike (*(nnpa.nie.s (‘iich 
yi'sr. 


From the vuewqxnnt. <d' i In* liisumiu'e eoni- 
})any. e[)nleinie,s a.nd o.^ :u;ii a.ry oondili(>ns 
are a juat-ier n) bmun ui.l ninnnnl. The bf<' 
of eaeli iiuiividiia.} is .sani lo i‘»' wfulh $10,()<HI 
to the country as a wink- Tli ,'-, ^ rbu'l to placi* 
a <*aj*jtal value tm each hh* lMa‘.nin(*.s 

]Ta,rt HU]la,rIy iinptutaiit in a. ( onntiv like 
0aT)a.(ia, wlieic itt<'ri‘asc<l jnqniJalion c.ojisM- 
tutes so luiporlatit a. ne(*d. (■o,^tsoi this lyp<' 
lUiLsl 1 h“ ('onirastcd with tin* (o.^t oi jnne water 
or bet t(‘r sanitat ion li we aia* to i<a.lize the 
extent to wdiie,li human lil is wasicd by lack of 
]n'oj>er saiiitat ion. 

Tin* d(‘V(dopnn'nt oi ptopeity Jnsin.inin* did 
mueli tojit 1 r.n i a-ltcniion to liriejuoof iniild- 
mgs atni to tin* (-hnunation of tire hazards and 
it IS h(‘(*.ommg (pub* evident that the, increasing 
p(‘r capita risk earrnsi by I he liisurancc com- 
pames is e.reat mg oiga niz(‘d elToitsand leader- 
sliij) which ar(' doing inueli to improve com- 
munity sanitation, it is hal'd lo (*slimatf* 
iiow^ much of t In* er(*dit for this sue( ess js^dnt* 
to tint (*ife(kiV(* m(‘aus Used ]>y Ike Insuranei* 
itompaiiies in b).st(*nng e-ommunity heaJtli 
iiiovem(*nts and how mindi ol it is dm* to their 
new' statistH'.al alt it inie (owards (!is<*a.s(‘, hut m 
any e.ase tin* <‘onl i fbution of Insiira-nee a-inl the 
lusuia,ne.(‘ view'pomt loli-zaJlh m Nort h Ann*- 
riea lias been oin* of (In* most power fill fa<^tors 
in tln‘r<*eent ra,pitl decrease in motinlitv ra,tes. 


Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition. 

Youth Awards. 


Phi ff/h’lphia, Afwl 12, I92(>. - -Presid(*]it 

Ooobdge w'jJl j)r(‘sent gold im-dals to (lie win- 
ners of the America, n Youth Award and the 
American Ti'acher A wan I, bt*ing eondueted 
by t he Si*^([iii-fViit(‘iinuil Jnb'rnational Exposi- 
tion to b(* held m Ikiiladelphia from duin* I 
to l)e(''*mber 1. Thus the boy and girl and 
tea(,li(*r from <iac-]i stat(* who are clioseti as 
represent iug the iughest- ideals of Aiiierie.an 
youth auci teacher hood will recinve from the 
bauds of the Preskh^ut , irn'mentos whitdi they 
will carry among their prizeii ])ossessiojis 
during tlioir lives. Tiie f)ivsentations will he 
made at the White House. 

An 1832 Locomotive. 

“Old Ironsides," the famous live-ion jneee 
of railroad ajiparatus, d(*signed. in 1832 by 
Mathias Baldwdn, foumlec of tiie Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, wall be one of the jirojni- 
nent exhibits the Palace ol Maidi incry, 


I’ranspcrlatiom Mines and Mei,a.jlntgy at. tk(* 
Expo.'^it ion. d'he t mv model will be (‘xhibit-c'd 
in eontrasi to tin* gnuil 33 n-jon ilyers now 
being turned ou( by tin* Baldwin eom])any. 

AuTOMOrilUKS AT THE SeSQFI. 

Twenty-two auiomobili* com ei us jhi* com- 
bining to j)rej)are an ( xliibit ioitlic K.xposi- 
tion. The display wnll occupy 120.n(K) square 
feet 111 tin*, J*alaee ni 'f’r.;.!;,' poi 1 c,i ion. National 
and local aulomohile a^.^oeiat ions are eo- 
f)p(*rald]ig will] tin* Exposifion .-mthorilies in 
arranging for a showing w'hicii, it is <jeclared, 
wull be Without, ]>aralle| iii (he lii^t(,>ry of auto- 
mobile sllOAVS. 

Model ('oal Mixes. 

The United Slates Hur(‘an of Mines will 
exhibit model ( oal mim‘S ami tlte latest, safety 
devices in eonnee-fion \Mth th<’ Gov^eriiuient 
exhibits. 
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lOO^tXM) Bq. Ft. foh (government Exhibits. 

The litrgcbl (jlovorinj)t*nt t‘xhih»1 ai an\ 
world’., lair, witii llu* ])tioi^ of tha-t ii.ssoinhl' 
0(1 lor tli(» Si. Louis Exposuion, will ho dis- 
plaVi^i at tiu* S(*‘'qiJi'(^i ntoioiirol IntoDuitiojiul 
Exj)(>,si1 loii lu lx* lu‘id 111 riiiluilelphia. from 
Jinio 1 to l><'<’(‘ml)(*r I.. iMTordu'g to R(‘ur 

Admiral Jlornuin O.^mau Stickiicy, V. S. N.. 
retired, Federal CVuiimissioMer to t Expesi' 
tiou, wlio is now ui Flnladelplna makuit!, 
urran^einents lor tie* (/o\(‘niin<‘nt ’s part lU 
the S'‘S{jni'C(uiter»iual. 

Th(* exfiil)its (;oid( ii)pjM.Ud hy the vai'Kois 
PtMleral <(ej)a.rt Jiients \\sll (•()\x'r ;>,n area, (d 
more than l*J0,fKKt scpiare h et, in the Palace 
of MachiiH'VV, Mint*:, JVielalhir^tV iAnd Tiaus- 
])ortatJoiK inclusive e.isle s]>a('(*. Within 
this hiiihlin^' will lx* a,TTan<!,e(l a moiud coal 
mine (x-cuytyinf^ a lar^n* space in the basement 
and th(‘ first Hour as the coutnhution of the 
Bunniu of Mines and r ho (‘xliihits of t he 1 )cpart - 
meld, of Li^ldhonses, ifnr(*a.n of Fisherie^, 
(?oast and (Jixxietii* Smve}. Fixleral Hur( an 
for the Wellan* ol W<nn(‘n a.ii‘! (Middn*?!, 
t()e:eth<'r with 1h(^ units of {!»* Depxutment of 
Gunrueree. 

The Treasury Depart ineid will opera-te a 
luiiit whi'n* Si‘s(]Ui-(Vnt(‘imial medals will he 
struck Oil inst(‘a.d ol c.on.s, and an (‘nj^ra-vin^ 
d(q»arlin(‘nt in <'.onn(*ct ion witli it will ptiut 
eipit^avi'd m(‘m<‘hto.s of l.he Exposition and 
(*o])i(‘s of tin* D<‘<*]arat ion of Indepc'm’encc. 

Ffxleral exhibits not iiiehidni in ihe I'ahue 
of Maehinei'v will ho a. model IN'st. Ot!i<*c 
eondii(‘,te I under (lovernineid Mi]>ei vision 
which will luMidh* all mad disinhuimn on Ihe 
E.Kposition .>i((*. A huilddip' lor tin* ('oast 
(fiiard will be eniUed witJnn tin* Innits of (Ik* 
Navy Yao;!. naval will h<*, lioustd 

within two hmldni<.'s, om* to Im* < onsli eeud 
out of ih(' $::]nO,(KK» a, lie! ted to the Navy 
D(‘part ment . aud the other a. huildoni^ now 
standing, uhieli will lx* r< modelled fo, tin* 

pur] lose. 

Th(‘ Wa.r Department has < omyih'ti'di uv- 
ranj^emeuts for tjie em,ampment of UK_K> 
troops on the Exjio.^.ilion jL;roinids from Ma.y 20 
until l)('e<'mber I. The troops, wdl 1)e under 
command of (Vdotiol d. W. P>ca('ham and will 
live un<!t*r tends, wfiic-li wd* lx* framed, floored 
and lieal(‘d. The* unit will comprisi* tlu^ Jicad- 
quaiters, h(*ad(juarters (x-mpanv, ba,nd and 
service (.ompany of tlie Twelfth Infaitry; 
Third Battalion of the Twelftli tnfaidry ; oiu* 
battalion ol the Sixth Fu*l<l Artillery ; on (5 
troo]) of the Third Cavalry ; one platoon of 
light tanks and one platoon of lieavy tanks ; 


one composite air squadron ; a detachment of 
(piartermast (*r and f)»*d nance trco])s. The Aimy 
Baml, t)0 nun, (d the Washington Barracks, 
will be in t lu* (.amp for <>m^ month. The troops 
wull give iniliiary displays, drills, exercises and 
will a(d. as <‘scort to distinguished visitois. 
They wnll ap[x*a? in the new army uniforms. 

Yoirni AND Tea(Tieu Award. 

AltJiough })lans for the Anu*ricau Youth 
Award and tin- Aint'ncaii dVaclu'r Award of 
tlie S(‘s<pii-C.i*nl(mnial Jnt ernalional Exposition 
have b(‘eii yuiblu ly announo(‘d less liian two 
weeks, sixteen gove rnors and tin* president of 
the Board of (Vummssionerk of the Dislri(;t of 
(^)hmibia airc'ady havx* acc.e]>t(*d •invitations 
to servi* a.s honorary ('.hairriu'n of state c.om- 
mitt(*(*s. A<'C('pla,nc,cs from other governors 
are (?X]H‘( ted moiuentanly. • 

These Awards lla^'e Ix'en establislu'd by tlie 
Dinuuois of 1 1)(‘ Bcsqiii-Centi'nnial Exposition 
as a trilinte (d honor to tin* yoiitli and leathers 
of Ameiu'a. A hoy a.n(! a girl from ('acli strlt* 
wdli Ik* chose*!! by tli(*jr f(*(]ow’s as r'e‘]>resenting 
tin high<“-1 id(‘als oi Aim*ncan yoiitli. aud will 
att(*ml the Exjx^silion in Philadelphia as guests 
of tJu* direudoiv (lunng the ce'lebrai ion ol the 
one huiulre'd and Idtieth anniv(*rsary of Anuri- 
can fndep^ iidenue. In (*ac.li state will also be 
chosen the teaclier who has act'ornphsluxl the 
gr(*atest good for lu r jiiqnls. 

The slat (\s in which th(* governors already 
have* egree‘d let scrvi* as iionoraiy (•liauinen of 
the state* c.ommitte‘(‘.s lor the aelminist ration of 
ihe Awaid are* Pabfornia, Colorado, Gcoigia, 
le)wa. Kcntue’ky. l\]jnn<‘sota, Meiruana, Ne*vada, 
Ne‘vv tlerse‘y. New Mexic.o, Ne'vv York, Penns}^- 
\ania, Beuii h Dakota, Utah. Virginia aiiel 
Wyoming. * 

A National Honorary Coininitt«*e* lias Ix'e'ii 
fovnu'd and i,-, composeii ed govei'nnient ojlieials. 
Ie*adeis ol ineliistiy. lurte'd ediu'ators. nationally 
known i*!e*rgynicn, anel mairy ot he‘T‘s from 
varieuis w^alks of life*. The memlie-rshi]) of Hus 
eomnnttee* alH*a.dy melude's the Viec-President 
of tin! Unit(‘d States and iiiany Unir(*el Slide;- 
senators 

Any boy or girl betwe en the agt'.s of thirle-.eii 
and nineteen, w'hedher in or (^^lt of school, is 
eligilde to Ix'come a eandidate* ior the American 
Youth Awarei. and any wonuin seliool t(uu*her 
is edigdde to b(*conie a canebehite for the Ameri- 
can Teaidier Award. 

Official entry forms and Award booklets may 
be obtaine*d by addressing tlu* American Y^outii 
Award Ol tlie American Teacher Awaref, 
Sesqni-CVnt.onnial TnUn’national Exposition^ 
Philadelyiliia, 
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Eikest Style Display in Palacie of Pasiiion. 

Style, quality and diati tuition will (.}uu- 
acterize the exhibits whinh are going \o ia-n - 
nate women visitors in the Palace ol inisliinn 
at tlie Exposition in Phila(iolj)hia. Jutu' I in 
December J . 

Outlay of ^25fbO(JC> to make tht‘ dtq>}r,y 
the finest ol its kind ever presented lias h . n 
nndcrtakt'ii by a number of inanulnd nirr^ 
and utluu's interested in lli(‘ ]>ro<lu( le >ii ol 
textiles, wearing apparel and kindled Inn' 
incorporated as tlie Palace of FasJiioii A^son* 
ation of the Sesqui. 

1’he Palace of Eashion will eon tain ()0(*.tKK> 
•square teet of floor space and will ^.n^i 
»Ii)l ,500,000. The buiMing will b(‘ of octagoiml 
form, surmounted b} a larg(‘ central donu', with 
.^(‘ight smnller donuvs s(^t around tlu^ jieripiter;. 

At the centre will be a stagi^ OO fert- in t’.in- 
in(di*r, around wliuhwill exKmd an am]>Jii 
1 iieatre .seating 0.000 iier.son.v. CVmhnnous 
styh* .shows and jiistoiicaJ costume jiageants 
will be tlu‘. attiaelions tliat. will ki‘<‘]) tJu* .seat.-, 
filled at> all hours. 

Beyond the anqiiiit Iieatre, exhibition sjiais* 
of 500,00f) .square let‘L area will be filled with 
colorful and fascinating disi)lays of textiles, 
vv(‘ariiig a]ipai'ei, fui.s, millinery. glo\'e.s, 
liosiiu’y, shoes, jewelry, fans and otjier aeei's 
sories of good dre.ssing, not exeej>tmg the 
beauty aids in general demand at the. pre.serii 
day. 

13 isj>lays will lu' so arranged as to be oi 
material a.ssistanee in th(‘ .seksdaon of snihibh- 
styles for winir by various tyfies <»f perso]..^, 
tliirs enhaiicing tiieir individuality. 

Japan’s Imperial Household at Sesqui 

Art treasure.s of the Japam'se finpeiial 
Household will b(‘ [mrt ol the national exhibit 
of Japan at the Exjiosition aei.ording to Jwao 
JSishi, Commi.s.sioner-Geiieral ol tlie Se.sqiii' 


Some int('r(‘.sting fignr(‘s were (j noted b\ 
Mr. J. H. Wale.sby in a riicent lei-tuie Ixhu.’ 
the City of IjoihIoii Trad('s>inen s (^hib. In 
the year 1913 Biitish exjiort.s ainonnteil in 
value to £525,253,595, while for 1925 t he toi;d 
wa.s £773,080.410, giving an exce.s.s of nnjiort.^ 
over exports without allowing for re-i'Xpmt.'^ 
of approximately 25 jx'r cent in 1913 and 52 A 
per cent in 1925. In 1913 coal (‘Xports jmiouni - 
ed to £50,727,252 or 10 ])er cent of the exjKut.s, 
while for 1926 the total wa.s £50,^77,211 or 7 
per cent of the exports, these figures exfilnding 
bunkers for foreign slii})s whieli lu', e.^timaUs 
totaile<l about £11, (XX), (XX) in 1923 and al)cm< 
£22, (XX), 000 in 1925. On the other hand, oil 


Conteniiial Coiumn^sion ol J;i.jM,n, wl,o ariive.d 
in Philadolpliia last ^\vc\^ 

The Jajiaiu'sc' Diet ii.ppi-oj>ii}Ued 8GUU,000 
for participation in th<‘ Se,Mjui-( V'mennial, 
whde varnuj.s indu.st rn s ol tii** K.ir Mast .sub- 
scribed an additional MUUjUiii, 

Besides Mr. Ni.-lii the Ja.])a.nesr Uoininis- 
.aoners now m Mliihnhdpliia an- S Wiuia, Jiro 
Hitonn and Kisiihuio Kohno.sn. 

Dentists ofWoim.d Mkki' 

The Si'venth Int enia-t lonul Dt'Oia.! Umigre.ss 
whit'h will b(' held jn idiiladelplna loim.ideiit 
with the Expo,'.!! ion. v dl la* nuiiiu'iitons In 
t.h(‘ fact tliat it will pi .uf aally he 1 hi‘ hi, si 
int.ernatXmal <‘one]ave suae tlie \V(*rj(i Mhu' 

» 'J«'gatc.s from ail tiie count nes t hat were 
at. war will la* pie.si'nl. KitUni to twenty 
thousand (h'ntists l!<;in a, 11 t)V(*i the uoild wiii 
attend the (Jongri'ss. wlue.h will l>e in i‘,('s,si()n 
from Augusl 23 t(» 28, inelnsivi*. Ih’e.sident. 
Ooolidge nas been m\ite(i to ufiii lally t»p(‘n tin* 
(Jongres.s. 

iSeSQU l-( )ENTENN1 AL STAMP. 

A special issue ol Dinted State.s poslage 
stamji.s e.onmH*niora.i.]iig tin* Ses(|Ui-Centi‘nhial 
of the I)(‘cjaialJon of Independence willja^ 
prt‘])aJed in honor of tin Expo.sition aoconling 
to a l(d.t(‘r rei‘.i‘U’(‘d at h('ad(|iiatT.(‘rs Iroin Bear 
Admiral llernian (). Stukriey, National Exiii- 
bilion CoinmissioiMT*. Ttie (jioxernincnt has 
assured Exjio.sition anlhoi’it le.s that there is 
(Miougli tinu* in winch to pnq>a,r(‘ for .such an 
i.ssue and t-iiat an ajiproju iate design ol histone, 
.signilioaina' will lx* n.seo. 

Franck PAKTi(;iPATK.s OFurriALLY. 

Tlie Central ('omini(t(‘e on EAqxi.sii.ion.s ol 
fh(‘ Fr(‘neJi (lownmumt has anramneed tliat 
Fra.nce will officially [lanieipate m lin* Exjiosi- 
time A Freiieh aili.stic .seidion, vvhuh will 
cover an are}i. oL 1U,UUU .scpiare t<*eT, v\ ill dis]*lay 
perfume, s, gowns, mil finery and liiigeiie. 


imjMUts, inejuding lamp ml.v, lose Irrmi 
£8.382,8(13 in 1913 to £31527, hU? in 1925. 
A.'-' Mr. Wale.sby ju.'t 1 v ' emark.-c ( (ad i.s 1 in root 
of nK>.sl of tin* 1»oii]>!« in Ih'dai!' tu-fhiy, and 
undoubtedly tin* high jn‘;c( <d“ ( ca.l adds very 
consnlerably to tin* cost of li\ing fm Ihesiinfiie 
rca.son that tlx majruilv of iia.n, sport is .‘.fill 
carried <m liy ecal and iJu* (‘o,* t ol coal (iders 
very largely inlo tin* pri( <* of UKre. In this 
connection, fie (it(d India, n wlu'at u,s an in- 
stance. A ton of wdaat limn India is sold at 
about £14 I3.S. jX'i* ton load. ;i.nd of this at 
lea.sl lOs. ol Hie pn^c a pi'esejds ((^al, w h(*n‘a.s 
in 1913 thi."^ fader ‘-u od a.l ahout ioiii sliil- 
lings* 



Indian Economic Notes. 

Training in Forestry. 


A roHolution of tli(j Education l)<'j)arlniejit 
of the Governnierit of India the final 
Heal on a lori^ drawn-out (U)ulrov(trHy which 
has eventually fiecn cIohchJ by th(^ decision in 
favour of makinjjf Iriiiia .s<df“Contained in the 
mal-ter of edu(;ation in lonstry. by raisinj^ the 
standard of education at Jhdira Dun. The 
resolution states that, the (TovcnKU'-Gcneral 
in Couucih wilh th(‘ a])j>i‘oval ol tlio Seendary 
of State, has {l(^cid(‘d to inaugurat(‘ from 
No vein btu’ 1, I92t), at tiie Forest •Eesearcli 
Institute, and College, Delira Dun, a course* of 
instruction in forestry, up to the standard 
required for the Indian Forest Service*. The 
course of instruction, vvkicli will begin on Nov- 
ember I each year, will extend ov(‘r a period 
of two years, and siudeiits qualifying at tin* 
end of that term will be a\vard(‘d a dijiloina. 
Training will la, supt^rvised by the Frt'.sideid of 
the Forest Kesearch Institute, assi.stiMl by a 
Professor of Forestry and a nimibt*r of instriK*- 
toj's in fon'stry and siibjeids auxiliary to il. 
It will follow on the lines whieii lia\(‘ [uoved 
satisfactory at (Joopi^rs Jlill and tlie Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Uainbridgi'. and Edinburgh, 
where probationers ioi 1 lie Jndian Forest 
S(‘rvi<*.e liave b(‘(‘n trained hith(‘rto. Arrange- 
numts will lx* ihade to ensure tliat tin* tiaining 
whieh it is proposed to iirifiart at Deiira Dun 
will be in no way infeiior to tlniil now obtain- 
able at the. Forestry School in Great Britain. 
For a career in Indian Forest Service and for 
admission to tin* new advaueed (jourse at 
Dehra Dun, a good g(*neral (5diu'a.tion and a 
substantial knowledge of one. or more bratudies 
ol natural soienee. witli proruxeney in Matlie- 
malics and Englisii, are i\ss(ntjal. Tin* Gov- 
ernmmit of India desire that ihLs jioini .sliould 
bt^ (‘uqiliasiZi'd for the infornuil ion of intend- 
ing c-andidal(s. The course will lie open to 
students of the following e’alegones : (1) Pro- 
bationers of Indian Fon\st Servu^e, who will 
be selected in ace.ordaiu'.e wdth regulations 
which wall sluntly be publisiu^d ; (2) Students 
from Indian States and private students 
desirous of obtaining iTie foti-slry diploma, 
w*ho have reached a qualifying standard, 
wdiirh will be pr('serib<‘d by thi' F<ues1 (Al- 
lege aiithoriti(‘s : (3) The Fndian Forest 

Serviei* or Provincial Forest Seiv'ice Oib(x*r.s 
(iepiheil ])y local (ilovernments 1o undergo 
the course of training; (4) Stiulents ilopuled 
by Governments of Provinces in which forests 


ar(3 a transh;rr('d suliject, preparatory to their 
aiipointment to s(U*vic(‘s in those Provinces, 
constituted in substitution in Indian Forest 
Service ; (5) Of}i('ers in class who are not 
dejiuled but are periuitled to undergo the 
course at their own request while on leave ; 
(G) Private* students who have obtained a 
Provincial For(*st Service course certificate ; (7) 
Students deputed by Governiuonl of (x)unti’ies 
outshle India. TJie fees for the two years’ 
course will amount to Ks. 4,8(K) p.^.^r stud(*nt. 
This will coviT ilu* costs oi tuition, also of 
hxiging, light and water and otlii*i servic(‘s 
at. headquarters for llie twt> yiars. All other' 
cxp(*ns<*s such as cost (d‘ messing, books, 
instriirneids, clotlii's, travelling cxpcnsi's, etc., 
must bo met i'ithci* ly the sfudents thein- 
selvi's, oi by the aiitlionth's, who si'iid them 
ior training at the Foust (blleg('. 

Indian Capital. 

The (jommi'ite.e of the Indian Merchants’ 
Ohamber and Bureau of Bombay have ad- 
dresseci a let.lm' to tie* Gov(*rnmeiit of Bombay, 
Finaiici* Dej)a.rt merit, r(*ga.r(ij!ig tin* recom- 
menitatioi of t]i<* Exienial Cajntal Committef* 
on tin* use! Ill exnqiloymeiit of Indian e,ap)tal. 
The Ooimuittei' of the Indian Oliamber recog- 
iiiz( tlie sujirenn* im]>ortane.e in tin* econoniK'. 
lib* of tlu^ count TV of the issues winch an* rais(*d 
with a view to iinproviuneiil ol tin* banking 
organization and more, mti‘nsiv(* utilization of 
the money |■(*,a)UT{H•s of India. They had read 
the remarks of tin* Finance Seen'tary in the 
Guuiual ol Stale and they would welcome the 
a]>pointnu*iit ot a committee wdlli a non- 
oliicial majority and the adequate, representa- 
tion oJ Indian inteiests to have, a minute 
survey ol 1 ht* juohlenis rai,s<*d ami when sucJi 
a commit !('(* is appointed tins Chamb(‘r would 
be ghui to assist it. in every possible way. 
The <5oinniitlei‘ consider that the various 
issu<*s raised in the Government letter can be 
more pndit alii y dealt w'lth bysuedia committee 
and they, therefore, do not wi.sli to go into 
any such i.ssues at present. They mention 
specifically one point, ws., the very important 
place which llu* Imperial Bank of India occu- 
])ies as tlie keystom* of t.lie entire banking 
system of the country. As a regulator of the 
moneyrat.es in tin* eountiy and a.s Gov(*rnment 
bunkers as well as with extensive privileges 
in remit taiice, etc., the Imperial Bank is likely 
to play a very important part in any reforms 
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which may come to be rocoiiuucuded by sik ii 
a committee. Uii(bjr these circumstances it 
is desirable t hat th(‘, constitution of tlu^ Imiievuil 
Bank. wJiichisal piH'scut unsatisfactory, sliould 
be brought in greater c.onsonance with ])ul)]n-, 
demand. As a profit -earning jirivati^ entei- 
jnise tlie utility of this institution is likel\ 
to be impaire.d by the jealousy of the tax- 
payer at any additional prfvih‘-ge.s Ixeng liamhd 
ovt‘r to that body. While the lin[K‘rial Bank of 
India Act at pre'^ent gives a certain amount 
of control to the Government of India, tliey 
are always able to plead that they have no 
V()je.(^ in l-h(^ inltn'nal administration of the 
bank. ^Phis position is* imsatisfacdory. 'Phe 
committee se*e no reason wby tJie whole issiu* 
of the organization of the State Bank should 
not be, revived and this purjuise would jirob- 
ably lie achi('ve(l by an outrigiir iiathmai.- 
zatioii of the Inijieria! Bank or by a gnmliW 
(iontrol (‘Xercis(‘<l by the Stale with soni(‘ ‘ 
method of division of the surplus profits. The 
commit t(‘,e cannot apjif'ove of 1 Ik' disjilacu- 
mcmt of the- indigomous machinery for the 
handling of prodiu'e whatcv(‘r criticism llierc 
may be against this mae.hinery, if <iLspja<cnH nt 
will j)lac(‘ farimos and tradm-s n.like at the 
nno'c-y of the fnijierial Bank without t h<‘ 
neiicssary alteration in tlx; c.onstsl iit ion of the 
bank. The ('onimitte(‘ draw attention that the 
consideration of th(' ])ro]Josal for a Slate 
Bank in India was an inijiortant item reeom- 
mended for special (examination by thf‘ Cham- 
berlain (kmimission, of v\ liic-h Sir Ba.sil Blac.kett, 
now Finance Me mixer, was then Secretary. 
This issue has subsocpient ly been sln lvtHl on 
acc.ount of t}i(‘ w'ar and tiic aftermath thenad, 
but ill view of niorti .fettled conditions and in 
view of the changes which the recomnnmda- 
tions of the (hurem-y Commission migdd 
involve, the full bearing of the ])rescnt position 
of the Imperial Bank in tin' banking system 
of th(* eomitvy must b(‘ earefiilly exanniHMi. 
The committee' aslc Govi'inment to go very 
gingerly about, the introduction of any n*- 
forms in the' dircedaon of uniformity in lh(‘ bills 
of exchange at present in vogiu' as. if tlx* 
purpose of these reforms are rot understood, 
they might do more harm than good. 
Cotton-Growino in India. 

The Financial Times of A ja il 10 wniO's : 
A bale of Punjab-Aineixuin 285 F. cotton 
being showm this week at tlie Manchester 
Boyal Exchange, and also in ldv(«rpool. in 
many ivspetds u.m])]ifi(‘s tlx* o})timistic opi- 
nions expressed by Mr. W. IJ. Himburv, 
General Man ag(n' of t he British Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association, on his Decent return from a 


lour of our Empire (.‘utton legardmg 

the jiossibililic.s of Jndia iis a ('ont nbuOu’v 
to Lancushiri^ rtnpiirtuneul.-. Tiu* bale slx>ws 
c.onsidt'iabh' im[)n»V(‘niem in liwiiiu. (otion 
and was forwar.h’d to Mnm he>iei b\' t h<* 
Indin-n Central Cotton Committ*‘e which has 
done so nuxdi to ]>romot( Iht' tnhixaiion :ind 
markciing ol c.oUon on soimtl linc.s m Dial 
(i«)untry. Mr. jlimbury stated <m In- rt turn 
that Jndia wouM jiTodixx* nmrt' toiton of 
greatly im[>roved c|uality, partii iihuly v h< n tin' 
Sukkur barragi' soJk'Iik* for tlx' ii rigid x)n of 
huxl in thi^ Sind piovimtn noith (»f Bombay, 
was c.ompleU'd, as this woiilti at once rt'ixler 
I,<X),(M)0 aert's a-vailablc for tlx' t iiltival ion of 
b(*st Amenctin. inlormatioii to hand indi- 
cates tliat many lu'W vaiictu's art' being 
mown in Jndia, and i ix' ctCtlon which will Ixt 
ojU'Xhibilion for tlx' ix'xt ws'ck luxl which has 
betri) examined by many J/ancasime sf-iimers 
was forwavd(*d io the Ma.ncJicst('r Asset iat ion 
to illust I'alt', prat tit ally, the advan((^s fi.ln'a(l) 
luade. Ji is of this st'asoids jiick, and al- 
though not tlx' best India, ta-n do. it is the 
Ix'st to hal'd this yt'ar. It is inltnesting as 
t'vxlenc.t* of thei th'Vt'lo pnu'nt that jVlant'licstei* 
so far this yt'ur has rtceivt'ti 28,()5'1 bait's of 
liidian c.otltnn agc.inst 7.588 ad' a similar time 
la.st t-ime. l<’iu i h(*r im})f (,vet! vaiudies lalx'llt'd 
w'lt h the agricultural (lepa.rt nx'nt ’s naJiic on 
each jiarticuliu \anety are t'Xjicclcd fiom the 
Indian Central (iotlon ComrniUet', th<‘ idea 
being that when lix'se are shown Manelx'sttu’ 
merchants can make up from Ssuch bales 
types tliat would be a\ailal>)t‘ to tJx' s])inner, 
'-o that if an (‘X])orter .sani type t)b was ctjual 
to 285]^". (tlx‘ bait imw on view) the spinner 
would at once be in a ])osition to vt'i’ily the 
submissitiii. 

M YSOKE M INKRALS. 

The annual rejiort of tlx* Chief Insjx'tdor 
ol Mines ill tlx* Slalt' ol M}sorc lor the year 
B121-25 slates that t licit* w'ti't* 5b niii'ing 
leases and 55 [>i ( iiig lie.tmses current, ns 
against 59 and 52, rt‘spt*ct »vc!y, m the- [irt'woiis 
year, tlx' aggrt'gai-c art'u- mnitT i lx* mining 
least'.s arxl pros})et‘t ing licenses having inert ased 
Doin 42,275 a* it's to 47,051 aert's. Some, 
however, vwrt' in rt*s[)(f.t <>f pi(»}>ertx‘s oUxu 
than gold miix's, such ^s iriaMeaiicst' cfiionie, 
etc., the number oi leasts cniJejit lor gold 
being 22, as in the [irtiviou- year. Gold mining 
operations were m jiiogitss on five mining 
block.*'', anti wt're conlmed to the Kolar Gold 
Fitdds area. 'Phe nominal t}..fx(a.l at Dccemlx'r 
51, J92J, of tlie i'wc <»p(Ui.tir,g ixdd mining 
coiiipanit's was £1,717 00<k of wriit-h £i,tK)7,757 
wa.s called and paid uj>, and the fetal quantity 
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ol line j^old prodiH-od during the year wa» 
392,578 oz., as (;oui|)iU'(*d with 381,059 oz. 
m 1923. TIk^ j)ro<lu(t!uM of fine silver was 
21,243 oz. agaiasi 19,024 oz, in tiie previous 
12 niotiths. Taking tiu* gold afid silver to- 
gether, the total value was £1,830,067, slunvaiig 
an liK'i'case of £80,012. or 4 .59 per r<‘nt., 
j)arily duo to the larger <jnaiitity j)rodiU‘ed, 
and parLiy i() a slight, nuaa asc- tn Os sterling 
value. Four ol the live gtitd uiining e.oir.pa- 
nies })e!d <livid('T.(is (iiiring (he yeiir. the total 
amount distrihiuiMl Ixang .£3tt5,0r>1, or an 
inorea-'e over t-Jie pieviinis veai of .£2r).42<h 
and it is interi'snng to nol(‘ (hut tli(' total 
amount -fistiihuted was 21.07 per. ('e. it of the 
pahl-Lip e.a.]j(t;d (»f tlu- dividend piiylng oorn- 
]>anies, ant! 18.29 pir e(u-i of ilia.t of all the 
working eoinpa-mes. Tlie et)rr<\s ponding fi- 
gurt'.s i(»r 1923 wen', 20,22 and 17.07 per (‘OJit 
rospeet.|\'( iy In rt‘S|)eet of royalty ])a.y* 
abl«‘ to tdu' Mysort' (lovt nmietit tai t)ie gold 
anti silver won an<l t he dividentts paid, a sum fd 
£95,003 w'as disbursisl, n'jirt'sentinp an in- 
orease of £3,7 18. ('T 4 .08 pt'i e.i'et over the 
1923 junoimt. 

Gold Output. 

Th<‘, government |•(‘(;o?•<i^^ show Iliad troju tin* 
emunieiuauneiit ol in ning opt'i’id urns down to 
the end ol 1921 n<> less (h;ni 11.300,522 (tz. of 
line gold luive been wori from the mir.es, the 
total vnhie rcuiovered being £02.225,459. Of 
Ibis tuige total. £20,013,388 was pn.hl in divi- 
dends and £3,273,1.39 wtnit, Kttiie Goveriiment 
in llu^ .sfia])e of royalties. 33u* bulk of th<‘ 
remainder was money spent in India. Coin- 
nieuting upon the niere,a.st‘ in tht' tlivideiuls 
paid in 1924- as exmipured with tht‘. preeeding 
year, the inspeetor ptiints out iha-t this was 
almost- entirt'ly tine to wxfrking eosts having 
again boon rediioisl, Tlu'rt' was a decrease 
ol 40,230 tons in the reserves of on» from the 
ludtl as compared with t fa* [U'oviou.s year, the 
estnnatt s at the end of Dis'ember, 1924. being 
1,541,770 tons, as against 1,588,021 tons at 
the end of 1923. Cham}>ion Reef, however, 
iiuTeasod its leseive of ori' snbst-iMilially during 
the year. TIkmi' w(‘re 19,830 men engaged in 
gold mining, as against 20 jK)t in 1913, and of 
this number 339 were .Europeans, 357 Anglo- 
Indians aiul 19,110 Indians A total of 
10^425 were employed underground and 9,4J1 
on surface work. It is gratifying to note that 
the inspector is satisfied that “ilie relations 
between Uie employers mid i he employees on 
the Koiar Gfold Fields eontinued to hf^ sat-isfac- 
' tory (luring th(* year under review.*’ 8tej)s 
were taken to pixj vent tlie chances of trivial 


accidents and to afford facilities smdi as venti- 
lation, sanitation, (xmlrol of fires underground, 
etc. Th(' (ineslion of cooling the air of the 
deepest mines has ree-eivect attention, and 
the report status, “tlu' pnvsenco of an expert 
on the field lor s(‘veral months has advanced 
tlie knowle.dge as to nu'thod and ('(jst.” The 
ventilation of all the mines lias l)een improved, 
except. j>erha])S. m the bottom levels of the 
south section of tin' Ohampjon Reef mine, 
owing to t In^ lilocking ol tlie down (^ast 
Glensiiafl. This. InAvever. wull be nmudied 
when tin' new secondary shaft is sunk iron) 
Uie 401 h to tin' 05th hvei. 

* CaTAMAUAXS tn MAD}^AS. 

43n' jVliuiias Fon'st l)(‘]»artjnej!t lin-s bt'cn 
e-onsnlering foi some t inu' wln'llu'i' it would be 
]>ossible to supply (‘ataiiiaraus from Uoveru- 
ment forests to lishermen in Madras. Over 
0(K) (‘.ataiuarau.s are Ix'ing used almost- (Tt'iy 
day on tin* Mndias < oast Ix'twec'n Adyar and 
lioyapuvain. wlidc' iK'arly as many be on tlie 
sliorc to be einpliiyed when those Unit aii' 
on t h<i- sea. hav(3 got loo damp and must be 
h-ft to dry Tln'y are all of them made of 
Mella Dubia, or “Mala Venibir’, as it is called 
ill tin* V(‘rna(mlai‘, winrh is found in Ceylon, 
and tlie lisin'nucn jii Madras know' of no oilier 
varnd-y of wood suitalde lo tin'll* ]>urpose. 
All the supply thus denvi'd Irom Ck'ylou 
dji(;et Ol Irom polls lik(' Porto Non’o and 
Negapaiam whieii d(‘a] wdtli that island. 
Mostly the fisijernnm go tin*ms('lv('s to anyone 
ol those phu'es ajid hi ing i h(‘ finished cata- 
marans or tin' wood reipnred for making tlieni 
by raitmg tlnmi alojig the coast halti.»ig at 
(•onv('nicni s])ots on the way. When one 
coiiK'S to think of it, th(''fisln'rm('n sliow a good 
deal of quiet and unconscious lu'Toisni in the 
pursuit of their ocoujxitiom While li.shing 
they oft ('ll go to a distance of 15 miles or more 
on the waters. Generally they are out for 
12 hours at- a sti'idch, but sumetinu's when the 
sea gets stormy they arti afloat for one or 
two days buffeting with the waves for long 
hours. 

There an*, ('oinmouly, two kinds of cata- 
marans, of \vJiieh tht' bigger jneasures from 
18 to 23 feet in l(*Tigth, 0 to 8 feet in breadth 
and from 12 to 15 inches in depth, and the 
smaller sort is from 12 to 15 feet- in length, 
about 4^ feet- in IneaiHli and from 9 to 12 
inches in depth. But catamarans, which are 
still smaller are, however, not very rare. A 
new (jataJiiara^i ]«sts from si voji to ten years, 
after wliich its weather-worn Jogs are re- 
dressed and made into a smaller catamaran, 
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whicb niuiy sorvo for another five ye8.rs or s(». 
A few (iatamarajiN may co.st anything hetwec-ji 
Ks. 80 and Ks. 250 aeeonlin^ to the size uiu! 
quality of tin* timber use(i. Many of I In* 
fishermen liave ])nr(;hasod their (‘atainarans 
with money bornn\ed at an cxorbilajit rat^* 
of interest and seldom able to free them- 
selves from their indebtedness. In soine 
eases they have, besides jiayinjj^ the interest 
on the loans taken, to give the eif'ditors tin* 
fish they want n.t i\, nominal 

Indigenous Timber. 

‘‘Mala Vembu’\ of whicih eji.tiiniaraijs are 
nunle, weighs fron\ 26 to lbs. per (.able. f(U)t. 
On iminiries ^ma.de by Mr, Mahomed Abdiii 
Hafiz »Sahe]), wlio started the inwstigation 
as . to the f(*asibility of making cal a-maivn-. 
loe.o.lly last year, wlnm In*, was the For(‘st 
Research Oflieer, ami liy Mr. M. b\ Bridge, 
who suece(‘(ie(i him in that ]>ost, it was founvl 
that there were more* than a doz(‘n sj)eeies of 
woodhke, for iiistn.ii(.;(‘, Tetrdme es nudiflora 
ami Lo'i}h' j)etfdnm wiyhti(inim> in (h»verr(inent 
forests, which almost (Mjual “Mala Yeinbn" m 
wmght. Tlien* is at [ovsent st;ar<*(*ly any 
denland hn' some of t,|ies(‘ classics of \voo(l, 
and it IS (h'siraldc to seek a markt t lor th(*m. 
But It has to be ase-c'rtaim^d whether alter iln^ 
felling and transjiort charges tliev (*an lx sold 
in Madras at a ])vie(^ mori* favoiirabh* lo the 
biiym’ than thar of tlie imporled lindx*!. 
Most of tiicM* tiiiilxMs arc lound in ]a.rg(‘ (jUan- 
tities in Malal)ar, from wdieiv* ii ma,y lx* c,heap(n' 
to })nng them oji coastiiig stcainejs (iia.n bv' 
rail. Anotlier imtiorfaiit test wiinb tin* imli- 
genous limlier must satisfy befoj'i* it. can Im‘. 
ae.eepted a,s seaworthy is, of c.oiuve, wind inn’ 
it tan snthci(*ntly ri'sist moi^tnn* ami com!'- 
tions of tin* w<*<it!n*r, and th( rcsiill.s oi (In* 
eX])orinK‘iits ot tin* I.A)n*Nt. Itejiaiiiin nl in tins 
(‘.onm^etjou must b(^ oi iiiti'rest. to d<'ah‘rM m 
timlx'r in this Ihovincc*. 

Prices op Foodgkains in India. 

The average level of \\iioh*sah* piu'cs (•{ 
eeroals and puhves in ]})(!ia on about 

31st Mare.h, 1926, .showed a fall of a,bc»ii1 1 
per e<mt, as eompan*d with a fori night a.g(». 
Pri(^es of w h(‘at, bailey and (/rcmi (h'chned by 
2 per cent each and arhar da by 1 }n r cent , 
wdiilc rice, jamir and htjra iin'.reased by 1 [>er 
cent. The pri<',e of mniz<‘ r(*maine(i um hanged. 
Ghiiimi raw sugar (i/'fjir) fell by 1 jar ( i nt each 
but salt remained stationary. As ugaids 
pTOvinoial prices, the not.ic('abi(* fiuctuatioii is 
a rise of 11 per cent in jowar in The 

price of rice in Bengal rose by 1 pel cent, 


while that of wheat in Um Jhn ja.]) h-l| |>v 7 
]M‘r (em 

I NDl AN (.'iLSTOMK Rkvikw. 

Ac.c.ording to r< turns D r( ixm] j] the Ih part- 
ment ol (bmrm'iaiiil inteliigei < e ;mk 1 Sta.tis- 
tic-s, th»‘ gland loial of grn.ss Indian Sea. and 
Land Ouslom.s lve\ci'in' (e.xcjuding Salt Rt*- 
Witue) during tin* mom li ol Apn! 11126, 

amoimlcd to Rs. ^^2)9 lakhs, j!.gaii'sl IL.. 1 tiii 
lakhs in t lie ]u-('e.cd mg month and Rs. ;i,R; 
lakhs m Aprd 1925. To the iotas m*V( nm* 
n*a]iz«Ml in [In* month oi rc]>orl, impoii duties 
conljibut(*d R,*'. lakhs; (Xport duties- 

Rs. 39 lakhs: cxc-isi* dnin's on n oior spirit 

R. S. 11 lakhf. aani oJi kt*iosc!.c iks. 9 lakhs; 

amt Jjand cusioms ami mrscellam (uis Rs. 2 
lakhs. As corn[)ared with Ajud 1925, im leases 
w(*r(‘ noticeable in imjior} duties on .-ugar, 

im'ials (eliiefiy iron ami stec'i), mmeral oils, 

(obae(U), cutlery a.nd hardware, yarn and 
textile fabrics (other thaf c<'iton and .mlk), 

motor ears aiK* cy< It ^ and cotton yarn ; a.nd 
in (*xc.is<‘ dniK-s on motoi .siniil and k"io.sen('. 
On tiie olh(‘i lined, impcrt (bnies on white* 
a, lid (ol(jur(*d C(n*'t on pie('c-goo(i,s, and li<n>ois, 
and export tluties on r.nv and ina-nidae* ured 
jutc* * iMf\' ( I inipiotanl (leci t a,s( s. ^I'he pj’o- 
iccr\( ,s];cci.‘il duties (-ojic^dm! (ui j.iivalc 
impoiUs dui'ing tin* momh ol .April 1926. 
amoimlcd to (.vm Rs, 37 iakh^. Tin* diit '(■,*• on 
( Joven.ima'l Sfoics aanoniDe'l i(/ Rs. 6 l.iklts 
')(lnsiv( (d (‘a* prot is/i 1 V(* diit'es. as a.g.in'sl 
marly Rs. 13 lakhs o Aprd 1925 Tin- d, - 
ta.il(*ii stsden.M'iit will la* jbnn I at pagt s 2(>9-27tk 

Indian Students in London 

Tin* Jb.nii ('omn'i.-Momu’ hw India has .'^<*1 
!ip a .small conne'iti'e to ,assi'-t India,!? .slmidits 
lo find .suiisMc la comimsiai ion dining then’ 
■'tay iTi jjoi dm: wni piiNau Engh.Mh familu'.s 
wiliiiig lo i(*c.<'virg p<‘.ying em',.t,s. Tin* ciom- 
mitte<* Will also lx* pienar. d ic give a,dvn,c 
and *uforii»a.t len regare'n-g ,',i!ila.b!e !ovl.ging> 
boar. ling, housi s. L-ostele, a,>id, holiday homes. 
h’h(* c.o-( 2 *''‘‘«d io'i ('.f fa.md.m an-' ot h<'rs jr>- 
1«r<sl(-‘(i ill t hr* schi'inn i."' \'.e:noiiu d. Li'tters 
.sjioiiLl b*' .oddo s.sed , 1 <* Set ref {I' V. Indian 
Sludems' A( i,cn Ji'o. '.d -on (bnunett'C. a.t 21, 
(Vono,v( 11 Rea-d, Sont^ 1\< sn-glon. l.omlon, 

S. W. 7, IrKDr,.!) studeuLS w lio t9.-,jt( to uvuil 
Ilu*nselxts (‘1 the lacdiius <rf[’ei<d bx J'he 
committer arc invittd lo e.pp'v lb< st'crt- 
tary to thi* ctamnitLc al liar smuc aildiess. 

Bombay Ma(!uinerv. 

Two large works Jiavf* Indelv b( ' n (*stablifi}ied 
ill the Bombay Jh‘e‘''i(l('iu'y lor jtianufa<'turirig 
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niui^li'tv vv for ard 

iiulusia-jcs. T1 h‘-K(‘ ;u(‘ Salara. InduMnaJ 
Works at Satara v'uu! Uto Un'al KaslL-ni Eii- 
^inoi^r’m '4 (kj., iiid.. a,! lk)iril>ay. TIm‘ Batina 
Iiidustriai Works m.ioufacl luo iiral 

iin])](‘nHnits siudi iii\ iron })l<)U.i!,]is of various 
kinds, sii<j;ar(iai)(* cruslKO-s, ropciiiakir?^ rna- 
chiuos, ot^c. They hifa'dy (‘Xteurhsl .uid 

oqui|»|HMl tlu'ir works with ino-Uoi lords 
during’ tliP y<^a). down a lar^^r gas 

‘*ngine to driv'^ th<Mr \vorks]ir)jis. 'Idn* |)]oiii;hs 
and otlnn* arhrii's nuuuifae! urod jit tiiosc* 
works arc w'dl s’|)ok('n ol iiju! a»'o in gofui 
dcnnnid. Tin* Groa-t East or, i Kngmoeniig 
(Vjnifiany liavo latol}’ pnt down a. Un.m‘ work- 
shop and fouinirv at 1)(‘ laslo [hnni, fknnhay, 
oo.onjiying ii,n <d about liO.OOO s«piar(‘ 

food., ;nid iin* woli o‘quij>p('d witli higii spisnl 
nnudiiiu* t.ools for ni.-niiifaot nnng gins, <‘orn 
grinding nulls. nSaia t>il nulls, snginn.iHiO 


mills, pumps, groundnut openers, saw boncdies, 
oto. The spju'ial features of some of the 
nuudimes turnec) out by th(^ abovenarnod 
works as eoinpared with those of tlie imported 
OIK'S arc* lhat prae.tiea] (‘Xp{‘ri(mce gairied in 
tliis country on th(‘ spot under lo(;al labour 
iind looal (/irciiinstanec's lias been frrought to 
bear on f.he designs and eonstnietionsi details 
of thc'so luaeliinos. As. for instance, largo 
iUHunnulaled exporioiun is now available in 
this coindry regarding the difficulties and 
• lefeds that often e.oine across in working tln^ 
iinpojtcMi crotton ginning machines which, if 
made in this (U)imtry, could la; gn'atly improved 
so as to (diniinate them. Similarly rotary 
oil-ghanih. llMiir giinding nulls, (de., must 
l)(‘ designed to suit ami ansv\ei‘ the local (ic‘- 
mands and local carcinustanc'es winch are 
oftcMi clinc'icuu. m viinons ciislricds. 


Topics in the Journals. 

British Textile Exports. 


‘dll conijilying wn' !i 1 he i cupiest <d line editor 
of tin' Export World for an artic.lc* on the 
pr(‘S('nt position cd (;oMon ex[K'ns. I hhall take 
tht‘ opportunity’ of dealing with I wo aspecds 
of the cpiestlon in ]>ar1 icnlar. t ha-t of our 
siippos'ul loss of i rade c»wing to t lie' activdy 
of sciinc' of niir 'comjad it ors\ and the daiiL'c' 
made by cdiicaa-ls a.iul olher.'^ that ka..nc.ashire 
IS h.cilding up tiadc' by <ud ilieia IJy Ind-teiing 
lip ya-rii and jinees/' So writes Sit 

(diaries Ma.^'a.ra . 

With regal d te the first-named matter, I want to 
say licu’e, and at ouch;, that (Josjiite all the talk of 
foreignei's eutting into our trader wc* have no eomne^ti- 
tioii to inched woilhy of the name. Thi.'i may appear to 
bo a bold statement ni view ot the great outcry made 
recently as to tho business being done by Italy and 
Japan, but what is forgotU'u is that production boam 
relation only to m(*aus of output, and what is a big 
percentage udviuice to a little* eountry may bo a small 
matter indeed wlum laid alongside tho output of a 
eountry which has a grout, proportion of the machinery 
in tho world at its disposal and is ecjuipped for produc- 
ing goods on an enormous scale. 

When a groat shout goes rrp about- the export- trade 
done by any country, it is as well to examine what its 
equipment is, for pcjrcontagoa of outjiut arc altogether 
mislf'aiding. With this factor ascertained, along with 
the class of trade the country is doing, we may come 
to some better idea of what it can do and is doing than 
anything we can gather from tho fulminations of 
sensational iournalists. It may, therefore, bo of 
advantage to set forth the spindloago of the various 
countries engaged in cotton goods production, and 
then we can see for ourselves what the possibilities are. 


The laic-st figures coHerted by the Inteniational Cotton 
Federation are as follows : — 


(beat Britain 
Franco 
Oorrnany 
Russia* 

Italy 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Spam 
13olgium 
Switzerland . . 

Poland 

Austria 

Other European (ynmtries 

India 

Japan* 

China 
U. S. A. 

(Canada 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Sundries 


Spmdlos in 1925. 
. . 57,110,000 
. . 9,428,000 
. . 9,500,000 

. . 7,240,000 

4,771,000 
.. .3,471,000 

.. 1,813,000 
. . 1,788,000 

. . 1,517,000 
. . 1,172,000 
.. 1,038,000 

. . 2,264,000 
. . 8,500,000 

. . 5,292,000 
. . 3,350,000 
.. 37,937,000 
.. 1,319,000 
814,000 
.. 1,950,000 

.. 1,077,000 


Of tho world’s total of 101,303,000 spindles, Eng- 
land has about one-third, or nearly as many as all 
Asia and Amc;rica put togothor. Italy, which is 
thought to be doing such great things, has, even on 
a double-shift system, not enough to supply clothing 
for her own nc^ccls, and if she sells one cjuality she must 
buy another; while Ja})an, with something over 
5,000, 0(X) spuidles, cannot possibly make ‘‘inroads” 
into anybody’s trade if she is to have any goods left 


* Although Russia is credited with over 7,000,000 
spindles, it is doubtful whthor more than half of these 
are yet fit to run ; while owing to earthquake disasters, 
Japan’s workable spindles are over half a million less 
than the figure given above. 
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for herself. Japan has a population abriui equal to 
that; of England, and England takes tlu’ prod’u * 
12,000,000 spindles to supply her own needs. 

Again, we haA’o it on the authority ot Dr, , 

the President of the Italian Clotton Assoeialitm. Ih.if 
Italy would not have done so well had she not Ih-cm 
eating into her capital in onler to urulereuf her nv.ilx. 
She has pursued the foolisli policy of working over- 
time without building up a fund to nqdaee Iut lu.iele- 
nery, which now erists double pre-war, so that undi t 
these eiroumstanees her ^lowers <*f eompidilitai au- 
not likely to Is' lasting. Indei'd, an ofticial rfqwni 
from Italy states that " English eoin |ud it kmi m tin- 
Italian luul foreign markets has begun to mako jt,s« It 
telt, and has forced spiiiiKU’s, weavers and “xpo*t*‘iN 
to reduce their margins more keiaily. ” On the Hho|(\ 
the Situation is still good, says the repoH, but it. is 
antieipal(‘d that a lack of orders will be i-xpernaieisl 
in the Sjiring. • 

And what* do(‘s .Japanese activity amount to y 
7'ho Jai’ian Cotton Spinnt'rs' A.ssoeiution UdK us that 
in 15)21 the mills Iwlonging to Hie .Xssoeiation “le- 
port(*d thri'c times the number of spindles and eigtit 
tim(‘s the nninbei of looms that they ])()ss<‘ssed m 15)or>. 
and during tln^ period the annual consumption o» 
raw eotton iiicrt‘{tS(Hl river I ,()l)t),t)00 halew, the output 
of eotton yarns was doubled, and cloth profluetimi 
wtis augmtmted rnghtfold,” All of w liich smindf. 
quite irnjiosing until it iw^ pointed out that ev'en r>ri 
.short-tim(‘ working, England export^ul to India ulf-m- 
last yeat .700, 000,01)0 yards nl cloth moiv than .Japan 
])ro(lu('od altogelhc! w'orking oviu-tiine. And oui 
exports, it- must, be rem<'iiib(‘r(‘'l, were of tine goods, 
while .1 up-in’s v\i‘re e.oarxr*. making all the dinerencr' 
in the world in the value of th-- production. 

It makes all the difi'ermiee, also, ui regard to l}i<‘ 
weight of cotton usial. Manx yHaqyle are mi.sled into 
tlnnluug that England is losing ground owing to the 
I'let that other- countries ap|K‘a,r to Ik- incTeasing fast^ i- 
tbeir coMsum-jit ion of cotton. 7'his, liowi^v r, is quit.- 
a supc-rhcial view. 7'hc tinor you spin and the les^, 
wxdLdit of eott.oii xou use , yon }Mii into t]i<> product jr.ii 
mote worlx, but lf*SH matenal. -lupan is eiig.igial jn 
producing coarsi-, lightly-.-^ pun stulT which hanlh 
comes info (-ompetition with tlie fuKU- English goods 
and .so ri(‘ithei- does m.r can lio this country anx' senoue 
barm. 

It may lu- poiiit<Ml ^out tluit India's iiujiorts of 
British cotton <-Iolii increased Irom 1 ,30G.2(»G,ono 
yards in 15)27-24 to 1,598,729,000 in 1924-*?r,, wlueh 
is a sutficK^nt indication that r)a])au(’"c gains have not 
been at Britain’s expense, dapaii’s gains, aided 
largely by thr- rh-preciation in .Ta.pa.rie.s(' exeh.ange. 
during tlic ])ast two vears, have betm eliicHy at the 
expense of tb(‘ nalixr^ mills oi India, as shoxxni bv tlie 
recent agitation for the removal of the Indian excj.'C. 
which was said to be bandieap])ing India in hei eom}M‘- 
t it ion xvitli Japan. 

Engbsb tA'.xtilc' goods, indeed, maintain their supre- 
max^y everyxvhere, and they will r-omo into their own 
again ho far as quantity is eoiiceren<l,,,‘i,H soon as conn 
tries like (diina settle doxxn, and we get rid of some of 
the linancial burdens imposed iqion us by tlu' wui 
Wo have sueh a lead in ]>lant, in climate, in wi>rk 
ruanship and everything else that it is a total impiw.d 
hility for us to be ove.rtakcn by any other eountiy 
engaged in ciotton goods production. 

No AiiTiiriorxL HoTJJ-nr of Pricem. 

I notice in the January number ol the JCxpoH Wor^cf 
that the n^mark of,Mr. T. M. Ainscough, Trade 

Comraiseioncr in India, is quoted to the effect th.-it 

5 


“ the artificial bolstering up of '-joili prircj in Lancashire 
by short time working has clb-etually pn-ve.nted the 
nureha.se by India of its acMmmui,(vd requirements.” 
One cannot understand auo ju isoii making sueh a 
stakuneut a.s tins when the it-.uk* i^ lo;-ing moncx’ at 
the rale it is to-day. 'Phe real complaint m Lancashire 
is not that pricMis iir<‘ Ix-iiig fioUleic I up li\' }) short- 
time policy, but that tosses an- being miub- nx^ ni^ to 
an ovt;r-eag('rness to run irion honr- ib.m j]i<> (b-rnaiid 
justifies. 7'his over-eagerness he- |.-d to a viitiml 
brtx'ikdown of the Sfunnem’ Id-dentiori s-hort-timi' 
policy, and in itsi-ll r'-futes the eamiciti.ni j.hat tlm 
trade as a Avhok- is di'liberatidy naliieme Ps bouts ami 
cares nothing about reduemg priei-, . Lam-a, shire 
has, on uiori' than tun* (x-e.asion since the slump Ivgari, 
trie! full-time running in tin- hope that a, >»n.sk demand 
would thereby he .stiin ulateil, but the result has been 
that sho has squandered senn-.u of mPiions i.f poumls 
of lu-r capital hx oxa-rprodiieiug and iuiving to sell 
huge .surpju.ses at a los-i. 

We arc told by ’V’r Amseough that India was yire- 
pared to place onh-r.s for largo quantities of goods xvlien 
( ottou was !3</. ]K‘r lit If .--o. why art' onh-is held 
back novx xvlr'ii eoiton has f.illen to q]7. a Jl) v Esjieci- 
allx IS (me. inchm-d to a.'k Hit- .jU<*stion ni vjexv of the 
fa^d that the fall m yarn and t-l<.(h ]u'j(-es dunng tlie 
past twelve mouths ha.s been nv.'arly dnuf»le th.it m 
IIk' raw m.tt(-ii-e!: .sliowmg ulmiu that spmm-r.s and 
irianufaeturers have not pursui‘d a policy of ta-kuig 
ptlxMiitage of tli'-ii eusfonu-iN. but- have miuh' .sfientii-es 
eonstantly in order to alft-ael. busm«\ss. 

d'h-' a'diou of huvi-rs to-ila v woulcl sf'cm to l>eai out 
the .staU-ment madi- ('xi'rywbt'U' in Lmie-isjnn^ that it 
IS iK*l a ({uestioii ()] being abl^- to pay a fan ju-u-e ou 
tlieir pari, but that Ihov will eariy vai tlu-ii old eat* 
and-iiiouse garm* so long us '■»)>imi{'ts eonliniu* tlieii 
foolish policy of ox'i'i’prodiKjng and l.'fi-r on ,>laiigh(<‘t- 
mp their Htocks. Al.inx' oh-eivei- an- eouvnu-o<l that 
mueli more tnui(' xvould hi- dom* i{ spuuit'i.s and irianu- 
faetuix'rs would, like thn.s(‘ engagisl in oIIk'i s-.-etion.s 
of th(‘ tradi*, eoutrol their output and rein, sc to yt'U at 
unprolitable rate'--. It is a well-kriowni f;n-< tliat when 
..piiinens rest, re-led their ftroibu-t lons by going on to 
2GA hours jn-rweek in 15)21, wen* not only better 
rmuimerated ]>ut i1k'\ djd more business. But no 
sooner did they extend Ihc-ir bour.s .if working, tluin 
they went backwaids again. 

So far. ebea.}) eotton lias not. brought nut business 
ou any large svaie, and investors in Lam-aslure luills 
an.' crying out for the trade to adopt the i-aimi yiolicy 
a»s dill the rubU-r conipauic.'. wlu-u tliosi' (oaipanitvs 
were Ix'iug ruined by ovei-fu-odueiion. I liave for 
long lu-kl that the iiuLiKlrv slioiiM be eonti-olk-d on 
HCieiitilie lilies il xvi' an- to get bnek our }uos]K‘nty, 
and 1 see no hope of its returu uutd xve do uduimister 
our affairs, not ni tii(‘ luteiest.s of mdiv idu-ils, l>ut m 
th(* iatercHts of the whole sjiimung and maiiala.etiiring 
tradin Wo luck nothing tml organi/.;i1 ion, and onoc 
w'o g(5t that we sliall again as*uim' oui formei supreme 
and yirosiiorous ]»osition in Itu- eotton trade oi the 
worhl. 

Indian Rural Life. 

8ir Ueyfuiu.l(i ('ra idoik xxilti'.s it- 77u' Times 

of April 9 - 

In your Issue of Mureb 71 you publistied an intcr- 
asiing article on the Indian ryot. Whik- one may 
agix'c with many of the scntmif-nts whith your cor- 
respondent, expnxsses, 1 ft-el that las ]>ietare of the 
average ‘Vyot” gives an impression of poverty and 
helplessness quite unwarnint<‘d hx‘ facts. The ryot’s 

F 
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life is not so “meagre and stjualid'’. Tho picture of 
the single-rooiuod tliatcbed iiiud hovel, shared 

with cattle, garmonis only enemgh for decency, a 
moagr(‘ diet (saten oft earb!><‘nxvan‘ dishes, and no 
furniture but a string cot. ivally a travesty of tlie. 
condition of the average cull i valor. Uoubtlesh there 
are a few poverty-stricken indi\ ionau'' of this typt' ti» 
V>e found among field lalxiureiv- and derelicts ol villi^ire 
life. The ryots may not kei>p much in the way of 
chairs and tallies- -noi doe-i thi* village money-lender — 
they both prefer the ground, lint lx* lias his own 
conif<»rts and adopnim nt>. Ins brass and (s»pper vessels, 
his silvan- (and sometimes gold) ornaments, his dress 
for gala occasions, fie gemoally lias HOine good 
plougli cattle, a carl, or two, and a milcli buffalo. He 
spends too iiincli money on weddings, ceremonk'S 
and btigation, wlueb are indecsl tlu' eliuU eauso oi bis 
indebti'.dnesb. 

11 is now' nun’e than 111) year-'i Hiii'e it lell to my lot 
as a setlleui(*nt ofliee.r to classify the tenantry of evmy 
village of the ilistriet that I was r(\settlmg. They 
fell into four classes. — 

(a) 1’hose \V(*lj-to-do, who hoit moiie\ and gram ; 

(h) Substantial cultivators, eomfortably otT and 
quite frec^ from debt ; 

(e) The. averages rvot, iiidebUxl, but within bis 
credit, wntlioiit any rn<»rlgage on his lands ; 

{(1) Two categonivs ; 

i. Oultivators s<M*iously involved m debt and wdb 
holdings mortgaged, and 

ii Very petty eultiva-tors with little oi no credit, 
corros])<»n(Ung with tlu* rh'si i ipUon given by 
your eorrespiuidenl. 

In good Villages tli<‘ percentage of (a) class tenants 
varied from about 5 to lb per cent of (6) from IxdwxM'U 
15 to 25 cent of ('') from 00 to 75 pv cent and ol 
(d) lb to 5 })er cent, in poor villag<‘s (a) ami (5) ela.s.-,es 
would lx-* fow% but (d) was Hcldom nmn- than ir> to 2b 
per cent, of vvliom ordy a. few 1< II w'ithm th(‘ .''oeond 
category t)f that class. That same di.strul has brs'ii 
r(*settlo'd since, and its ciuiditioii and the prospenl.y 
of the cultivators bus fiulhci’ in )gies.scd. Naturallv 
the prosiM.'rity of villagi'S I’anes a good dtsil with lie* 
quality of the soil, the eiMps jn'odueed, the eas'te ol - he 
cultivators, and the liiek of tlie .sca.son.-. But dnnng 
thv‘ last 50 or fib yi'.ars there has been a steady and 
solid increase of prosporitv, a fact wliieh lbi‘ village 
oldoi’8 will n*adily inlmit in friendly eon venation wbmi 
tbfi day s wmrk is done. 

Ev<*ryone is deliglib'd to liave in Lord Irwin a 
Viceroy who is keen on agrivuilt me, and everyone 
wishes fiuc<‘<’.ss to the KoyuMkmimlssiori, but any idea 
that tho (tovernmeni and it.^ Hc'vemie (Iflicers are just, 
waking up to the lielpless condition of the ryot is 
quite ludicrouh. I havi' served mysett under nine 
Viceroys, all of whom were benevolently disposed to 
tho rural masses, but tin* only one who g.ivi* a really 
jxreat push fo agricnltural pros nerd y ^vas Lord C'urzon. 
He did imrn(T)»e good bv liberaliying t!u‘ rules ior 
(jollection, suspension and remission ol larul rev'cnue 
in times of failure, by the reduetior> ot the )>urdeu of 
cesses, superimposed on the land n* venue, by tho 
appointment of the Irrigation (Commission, by tho 
establishment of a Hcientilie Agricultural .1 hqiartmeiit, 
and by the initiation of eo-ojx'rative credit. Since 
Lord Curzoa’s day his successors liave been too much 
pre-odcupied with the political problems of the Intelli- 
gentsia to have much time to devote to acquiring 
knowledge of rural problems. But this does not mean 
that tho interests of agriculturists havi^ been neglected. 
Then' is probably cultivator in tlio world whoso 
well-being has had more anxious care bestowed upon 


it by the Government and its Revenue Officials than 
t-he Indian. Lord Irwin has already in his first speech 
recognrzed tlii.s, but there is still much to be done, and 
if tht> Royal (U^mniu.'^ion is able t o devise, and the new 
Vieeroy to ])ui into opc-ration, measures which will 
bring greatei prosperity to a greater number of India’s 
industrious and pat.ient peasantry, all lovers of India 
wdll rojoiei*. 

1'hore IS just one point to which your correspondent 
has very prujicily called attention. Amidst large 
irrigatum seherues, irrigating acres by the hundred 
thouN'ind, and rf^limiiled \n give a good percentage 
return on the ( upital cost, there is a real risk that tlie 
c'reat value ol small protective w'orks will be over- 
looked. There is ratli(*r a tcndcniy to dc'^pise them, 
Ix^causi' lliey arc ‘ic'c.lti'red and troublesome to manage, 
and tlu' iliH**'! return in water rates is small, while 
many of thmu. bi'iiig depeiiileiit on rainfall, fail in th* 
years of most serums drought. Rut in the nuijonty 
ol years they make the people more prosperous, so 
that in the year of seV‘'re drought the stocks and the 
('H'dit the lyotJ '>.re Hui‘ti( lent to tide them over the 
ba<l period., and th(*ir roeov^TV is rapid. There are. 
many tracts oi which large* works are not feasjbii', and 
in these the smalt proloelivo work is most valuable, 
but is oft(*n uegli'clt'd i»i iavour of tlu' larger work in 
other arca,« wdneh >ield better tiriaivia! prospects. 

Swedish Co-operative Organization. 

Ex])eiio!K'i ims jM'oveit tlie iul\ ant a.m\s of 
<'o~OjK*rafiv(Mirga.inzgt ions an<{ tin' tuovouioni 
■r spreaddig iii almost all llic Em’<)|)<'ar rotiTi- 
[lie.'. '1 lie iin'lo u mg a; ii(‘l(‘ tak('H ftriu 1b(' 

fSirrdish Hrj/ort Jo^r/nd und with tin' 

SAodnli < o-o])( rat 1 ve organizat ion is sun' 1o 
|.»ove of mieiesl to oil! leaders : — 

The wh it-would-seein lavisli iiiclinatiou.M of Swedes 
individn.diy si'cm to lx eoimteraeted by a sort of 
eolleetive (‘a u lion in eeimomy Witness the national 
timiuei's into which innoMvlions an* rarely allowed to 
enf' r ami ivlien* tla* sinnding spirit h k(*j)t at bay, Ihe 
banks, the most ]»r:miinent industrial and eommereial 
eone('rn«. wdiich all of them conduct, their affairs and 
especially the financial cml of them, in a notably 
conservative and sale manner. 

Thesi' reflections are ealk-d forth by the facts and 
figures givini in an account id the consumers’ eo 
operative moviiiient in >Sweden. Thus we team that 
in this country of what might be thought liappy-go- 
lueky buyers then* are some 1100, (H)i) families registered 
as memb(‘r.s of the 87fi local eo-ojK'rative societies. 
In other words, the movement now ufTects, more or 
le.'ss intimahdy, a tilth of tlu* population of Sweden. 

The Swedish eonsiimers’ co-operation is organized 
on th(' Roelidale plan and is then'fore politically 
neutral. Tfu' lm'=iiness methods of the society are in 
the. main identical with those jiractised els(*wlu'r(*, v/ith 
this itn]>ortant diffi-rence that the Swedish societies 
sell to outsidi'is who are granted tfie same pecuniary 
benefits on sueh^ales as the membei-s. This plan has 
proved es])eeialiy valualile to tlie society inasmuch 
as till* dividends take tbi' form of shares ni the society 
and these cuslomej's are thus automatically made 
memlxTs. The temptation of making an extra profit 
by selling to non-members is also obviated by the 
policy pursued in this regard. 

It is a fact that not until the co-operators in Sweden 
began to interest themselves actively in producing 
commoditie.s on a large scale did the movement receive 
its due share of attention. Tho selling through retail 
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ahopH, wliicli had heou going on tor so many years, 
and which undoiibtedl}^ is the soul ot co-opcrution us 
we understand it to-day, is a rather «uK>l>tru-!;v<* 
activity except to those most immediately eoneerned , 
the ownership of large facitorios and flour mills, on tlu‘ 
oth(‘r hand, looms more vividly in the jmblio ey<‘. 

The nalional organization formed by tlu^ ditten nl 
co-operative socictms in Sweden is oalK*d flu* ‘ n 
ojierative J<\?deratjon. The Immoderation was oig,M‘i7»(< 
in 18f)9 but did not be>gin to interest itself aeli\(}\ 
111 business until about the year IDOL Af litvi thi 
Fedeiation acted as a buying agoruy t<*i tl*t I.kuI 
socioth's, but later tiie activity was extended m <lilh“i 
ent diivetions aeoording as the fmaiicial resources at .|s 
disposal accumulated. At present the Federation 
the largest wholesale* t'-oncern in Sweden and <'\ei< r ** . 
a dominant intlucneein the sale of certain oommo<iit,4 ^ 
From a buying concern pufi* and simjde the Fedei.dt 
began some Viars ago to grapple with the suojeel (»t 
industrial ])roducti()n. 

In entering the s])!^!^ ot mauufaetiiriug tla* ul> m 
jainmatmg the Icjuh'i’s was to prodiiee in tie* liist plac e 
such artielc's as wamld he ot most Ixuietit to the* mc'iii- 
hers, and the pnd it ableness of certain kind td po. 
d active activity was made* a Kceemdary eonsidcTalion. 

Certain eireumslanec's indncu'd tlie Fi'derati*»n l<» 
timt give its attention to llie maiganm* indu.'-try. 
The jiriee of margarine bad for a numlK*r of yaiam bc*c-ii 
fixed by an agrei'iuent b(*twt*en the manufactuo'iv 
controlling the trade ui Sweden, In \ ic'W' <d (lu* 
importance of margarine as .ui articde of (‘onsuniplion 
for pe.opU* of small m(‘ans it was decided to start <>i 
jmrehase a factory ]irodueing this ('ommodity. d’ln* 
eo-operativ<' margarine factory of the Fedeiation n 
now th(‘ inc'oiujiarably biggest in Sweden, and its 
iiiilucnee on the marUei has si'rved to luess dtiwn th« 
price of margarine vc'ry eonsjilerahly, thus bmietittin'., 
not only tlu mcmliers hut also all other eonsumers. 

Few if any eomm<»d if i<’.s are of as gnat .in impor 
taiiee ill the average liouschold us Hour, 'riie ju kh* u! 
flour was also controlled b^^ a number of hirg * mills \vh,» 
supplied the major reipurements of thi* Swe<li^h 
market. By means of the two (lour mills ae-ipiired hv 
th(* (k)-operative Fe, deration from tlu* l(U'nier eombine 
the Federation is in a position to inlluoiice th(* pn<« 
policv’^ veiy markedly and thereby cheik the pow<*r 
of the other big mills.# 

The hmede ration adheres strictly to its i><diey ot not 
using outsidi* capital for extending its activity to new 
spheres. The dev<*i()])ment is madi* dep(‘nd<*ut on 
the rat(^ of accumulation of its own availalde funds. 
The margarine factory and flf^ur mills are, theref<'«e, 
the only big ventures of a produetive nature, but tlu 
Federation also oiierates a shoe faelory and a factoi\ 
for certain household chemical iirejiauitioiiH. 

The members of the Co-operative Societies ciuuposmj.* 
the Federation have af^ all times been willing to jilace 
their savings at the disjiosal oi tin* Federation. 
special savings department 1ms be<*n established to 
take (‘-are of these funds intended for memheiM only 
The money deposited here are not, however, used b’ 
any considerable extent for the devolojunent of th' 
Federation's industrial activity. I )cpositi»rs rial u i a II v 
want to withdraw their money whenever they reijUii'* 
them, which makes it desiral/h* to invest flu* funds 
Inore readily realizable securities. 

The {,^ 0 -operative Federation’s distribution ot goods 
to the local societies takes place tlirough di.strict depots 
in different parts of the country. The pureliasing 
department in 8io<;kholm directs that such ipiantities- 
and qualities of goods shall be sent to these depots as 
are warranted by the local demand according to previ- 


ous experience, 'the jierson- m ( harge of the dojiots 
are salaried officials of the FodriMl ion who do not 
themselves ])un.*hase any goods. 'J’lwnr dutu s comprise 
selling th(5 goods in stock, or ouii red by th(*ni from the 
Imad ofliec, ifl tlu* prices r'Xi'd hy liu* rmdral office, 
'this orgaiiizal ion for <‘ofidurlmg th * juirc'hiismg and 
also the general selling from tin headipfirters, while 
the actual selling and di.sti jlmtion i*;lel< lo'jK'mons ami 
organs in close toucli with Iheir o qieitiM* di-^tricts, 
IS not only c'hective, but h.is also made d jiossible to 
kee[) the wa>rking t'Xi (>pli(m,d)y low. h will 

be underslikod th,it tin* uoods iiu* onlv jienh is(*<! from 
Stockholm. i!»e shijanentN to the vanou.*; dejtols take 
place in mo.H iristanci'.s din*!*! Irom tlu* piodiu-er's 
iacioty or stores hy the most djre(‘l or coiiveiiien!- 
route. 

The publicdy and (*duealional work carnefl ont by 
the ( J()-o[»eniti\'e F<’di'ration is an extremely important 
link in the co-o]H'rat‘v<5 movement. 'I’lu* e<*-ojK*rati\e 
ouiriial ha.« a larger (Mid ion than .any weekly payicr in 
''Weden. Thi* Fedi*i’alion besides eonduets a corres- 
pondence school winch gives instruction m economic 
sulijec-ts. <Tnem.iloi»ra]duc films depleting tlu* act i vity 
ol the co-opciativ'c t*idi'rprise.s ‘in slu>wn (Mmsi,anlly 
at the dilfcr(*nt cuiemas throughout the eountry. To 
this come let'tiiie tours .tiul oth<*r propaganda for 
eo-o]M‘ration. 

At- u sclmol neai Stoi khohii sjjeci.il course? are 
arranged lor Ihi* (bden'nt kind.v of shilled wf*rknien 
and other emp!oy(‘es retjuired by the eo-operalive 
societies. 

'Die organization ol the eo-o^HTa! i vc so(ieti(*.s 
\er\ divergent- dojietulmg on t-heir sj/< . 'Fhe smaller 
soeu'ties having only soim^ hundred lueinhi'ts usually 
elect a commitU^e ot livi jierson!-. 'j’hi* eommittce m 
turn engages a nmnager lor hdiidlnig the mn rent busi- 
ness. T!io big societies must re.soil to a more com])li- 
eated system. Here tliememb(*rs are nsu.il|\ divide, d 
up in distrji't braru'lK's. wdneh (‘)e<*t rcprc.sentatives 
to an cxemilive (*oimcil. 'I'lie coniu li then appoints 
the salaried elu(‘ls ot ih’partmeiits, who Iranssel the 
jwlual biLsnu^ss ot the sock ty. 

Much attention iias been jiud in Swedr'u to (dleel 
ini pro Yemen is in the linancial iiU'thodM. Fvery effort 
has been made to eonlorm to the lloelidale inles of 
neither giving credit tor goods sold nor accepting credit 
lor LUTods ]mrc'lias('d. 'I'lii* rnj“ of oidy makum cash 
sale'-- is the one mo^t e.irtiiy enf<»rc(*(l ; it is tar more 
difficult to indui‘<* Uu* .*'Oeietu s md to buy goods on 
c-rtMlit from the ^upf^ll(*rs. The campaign earned 
on to put down tin.-! practice Iuln done goftd w(uk, 
however, and tlie nuuu'y owing (or uoods wldch cones- 
jMUided to one nninlh’s tniiu*xer iii 191(1 aic now eipial 
to only 10— 15 days’ sak‘s. Many societies iiave no 
liabilities ol desrnjdjoii at all. 

An agitation f(»i i-tdiicinir tlu-; stoc'ks on liand to a 
more current (ler'eri]>t,io!i lia^ also lioriu* fruit. The 
average .stocks of Su(*di'di co o}'ei.t(ne so< jchcs now 
eoiTes])ond to about ‘50 d.iys’ luniover, w-lnch must 
b(‘ regarded as ver\ good in view ol the fact- tliat many 
of the yoeieti<*s are located in tlu* count ?y and have 
to keep a very large vaficty of articles for sale. 

The accumulation of fnnd.'-. b\ the so(*i( lu-s lakes 
place automat ieally aecoidmg to the i>rnK'!j)Ie that a 
cert.Miii ])ereentago (>i the ptolils mu'-t he -et asfde for 
this purpose, d'lu* funds, moreovi'r, < aiinot according 
to the bye-lawH be divided arnunu tlu* nu*m}>et's. In 
ease a society is dissohed ils iimds sin* .ipplied to some 
public good or other objei't a]i]‘jovcd by ihe lo-deiation. 
A guarantee is thus afforded against dissolution of 
a society when tlu* funds have* reached a large amount 
in relation to the membership, which guarantee Is 
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fiirthor atrottgthonod by iho provision wliich forbids 
alteration ot tbe bycdaws witlioiit tho consent of tlu‘ 
Federation. The assets of a s«.>(5i<dy thus constitute 
common profKnty inUmded to safeguaixl its continued 
existcuoe. 

This brief ac(‘ount of eo-opertdion ni SwedeJi, which 
is natu?ully of a most fragmentary description, may 
litly be cruicludt^d with figures f<.)i last year’s turnover, 
published in the Federation’s organ. 

During 1925 the sales of the Federation haAo 
atnountod to 97,(>5(t000 Uroiioi, riipresenting an in- 
crease of nearly 14,090,000 kionor o\er 1924. Tiie 
principal stajile (’ouimoditii'is are represented by 24,000 
tons of suuar sold. '.I'lie Fcderutioxi ilimr mdls have 
delivered 90,000 tons of Hour and the margarine factory 
8,300 tons of nuugaritu*. 

Spread of Co-operation Methods in 
Agriculture. 

In Ins aiirual report tjie Uiiiied Slates 
Secretary of Agrii ulture states, that the most 
dislinet aiui signifieant moveiiKOit. in American 
agriculture in this decaile. is the almost uni- 
veu’sal trend towards co-operation in the 
marketing and distrihiition id' agrii ult ural pro- 
ducts. It is m no sense a regional or se<‘t ional 
movement, for it «'xists in all sec t ions and is 
part ici]){i tod to some extent by prodmars of 
jiraeticaliy all kinds of larm intxhuts. 

There has been sonu' co-operation by farmers in tlu* 
Uiuh*d States for many years, but M’ithin the last two 
decades, and chiefly during tho last decade, the move- 
ment has assumed dimensions which indicate that it i.s 
a response to ti fiiudameiital and umversal ne.ed <4 
present-day .\niei'ican agriculture. It is highly 
sigiiiticani from all [loints ot vi<iw that the best minds 
in agriculture, without mgard to mgion or couiiiiodity, 
are unaiiinious in the opinion, that eoll(M tjve action 
in marUeting must Ix' addeil to liulividual effieiemy 
in prmluc.tiou il the high .standards of farm life are to 
Ims preserved and agrioultiire tf) maintain in its 
proper place in the country’s national lile. ’V^Hsi 
problems are involved in the ohange.s in agriculture 
and in commerce and iuduKlry which this movement, 
is bringing about. Those changes ai\‘ liound to affect 
vitally ali classes in tlie country. 

In Aniei’iea, the business transacted by eo-op<‘rative 
buying and selling organis^ations will b:\ eonsoiwatjvejy 
estimab^d, $2,5(Kh<.K)0,l)00 during 1925 — approximaUdy 
ono-tifth of the total agricultural busimiss. During 
the fuwtt ten years co-operation lias been evolvng 
from the local type of organi/iation into assmiiations 
and fedemiious covering largo aivas and handling 
business lotailing millions of dollars annually. Al- 
though 95 jjcr cent of the co-oiR'iutue associations 
arc still local organixations, ap])rovimately one-third 
of the total bnsinoss at present is cai ncd on by lOO 
of the federations and ivgional ffia*.tors in co-operative 
marketing. 

Tho tendency towards Combinations in the Ameri- 
can business world has had an jiifluenco on the crea- 
tion <ff large co-operative marketing organi'/.ations. 
The average business td co-operative associations more 
than doubled IkHwccii 1913 and 1922, inen^asing 
fitim $100,000 in round figuivs, to $210,000 per 
iu»8ociatiQn, The businesa of tobacco marketing 
adsociatlona, from $191,112 to $3,405,785; dairy 
marketing associations from $50,296 10 $116,683; 
and fruit and vegetable organiaations from $11^,336 


to $284,081. Those figures do not take into account 
the business dfine by the federations of which many 
fruit and vegetable mid dairy organizations art^ mem- 
bers. The increase in the volume of business has 
n^sultcd in the progres.s in methods of oj>e ration and 
merchaiiclizing. it has brought about, ou the whole, 
cconomie.*^ in operation, a greater insistence on 
stand ardi'/ed proilucks, casitw Unaneing, and has 
encouraged ca[)abJc (executives to enter the service of 
co-o|>erativ'(; associations. 

Co-ojKU’ative iru'thods in agriculture arc spmadmg 
not only in America, but also in Kurope. (In^ai 
improvements in tins direction liavi^ recently taken 
place in sonic of the progressive countru'S, i^speeially 
in Sweden and in Denmark. In our last iiumbm' 
wo have treated at length the developments that have 
taken place in Denmark, a country which occupies 
the front rank both as rogaiids tho methods of produc- 
tion and inarkcfiiig. VVe hope that Ihose of oyr 
readoi’s, who ar<‘ intcnvsted in the improvement of 
agriculture m India would bestow their serious atten- 
tions to these elianges. ^ 

Labour Education Policy. 

Uiitlei I lie title ’’Fioin Noisei y SlIk/oI 1o 
U uiversiiy Ihc Trades Unjon Coiigri ss and 
Labour j’arty (32, Eeh;slou-Squ{i.r(\ S. W.). 
l)av(‘ judijislied n lepoit of tbidr Kdiic-ation 
Advisory ( 'oiiinuti<H‘ (uuiliiiniiig ‘’an autlior- 
ilafivo declaration of ])oliey on bidialf of tlie 
Labour Movi'inent,". Tin* main reeoinmenda- 
lions are us follows 

(’hildren under sevcm should bo taught in open-air 
nursery sc hoots, if Innng tlu* duty ol local authorities 
to providt' .surh schools, when' requir<‘(i by ,a suflieient 
numljc-r of jiaicnts, for ehildn n o\e]- two and under 
five. Pmiiary education slmuhl Im '*the education 

of every child in lh<‘ <'oniruuiiity” fill about 

thi* age of II, at which age all <4iildren slioujd Ix^ 
transierred 1o st'paralely organized si-hools proiudiiig 
some from secondarv eduisatioii. Th(‘ s(*h<)ol ag<' 
should be raised to 15, and uiaintenanee allowances 
should be provided tor all children ovi r 14 m need of 
them, at least 80 pt‘r cent of expenditure being borne 
by the Tn'asurv. Tin* nuinlH.'K of placets in secoridaiy 
sclioo].s should be ealeulated at 2C) per 1,000 of the 
t»eneral popiilaf ion, and school ftxts should be abolished 
ill secondary schools. Authorities should Ix' required 
to provide one liniveisity seholarshi(» tor every 60 
school pupils. At Universitiexs, all ‘‘scholarship” 
fiayments should be made acc(»rding to neerd, and the 
cost, of studimts’ living reduced. 

Authorities in towns of 50,000 population and ovei,, 
not having the status of county boroughs, should 
Ik) able to claim full educational authority, and where 
tin? population is below this figun;, the area should bt‘ 
merged in tlie country. Children over 11 in rural 
districts should be educated at central schools serving 
a numb(M‘ of villages. All external examinations 
should be postponed till tho end of the secondary 
eoui’so, and only a proportion ot secondary' pupils 
should he exfiected to take the First School Exami- 
nation. Experiments should be made with '‘intelli- 
gence tests” and examinations should be adapted to 
the needs of the schools. The organization and 
hnanciog of eijuoational rescaveh is suggested as a 
subject calling for inquiry^. The size of classes should 
be limited to 10. and reduced to 60. within a |Hmod 
live yearn. There should be no new appointments of 
unqualihed teachers during the educational period 
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should b(* discoutinuod, and the eventual aim sliuiild bo 
a full course at a university for ail intendint^ toaehet's, 
to be foliowini by protessional training. Ail 
buildings and eqiii£nnent should be luade b* conform 
to certain s}>eedied cionditions within a deliuite ])enod, 
without distinetimi betwecMi Oouneil and \olunlaiv 
schools, i'he stall ot .school nuraea should Ix^ lanj'iy 
increased, and use should be made of part-time sehool 
doetoi-s. Extension ot dental trealnient is asked tor, 
and the abolition of jian ots’ fec^s. idle pr<»visjon oi‘ 
special schools is urged lor all mental and physically 
defective children. A midday meal, it is suggesleil, 
shoidd bc‘ pmvided by all authontn‘s as a part of the 
ordinary school curncuUmi, where the school doctor 
advises it or the \)aiT)n1s claim il, the cost to be re- 
covered from the }>aTtents except ’"where payment 
would deprive the family of other m'oessario.s'’. 

Th(’> (vommittee estimate •that the oairying out- of 
these ijrojiosalf would involve an jncn.aso ot about 
o() per cent on pr( 3 '=»ent exj^mditure, making a total 
expcndituiT^ of £1117,000,000 a year. 

* The Best Way to Keep Well. 

Sir Jii iu-.e Iji ikh*- I'ortei-, K.B.K, C’.M.G., MJ>.. 
is one of the founders of the Ne,w llcalDi 
Society, S(‘iitinel JJousi*, 46, Sout ham ptoti 
Row, W.C,l,n. soe.iet>" of emmiuit doctors and 
publu‘ men, formcil witli the objeid of iuiprov- 
iJig tJio hcaitfi. vigour, and }\a]>piness of the 
nation, its motto is ‘'Prevention”, lie notes 
in Titbits - 

We never know the value of things till we Imve 
thrown them away, and in iiolliing is this more true 
than in health. 

if you value your happiness and clheieney, consider 
your lioalth now and wMiat it is bkely to be, ton year.^ 
hence, if you think, then, it is worth whihs study 
the joy of living. 

There, is nothing jicrmancnl in Na1n^(^ and it is 
said we begin to die* Uu* mommit we arc ]»orn. On 
the question of keeping wi'.ll ihqiends tlu^ slowness of 
the ))rogross towards the end of life and whal sort of 
enjoyment that life will give. 

SriOUT J..TVES AND OaV. 

Thom is no such thing as “a short life and a gay 
one’ . i'hat expression is jioetie licence, 'riu* (‘xperi- 
ment has l>ee.n tried so often that it is folly of the 
worst degme to go on with the c x pcjrir non i when your 
own body and Jilo must })ay forfeit for the inevitable 
failure. 

When the young prefer to learn for tiiemselves 
they am following paths suoci'ssive generations hav<* 
trod, but it is well in health, m in business, to protil 
by the mistakes of others. 

The ex})t!etation of life has gone up during the last 
forty years, so that whereas a child born forty j^'cars 
ago had an exjiectaiion of living Just over forty years, 
i^now has over fifty. But this is largtdy <lue to the 
saving alive of the children. 

When from any neglect or disease you shorten the 
length of life it is at the expense of the active and 
productive portion. You merely bring old age closer 
to youth. 

The first-essential ^ is to have some knowledge of 
the structum of the human body, the food best suited, 
and the uses to which the body may be put. 


hlDDLJNG WITU TUE M UJIllNJC. 

The most (langeroiirt chaulieuv top n ciii'-o\MU,‘r to 
[lossess is lht‘ man who, wilii a rudnuentafy kmovledge 
ol the machine, tliinks he must coii .lantjy liddling 
with I he engin(‘ 

What IS osHimlial j**, that iw shnll .'m'c tlu machine 
IS kept clean, given pro}K*r fuc*l hikI i Inlnic.^it mg 

oil, Hiul not. ov(‘rload(‘d. He shoul'l he tihk‘ to nob- 
if th<‘ machine is losing its etlieietie \ . iV-no.lic exami- 
nation by special migmeers is neecs.^an to U<‘al with 
Ihe more eoinjilicaletl parks to disiovoi «'arlv signs 
of undue W’ear and tear which must lead to a l>n‘aU- 
downi if not tra<‘cd. 

A mcchame would be ashanu'd if an engine under 
his care had to go to the repair sho}) for extensive 
rejiairs when oth(‘r ears ol th<‘ same age wi re as good 
a.s new. 

The hospitals of to-day an* full ol eases of liuinan 
machines brokim down ; some so badly that they 
wdJI never again be fit for work, and many others, 
after patching u]). will b<‘ t spable ot low'or-gradc! 
work only. 

H UTVl AN W K AH AN D K \ U . 

My advic(‘ woidd be--go, whim you are fof'ling at 
youi best, and let some doctoj* t^xamini' you to have 
a re<‘ord of your condition. Afb'r that, be examined 
l»eriodically to have a chock kej)t on your nuichinc. 
It disease be found at any of lhes<‘ exuimnations it. 
will probably be at. the early curative stage. The 
bulk of my profession hold that. ‘"Prevention is bt^.ttcr 
than P!ure. " 

Detection of disease in the i^arly and curative stages 
IS what we aim at . it is more unwise to run the human 
machine until it breaks down than it is to do so with 
a motor-car. There is no stove of spare j>a.rts to which 
we can apjd.S' lor lepUicmueiits 

At the periodii' examination tht^ doctor can give 
a few words of adv lee as to the best w ay of dealing 
with organs showing signs (fi‘ wear and tear. 

This idi'.ii j.s not new*. Tin* bbiuosi' only iiaid theii' 
iloctors so long as tiiey ke])t them w'ell. 

Now, presuming you are in a reasonably sound 
condition, the next Hung is to kce}> well. I would 
liore suggest a series of essenlial jioinls lor your con- 
sideration. 

The first essential is Tcrsererancc. J)o not give 
up the ])u?*suit of health Ikm'huso some of the require- 
ments involve a st ruggle undei modern conditions ot 
life. The question for most things is whether it is 
w'orth while, in middle age many look on themselves 
as too old to alter habits formed in youth, and th(^ 
really old fool remorse and regret for neglect, and 
would gladly excluingc their worldly x>osMcssions for 
health. 

Looking W ell. 

Ajixiea ranees (iount for a gix'at deal, and the first 
apjx'aranoe is often tho deciding factor m many a 
career. So you can understand tin*, need, even from 
a business x>oint of view*, of jookmg lit. 

The. nMuark, “1 have no ium* to < am foi health.” 
IS atiipid. .How much of the day is Idle 

gossip, OT in tlmt most criminal td follies — "‘idlling 
time'’' t What the ignorant lUid fiijqwint of 

as the small things of health an-i often really mattem 
<»f life and death , 

Tho healthy ai^ a|)t to think of their store as in- 
exhai^tible, and draw on the Bank of Health without 
a care, forgetting that Nature is a very stern banker 
and all chequi>s must be met. 
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Tho T nUiV mediates are buoyed up by hojK-i an (3 often 
by quackery, wliile the DisvascA aiv strandtul l:)et^\eeii 
rfiaigiiation and deH|HMUiioru 

ProL Canaan on Gold Standard for India. 

Tli(‘ adoption ol goid stjtiKhiivi iuliulia with 
trold oircuiUitinjj^ ajs c-unency is {•onsiderotl in 
som(‘ (|uart(‘rs tola* an injprn.ct icalde idea, 
vvlii(^h will dotrirucntally afteet tlio eiirrenoy 
systinn oi t lie tdhor goj<i .'•’laiidard <*ountries of 
tile world, since tin* oapai ityof Jndia to absorb 
gold IS greai Kdwin Cainuin, whose 

o])inions cm (jiu'stions ol onni’in'y and intei*- 
national fii.anc.e are Indil in Ingh esteem, in his 
ovidmiee bidnu^ (lie e,nrrein;y (‘.oininn.Nioji ad, 
London t.xprc'ssod tlnilxdief: - 

The production of gold is likely in remain high for 
a eonsideral»k' period yet. The European and Amen 
can deiua.rKl for adduional gold for <‘iirre,iey is not 
likely to be as gieat as hefor<‘ the isar, sinci* (a) ]MM)ple 
\\lu> hav(^ once beconni act ustomed io papjo- eurivney 
do not wish to ivturn to gold com-' (07. (California 
lias not ndunital to the habjl oi using gold coins), and 
( 0 ) the supio-stihon that numensi* .•ellarfnls oi eter- 
nally idle gold are nceessaiy to ‘’baik'’ or ‘ support” 
the value of ])aper currcMieioH, is like utlmr siijjetsti- 
tioufi, losing slrongth. (Consequeulh , if the j^ast 
lakes no more gold than heiore, thei-o'is great danger 
ot a iurther depnx iation of gold, and' which, ^of 
course, the same thing as a tnrttier rise of priec'.s w 
the g(dd standard ('ountnes. It is \ rue that nsc of i>nces 
makes things temporai'ily^ <‘as^' loi tin business man 
who lives bv jirotits, but all cxperienci^ go(*s to show 
that it txmds towapfs g‘ neral unrest and t he sjmuid 
of revolutionary and <lestni(,liV(Mdeas, that it Tiijns 
government tinaiue, and should be avoide,d bin 
poison by eveiy wise r^tatesman. 

Additional demand trom tlie Last, thendorc', il 
on a iiKulerato scale, is not to be l(‘ared, but to be 
welcomed by the gold-starniard c'ouuines ot ihi' West. 


Apprenticeship in Germany. 

A leeont issue of The Industrial and Labour 
Inforntation statist tluit Iho (miployers' and 
■workers’ organizations in tlie printing trade 
in Gcnnany have, in <“ollab<.)riitioii with the 
Ohatn])ers of Arts and Cra.fls {handweks-und 
Gewerh('kifm'tneni) drawn up r(‘gulatioiJs for 
a])prer 1 ieesli i ) > (L(dirlinf/sord'}iU7iij ) . 

The regulations lay down the ermditions under 
which apprentices are to be recruited, state how they 
are to be 8clecb*d, th<‘ efiiiditions ol their engagement, 
their oconpatsonal t raining and the examination which 
they must undergo at the end of thiur apprenticeship. 
It also tleals 'witii the nnmhm of a [)prt*iitii>‘s to bt; 
trained, in eoniparison .wiili the number of adult 
workers. Ahuuilt oilier eonditions ol, admission, the 
apprentice must h.iv'' hiusJieil Ins eleinentary studie.s 
With tie* report ”s:Uisla(*lorv”. According to the 
rt'gulalions il it- et>nsideii'd desirable that jaquls of 
liighor schools shouhl be jiitroduei'd as apprcntii^cH 
into industry. In all eaye.s their ('iigagemcnt must 
be tueceded by a nieilieal exanihiation. 

The number ol a])pientie(‘S who may- be emtiloyod 
in tie* s.iniv uruleitakmg has Ix'en fixed at b tor every 
3 f> adult worki r^. Attei“ this iiiiniher. the undertaking 
will only be entitled to engage one apprentice for 
every 12 adult workc'is. 

Provisions have also heeu made tor tlu‘ iiay^^ of 
a.ptrrent iei'H. This is. durmir the lirsl year of a[)pren- 
tieeship, to bi* lU jxn* cent of the highest adult wage, 
2U per c'mt liuring the second year, 3 U per cent during 
the third y mp and 4 U |M'r emit during the tourth y'ear. 
The ap])reutjee js also entitled to annual holaJay ot 
nine day's for the tirst year, and eight. s(‘ven and six 
re.s]M‘etivelv ioi the tollowmg thrive years. 

It IS fojbjduen l,o employ apprentices on work 
othei than that in tludr ■jiartieiilai branch of indm try. 

Before passing llii‘ exairnnidion on the tenumatioii 
<d‘ Ins nppnmtieeslnp, 1h(' apprentice must pass an 
inl<*rmodiate c.xammation at the end oi his third ymar. 


Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab. 


TJio following IS a suiiiiiiary of the jivooencl- 
ijigs of a nieeting oi tin' Ijoaru ol Keonouiio 
Iiujuiry, Puiija}), luduMi iSm'tiou. field the 
Piinineial ('OiimiissionerV (Dc'velopnieiit ’s) 
Room, Lalioio, ouTuesJav. ilie J (it h March 
1926, at n-0 A.M. with Mr. (t A. Barron, 
c.s.L. C.I.E., C.V.O., L.c.s. (Chairman), in the 
Chair ; — 

The minutes of the meeting held on the 8th De- 
eember 192 b, wmre takeii*as read and confirmed. 

Cost o) Education' In the Ennwh,— h.'s Mt. GarUd-t 
was not present, and no Kepod had bemi received 
front him, the eonsidoration of this qmvstidri wa« 
postponed till the next meollnL^ 

(Mr. Oarliett’s Preliminary Report has since Iwieii 
receiv'ed.) 

The Decay oj' the Su,jar JndnAry in the JnUvndnr 
Dofiha. ~-T\\o Boanl considercAl the tigures ivlating 
to the production of sugarcane in the JuUundur 
Doaba and in the Punjab as a whole, which had heon 


collected and circulated by llu’ Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Garlx'tt’s note calling attention to the fact of 
the fall in the W'ater-k'vcl in that dial riot, and Mr. 
Wilsdcn’s reply w^i'ie also read. Some observations 
'coUocted by' Mr. Strickland w'cio also submitted to 
the Meeting. It was noted that the production of 
sugarcane in the Jullundur Doaba has decreased 
since 18 fi 7 , while the production for the Province as 
a wdiole has increased considerably; t>ui this was 
a matter whieli eoncerned the Ivural Section. It 
W'a.s recognized tiiat in the production of gur, the 
.small factory had been largely superseded by the 
larger jis means of comniunicatioii had imju'ovid. 
Tht‘ Board, how'over, did not feel that an inquiry 
into thi.*^ matter wu>uld yield important results, and 
it was tin* ref OH' agreed that the matter be dropped. 

An Inqtihy into the Organization of the Railway 
H'or/'rrs' in the Punkah.-- Mr. Abel reported that hi© 
had interview’cd the N. W. H. officials in connection 
with this inquiry, and he w'as 'given to understand 
that the railway authorities are at present them- 
•^selves conducting an inquiry into this matter. 
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Lt.-Col. Forster proposed that it would be advisabh* 
to wait till the results of this inquiry arc’i 
available, and to this the Bcmrd agreed. 

An Inquin/ into the Earving^i and ('onfhtto)i<^ aj 
Eniploymant <tf AriimuiH of the following trad' s': 
Blacksmith^ Fitter, Carpenter and Bricklayer l)f. 
Kawlloy reporUul that a Committee ut pv(\^<*ni 
sitting in tfie Imlustnox J)ej)artiucnt Inquiring iiit.<t 
the wages of blaeksmjths, fitters and eaipenlmv m 
connection with the scale of salaries to be paid m 
industrial schools, and undertook to place the result 
of his inquiiy at th(' disptisal of the Board whiMi 
eoniploted. lie also stated that h(‘ would pul hi'; 
industrial Surveyors on to the question of the waj^c^-. 
ut bricklayers. 

An Ingniry into Earnings and (^ond'dinn.^ of l.ahnitr 
in the Printing Trade in Lahore. - IMie t^uestiomiam 
drawn up by the Honorary Seerelary vv'hs eonsideu>d 
by th(' iloard. It was agni*‘d that membeis should 
send to the Him orary S(!ereto ry suggc.stions foi iiu* 
]>rove!nerit within the next loiini.rbl. 

d^he Board decided to ask Mr. Abel to act as Member- 
iH'Chargc. An in vi*st igator should be appointed for 
months, and the Tfonorary Seeretary was autluu- 
izod to make an ap])oint meni iii conjunction with 
1 1 le Menibi > r- in -Ch argo. 

/hi' Inquiry into U fo inrdoynient amongst Oraduoi* ^ 
in the I^roi tnr.r.- -'Vho note and Ciuestionnam* sun- 
nutted by L. Vjshnu Dutia wure fully diHeu'^sed. 
Th'* Honorary Seendary ixswl a Itdter from the S(‘ere- 
tary, Punjab Ihiiversity Apjiointmenb Boaril, which 
stated tba.t th<' University was not in jiossession ot 
the addresses idther of iho stmlents w ho has eiadnaled 
during I he last ten yea.rs, or of their guardians, and 
that this information could only be obtained fiom 
thf^ i’rinci])als of (^)lleges. 

A lett(‘r was also read from tlu" Hon’ bio jVlomlx'r 
for Pinan<‘e in which it was stated that any statistics 
the Board ijould su])ply on this question would b» 
usi'ful to Coveriiment. 

'I’lie Board was of opinion that il a Questioiniam 
W'as t(» be eiieuiat<‘d to giaduates, it .should b(‘ \er\ 
muc'h simpler and shorter tliaii the om* ju-opossi In 
B. Vishnu l)utlji,aiid bis detailed Qmstionnaiie 
was aeeordiiigly amended. It was agreed to coniine 
the, inquiry U) B..\.’s and B.irfc.’s, and to those who 
had graduated the last live years. The Honor.uy 
Secretary was in.structfxl to obtain tlu' iiauH*s ami 
atidresscs of these from the Prineipals of 
and eireiilate th(‘ simplified (JJuestionnain* to triein. 
He was authonzt'd to obtain .such cbwieal as'i'^tame 
as w^as necessary for tlic initiation and conduct <d 
the inquiry. 

Uonsing Conditions in Lahore City - Tim Hmio- 
rary Secret ary reported that he had intiuw anverl 
Miss B'ose, PriMci])al of the Vietona O iris’ Schonl. 
and in tlu^ event of her retiring in July she would 
be jircjiared to cruiduet this inquiry. TJ.*(V)1. Korste* 
wanS ailded to the Suh-Ckminuttts* alr<‘a<iy appomPst 
to draw out the lines on wliieh it slioiild comlueted, 
and it w-^as agreed to obtain and eirmiiatc to mmubeiv 
of the Sub-Committee before their meeting such liter - 
ature as w'as procurable on the .subject. The Sub 
Committee would then draw up the general lines oi 
the Inquiry. 

11 . 

The. foilowiiig is 8iiuntiary of ilm pjocet'd- 
ings of a. meetirg of the Boar<' of Er^oinniuc 
Inquiry, Punjab, Rural Seel ion, held in the 
Finaneial Coin miss ionerV Room, Lahore, at 


ll-U A.M., on We'lnesibiy, I7t}i bVliinary 192l>, 

witjj Mr. C. 31. KM;g,r.s.i c \ v . icm. (Choir- 

hioTf). \\\ i \\o ( !hjj II* 

Befon> proceeding with the A < am da the nhairman 
e<dled attention to the fu<’t. th.O Mr. Co.ilman ha<i 
.iceepled a f«<..si with the (ioxa'innient ol India and 
was not likely to he. back m Lahon', I’lu' Board 
lustriiclerl the. llonoraiy SecnM'oa jo unto (.* anti 
ask Mr. Poatinau w'hidliei' in tbcw‘ etreumsianecs he 
would he in a position to <om])|(^tc lh<> hujuirs in the 
Siallvt)le Distriel. 

Th<‘ (Jiairman snggr-sted that Mr. H.uiing 
.should b*^ eo-oj'b'd a.i a ni(’rnb{*r ot tbc Bomk! until 
.>ueh time as a regular vacancy occurred. To this 
the Boanl unanimously agreed. 

*l’he minute.s of the M<<‘ling htdd on tlu' I9th 
J.inua,ry 192(i were t;vkcu as n-ad and eotdirnusl. 

Agricnliiiral Tndehfed.nf .ss Ingitinj.- 'I’bo Hono- 
niry Sr^eretaAv read a hdit'r from Mi. Striikland 
••^uggi'stmg that inv estigators engaged on (bmeral 
UnestioiiJiaire Impnrjes should ct»lh'et l}gnr(‘s on the 
hm‘s of the Questionnaire drawm up f<n* the alrovi* 
Inquin. After cousidcrahU' dls< nssion, it was de- 
cided that Mr. Strickland should consider how far 
't was possibh' to lit tlu* above in with the Chapter 
on Indebiiatnes.s ii» the Ceneral t^n(‘siioimair(\ and 
'Should ]mt uj) tables showing the data w;int<*d for 
consideration at tlu^ next rmading. 

Ceneral Eeonomic f n (fairies.-- ~ 

A. — BkoII’N TTs rlAMTMlV ]92r). 

(w) Amritsar /in/acr//.— Mr. King rcjiorted that the 
invest igufor had sidimilted Ids Ibqrort, bnt large 
portions of it- wanihl havi' {«) b(‘ r\‘- writ leu. Be 
pro])o-ed, as an alternative to the ptevious Kesolu- 
tton of the Board at the last, merding, Ural, .since 
S. (Bur Singh would not he doing any work lor tlu' 
Boanl, hiH si'rvices may be dispmi.sed with from tlu* 
midillc' of this, tie would, however', call S. (dan 
Singh to Lahore and go <tvcr th(‘ K<‘}>orl with him. 
l-'or .siK'h flays n.s S. (dan Sincli was with linn hi‘ 
--hould be paid at Bs. <> per' dimn />lns T. A. To thi.-' 
Boanl agreed. Mr. King pi'oruisi'd to snhipil his Be- 
port by the (‘ml of Ajud. 

(0) Alulian Jrafuny.- Mr. Ikncmon rcjioiied that 
the Keporl of the invc.djgal or so fvir as lie had seen 
W'as most satisfactt>i'v. 

(r) Jhddak Intfuiry.— 'riu' noinnary Seei'etarv r(*ad 
.1 note he hail I'ceeiit'd liom l‘rof. Bnj Narain jnti- 
ui.iting progress. Tlu* Board sanctiorieil exlensum 
ol .service to the invf“^l juator till thi‘ end of !\]r*r‘eh 
I U2(>. 

(d) Rawaljnndi Im/nity. -'riie JJoiiorai’y Secretary 
read a note from Mr. Stow, Member-jn (1j«rg<‘ of the 
Impnry, intimating that he had reittwil two fMirtions 
of the investigatoi’.s tinal Beport. 'J’lie Board noted 
that Mr. Ahnja was not stri<ti_\ follow me tlu' (hres- 
tionnairri in his Jd'port, ami nMpU'fted the Honorary 
Si'cridary U) wi’ite to Mr. Stow' ami ask him to bring 
this fact to the notice oi lili. Aluija, w'ho sfnmid follow 
the Que»sti()nuair<* as dost ly as possible in writing 
up his Report. 

H. — Brsurx ijs AlAm ii-Aimii., 

(а) Jidhindur Inquiry. -No rejrorl had been re- 
ceived from Mr. C’alvert. • 

(б) Lyall'pur I nquiry.— Mv. B.ub<*rts n^ported that 
S. Kandhir Singh liad started w’ork fioni the 7th of 
tiu.s month and lioped he w-ould bf' able to pick up 
the threads of the work as lefr by S. flaimal Singh 
(deceased). 
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C, —Biiioto on 15th JtJNB 1925. 

(а) IHftmr hiqmry, — T}u5 Honomry Seo notary rr 
ported that Mr. TiYjvaskiiS intended to visit the village 
of inquiry un the 2(5th of month, after whioh h(^ 
would bo able to report more fully on the progress of 
the work. 

(б) filalkote. Inquiry . — The Honorary SocreUry 
read a note from Mr. Coatman intimating pi'ogress. 

(c) Dera Ohmi Khan Inquiry. - Mr. Wilson riqunlcid 
that ho had soon the investigator and gone over ids 
work with him. 'riie work was of an unsatisfactory 
naturt). and Mr. Wilson feared that the prosi^'ct was 
not promising. full diac-nssion the Board 

decided to disixjnso with the servicea of this investi- 
gator and stop the InqiiiiTk^ as from tin? end of I Ids 
month. 

D. ™Nr.\v Inqxiiriks. 

(a) It was d(‘.cided to start four Inquiries in April 
and four in October next, if suitable jnvcHtigator.s 
oould be found. The following districts worn selected 
for the April inquiries : — 

(i) Jhelum J)i-^trict, -■ Member-in-cha?‘go, Mr. Wilsfin ; 

(ii) Giijranwala District. — Mombor-in-cliarge, Mr. 

Strickland ; 

(iii) Ourgaon Distrirt . — (A baraid village in the 
Ourgaon-Rewari-Kovo/.epur Jhirka tract) : ''l'ht‘ Hono- 


mry Secretary was requested to write to Mr. Brayne, 
and ask if he would act as Member-in -charge ; 

(iv) Lahore District . — (A village in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lahore Oity) : The Honorary Secretary 
was requested to write to Mr. Barling, and ask if he 
would act as Menibcr-in -charge. 

(h) q^’he suggestion made for an inquiry in a village 
in the Muzatfargarh District, as well as that for one 
into a village of iK^asant-grantf'cs in the Lower Bari 
Boab area, was postponed till the Ootolier mwting. 

(c) A suggestion was made that the ru^w investi- 
gators .shouM work with lUi old investigator for two 
or three weeks. Tins was f'udorsed by the Board. 

(d) The Bfiard authori/.(‘d the Honorary Secretary 
to advertise* for invosturnlors and call together the 
Mem tiers -in -charge as the Selec'tion (\)mmittee, 

A discussion took place on the question of the 
reproduction of ma]>s ftir inclusion in the Koports, 
The Honorary 8ecretarv was authorized to make 
inquiries. 

5K ♦ * 

Some of Ratai (Udlimliov in the f yallpur 

Pisfriei of t/o I^nniab. — The Board tliaTike<l Mr. 
Stew'^art for this most interesting note and suggested 
that it. would Ih‘ most valuable if similar data could 
lie collected for the next live years. The Ikiard 
meantime sanctioned the printing of 2.000 copies of 
the above iioti*. 


Mysore Economic Conference. 

Board of Education. 


The {ollowijis is a summary of tlio proceied- 
irigH of the Sixtli Meeting of the Board of 
E Jucalioi), held on Saturday, the 3()th January 
1926, at 8-30 a.m., and again at 3-30 p.m., 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s Rtjom, Central College, 
Bangalore, with Kajatantra Pravina, Dr. 
Brajendrauath Seal, M.A., Ph.D., B.Se. {Chair- 
man) in the Chair. 

(a) Standardization of Equipment of Sch'oU, {include 
ing School Lihrarv^ji). 

The Goverrim*'ut Order No. E. 57I0-'13-— F/ln. 
487-20-7, dated the Glh .April 1922, had standardized 
the articles of furniture and the appai-atus and appli- 
ances to be supplied to th(‘ x arious grades of schools - 
High, Middle, Primary and Norinil 8ehooh. But 
it was reported that the cfist v)C erpiippiim sclioob to 
the stardanls laid down aiul ot replaciin? artiide.s 
worn out by use* amounted to about IS likh>« tif nqHjes 
and that even the revised estimates framed by tho 
Education Department amounted to six lakhs of 
ru][iw?'e.s. \s it was not teasibk* to incur such a large 
expenditure, the Sub-f^ominittee carefully scruti- 
nized Iht' lists apjRMided to the aliove Ooveriiraont 
Order with a view to classify the various items accord- 
ing to their urgency, keeping lu vk'w linancial exi- 
gencies, and aijcorciidgly reeoinmonde^l that certain 
iU‘nt|s .shmild bo treated .as essential and should be 
supplied urgently, that certain other items were de- 
sirable, though not essential, and shvmld, therefore, 
bo supplied gradually as fund-? permit, and that 
certa,in other items might be omitted for the present 
from tho list of standard equipment. 

(1) Tho Board after carefuUy going through the 
revised lists as forwarded by the Sub-Gommittoe 


resolved that- the revised list bo appro nxuI srith modi- 
fleatioiis. 

(2) It wa.s also roMilvcd that tho question of adajit- 
iiig Kindergmiei) to Indian conditions be taken up 
and a «mal] (‘ommiltco or three iicrsons be appointed 
by the Departinont for this prirfio-.e <tnd also thcat 
carlv steps he t alien for training loachers in Kinden- 
garten mothvxlh as thu- ada]>ted. 

(51 Inshtniion of PcUowfihipn for High School Teach* 
ers. 

(1) Pfoje^'*%o.t(j^ PourscH .—'The Chairman remarked 
that the opening of tho Bachelor of Teaching Bourse 
in the Univordt> would facilitate the reoruilment of 
trained gradu-sles to the Defiarliuent who will at all 
events be preferred to untrained graduates in future 
appointments t(' Assistant Masterships m High Schools, 
Head Mastery I lips of Middle Schools and As.si.st int 
Inspectorships of >ehool.s, but that the professional 
training of a huge body <if untrained gradual e.s already 
in service was also .in nrgcul problem. There were 
two uIUTnaiivc courses open, oiz.t (i) to continue 
the pnisent practice of deputing teachers for training 
in the B. T. class, in which case only Poachers who 
have had expt*rienoe ot not less tluui three years 
and not more than eight years should be selected 
(if training is to va infer maxirnuin benefit on the 
teachers) and in order of seniority (length of servic-e) — 
sutdi dojiutations accordingly continuing for a period 
of 8 ^car.s, or, (ii) to organize summer courses in the 
Brirudples and Methods of Teaching with demonstra- 
tions, extending over a ficriod of two months, in which 
case all ttie teachers po^aessing the neoess^ary expe- 
rience could bo trained in three years. The Chairman 
added that though the former arrangement would 
be proforable from an educational point of view, 
yet in view of the heavy cost involved, vtz.f Rs, 60,009 
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ri» agaimt probably Ks 7,000 or 8,000 in the latter 
oaso tor the •{aiii('‘’^nunx])or of toachors, (toverniiK'nf 
might not find it foasiUc to continue the an*aim<‘iiicnt'< 
for training: a (MuiyUlerable projxiHion of h-acln n 
already in ‘service In adilition to pi’ovidihg tor tin- 
training of fresh gi’ad nates in ihe 'reacbdig Oepait- 
ment of the Umver^ity for future appoiiitment.s ni 
the Education Oepartmont. 

Aft^'r soriu* discUH-iion, it was resolved *.i> refer this 
question 1 :i<’k to tile Suh-f ;onimitlec, along with Ihe 
abo\e ivniaiks of t!i(‘ (^h.iirman, ojr le-consideratc'n. 

Resolved also that, (he i‘xis(ing practice of dt-fu'liiig 
12 giMduati* (.euluM*-’ i'or (r.iinjn;, he continued !or 
I92t^27, 

(2) Ulfjher X)^' 7 »te.s‘. —Resolved that a reeotnmenda- 
tioii be iriadc to the fJnivcrsit.v that teachers of not 
h'ss than four yeir.s’ stall ling may h<‘ allowed (<- 
ajijiear pnvah'lv for the AI.A. Pogfee examinufJon. 

(3) Pond (hwlnnit' - Resolved that, ni e\eep* 

tioual cases, eTu(\v [<- might Ix^ granted to te.-ndieis 
who show any sjiecjal aptitude for original woih or 
rose.ireh and tint, rules for study h'ave Tna> be framed 
fthr tiin purpoM*. 

(1) Variation t'oaosr-s. -Resol v'cd that the Univer- 
sity authorities Ix' requestial to arrange sjx*cia! v’at*a- 
tion courses m aeademie subjeed.s for teaelKO“s. 

R(;8olved also that, with a view to the introduction 
of Rlerueuta.ry Seieiiee m Middle Schools. «x sjX'eial 
syllabus tnav bo ]jrcparef! for vacation cours< iu that 
subject tor Middle S'hool toac'hcrx, and that airaiige- 
irient tiiav bi" made h>r de[)utiug for such training a 
siiitalile uuuibf'i' ol Middle School te<U‘herd f.neh as 
hav(‘ oiftM’i'd sciimce subieers for the S.S.U.(\ or the 
Entrance Fxaniiiiatiou. 

He, Rr'iolutiott \u. S, uioiu'il at the He/n'csenf^itivi’ 
dA’.sev/h/yy, {Hirlhihit, I92t.) 

Aft(M' oandully goiii;; into tlu* question from its 
incefilioti, it w vs resolved that, of the allotment o! the 
Backward ('lass Scholarship Fund of one lakh, the 
Baekward (dass'-s (other than lh(' Peiuessed Ulaxses) 
woulil be entitled, on the population basis, to iour- 
tifths of ili(‘ total aiiiounS /.c., roughly Us. So,(h> 0, 
whereas now tie* total allotment lor them, including 
Mahoinedans, amount^ to nearly S2,t)0B. No revPion 
of the allotment is, acconlingly, neeessary. 

Ht\ Hes'^diition No. 23 of the. (Irpresentative A.'t'ienddy 
{Birthd'it/ 4Sho>.s*iiu« j>f 1024). 

Reeolved that a.s at |fr, 'Sent no comm unity having 
a population <it thna* lakhs and above is eoiubined 
with other corn m uni tie.y lor the juirposo of awarding 
Backward ('lass Scliolan=^^hips, except (ho Kuruba 
Conimunity which has a pojnilatioii of over fiv<* 
lakh.s, it is recommended that the Kuruba (Commu- 
nity may he treab'd as a separate community tor the 
purposes of the award of schoUrships. 

R^ad f’roeeiM lings of the Me<‘tmg ol tlu* Special 
Sub-(^»mmjtT;Cc, ludd on lOth danuiiry I02^», rr. 
Rules ol .Admission, etc., relating to Adult NiL'hf 
Schools, 

Admission. — 

“Resolved : — (i) OOiat the Bt>ard I'e-anirms the 
Itosolution passed at its Third Alceting, lield on 7th 
February 1925, re. the agi' oi admission to Adult 
Schools, viz.i that the pupils to be admitted should 
b(^ not loss than 18 and not more than 49 

(ii) That thcixi should be two terms pi'-r year, and 
that admissions should be made twicis *.e., at the 
beginning of <3ach term. 

(ill) That admission to the I, II, or 111 year clasBcs, 
as the c<j«c may bo, should ho according to the fitness 
of the applicants, 

6 


(iv) That the months of admission ami the length 
of the bwms should In* left to he (Iclcrmined liy 
the Department of Education. 

(v) That provisions, ln»vvevcr, ueiul not come 
rigidly or invariably at the cud ot tlu- yeai‘. tUviug 
to the varying rates of progress nl pupds, llu're should 
Im) a greater Hexibility in promohon.'’ 

Esr^iminniiov . — 

“Resolved : — (vi) 'Fbat examinations be held at the 
end of each ienu, with pTomotum from the fii-st tenu 
to t.lie second teiin oi trom the sis-oml v,>rni of any 
one yi'ar to the first l(‘rni of tlu' ni‘\t y«‘ai , Fromot ion 
may also come during (he term m exctqiiional eases 
of progress. 

(vji) d'hat the examination at the imd ol the first 
term in eacdi year should bv* oial sml conducted by 
the teachers. Examinations at the t'lid tif the second 
term in ihe»fir,sl ami nccond years should .dso he oiul 
and eondijcteil by A^-sislant In.'-'pectors. 1 he t^xami- 
nalion at the end <»1 th<‘ sec<»ml leim in the lliird year 
should be b«>lh owd and written ami conducted by 
tlic J>iatrict [nspi'ctor, wheiievei possible. Besides 
these, ^leriodiea! oral test.s should 1><‘ ci>miucted by 
t^'aeheiTB and mark-s imtcied m the registers. 

(viii) That the inspecting oflicers conducting these 
exaiiiiiiiti ions whoukl enter in llicii reports their 
obpervations on the condition aivd efi’cieiicy ol th** 
schoi'D. 

(i\) That the results — names of smx'i'ssful camh- 
daies in th«' final examination, tluur rank ami ecmtix*- 
muy be publihlud in the Quz<Me, 

(x) That eertilicates ot merit, signed by the lin 
spectop-Ueneral of Education, may iwouml. 

(xi) That th<?sc ceitilientes and jnizi's for tvgular 
attendance, gotxl performance in (lass work, and 
gifts of character- f' >r which the sympathy ot the 
Focal bodies and the prominent eiti/.ens may ho en- 
nsted--may he given at a pidilic function umlcr the 
prt.‘sidcncy ot tlio IX puty f !onimi.ssioner. 

C'urricKht o»d Terf~ ISodLju.- ^ 

“Resolved: — (xh) 'Hiat, as resoh cd at the 1 iurd 
Meeting, of the Bond, helil on 7lh hVhruary 1925, 
the liiKpoetc'rdhmeral ol Education he nMpa'sled to 
appoint a ( 'i > 1111111 1 tee ior drawing up the curricula 
and prexiaring t<c\l books. 

(xiii) That, Jt>r the piv.ve!it, the curricula preseribed, 
m tie Tnspcclor-thmeiars Notification Jk No. 129, 
dated ilth May 1917, may he .uh>p(ed for tlie first 
year eoui'se ami one 1e.\l-k'Oo], for the use o* teachers 
may Ik; publi.'hed moPuluc; u-'ctul intoirnation relat- 
ing to history, googiap’liy, civics and current topics, 
siicial and ('I’onomic lustitulions, ;is v, * 11 as natiiial 
phenomena, such as eb*. d he pnj>iU may 

use the ordinary t,c\l hooks in In.slory, gougrajmy, 
arithnuTle, etc., in Kannada 

(xiv) That tour itinerant teachers, t-acli with a set 
ol lantern sliih's, charts, diagr.imH, exiiihits, naluiai 
as W'cil a‘J sv>cial, spneost ops slides, cl<*.. may be 
ajipointed to visit thest- ^cln'oK and give denlonstia- 
tions and expositions. They will also jeeture on 
civic and historical tojih'-. 

(xv) That arrangc*iU(‘ius will have to ho mad^* for 
the training of tcacheis k>r Adult J^ciiools m industrial 
centres. 

(xvi) That GovernmiMiU he requested to appoint 
a C'ommjiiee to work out th** fiiiam lal imjilic.ations 
of the scheme and alsti to c.onsidor (lie qiiostiou of 
urganizatiun and management,” 
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A Sketch of the History of India. 

(Fhom isr«() TH !0!8) 

By H. Dodwoll, m. v., ol tlio lljsloiy aiid 

(Jultun* of tho BritiHb Dominions in A^-ia in th<‘ Uni- 
versifcy of London. Messrs. Longmans Givon & Go., 
‘to, PatornoHier flow, London, K.G. 4. Pric*o iUh. ii**t 
(With Maf>a), 

A volume ol Miis kind has Ix^mi a icll. ward lor a 
long time now. Mr. Dodwoll (lo.soiv«‘s arcordini»l;y 
to bo (*ongra,tulatcd on the vory iviulaljN' liooL bo lia^ 
produced on a Kul»jrval of Iho very lirsl im j)ortanc(‘. 
We have read tlu' l)ook in a spirit of adimnition, 
though with a. critical <‘yc. Ibirls of Book 1 might 
have licen wrill,cii by an ardent (dngrossmaa : so 
unohjecitioiuibk’' is the uiatUu' in it and tht manner in 
which it has been proscntiMl. A ivciiriirig tinnight 
in them is this : that during tlie half a century tied 
has elapsed the c<mtrol has stift'em*d from top to 
bott.inn and that the Distncd. Other r lias ceased to he 
the old Subadav or Tarafdar. Mr. DodwcU reilondes 
the (act but .so tar ils wc can s<‘e, he docs not analy/.e 
tho position oxrii'pt in a general way, llis chapter 
on Administrative Policy (Book 1, (^lapter III) 
sketches the conditions tlial led to this cmd-r.ilization 
but <loe.s not indicate aiitUcicntly detinitely how the 
District OtHcor lo.st his [losition as tlic rt‘sull of the 
policy pursued. VVe do not sco among the books 
consulted by him any ndm’cmce to 'rrevelyan's well- 
known book TIk' ( U) ni pel Uion,- Wallah, If he had 

eonsulhal it, ho would have seen the wliy and iho 
wherefore of tliis position. If h(‘ had rmid Mr. l^o 
Panu’.s charming ^alem Manual or the still earlier 
Dynk\s Sakni: A Cofefom/e, he would have rnoro 
clearly grasped the conditions midor which this ten- 
dency to cautralizatioii and towards bii]‘<*aucrrdiz.atn>n 
first (ochibited itsell’. The fact has to be faceil that 
the centralization of (iovi rnment instead of being .in 
evil proved to be tho remedy for many an ill from 
which the administration suilcrod and tho L(\S. 
under the competition systmii worked the hurcaucracy 
in a manner iliat no bureaucracy has ever Ih'ou worked 
so far. The historic Montagu dcnuncia-iion ot its btung 
•‘wooden” lx‘carnc too true, for tho lengths to which 
bureaucratization had gone, madc' it imj»o.s.sibki for 
the Home Govcniment to understand tlic real posi- 
tion in India or the varied grievances of tlie poopk 
who groaned midi'rits orders. This is not the pla-.* 
to follow up this line of criticism hut we, should he 
glad if Mr. DodwcU niU note it and pursue it when 
a new edition of his, in some nvsjiects, brilliani work is 
called for. 

Mr. Dodwoll's volume is, in one sense, th« best 
justiticaiioii of tho Indian National Gongress to winch 
he refers at length in it. It sliows how luudameniaJly 
just was Mr. Hume’s idea ol a lu'W India and how it 
justiiics, as nothing else can, his liclief in tlic cssenthdjy 
fair attitude he took --t)i<mgli a retired (hvilian— - 
towartls India. He stands JuUv vindicati^d to-day. 
If the Montagu Beforms madi' Mr. Hiiinc a bone- 
faidor to India* Mr. Dodwidl’s has madt* him nearly a 
hero (junoug his own countrymum. Thus is action-moral 
action — in the political field justilied in tho eyes of 
the world. Mr. Humo held justice greater than 
prestige and his position and view-point has bc<m 
held correct by the vettlict of hi.stoiy. 

In Book 11, Mr. Dodw^ell deal, ivith the Foreign 
Pvilicy of tho Government of India. The whole of 
this part, of the book is well written, particularly 


the chajiter ol tho »Seeond Afghan War which is a 
striking ]iiece of work from a purely literary point 
o^ view, ll in n alivstic ti> a degrc(‘ and is full of word 
pictun^s. Mr. Dodwell, how(*v<M‘, is lianlly ('orrcct in 
ignoring the Indian (‘liticism on Lord Lytton’.s “War” 
as it. WHS cilk‘d. Tt raised the. ire <»1 Cladstono and 
the fall ol the Conscrvitivc Ministry was, as Mr. 
DodvveU iinutif admit.s due to the foiward ]>oUc\ 
of Lytton. N4ir is Mr. Dodwt^ll quile so ha])\)y in 
his delineatiou oi the poMtioii of Native Slates in 
the ]M»liti<‘al sy.lcm of India. He d-svics that tliey 
are lftolat<(i St.it(‘s ; he opines that common subjec- 
tion to the (h‘own has com cried tlieni not only into 
loyal subjects of the Grown but also imp<»,-.sible as 
despolL* m tl'.eir owmi aiciis. Neither jiroposition 
would he asst nU'd to by the parties communed ot theii 
ow'ii jK'oples. The fact is that each State is still an 
isolated unit by it sell , despite treaties and instru- 
ments of t!»<‘ kind h(‘ mentions, each Rtdt'r of an 
Indian State has to light iii.s owm battl's with the 
Govtu'nmcnt oi India, conettried act ion being all but 
impossible and as rcgard.s uiterfeivnce into its alluirs, 
it IS only m c.vtrcmc cases that it is possible on the 
jiart of the Government ol India. TIk* jiroblem ot 
the Nntivi' States is much deepen' than it has Ikmui 
possible for Mi. Dodwell to pndie. It is one of tlu* 
ijiiostions ut th(' hour and no solution of the Indian 
problem is ut all possible without their status in it 
iieing deiiniti'ly eoU(*eived and worked out. This i.s 
one of the problems left out of consideration by the 
Moutford Ueporl (vSee Ghajitcr X), and is staring 
in the fact to-day Govcinments and publicists alike 
ill India and in England. 

In another cliapter ( Education and Fmploymenl) 
Ml. l)»)dw(dl toiiclKs oil a suhjc(‘t ot onci* delicate and 
ditlieult. But he wnh's with ease and comfort. So 
at h-ast it strikes us. He has the courage to cal! a 
vsjiadc .1 spade. In hi.s ojunion, ih'Sjiite the Munros 
and Malcolms, the InghiU’ olUcials in India torm ‘'a 
closer casb'” than even the Maiisabdai's of Akhar. 
Incidentally lie praises Lord Lytton for his statutory 
(Hvil Service, which w'as so cordially disliked by 
Indian.^ and Eurojx'ans alike. He thinks — on grounds 
lie does not mention — that i^ would liave, if consis- 
tently follow <'<l, '‘anticipated and avoided many of 
the later diOiculties that have emerged.” The “if” 
however is a bin one. Why did the schmue fail ? 
Ho blami's the “working” of it; ju.st. the reason that 
is now being given out for the Montford Reforms. 
If they fail, tho i'(‘ason w'ould he the working of them. 
But why was the working wrong ? Because he thinks 
tho scheme wuis “worked” only to enable members 
ot the aristocracy and not the middle class to get into 
the higher rang** of ])osts. Why was it so worked ? The 
psychology x'>f it all Mr. Dodwell fails to pro lie and 
therein th.« defeat of his pei-formancc. If the truth 
is to he told it is this : Lytton failed or refused to see, 
in common with his (amiltrymen, that a larger step 
w^as ncces.sary in the best interests of all, but he would 
not move as iiis instincts were thoroughly conserva- 
tive. His countrymen are doing the same to-day and 
going back to nominations de.sjnte tho Reforms Act 
and a history of events covering half a century in 
India. So doe-s history rej)eat itself. Mr, Bodw^ell 
^ rightly insists on tho fact that while the Compcjtition- 
' wallah has inermwod tithcieiicy, he has not made for 
racial froindliticss as his predecessjor the Haileybury 
man did.' He pointedly refers to the abandoning of the 
Indian Service by the latter, Wc would add from our 
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kiiowltMigo that so groat-^wa^i tho dislik* of tiu* old 
SerWco families to the new 8ysk)m iiit rot! ii (•<»(! |)\ 
Macaulay, that some of th mi took vows not i«» .snul 
their sons into it. It is said of .John Duiiean (Jh ie., 
wl?ti was at oiio time Principal (!f)|]ccior ol Sah in, 
that he told his devoted subordinatt^a that fiom ilu- 
day th(‘ competition-wallah came into innu* tn 

Ills family would enttn* the Indian iS<*rvice ! And 
no Gleic; has so far enteretl it; He is said t »hi\t 
pitied the India of the future — of the India. o| tlx 
eompetitioii- wallahs ? Mr. Dodwt.Jl is, we thinh. onls 
eonlirming the proseient misgiviugs of the \eut t dth- 
(lleig. The eom];)etition system, as he ('pic;ranifii h 
cally puts it, made p»j'-‘sibU^ a Maeaula\ at the (‘Nptnist 
of a Munro, which is loo sad to coiitt‘m])laks toi th.e 
best praised ami best paid scnvice in the world. 

Mr. Dodwi'll passes in tiie next lw<» eliapleis <i> in 
book {Political Sentimmt mid The Policy of H( forni)\ ) 
matters of ^raethail e.nrrenl iulcrest. IJis erilici-ni 
of Ripon mthe former for abolishing the l^ytton ku's.s 
Act is too palpably unjust to pass unchallenged in 
this country. His main point is tliot Kipon was, in 
Tloing this, too much in advance of lus luiu*. \s he 
eoulfl nut adumbratii a policy of responsible govern 
meiit, so be was debarred from freeing the Prc'.-. 
Mr. Dodwell forgets that it is oxactlv because of tlx 
free press -or thi-! so-callc.d free Press, for tlx' Pies^ 
after Jlipon has been# shaej-w led- —that r<‘Sj)onsilih‘ 
Government has at all been thought of. It is no use 
quoting Munroin a case like thi.s : for that Ktatesm.Mi’s 
view in this matter should be taken with the enrient 
pngudices of his tiimes. The Press in his time, six‘h 
as it was, was in bad odour ami he was largely ---thei(' 
IS reason to fear -iiilluenccd by its then position 
in his progn ostication. Hjs advanced vu;ws as (o 
the destiny of India and Indians ill accords with 
his views on the Press. Ther(‘ is in lhat single 
[loint, much to ponder for critics who wouh! fam 
(piote him to suit tlx'ir jnirpose. It' is high time lliai 
it IS remembered that a free Press, a trc{‘ (Jovoninieiil 
and a fri'c frieiidahip between the two eoiint ri(‘s ari' 
the (lungs towards which the b<*st iiolitieal HenlinuMsI 
IS now running. Statesmanship consists in iHH'ogni/ 
ing thi.s and making endeavours towards reai hiii" 
tlK» goal (sasier and earlier. If Ripon tried to nsvli/c 
it and atteiiifilcd to })rovide for it, is he to blame ? 
Ry-th(*-bye, we wonh^ add that thi) <lesciiption ol 
old-world Anglo-Indian Kditors of India as “ Kii'c 
Merchants'’ is not cjnite conx'ct. Boyd was not a 
lri‘o merchant whf» had failed in lu^ <‘onimercial 
calling; m^r was Silk Buckingham one »)f that kiml, 
nor again Bnist, “Bloody Buist” as ho was called 
a broken down ‘‘ FiX'o Merchant.” It is to lx* 
feared that Mr. Dodwell while he is uniformly 
kind to Ijytton is equally uniformly unkind to 
Ripon. Why is this so? We attribute no motnc, 
far be that from us. It i.j apparently his firedi- 
lection, political and other and no more. He <lc- 
scribes Hipon’s Jllun’t Bill an “astonishing blunder' 
Why not, in view of the aholiiion of the R^eynessivi 
Law.s, a cjouplo of years ago, term this — as lie tJocs 
Lytton’s statutory (Jivil fck’irvdce vSehome — a schoinc of 
reform that was ill understood and little appixx iate<l 
aud hence oppi^ed by yiariies who least could for<’.‘!er 
the evils that might hayjix'ii by the rejection of a 
measure of that, kind v As ho rightly '^mts it, it vva'-* 
til© beginning of the agitation for jiolitieal rights in 
India in right earnest —an era which lues not yet cmlcd 
and apparently will not end until the cherished goal 
is reached by Xndi9.ns. Mr. Dodwell rightly puts it 
when he states that the claim for “ predominance ” 
began to be mot from that day forward by the 


claim for “coualit y”. 'Tlx' bitiU* is not. y(‘t over 
but the victory is m sulit. \li. Doilwcll’s tun- 
ning .summary of political .iciiahon m India, 
howT', er, is only parti:dl\ coro'cl. it. js both 
wrong and jimcciirafc ; p. wrong bi cause it 
omits »-ssi‘ntial facts and it imu ciiiMt*' bee.iusc it 
sols up wrong tlaln. BradlauLdi w.is not the only 
(diampioii in the ('ommom. ihulu' w.i- the faviuiritc 
pi)Uti<”al jihibnopher and not 'I'om Pxjnc, though 
w’c arti mistaken in nient inning Jiurk('’s name, tor Mr, 
DoitwoU h'ls manugod to write a book India without 
so nuicdi as immtioning Ins jianx'. Pal (kancadhar 
'fikik was not only “a man oi reinark.i bt* tak'iit^i” 
but also a mucli misumlorstood niari, for the hero liu 
]»roclairm'fi has b<‘cn latterly blessed by greater men 
than he; Lord Gur/.on’s partition of Bengal had 
politics ior its shetd aiiclior and not. admmistratiV(‘ 
convenience; (k.ir/.on's Hdix*a1ional (lolicy was 
o])po.sed nbt for poiitica! reasons but for .sound edii- 
eat i< ‘nil reasons and liiscrilic.s liave provnnl true; his 
oiitiMirsl against Indians (pxiv his theory of truth in 
tlx‘ abstract) wnis a politic al mj^tiikf , if not a (‘rime , 
and last but not hnist the (kmgn ss was neglected by 
the power.s-th;it-l«‘ too long for tlie tnal ot any pallia- 
tiv'(‘S and the gnnit bniider was commiltisl oi treating 
it with (‘unk'iupt whik' d should have becu htnircl. 
Th{' cry it sc'ut iij) from the Economic, Adminislra- 
tiv< , and Militarv vicw-iioiiits was Ictl unheediHl liy a 
buix'aucracy that beli(‘\(‘(l in its own powms iinlii it 
vva-. too lat{‘. 'I’ln' nmx'dy came in the Pvctorms Act 
of the Montford Rt'girne — fully titty years too hitt* 
and that in a haltine, half-hearted manner. 

We now com(> t.o Mr. DoilvveH’s last chapter, the 
oiir dealing with the policy of Indian ix'ftn’ius. It is 
a .-ketch of tli(‘ Minto-Morl(‘y and tlio Cbelmslord- 
Moniagii Reforms. Mr. Dodwell is disjiosed to 
a.ssign to Mmto gmatoi prominimci' m maard to tin* 
former than to MoiU^y. His picliiix' ol wdiat Morley 
might have been in India as a rnmnlx*!* of the Givil 
iSt‘rvic(* — [)ro\ jiie l lie was a. little h'Ss cic viu* and lus 
parents a bttte less \\(‘il-to-do-- is more amusing lhau 
just to him ami (us eomm;t.nding t.ik'nts. Mr. Dodwell 
lorgiqs that Indians know i\lorh‘y was Ghiet Siksi’etary 
tor hejand and was an adnuni-itrator oi typi* nevi*!* 
known (‘ven in (England. To holittl(‘ him cannot 
raise Minto in llx estimation of the ])ub)ie ol this 
country. Mmto wa..s guided by tlic civilians round 
alxHit him while Morlev wa.-’, certainly, guided by the 
inheRmt cons(*ivati.sm ol the Kiiglishman that 
doniinatixl ids eliaiMctm. 'I’lie failure of tlx^ Ih'forms 
assochatefl with the naiu(‘s ot tlv‘se two great Bntjsli 
worthies is a sad jaige in Indian political lu.slory, J(. 
re«j aired a war to sllo^^ Ux' falsity of the assumptions 
undcu’lying tliem. it roipured also a eoiiragcxnis 
flew — whose race had sutfm'cd m the West as none 
had suli'erod - to viHiializ.e the position and put it 
to hi.s own eonnirymen. It one Jew madt‘ thi* 
Queen of Rngjand t-lie Empress ol India, another 
it was who made India hold on to Britain mi any- 
thing like terms houonrahlt* to both eountries. I’hc 
Iiolicy of su.s])icion lue slowly begun to give wiiy 
but it is not yet whollf dead. That was the policy 
underjymg the Minlo-Morley Rclnmis vvliich Mr. 
Doilwell describes as a "‘sinr**!’!' utUmipl t.o render 
Indian opinion mon* accessible to, and •more 
inhuential with tin; Government, and that over a 
wider field of aclminisf ratiiar’-- a statement which 
is true to the w'onl hut, hopelessly tahi* in the sjnril. 
His own reading of its bans falsific's Ids conclu.sion-- 
it was undemocratic, it .s'*l up the classeH om* agaiiuat 
the other and it was plainly destructivo of the evo- 
lution of a common nationality. This was donp 
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(HHiHciouHly an<l tha,t wuh tbo j^rifvanco about it. 
Mr. 1 >(mJw<*I( a<liMits u-h luiK'.b wiioii h{‘ says : -“Thi*y 
wen? c<^n(^csMi<mrt to ctlucaicd opim(*n ; hut thoy woi(‘ 
not Mu* tval thinj'.” VVc (li» not admit that ojioiun" 
tho Rxf‘ 0 utiV(‘ Councils t-o fmlianH is ‘'•the real 
The real thiu^ tho dctliruiiiiig ot the ijioa of (ho 
irioHicioncy or the. inforionty of the fndianfi as a raoc 
in the govonuince of tlioir own allairs in their own 
country. Thai Mr. Dodwell knows this is phun fr(vm 
th(‘ vory last simtt^Oeo ot his book- “I’he remedy 

lies in steadily cutting away that race dis- 

erimination which forms the worst irihoritHiice of ttie 
]>eriod that luis elose.d.'’ 

Ml*. Dodweir.s account. ol what led to Uio lisc ot 
the so*cialled lie volution ary Movement in India 

(190(>-17) is a rapid summary of Sir Verney Lovett 
and it is needless to di‘tail it here. 'J'he Moderates^ 
unfortunately for them, come out seeond VH'st in this 
b<H>k ; th<;y ai»pe.ar as the handinjiids of (jloveiniaent 
and r<‘ady t<» yield to tlie e.i v of “Rally the M»xleratt*s“. 
The vt'in of oynicism that runs in this ])art of the narra- 
tiv<^ is too palpable to iieetl imuitioii but there must 
ho something too grossly wrong with a political sys- 
tem whiefi resquirv's this per]K'tual rsUying to get. on 
with “good governmeut At las! oveu Mr. l)<Klwell, 
whose chos'ui view point w frankly adverse to 
Morley and lus pohtieal abilities, allows hitnsidf the 
privilege of tlio following reflection . — “ Morloy’s 
liigh poiitical ideals and gUMt desire for the widCan* 
of Jmlia that made him so dillienit a task master. 
The fault lay in the sysimu into wliieh we had 
blundenal, and whieh made a y.ea.l<)us, itetive ami loj’li- 
mindi'd S(»crtdary of Statu an obstruction, and at 
times u danger.” Mr. (Jandhi Ifio thinks I hat. lla* 
individual l^lnglisliman is ,igo(»d man hut his “system” 
in India Is past redemption. When men like (laiidhi 
and Morley agree' on a janiit ol this nature, ther<‘ must 
Ije sonxoth/ng <loplorahly wrong about it. Mr. Dodwell 
must know Miat Mk' ph'a that the ( iovenmumi. ot 
ludiui lias always 1 m-uii lii'st m Administrative Ri'torms 
is not oiu* tiiat will pass unehailenged in tins country. 
'rii(' teivi iimumt (d India in th.it case wonl<l not, have 
been desi-nbi^d in tlu' tj'ouneiiig language of Mr. 
Mont-igu. Mr. Idotlui*!,) sliouM a.|h(» U- aware that 
it is because the (iova*rnment of India is lu essoneo *'a 
c|os(' body ot ollieials”, which, as he himselt elsowhei • 
puts it, IS w(»rse l.han a caste and a.s such <*aniiot he 
de.|H‘nded <»n that jirogrcss is iiol possible in this 
country. That was tim \<My icas(Ui why .Morley cum- 
trolk'd it, .'.ml why h<* wonhi not withdr.iw lus htrong 
a,rm away from it. l»ul if t,he Sejfii'uary «>l State 
to-day has In'*! sonu* oi his powe.r.-’ ova r tlie ({ttvein- 
nu'iit of Imlui as th<' U'snlt ol th(> RetoriUh Xet, aiid 
tlm (iovi’i'iiinent ot India has gaumd some ludt'pi'n- 
dmiee of him, it is hecanse it is tt>-day- at least in 
argument wliat if W'a.s not ye.slcrday. 'riie id<‘.tls 
have eb.inged a'> well as the objectives oi g<>veraanee 
and so the ‘system’ has ha.d to give wav, to liowever 
small an extent it may Inj. 

Mh* think we h.iAc' written enough on thi.s liook. 
It is well conceived and vvx^l writ lea. Its severest 
critics will not deny to it its eminently reiwlable 
eharacter. But it ha.s its limit. its ms and to some ol 
tliusd We have refernal to above. We should 1 h* 
glad to Hoe Mr. Dodwell essay <\ work of thi.s natun‘, 
with a gnviU'r s<‘us<* of freedom and wnth a higher 
hi'storiciil sense of sifting tliu truth, Mr. Dodw'ell 
has the making.s of n. good student oi cummt affairs 
but ho should not attmnpt, to .-aiiritiee substance for 
affect any moiv' than stick to popular prt'jtidices to 
keep up the scuiblauca of a cautious critic. 


Tn a work so well got up, both as to prtnting 
and binding, it seems graceJe.ss to point to any 
errors. In view of a future edition, however, w'o 
wouki invite attention to a rather unhappy eig*or 
on page 220 where the word “Fe venue” ought to bo 
“Kevenue* 

C, Ilayaviidaim Roo. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 

Messrs. (J. A. Natesan &. Co., Madras. Rs. 3. 

Thi.« js a com[>endiuus lalition of (he writings and 
spcHs-hes of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the great Indian 
patrnd and reformer. Its great, merit is its size. 
The selection is t representative one and inclu<les 
among others his well-known meruorial on thi*. Free- 
dom of the Press” and his tract ati- on PJnglish 
Education in India” whidi tornnal the basis oi 
Macaulay'.s I unions Minute* The biographical sketch 
prefi.xed to the volume is well written, Though some- 
what long. The autobiogra.plucal sketch at th(‘ end 
of the \<»|ii]ue is an usi l'ul addition and sliows the 
difliculficx a.!ji:ainst which tlie gieut pifineei Ivelornus' 
la.bouiivl. We have no d<mbl that the writing:- of 
the Raja will be mneb appri'ciuted by Indians ami 
Europeans alike in tlie present handy volume ibsiied 
by M'-ssrs. Vatesaii k 

Indian After-Dinner Stories. 

By A. S. P. Ayyar, i.o.s. Me-sis. '^I’aiupore.w’ala, 
Ihmiba^^. ('s. 4. 

Light reading is a, nec essity it life is not t.n U' ma<le 
moiioti»u«»us. Mr. Ayyar’s stones liave the merit of 
l'**ing sho»’t and bdlmg to a degri'c. iSomi* ot them 
may not always poinl to a moral, but they might 
lead to introspectnm on the ]><irt of the i‘ead('r, ‘'A 
story ha.s no leg to stand upon” says a proverb, any 
more than the sky has any. Tins tost is la-uly full- 
filled by till' slories included jn this c.41eelion am) 
they throw, aceoi'dmgly. Hash light'- upon aM|K*cts of 
life m tins cimntry winch migiit otherwise pa.s.s 
unnoticed. Wh* would gladly eommond the puitlu'a- 
tiou to Iho.W' who vvoiikl iik'* to know the pe,oj>i» of 
this l.uul as tlu*y depict thcnusel vc-s. \\\ would, 
hovvuv'er, add the caution tliat a .stoiy like a proverb 
brums into ndicf only om* trail in a m in, caste or 
nation and is uuduly stressed with a .set. pur]>oKe. 
Wise men will »^'ote tins whcTT reading the stork's and 
Hot set down anything to tlie discredit of the parties 
deserib'd ui I hem. 

Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

Tlie inter national Institute of Agncnllnre will 
publish early m [unc.a statistical empiiry into the 
production ol and trade in oleaginous products and 
vegetable oils, winch will complete and bring up to 
dale ibe information given in the monograph Olca 
^nious Produ.^t'i and Vegetable OtP which was 
published by the Institute in 1923. The material 
collected IS of special interest, including the data of 
the production and trade from 1921 to 1924, the 
comparison with the figures for the five years previous 
to the war being made throughout. Jn this way a 
record is supplied of the important changes which 
have taken place in the last few years both as regards 
the cultivation of the various oleaginous raw materi- 
als, and in respect of the international trade in these 
materials or in the oils extracted from them. In the 
introduction a full account is given of the most im- 
portant facts which m regard to the different crops 
and products are to be deduced from the statistical 
material brought together in the vointne. 
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Mysore Representative Assembly. 

Address by Amin-ul-Mulk Mirza M. Ismail, O.B.E., C.I.E. 

Dewan of Mysore. 

fjinc hvLow the fuli text of the AdtJrefi'i delicered hit Amin-ul- M uUc Mirza M, J.'<iiiail, () IIAC., (\I 
Dewan of My.^wre., to the Mysore fleprvsentaUiH' Asscnihly, which opened iU Hi rf Inlay Ses^^ioa at M yson on Wth 
Jane The SpvAick cover>'< a wide fieht — ecoiiowte^ liaaiie.ial and adnunistrathve - and is, m our opinion^ a 

thoughtful one from, many polnh of eietv. It disvrrc'i to fx widely read and praidered . — Kj>., M, J ] 


MEA1B15HS OF THH Iv lOI’IUWEXTATl VE AS'^KMBI.Y. - 

It ]H my privit'jJH', by t of His Hmlun'ss (h<‘ 

Maliaraja, to wolfioiuo y(iU 1(j tlx- labonrs of anoUior 

Session. 

It would not bp in accord M’ltii your bxdinpjw or my 
own it \vc <'iiU5rcd upon our work wUboul ]>ayiu.'L!; u 
tribute to my immediate pre dixessor, Kajamanira 
Dhurina Sii Albion Baiieaji, who laid ilown tle^ l•elu^ 
of r»j1ie(* iveeiitly aftoi a (ijstinj^uiHhcd servieii ol t(‘ii 
Vicars in ibis Sta-te. 

Many ol you, ;i;entlem(in, c-ame iii elost^ toueb with 
him both as a Mmubei of (fovermiieiit ajid as Dowaii, 
and yt»u bad many opfioil ami ios of ajipreeiaimi^ hjs 
gnnit ability, kiet and (piiekiiess of <leei8k)n. It is 
ind ueei!ssaty, tlu'refoi'o, for uk* to dilati^ on (host* 
(pidlities whu'li marked him as a man and ao adnuu- 
isiratoi, nor on the able manner m whieli Sir Albion 
presided over and eondiacted the proeecdinj^s ot tiiis 
Assemidy. You wnl!, ! am sure, join with me in wosh* 
mg him every sueei'ss and good fortune in tlx* 
further ertr(*,or which he has ehalkod out lor himsidt. 

To two other changes in the norsomiel tif the (foveni- 
ment, you will cApeet me Vo make a reference here. 
After a. devoted sin viee of .’?4 years to the State. Mr. 
K, Ji. Sriiiiva*Ma Iyengar retin^d last month from the 
offxie of Fimt MeniheJ’ of t’onrx il, and the meiulx-rs 
of this House will no doiilit remember the useful eon 
tnbutiori which, from his experience and knowledge, 
he was able to make to the diseussxm of adminjstrati\c 
problems heix^. Li is the siiu ere wish ol us all t hat his 
retiromont from official service may but the ofx-niiig 
of a long period of non-olfieial sm'viee to tlx: (uihlie m 
civic, economic and other H dds of activity and that- 
he may long be enabled to enjoy his well-earned leisiin* 
in pc'^aix' and Imjipiness. 

The other officer of the State who used to lx*- here 
during recent sessions, hut is not to be seen in th<‘ 
same ])osition to-day, is Hajatantra Pravina Hr. 
Brajendra Nath »Seal, the distinguished Vico -(Chancellor 
of our Univ(‘rsity. Ownng to eonsiile rations of health, 
he was obliged, some weeks agr*, to relinquish the office 
of Extra Member of (Jouiieil, which he had held for 
the short period of a year aud four months. During 


that period, liowever, his deep m-iglit into out edu- 
e.atxmal noi'ds and lus profomul kuo\vd(‘(lge of allied 
maltem were of the gjeatest aysisl-ance t-o (lovern- 
meat. His eul-husiasm for Uu‘ eauM' ol learning vs 
well-known; and lie will ixiireidt''r he able to devote 
his time and etx'rgies I’lVv-lusively t<' the promotion 
of tlial great cause, both ax Vir<‘-( Hiancellor and os 
Fklucational Advisin'. I sillee^el^ hope that the 
University and the Slate may long continue to profit 
by his wide I'vperxnx'e and expert cotmsid. 

Before 1 go hiithiu*, it is niy jiainlul duly to retm 
to tlio (huith ol Mr. ('. Srinivasa Rao ol ('lukmagaliii, 
which oceurital in .\prii last. He hail lieen eonniaited 
With th<; Assembly (‘vm sme.e its inauguration 4*1 years 
ago and w.us one of il-s most lospeeted members. Jfi8 
doalh IS a ^rre.tl Jo^s to the jmbiii life of Ux' f^ouiitry 
and we shall long miss his lanuluii figure m tins Housi*. 

I woiihl alsf) r(‘f(‘j‘, with the deepest regret, t*) tlie In.-,, 
we have sustained, ^anee you last nud. through the 
death ot Mr, K. S. Uhannabasappa of Uuixliu|K‘l , 

An Oiiilinx of Policy, 

I.et me now tiy t«) mdx ate in a h'w brief vvonls 
the xlea-ls and p^)lieies which it is my ambition to 
pursue in endeavonring to di-oharLm the resjion 
sibilities whirih His Highness the Maharaja has been 
pleased to ent rest to iny can*. It is acknowledged 
on all sides that tli,* fioliey of the government 
of Hjs Highness lias ulw^’ly’s ln-en to d(*vo1(' all its re- 
sourc(‘s and piAvt^rs to t]i<‘ advaneement. ot the Slate in 
all dinx-tions - malm'ial, moral and, in a broad sense, 
spiritual ; and L would earnest !y tC^suie vou that those 
aims aud efforts will not,siiH'e!“<{iminni-io;i a.t our hamln. 
It is obviously sujKM’fJuous that 1 slx»ujd now traverse 
the entire giound oi onr devidopmeut jirogramme, 
RXiitmg each itmu and rr alii fining each jiuliey. 
While W'e imeept all the objects and plans Ixxpieathed 
to UH by previous adminjstn) tions, and intend to do 
our best lor them jn the light of the ijonditijms of our 
time, let me jiause t<» lay some special stress on one of 
two points. 

The economic ijuestion stands first among all our 
questions ; and it will continue to receive our constant 
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and careful atieiilion. 'I’o take tlu' airnplesf, the inoRi 
'/bviou.-! and >et the iiiomI iHJulocded ol uiatku>} - the 
prfKluei ion and us(‘ uf tsu' iK‘Of‘S«iU"s <»+' within 
tile State. produetion, m<inui,i,ctuio and ust* 

of the ii('.(!e^8ilie,s ot hie, a>v iJa* root of material 

prosperity, juid the h.iyjn <>f ail «»th(*r forjii.« ot pios- 
j)ei'ity. The lir^t step t(Hv.*rds the larger atlaininent 
of Hiu’.li prosperity is the improvement ot means and 
methods of asrieultiuMl pntduetion. 'Po this, the 
(Jfovenimeiil will '^ive all po.s>;i>!v^ lud}). 1 need not 
ompUasizi*. since o is paaeiit to osall, the d<*siral)i- 
lity (d the d* vadopmont ol agTuaill uial eo-operation 
and of teelniiea! ln.^t riu tion. Hut tiu* su(‘eesK of 
sneh noe.osaiy moveim‘nt'< (.h'lxMids less upon StaU* 
patronage th:u) uj>on jii'lividua.l mitiatjve aiul \v<*rk, 
ii(d' only lor one’- own IxMudit, hut foj tin' heiulii' of 
tile country at ia,rge,. 

Th(i (N)\ernm(‘nt fully awan* also ol I he need 
that e\ist.'> lor in o' 'a.iing faei'ita's fov indu.st.rial 
enttu'prise .nid t<ii* the expaiiMon i.)f tra.d'', both inland 
and foreign. Miitd' was attempted in tiu'se fields in 
our Slate, es w<‘ all know, hy way ot study and experi* 
m<*nt in t he [lasl ; and I am anvjous t.hat ethnd,--' 
should he roni-we-*! in tiu' .same du'etd ion, on more 
fruittul hiK'S, it possiidt'. ihni'riiment Avil! Ix' rmady 
to H'spond to any vV(dl-eon'*id(*r<'d and juvudhail sug- 
gfistion lor the (‘iifoiirageiueat. ol local ('utorprise, 
eitluw lii the Ih'ld ot lavge-scade manuCaeluu* or com 
mt'Tce, or in tlx^ iield of indi'jeiious ai'ts and er.dts. 

We Lia,'ve all tVlt the need tor the (‘’vteiisioii of avenues 
of employmmil — p:irtieul irly tor tlu' middle and the 
poori'r (dasses. 'Plus is imdouidedly rhe most, inessnig 
and ih(‘ most whlely ti'lt pr()i»('m to-day. Uui there 
\s no royal road i.o its sonujon. (In^alei prosperity, 
ioi winch ail sliouM work, will <Muse a natural in- 
i’, reasi* of employment The State '.sill do what it can 
in thin ri'spect in thi' various woiks t-h.il are in lianil 
or are undi'r eonsidi’raUv).!, Sueh works iK'cd not 
noc(!rtsa.rjly he me, rely ut.ilitaiian. Tlwy^ may aho Ix^ 
he.iut.iful, for heautv and <ii'd('r are as necesha,rv t'O 
the welfaie of the nation as utdity. 

'i’hoii, hioU .it the liousjug and sa.nilary I’ond.tcMis 
ot our towii'^ and villages. 'PIk\v can eommaud neither 
eomlnrl nor good health. Improvement in this 
resile, e,t must ilejieud very largi'ly on more earning 
e.ipaeity, for imprtivemenl means {*\peuditure whiedi 
vi.ft’ee,ts both the '( lovernmeni and tin' jK-oph-. Tins 
IS another reason w'hv speejal idloit.-v shouhl he made 
t.owanls augmi'uling ihi' n.itural prod net ion ol the 
State Where mal.i'iial mc-tt'a,s<; tlows throngli the 
life, ol a eountry, it (aii'ries hotter eoudiLiotiH over a 
Wider .irea. I wouhl, therelore, also urge that the 
development of h.uidieraits and village industries 
should ho pushed on as vigorously as possible ; and 
tow.i.rds this (‘ud, I would h-'speak the earnc'st thought 
ami oo-operataou of non-o||iejai |(‘a(lers. The growth 
of the agrieuituial and iiidu.strial aetivitavs ol the people 
IS bound tollring tu its train not, only material a<lditi«uis 
to indivirlual aiul nalioual pos.sessions, hut also a morn 
w'akeful and more vigorous national intelligence, a 
cimcker eivie and soeial eoiiseiousness, a finer asju- 
ration and a iK'tUir staudaj^d of living, and a more 
elTeetive pu‘|»araliou iur th«^ higher objects of human 
cMsteuee. 

With economic and educational development goes 
also political development, indeed, political adva.n<’,o- 
menl is, at botUmi, a question of public education ; 
and this moans, as all w'ill agree, a procesR of patient 
study and camful preparation on tlie part of both Uie 
Govornment- and the |>©op]e. In this n*s])ect, Mysom 
affords an uririvalleit opportunity^ for developing a 
form of Government which may servo as a type for 


study, and perliaps luiaptation, hy other parts of 
India. I'\)r such a form, we have no peufeet model 
either in histoiy or in lam temporary life, l^y^- patient 
work and gr.Kiu.d t.lioiight and adjustment, our politi- 
cal system must Ix^ devidoped in the light of Indian 
tradition, ol modern developments in India and idsc- 
wheu', and ot the peculiar lurcumstanccs of Mysore. 
No problem could be mon* complicated or more in- 
spiring ; and it calls tor clear and dispassionate thought 
wdtii a mind completely divorcial from fad and pre- 
judice, and founded upon a serious regard for the 
realities ot oui situation and an honest sense of the 
attendant responsibiiitii Furtlier, action is the 
great ii^acher of doctrine, and strenuous work to im- 
jiroVe the people’s lot will bring political as well as 
eeonomie. wisdom. 

I would, then'loi.', a|»})(nil to you that you might 
spari' all the timi' and tlu'ughi; that you possibly can 
t.o the task of promoting publiit work and popular 
organi'/atioM in your localities. W(‘ shall be eagerly 
looking for instances of noM-ohicial initiative and 
ellort 111 reviving rural industries, in helping joint 
action in luaiuilaet tire or trade, in huilding np co- 
operative so< K'ties and aidcil schools, and in making 
the iiist dill ions of local si'lf -government morii succc.ss- 
ful. Vou are a-vvari' that, tlie Government have been 
actively eniiMdi'ring sonU' nu'asures for the re-orgaiii- 
zation ol oiir sy^stem ol local self-govcriniient. I 
can assure you that anything calculated to I'ncourage 
and develop t!ic eiv 1 C «'ense oi our people and to stimu- 
lab' mimicipa! enMuprise will havi' tlu' hearty su})i>ort 
of Govi'rmiHid. Maiyy non-oihcial gi'iitlmnen have 
already^ leiideivd noteworthy puhlie service in this 
tiehl : and w<' cenlidimtly ask (or more. 

h'lKititci'fl. 

ills usual on tins oeeasien to deal with the 
linancial position jii t,hiec y'lMi’s, namely, the la.,t 
clos'd yi'ar bw vvliich audjte/l iiccoiints are avadable, 
th(' yeaj w’'!uch is now eurri'iil a-iid will M>on close and 
that vvliieh wu'd open from the lirst, (d the next month 
I sliadl lollovv this pia*’,tiee au«l rii ike a briei .survey 
ol th<' n'alized i, suits ol 1921-20 and the aidicipated 
nvsults of 1925-2(1 hel'ore presenting the Budgid- jiro- 
gramnie bn- the eoinmg year. 

.iccoUriiL^ 'if 1921-25. 

'Phe total revenue of tli(' year was lls. !t4() lakhs 
and the evjK'udd.urf’ i'hargt able to rx'Venue wa.s also 
about tile same amount. Iv.ulways, Forest, Jneome 
and Misec'llaueous Taxes and Stamps did better 
than was expor ted and the improvement under (he 
lirsl two of lliose heads was appreciable as it 
aaioimteil to as much as Its. 15 lakhs, (loin- 
pared with the Inidgot., there was a falling olf under 
Land ik'Vt'iiue, Excise, Assigned Tract Itevonue, 
Mining Kevenue and Interest. Th(‘ de.oline under 
Excuse was nearly lls. lakhs and that under each of 
the other heads, about a lakli or Ic^ss. Thi' total 
ex|xmditure was about Its. 4 lakhs more; tliau the 
budget anticipation. The iiici’easod revenue under 
the tour heads to whieli 1 Inivo rc'ierred helped to offset 
the deilciencii^s under other heads, the increased 
expenditure over the budget expectation, and the 
ciirivnt and arrear losvscs oi lls. 7.73 lakhs on ii>ccaunt 
ot the operation of the Iron Wfirks. 

RcK'iaw of the yenr 1925-2(). 

The budget estimate for the current year e.ounU?d 
ujion an aggrc'gate revenue' of Rs. 340.79 lakhs 
and provided for a programme of expenditure to 
b€s met from revenue, amounting to Rs. 340.05 
akhs, leaving a suridus of Ra, 0 . 74 lakh. Accord- 
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ing to the revised estimate, the total i^voime 
is Rs, 340 lakhs ami the total ex])cn<Utnr<‘ chartr< ;j!)l<' 
to I’eveiiiK? is about tlu; same and on llu' wh(»l<‘, I hr 
])osition of equilibrium anticipated in the ))udget wil! 
be maintained. There art*, however, im[)ortant 
* dopartures from the budi^rt fni the tMinnit vrar 
which arr cxplaiTU'd ju detail in tlie Finanrial Srro-- 
t‘irv\s Memorandum already ])laeed in your hands. 

hV»rest shows an inereast* of Rs. 4 laklis ol whi<“h 
about Its. 3 lixkhs is from sandal oil. Tlie demand for 
sandal oil was vi'ry brisk dnrimjr the year, th(‘ ({uantily 
sold bcine: the liiplu^sl on record. 

rc vouiu^ from Inc*omo and Miseellanoous Paves 
I'j better by over Its. 2 iahbs ami this is idnrflv thr 
msult of realization of arrears tlue from t.hv‘ Kolar 
tjold Miiiinjr C\)in]>aiiies. 

An incvrast! of nearly Rs. t lakhs a]>])ca.is ui.d'M 
Railways, and this is due to the improvemeiii in tralhr 
rr''oi]>ts i>n our lines worknl by the Madras and 
SoiilhiM-n Maffratta Railway tN)m])any and to ihi* 
refund of about lliri'o-quiirhM's of a lakli on aicouni 
<d thr customs duty which had In'mi eolicctial on 
irtfiterials used on tlie S‘ini“ lim^s. 

There is a, declitu' of Rs. '2.(13 lakhs undiu’ Krishna- 
rajasa'jjara Hydro- Kle(;tric and Irrii^ation Works, due 
1o a. tem[)ora»*y rclinquislimrnt of power by the Kojar 
(Jold Miniim (^)mpa^]cs. 

'rh,' budiyct prooraniim; did not aaticipab* any h»ss 
on the operalioi) of th(' Iron Works but owninr to 
continued fail in jn’ieos, this i^vpi'ctation h.i> not Uen 
realized. The n‘vis(al (‘stimatc tak(\s into calmilalion 
an adjustment, on tliis account, of about. Rs. 8 lakhs, 
ol which, a. sum of maarly Rs. 3 lakhs js tlw loss bn 
the ha-lf-y<‘ar ended December 1925 and the bala-nee ol 
its. 5 laklis r<qm‘st‘nt.v pivlimuuirv exjr iises and arriMi 
losses which could not, tor want of fnuds, he writtmi 
off i»i pn'vious ymirs. 

'runimij; now tf) the oxpimditure, side, it v\ill be s ‘<‘n 
that notie(‘,abl<‘ increases occur uridm’ Inierest, (hvil 
Works and Ai;ri(Miliure. 

Th(‘ increased expenditure under liiRwi' t is (hr 
r(‘sult ol arixiar <‘1aims to iiiteu'.st on Stat(‘ Loans and 
of larger balanci's of Savings Rink Dejjosits and 
Insurance hhimls th.in had been rstunatod in the bml- 
get. 

The increase under (hvil Works is about l^s. 2.."> 
lakhs and this is mainly duc' to the expmiditure on 
repairing the MatUiav an«in1 rj Anieut and on tlu* im 
jiroveiuents to the Mysore Oily WaUn- Sujiply Sciimnc. 

An additional (‘Xpcmditun* oi nearly !<s. 2 lakhs 
was neoessitalikl by rm\isares adopted to combat caltli' 
diseases and this explains the excess under Agri(*\iltun‘. 

The only noticeable decrease is umhir lOdueation 
and it amounts t(j about Rs. 2.5 lakhs eoninbuted by 
savings undermost of tb<‘ minor he.arls and s<nue lapsi*'' 
on grants are incidimta-l to the nature and si-alo ol 
ofieratious of this Deparlmeni, 

As usual, the outlay on th(‘ Rhidra- Irrigation 
l^rojeet is met from the Irngation ('apilal Work'- 
Reserve, and the ex|x*nddui’e aggregating Rs. t.33 
lakhs on the following lUmis, which ari' of a non- 
recurring oharaeter, is met from tlic S|x*caal Reserve : 

Rs. 

Expenditure on Madhavamantri Anieut . . (>0,uno 

Puixdiase of serum and cost of estalilish- 

morit for combating rinderjiest .. .. 2,05.(100 

Flood damage works .. .. .. l,t)8,0U0 

Total . . t,33,000 

Budget Estimates for 1920-27. 

T shall now procet‘d to explain to you the budget 
programme for the ne.xt year. The estimate of total 


revenue ia that year is phiced at Rs. 311 lakhs and 
that tif e.xpmiditiire at about. Rs. ‘Un.5 1 i.khs, result- 
ing jn an anlaijialcd surplus ot alv'Ul half a. lakii. 

I should lik(‘ tt» draw voui- a.Ui jitioe (<> featui'cs 

whicli ehnracti'nze our soii'ves ol n'winit' Somo of 
I ho fM)iiret‘S arc on the dccluit', ihc mmiukiI yield 

ol otic rs issubii-ct ti» kirgc duct n.it,n»n'-. ddic revenue 
Irom Exei'^e is steadily on (',<> d twii !-rad(‘. As 
pointing to redneed eonsumpt ion. (In »l\||iic is, 
iloubtlcss, a mittei lorsaD.d cimu, bui il.r icdin tion 
c; a ilisloea ( mg t,ai.i'' I'huom ial|\ I > 'll- iv\ me tlu 
ae.tnui taken be 1)u‘ < o < vernitmtil, ot liidi.i, (|i,> ;• 

Duty on cotton nrinuiae! iires wim ii i.- now .Cii>p»«iwj,>(;. 
Ji;».s to be remilled. Hini aeroM.Hiigjy, no t r.'dil i-, t.aken 
for this ibun in tie- iu‘\t yeai’s <'st mob"’. ’I'Iiin 
remission means an annual lo.-s of revt'iiiie ol lu'irly 
Rs. 2 l.ikiis. 'rih' snijilus rt'Vt'iiut't ol llu' and 

Military vStalion payabt* to Ilc' Stat ' a*(' •ll,^o slu«\\,iin 
--igns of coi^t ricl ion. The rovenno iioi.j Uu* sjlt> ot 
sand il oil is rubjiet fo wide variations deis'iidiiig 
upon market t ondition-.. M'itli the ef)'’.i|>|e ( ,om oi (lie 
-jcttleimmt oper.it ions, Land Kt'veniu' lia,s piaeliealis 
leaelit'd its higlii'st tor -umK' \cajs (o <*oni(\ 

besides being subject to variations dm' t.. seasonal 
vicissitudes. 

Tliere arc not many ri'Vv'nue esIini’Ues lor I he ne\( 
\<‘ai to w'hieh T ic (sl diaw an\ sjjcM’d altenl.ioii 
'Fhe Laml Itcvimue is pi.ieisl at a eoupk' ol iakl's iiight i 
than the revised I'-timate on neeoimt ol the- ?’(‘-seUl('- 
immts coining into forei^ from lh(‘ next yivir. li, is 
nol safe to count upon (lie ('ontmiiams* oi tlie record 
"ale of sainltd oj] in the current \e,tr .led this iu count" 
foi the flee ix'ase imdei Kore-i. i I a.vmg rej'ai d to ( he 
iiXMifl in the last lew yiMVs, tlio rcMnitie fioin L\»'is(' 
c tat '») iit a lakh and a hall less tliaii m I he eurrent 
\v*fM ddie rcdueiion under li'come and Mj.-veelia,u(M>us 
'I'axf'S is a/‘eonntf‘d lor by the abolition ol the hJxmsi' 
Duly on e<»t.lon unm ct.u 1 urf*.-', Tiu' Kolar (Jold 
Milling (’omparnf‘"- arc »'\in>tt'd lo con*!iMM' more 
pov'T 111 . in tln\\ (lid m the mirrent yeai .md accord- 
mglv, thi estim.il'- in th" ic, xi yeai under Itu' Krishna- 
rajas}vga'’a ITydi’o- Kloetnc a.nd lingalioii VV'orks is 
b(‘ll;ei than tlu' n \ i.sc'd cslnna.te. 

d’here has bo* n a p('i’'’('ptili|(' imjHo\ (>ment m tlie 
operation account ol lie* Idiadia vati Iron Work" jii 
{he se.eond ball of tlie ('urient year, an-i m view ol 
this, the Board of M.-mageMU'iit of the Woiks do not 
• -.xpeet any b'ss on working m Iho next, year, Ae- 
< ording'v, no eiirivni loss tm aecoiml o) tlu'so woiks 
lias bfMMi piovided bo ;n ^lu' iie vt yeai's ('Uiuatf's. 

'Phe agr^regate exncndjt ui*' foi u Iiieh powision 
IS made in tin* bndgef e 'Is. 319 lakin and ol tins 
.mioiint, it. IS propos('(l I . tncet Iron* euirent revemuis 
nearly Rs. 311 lalJm,, l(‘’i\ing the lia.lanee ol about 
R''. S lak’iiM to be met from Ib m vr i'dimi- . 

A iirogff'.ssive administration needs expanding 
re.vmiiies to meet llu' meiv.ising df iuaiuls (or e\])endi- 
lui'f' but m view of wh/d ! ha\ ' stated, oia ff'veaiiu* 
position i’equin*H ( h'se ami lon-taiit watclmig. At- 
tempts have, J thin!,, to In made to ,,i(oeas(‘ our 
rovouu(‘S ill ordtn’ to oi able to provide the funds 
m*eessarv tor vare'us *in)>ro\ oujt'nl im'asures. At 
pnssmil, mil Rupee i'oht. amount-; to Its. 35i.‘l2 
lakhs again.st wlm h Wf' will hav< "el. aMih' by 30th 
.luiie 1920 a sum id LR. 1 Id lakhs tovvauL tfu' S^i^king 
Fimd, The md Raipet' Deir* .it orfvsont i,s thi'refore 
Rs. 238 lakhs only, \V'‘ have to ri'plaec nur short - 
t(wm loans by a f'onver.’.i )n loan of haig euneney 
and a« the markel rate of uderest is showing a toil- 
doiiey to go down and long-li'rm loans also are coming 
into favour, we may avun ourselves of the opportunity 
for convemion very soon. H is possible' to spread the 
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pmsoni ovor a lonsi; ])('riod l)y Hoatiiiia; a frf»sih 

loan bfaritijr a miKib lower raU^ of hitoivst. Kvon 
l.aking iiit-erost at 0 per cent (tbo actual rate will, 
in all likelihood, be much les^) and Sinkin{> Puiul at 
4 per cent, tlio yearly eonlnlMitioii recpiired frniu tlie 
{fcnxn’a! nwcaiucH to wipe* ofT tins d<d)t in *li) years 
will not e\eta^<l lis. IH.o hikliH. Instead of this, 
w<i are now setting aside anintally^ a sum of Us. 42. ‘19 
lakhs to moc^t tin* eharges botli lor interest and Sinking 
Fund. (H this suiii, it sivnis pos-uhle to divert over 
Its. 20 lakhs tow'a.rds rnakiuir provision tor new 
(\ipjta) Works Kiieli as, th<‘ High Jj<*vtd (kinal about 
the starting of winch luery one is agreed, and tor 
'KUtie of t'h" nation Inidding ac^tivities wiiieh are 
inadecpniUdy provided tor at prescml. 11 v encouraging 
.such activities, Wf will he putting lieart into thc‘ jinople 
and imlireetly aiding the future growth of St.i,U‘ 
Rf* venues. 

'The 7 f»er cent loan ol 1921-22 amouritiriL^ to Its. 
19 o.ri 7 lakhs is e- payable in 1991 -.‘12 wlien il is ex- 
pected a sum of Its. 29 laklis will he n'kevsed trcuii the 
<lehl. s(*rviec‘. I tlnnk it nec<'Nsua’v t.o {iiiliei]>a 1 e the 
ndease of tiie greater portion ol sum b\' making 
arrangements for the c'onvc'rsion ot the* loan m good 
time* or for raising a new Jong-tenau loan to repay 
tlio hahuKU" (»t the old loan. 

(lonsidmcsl c'ollectively , tie* State jiropertk's «o t.ir 
ereahni arc* {laying a reasonable return. The loan 
m cjviest ion was raiscMl to crcsit.e new' |jropert-y although 
that jau't ieiilar nropi'rl v may n d he paving so soon. 
After H or Id veara, tin* property in fpjestion may also 
begin to fiay ami when that time nrnvc's, the g<*nf*i!d 
rev<'nut‘H 1 IIJVV not lia.ve any d<‘ld. eliu*gc*K to meed, on 
its aee.ount. 

You will agi'w it would not. he right to make the 
{ireHc'nt generation share all the burdens leaving to 
the next generation only the (mjoyment of the Ik'iielits 
aoenung rnim thcv-ic* works. ,W<‘ ha.\e to view the 
works as a whole*. ()n this cpiestion, wliicli is m*ei\'ing 
the earnest eonsiderat ion of (lis Higlnie.ss’ (hivcrii- 
ment, your \ i(‘Ws and adv'ica* will ho very w'l'leome. 

I may assure you that His llighiu'ss’ (lovc'rnrneut 
are most anxents to liud lunds trom some source 
Ol' other to bedp the peo|>l<‘ m their c^eoiiomie activities 
and social lK*t torment. JVnding arrangom<*nts for 
ivleasing soni - of the funds at present devoted to debt 
charges, we. havii decided, as ivinatkcHl already, !»> 
make a sum ol Ks. H Ju.kh.s availahl** at once for this 
purpose and to rm*et tlm same loj‘ tin* present from 
lleservo Funds, 'riii* follow i;ig .U’c the {uineijval 
meai'^ures lor which additional grant,'' are nn-luded in 
the iu*\t year’s Imdvyt : - 

1 . A grant of lls. 1 , 20,901 l '-. made for meeting 
part ot the suhvemt ions promised to tiu*. Ihnigalore 
chty Muniei})ality for tlu' nrqiroveuieiit, of its Water 
Works. 

2. An allotment of its. 9,00, IH)0 is included for 
e.i.rrying out the* second instalment of irnprovaunents 
to the Water Wm-ks <,l the Mysoi'i* (aty. 

9 , FvU' tin* a iditio'val re(|uir‘*mmit.s of the Fducatiou 
Dcijiartmout, a lumji sum jimv ision of Rs. . 50,000 
is made. 

4 . The jircsent setah* of {la-y of Sub* Assistant Surgeons 
has lor a long time* been n. juesenled to Ixi iriadecpnitc? 
and a resolution wa>s also moved and carrieil some-time 
back in tiu' l^ngislative (^>unc*il iveommeTuling an 
imax)iVHo of pay to these ollieiaLs. A provision of 
Rs. 10,000 is made for giving c'flect. to this resolution. 

5. Till* {UX'sent scale of ])ay of the* several units 
of the Army is low and it has been found dilliciilt 
tc> attract moruits of the {iropcr type. Some im- 
pvovement of the scale is a pressing measure and i 


provision of Rs. 50,000 for the Army and a similar 
amount for the Falace Military are accordingly in- 
cluded in the budget. 

0. A proposal is uiidea* etmsidcraiion for installing 
a plant for (;r(*osotiiig limbc'i* .sleepers uudet the super- 
vision of the* F(»re.sl l)e{>art.m<mt by making use of the 
tar t<» be MUjiplied by the Bhadravati Ircm Works. 
A sum of Rs. So.OOO iH iiieUul€*d in the budget for this 
purpose. 

7- A })rovi8ion ol lls. 1.90,000 is made for improving 
the saiiit iry condition of towns, other than Myson.^ 
and Bangalore, foi- which then* is a crying need. 

H. Athmtion to ^'anlt^ry iniprovemeiits of tJic 
Villages IS anot.h(*r iirgc'ut need and a {irovision ♦>! 
Rs. I,90,00tt is aeeordiTiglv made* under rural reeim* 
^.truet ion, 

9. Measuies ot <*eonomi<' development have not 
been actively juirsiKd tor some time past ; a provision 
ot R.m. 1,00,000 mmh* tor making a lK*giiimiig to- 
w.ards the resiimntion ol th(‘se activities. 

Ilk An allotment ot Rs. 1,20,000 is m.‘ul(‘ for Malnml 
Inijirovemeiils, and ttu* ii.su. d jiruvision for ojienmg 
new dis{)ensanes in flu* Meclica.l and N’clennaiy 
Hepartinents is included in Un.s provision. 

lUxpcn'tiinrv nKtjrom Jir><('rr('s. 

99ie outlay on the IMiadra Ihoject is met from 
the hug.ition ('apil.if B.(‘.serv(*. d'he eomhiri<*<l 
grant for the Wafei Woiks of the Bungalow* 
aii<l Aly.soie < 'ity AluHU’!palilies amounts to Rs. 4.25 
Jakh.s Mild in vi-wv of tlu.s fact and aKo ot the* 
nou-ieeurruig cli.nach*!’ oj this charge jt is jiropo.si'd 
to {jiovidi* lor it from thi* Si«‘eial Be, serve to the 
e\t<*nl permitted by tin* halcnee ol tins lesmve, 
'riic amount .it cu-dit of Hu* Famine liisiiraiu'e Fund 
wdl he B.s, 09 lakhs at the beginning ot next year and 
it IS piojiosed to utilr/a* a {lail ol th(‘ mten*'-^! r(‘ali/(5d 
on ihe investments held on lx liall of this fund for 
original iirjgation work'^and Hu* lestoialion ol imiioi’ 
hanks as tin* exficiuhlur* on lhi*,s(‘ wiirks will, m eirecl, 
h(* a. lorm of insuivnu t* aL!atn.sl, (anum*. 7’fie lohil 
expeiulitun* to he met from lh(‘s(* (fin'c rest‘rve'! 
aiiiouni*- to ah'Uil Rs. S lakhs. 

(!af>iUU Worti'i, 

The })rogramm(* ot (kijulai Wt>iks loi* lU'xt year 
jU'ovides for a grant ol nearly R,'.. .“>() latfis, Tht* 
bulk of this jnovisioii is tor the Seventh liLstallation 
Works of tln^ Fleeincai lJ(*)>ai’tnu)nt which are in 
lull swing. A sum of 11, s. 10.. 5 lakhs is [irovided 
for th<* ixrislinarajasagara Dam and a similar 
amount tor tiie o{)en line reipiireiuents ol R,ail- 
ways worked b\ Ihivernmeiit and by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway (’oiujiany. 

,'! d lit in t /;c Racord. 

I will now i’(‘fer to some of tin* salh'ut fo.itiires 
111 regard to 1 lie admunstratum siiui* you last met in 
Session. 

Re I '( N It V Depart m et/L 

The seasonal conditions during th** year were 
geimrally lavourahle all over the State excejit in 
parts of ihe Tumkur and Kolar Di.striets. Relict 
measures were, continued in these tracts and a sum 
of Rs. 74,200 was .spent tor takkavi loan.s, gratuitou.s 
relict and towards tank maiiitenanee and otlier im- 
firovcment vv'irks. 

The wdiole. t|ue.sti(ai of .su.sj)(*nsion and remission 
of wet assessment on tank inigated lands was carefully 
oxaminotl by Oma'rrune.nt. and rovised rules I'cgulating 
the grant or remissions wee* istjuisl in October 1925. 
Ill aefjordaiice witii thc.se rule.s,- remissions to the 
oxtent of Rs. 99,402 wen' sauetionod during the year. 



A littlo over Us. D0,()00 was also sanotiotuMl fiM 
reHtoration work in the distriots aftof UMl by Hk 
floods o{ 192i-"25, X should not omit li> nitutioo 
tho commfMidablc work dori''* by the (-onti’al X'lofxi 
Relief Comiriittoo in thin uonncetion. Tho s])o(uul 
thanks of <»ovornrneut are duo to tlie n(»n-(>rti<.ial 
members of the C<uumiltee who so willingly <M-o|»e- 
rabid witli < Govern meat in bringing jirompt rrihd 
to the suttenirs. The Commit tee has timshed its 
laboum and the question of how best to utiliM' the 
uns[H‘ni balance of Rs. .'>5,000 at tiu'' <bspf>sal nt tiie 
(^>lnmitt<H‘ IS under eonsideratjon. 

H Ujric4tXtnral Deparlitienl. 

'J'he ('ollee ('ess Bill having been passed into law, 
rules for the levy, (collection and afimiuistration t>l 
the (!ess wei\‘ issued. Work on tlu^ Kxpen- 

meiital Station at. Balehonuur is makiusi saiisfae 
tory progress. 

I hav<5 alrefldy r< fonvd to tlu‘ spi^euil giant san< - 
tioned for the pmvhase ol sinum for inoeulatuig 
oat 1 1*' against niulorjx'^st Avhieh broke out in a s<"\ej • 
furm in sevm'al parts oi the Stab' during tin* y<'i5. 
(Toveniment liave iimh'r (M)nbunplal ion ih<‘ (piestion 
ot nianufaetnrjiig the te4»rinn ha'ally 

|l’ah'r-sapy>b/ to (hi.ies u/W '/’.uetos. 

SehoMies for the unprovc'mont <»l the Bangalore. 
Mysore and Sliiniogu VVater-supply we-n' sanetiorie<! 
during the year. A Committee with Sir M. Vis- 
vesvaraya as Cliajrman, has been const) tilted lo 
invostigatr lltoroughly the (piestion of Bang.don' 
Wa.ter-Mipply and to suggest nieasuri's toi it.s 
jiernutnonl uuprovement. (iovernriK'nt have also 
k(‘pt 111 view th(* ({ueslion ol iniprovjiig the iviter- 
Mujiply m oiliei important towns in the StaU‘. 
Unring tli'’ st'ar, scheme-, lor the sup]>ly of wab'i* 
to Kaiasa, Mudigere ami (diilahlrug wi'ie sanctioned, 
and simdar projects for I.)odba.lia|mr, 'I'ankeiv, Yeda- 
tor<‘, Whib'fudd a.nd MaJvalliare rs'eiving atbmtioii. 

Ji)((ucalion, 

llte budget grant lor the hMmation Deparl- 
moni- was Hs. tS.Iltt lakhs, ol wlmh, a siini ot 
lis, H.Ot) lakhs represents th(' allotmonl trom local 
cams and <*outribu1.ions from local bodie.s. in order 
to meet the growing demand tor high school edueatiun, 
two High Schools wer<' ojiened at N<uijangud and 
Tirthahalli, bi'sjdes additional seel ions m .several of 
the existing High Schools. Some more High Schools 
will bo neoiiod, but the work of expansion luus ne- 
cessarily to be adjusted to the funds available. The 
S.vS.L.C. syllabus was ('ompli^tuly revised and intro- 
dimed into all the High Schools. Provision for t.he 
teaching of \oe.ational courses and commercial sub- 
jects was also made in sevi'ial of the High Seiiools. 
The Mysore Jtistrjct Board has agreed to the levy ot 
oduoation cess during the year and jiioJudnig tlu.-: 
district, six out of the eight districts .'ire now iovymg 
the ces.s. 'JTi<* total amounts sanctioned from ccs- 
funds from the beginning till now cover an annual 
roijurnng ox|iendiiure of Rs. 2.(i0 lakhs, and witli 
this sum, it has been ]jossibl(' b) convert .52 ineoniplett' 
Middle fSchouls into Middle rfchools of the new tyjs', 
72 Primary Schools into Jrieom))lete .Middle Schools, 
to open 15G I'nimary Schools and eonve.rt 7t>.*f Aided 
schools into (lovernmmit instil utioiis. The Adi 
Karnataka Boarding Home ai Bangalore was ex- 
panded so as to provide for 80 students at an additional 
cost of Rs. 0,000. 

M fj^ore 1 7 ni versii y. 

The problems connected wdtb University educa- 
tion in India have enbm^d on a now phase, ami 
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Mysore ha.s shanxl in the ge)u>i';il mo\cineiit. Thesi' 
problems may hv suiunu'd uj) lunler two ma,in 
heads, tho.se rt'lating to t on.sf itulaomd type, and 
those relating to thi^ orgaiii/ation ol lue.ulties ,ind 
courses of .study, Umh'f the lirst, tlu' uiov.'inent has 
h(wn generally towards till' ftHh'ral tc.u hae; ly|K' wi(h 
4’onstitiiont or ineorpora.(ed eollngos jo <inc or uiuiv 
(University <‘eutivH, and umhu- tlu' ^»aond, towards 
<»riginal deve.lopment-i wlmh adapt tlic riuversitv 
courses and faculties to tiie n'souicr- and eapabiblk'.s 
of the eount)^ and the ]>eop)c. 

The Univcr.sity ot My.sore has l>een .-.tendily f^>llowiiig 
this two-fold ])ath ever .-imce its )ncc]»t(oii. Ibicently, 
the University ha.s added a Medical Kacully and a 
Medical (5‘»lleg«‘ with «l Degree as well as a Diploma 
Hvainination, a di']»artiui nt <>1 ti aclung in ihi' Univei- 
.sity (k)Uege of Ai ts jit M y.sore, a dejiartme.ib of Bleetri- 
cal Kugineering in tlic Uinvc'c- iiy (kilh'gi' ol ICngintMu- 
ing at P*an5ajore, .ind c.ei’taju important and much 
needed exteii'-ioiis of the seieuee jn.slalla.(ions in the 
Unive.i*8ily ('ollege ol Se-ienec! at Ihvngaitire. I'ndei 
iiuraamslie- studies, the traiisier ol th(' Aielueologieal 
Department to this l’niN«*rsity ha a helped ti* link uj> 
.irelueologieal and e|)igraphie studies with tin eourse.s 
of history, and tliat to givi a truiv regional bent to 
our hisiorh'al studies. Besides, scholars have l)een 
sen! abroad, in view ot the iiigeiit ni'ed lor new (‘ourscs 
lor .\ppUed Si'icnco and 'rochnology in one diieclion 
and Indologv' and (hdture llistorv in anoLhei'. Niwv 
M.it he.inatical and Stati.stical courses ha\ e been starbai 
in e.onncction with tfie di'partimMit.s of M.il hemal a s 
and I'jxixn'imenta! l^sy<•hoU»gy. whieh will piaci* then 
studu's on a e.oncri'b^ re„dist)c lotditig. 

J will not go rurlher int*» tlvs)' technu'.il laatlers, 
but so much IS necessary to draw [nililie at.bmtion to 
the kind ot jiioneei \vi*rk w hicli Mysori' has I'ccently 
aitempU'd in th(' licid ot t’mveisity education. A 
gro.d. deal ol reoiganr/.'ition woik has !x,'en •already 
.iceompbshed. And this House will l>v‘ lutercsbal in 
loannng that, wntli a .sound economy in adtninist ration, 
it has Ikh'U pos.sihhi to lin.iiue .dl ihe.st' lU'W de\elop- 
meiils, both extmisivi .ind inb'U' iM' in eli.ivacb'i, with 
praiTically th(‘ same amount ol Slate giant, as was 
enjoyed by llie I’niversilN sonre five \e.iis ago, e/,- , 
seven lakhs of rupees mou' or lii-.s. 

All the.se dcvelojiments lutvi' been nou hioiight to 
.1 head in the sclu'rnc ol Cinveisilv lieoigaiii/iation 
whicli has bt'oo passcfl by the Senate afb'i pi'olouged 
and matun*. deliUn-at uai, and plaetal Ik'Ioic ilu (Joi- 
eniment. The twai hnidainenta! |U)nds in that 
scheme are tiio instituliou .>t Iniermediuti Uol!egf*s 
uid lnt.(‘nn<sbat(> (loiirses in jtkna. ol tlu I'Msting 
Kniianci' Sv*etion, and tin* ojicning out ot vaiious 
technological l>iplonia ( -onises foj imp<iitiug a praeti- 
<’a.l .seientitie training in \anous ind’i^ln.'d and ,»gn 
'ultinuj jiui-suits for whicii i.. 'litii'’ .ind i. 'sources 
exi.sl in the* Slat< . 

The Hiitranie I'our.'.e in.nks no de limti .st;ig«i in 
Ihc edacational curi'imilnm. Tlic stude.ib! who gei 
through tlio e_*ourse of nine m.uillis and diop oil do not 
advance much bevond the ‘.‘(on<la»\ st.'ge'; e^veri 
theisi'i who jaiss <ire not •i('e»'g’ii'/cd ior purjio.ses ot 
admission (<» proh'ssioinil ( oiu.se.s oi geiu'ral graduate 
e*our.-.es outside the State. 

Ttie fntormediaU' C'oiu>..*s, as pkoneal by <h(‘ ^Jni- 
vorsity, will postpone the dropping otf ol .-lude-nts by 
a. year and jirovide alternativv' groujw to abvnit. 2,000 
lo 2, .500 sliideiit.s, suiU*d to 1 neir aptitudes and inter- 
I'sts. This, it is expcct<'d, will (qieu to our ymmg 
men a wider range* of training in leehnohigieal and 
proh'ssiemal eeiUegevs a.s w('U as in Hie iorni of poat- 
intcrmediat.e clipt<)ma courses, and thus help ultimate*ly 

F 
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fo eyfcaMish a v^arioty of agn* ultural and iiiclustnal 
occiniatioiiy in thn (rountry. Such a.r(‘ th<- airn^ o| 
the exUuidt'd "^iuid diversirir<l liihuauiMlicle Course 
ilppl•()v<^d by the Senate and [tlaeed ludore thi; (h»vern- 
monl. It js calcidated t.i ivlv'cve UniMU'sity Kdii- 
cjit.i(»n from its prcHinit pailoic. slilo, ind will j;o l.ir 
to rriicvi* the congest ion in tli'* thaiinci o! puri' Ictti'rs 
and j)urf‘ science wliich swa'lls the ratiUs ot Iht, mi* 
omphiyed with riisulliiisj; social and tM-onuuuc di, Boeder. 

These Diploma (Nuinses arc c.oiileniplahal lor several 
branches of Apx>licd S( leni '* and 'IVchnolo^^y, mciudni;!; 
(Uiemical and iMicineennj/ T(’ciiin*!ouy, Applied 
Ciietiiistry and Aericnllairc. They will ('Viend ova-r a 
year or IS months aflcr ilie lanupletioii ol the l'ro])i- 
raiory IntiTiuediate (\)iu‘sc : Ic'Ctiircs and l.il^oraf (uy 
work will be provided in (hci Llriii (o -aiy (Sdlei^es o! 
►Science and Enjiineerinp’. and ])ric tical (rnnumin the 
workshops, fiM‘b>ri(‘s am I farms. 

'riie Simatc is. of tiie opini«on that the e.nfire e\[)endi- 
turc on tin' Ucoimani'/ation Sclanm' ae pH.-^sed by ihmu 
can be .spread over a number oi yeaiv. The lull 
scheme us mven Mill come iiit.o operation jn the litth 
year aftei- the starthm of the lnU‘rmc(liat(' (\)ni\u''s, 
and tlie proposa.) ot the Sena1(‘ is 1o open tin. .luiiior 
Inlermediak* I-lasse.s in July Ib27. tSovornmenl have 
decided to accept this r<'comrm'ndati(m oi the Senate. 
But it will be jiossibl*' i.o 'j;i\v etlmd lo the scheme m 
successive parts ami in scliudml bram-lies oi study. jI 
desired* and also to graduate its woHong aciordtug to 
the resourci's that may be available to lh<‘ Stall*. 

Krishudi (( jo.'>n(^ard. 

(knning to tUi.])ital VV<»i‘ks, I have to .vt.ab' that 
the W'ork of ■ raising t)ie Kuslmaiajasagua l).^im 
to its full eonlcmplaied levid ol Bh) f(‘ct is pio- 
gressing saiisfacto' ly. Tlu' sii}>plic.s available .it tin* 
])msont storage ]c\cl of lOti h***! ire .“^unieicnt lor 
irrigating a. blth* over bU.dlMi a.er<'.s as agaui.1 a- 
total of' 1 20,1)00 acre.', when (lie storage* is ‘.ncrea^cd 
to 124 feet. Tlu* question ot developing irrjgattoii in 
the Caiiv^tny Valley i*» receiving nttinition, and detailed 
plans and estimate.*, lor the cMavation of tin- High 
IjOVoI ('anal at a,n estimated cost of Its. It.V) hikhs ai'e 
un(i(‘r exanunalioii. 

Hxt'ihi'dy.'i 

1 hav(‘ already refmred to tlie im]ninemcn( in ihc 
revenue eariuug.^ of th<‘ Kaihvays, Vltcmjits by 
the thqiaitment to reduce the working t'\j>ens(*s 
have been succcsslul, .so that the latio ol workiim 
expenses Ut ,gro.‘^s re<<*ipls during tin* vear will 
Lm' about 07 .i), w’liii’h compares very imourahiy 
with the ratio in tin* p’vvioii". tliioe years, 'j'hc 
Nanjaiigud-CUuimrajnagar llailw ay construction which 
was started during the y<uir nearing completion, 
and conditions bt‘ing lavoiirabii** the lino should be 
ojien for traffic by the end of July nc.\t. (iovermuont 
have decided to follow the jiolicy adopted by the 
(tovemment of India, on the leeoimm'mialiou of the 
Ackwortli Committee, in regard to the iinancmg 
of District Board Kailways, and have sanctioned the 
Kadur-Cdiilanagaliir Kaihvay on the undci-staiidmg 
that Uovernment will ]n’ovide the funds for the eoU' 
struction of the lino, and the District Buaixl will 
guarantet'. the Government against Josses in working. 
The< construction of this Ihie wdll be eommoiu?ed as 
soon as po.ssible. The I'csumjitiou of work on the 
Shim oga-Arasaiu line, which involves the construction 
of a new bridgi^ over the J’unga rivi'r, is also under 
contemplation. The oonsiruetjon of other lines, tor 
wdiich there is eijually strong (Imnanrl. can only be 
considered ivheu our financial resouictis pt*rmit. As 
a result of the reduction in the working exjieuses, it 


may lie po^rfililo to give some relief to third class 
passengers, (iovi'rnnient are looking into the matter* 
and hope shortly to ]mss orders rcfliieing the third 
el.if,s tari*.M. 

, Irrhjatiov. 

/\moug the larger irrigatiou worL*^ under pro* 
gvess, the lu'.'d w<irks ami the lirsi ItiJ- miles of 
the llight Bank Ghannel ot tin* Bluulra Ameut have 
been eoinpl<‘Ud, and His Highne.s.s tlu' Maharaja was 
grai'ioiisiy'- pleasi'd i.o o])(*n the anenit on the 1 2th 
mr^lant. Al*out 1,000 acres oi land w’dl lx* biought 
immediately undei irrigation. The Sowianga tank 
work Ims bt*en eomplei 'd ami \\0 excavaiion of the 
High Te%<'! C'aiial is in progress. If miles of the channel 
having been eonipietod and water allowed for irriga- 
tion. Ropau's to <h<- bridge across the Tungabhadra 
arHanlmt, v\hieh \\a.s damaged during the Hoods in 
192 1-25, IS nearing coinitli^lion and wilt lx* open to 
(r.illie slioiHy. \Vi(h a view to eusur(‘'moie eifieieut 
and ipiieker methods ol restoration ot tanks, u Tank 
Surve\ Division h us b(X‘ii rcjci'iitly <’onst.it ub'd to 
eolleet ne<‘t*ss.uy data iiml ^nvjiare a suitable pro- 
gramme oi lestor.jtion and im|)rov<‘menl work. 
Among oth< e important original works, 1 may mention 
ihe eonsiMution ot a bridgi* a^;ro,ss the Gan very and 
tin*. Kabl'im near J'.-Narsipur and tlu* eonstnuition 
of a reseiviijr .u io.-'s the Kunuidvati near Anjanapur. 
Both t.lms.' piojeets have be<‘n jnvi'stigated, and 
Gv»Vermnenl piopose to undertake them as soon as 
possible. 

li] h 'Hit I’rt i ( f>c jta rt m an t. 

In leg.ird to thi* .utivilies of the Kliietrica) 
Departim'iil, I may mention that during tin* iir.'Jt 
H> monllis of tin* year, there were H additions to 
]x.>wer jn.'.lailaliuns, and bOO lo hgiiting installations, 
iiringiiiL’ the total number of tbesi* mslaJIat ions 
lip to date to 29t) and S,9t)4 rebjx'ctjvely. The 
work eourieet(*d wit.b th(* Seventh Installation 
whii'h JN ( Xpected to generate aihhtional energy to the 
exleiil <4 14,901) H.B. is in full swing. Orders tor 
aiinosi all the )na(‘-lunery required have lx*en jilaeed 
through Hu* Stores Ihirehaise (’ommjttec, and the 
eonsl ruction ol buildings is well in progri'ss. The 
Bangalore Transnus.sion lanes have be,en thoroughly 
remodelled and service rendered more (dhciorit. The 
que.stioii ot extending jiower Hup])lie.s to important 
towns along tlm mam IranAtnission sy.stem such as, 
Bowringj[H-*t, Vi'lahaiik.i, Ivaukanhalli, etc., is receiving 
attention, as also the question of making eleetne 
pow'cr available at ehea]> rates to raiyats willing t.o 
instal ])umping plants on the banks of the Arkavati 
tor irrigation inirposes. The rate lor power charged 
to small industrial concerns has been reduced from 
tw'o annas to annas for consumption up to and 
including 20 H.B. The Government have lately 
ordered that no meter hire be levied where the power 
consumed is 0 points or less per month. These iv^- 
duction.s will, it is hotxal, secure to the small conauinem 
the mueh-necd(*f] relief they have betm ywaying for. 

Hhadramti Iron Worlcs, 

Jn ihe early part of the year n)2n-2G, the output 
of pig iron and by-products wws affected by mon- 
soon couffitions and the prices underwent a. rapid 
decline. Towards Octolx^r, the lo-sses rose to seri- 
ous proportions and the situation called for apociai 
measures. 'I’he loss on operation during the half- 
year ended 3 1st December 1925 amounted to 
ks. 1,88,827, and that due to the fall in the value 
of the stock on account of rapid decline in 
prices to Bs. 1,04,386 more, making a total loss of 
R.k. 2*93,213 for ihi^ half-year. During the current 
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half-year, tlie w<»rkini> lias improved and it i-. nni 
expected that thciv will be any appn'ciabk^ . 
Since OedoU'L- bust, dra!!.tic (scommiies b.-f,i 

ciffecb^d in all sec,tioiis and special stc[>s lalcn U* 
im))rovc the ()at]mt. The coat of ctjUection ol nw 
matcM'iais was' consnlcrably reduced and. i,in* owl nut 
ol the turiiac(‘ raided to iis full critimate*l ea})ac!t . 
Tli(^ various measure's of iuiprovcmen' au'l » vr I 
imluctiou took some time to ykdd the hill i-e-.ubK 
For a ])criod of six months from IMovembe? (o 

\[)rd !l)2t», the entire staff of tlu^ Woil '' mm] 
lor(.!,eo a share of their emoluments ranjnu',' ioiwi t),| 
to 10 per cent. The spirit of self-sacrdict‘ disjii i .ef! 
by them deservoa s[^»cial iec(jgnitiou. 

Dunujj; tlie next year, l.e., I02()-27, th. tbi«*e , wh 
sidiary plants, the Pipe Poundrv, th'^^ Alcohol lUtm.iu 
Plant, and tlic Tar Distillal ion Plant, u’*e c\[>ect-'l to 
Ix’ in full opei'ation and t(* yield addition. d i< 

The, operatiogs of the mam plant wdl piot)a.bly be 
nitiintained at its pn'sent level and it is not Idvidv 
there will b<* any loss t‘veii if the present h.w nooL. i. 
rates eontinuiu Almo.-l the <‘ntir(‘ current ontjnn 
was sitld during the first lialt-yi^ar and <i .>iniilai I'a.ub 
IS anticipated during the second halt-ye;*?-. 

The Hoard of Alanageineiit have recintly i.s.-.u''d .1 
statement, which gives a <*lear aeerjwnt oi tlu' jwrsei.' 
situation. I visited Hhadravati n'centl , and found 
that stea.dy proiinvss is beinii made m evei v diMsd-.oit. 
'riie situation ot th(‘ iron imlustrv all the world <t\< 1 
has Ua'ii very unsatisfactory of late and our W<»rlv" 
are in no worse position than .similar euncerns else 
whore. 'PIk* following e.xtrat^t from a special rev m‘W 
oi the Iron and Steel 'Prades m (treat Kritain 111 1112.) 
jniblislKMl by Messrs. Wm. -lacks <fe ('o., ol London, 
wdl jirobalily be of spr'cial value in this connection .- 

“ Hy long years of a dc]Mession nupr« ccdeidcd in 
modern industrial history, the vil'ilily •)! the Hntisli 
Iron and Steel tradr* has lierm reduced to a low tdiL 
Th<‘ li([aid assets and ciu-^h nwo vi's ol tlu' inosi 

])owerful ot the gnsit iron and steel (smiiunes ha\ • 
lieon exhausted, not only hav('. no dividends bemi 
eariusl but heavy losses h ive been meuriv.l : yet m 
spite ol all the saeritiees, jjrodnetnm has still lurtlii r 
declined during the past \(‘m. Such plant a'^ h.i^ 
been operated has only been ke])t gviing at a los.*. 
The plight of the iron a-nd .steel nidii..d.ry is mo, 
recognized as a luatter Joi gravt* national concern." 

\Vlnl<* such IS the cxfKmicnee in the most advamssl 
industrial country in the world, there is ^^ver^ n ason 
to be satisti(‘d with the progmss made in th<' workjm- 
of this new' underta-king during the dd'lieiilt turn 
through which it i.s passing. The full benetit ol this 
progress will be visible when the world condition s 
improve and there is a substantia! reciwerv in the 
iron and steel trades. 

Admin istrai Ira E JJi c ic nc y. 

Gentlemen, Ibis is necessarily a luirried review' 
of the position of the administration in the prin- 
oil>til Departments. 1 realize, as well as anybody, 
that the machinery of administration iieed.s some 
repairs and readjustments here and tlioiv. Scrij) 
tory work must bo cut dow'n, and real construc- 
tive! work must be increased in all public, office^. 
I have cveiy assurance tliat the oflieers f)f the 
Oovemmont will eo-o^)orate wholehearted I ni re 
ducihg unnecessary coiTcspondeiiec and in celtiiig 
things done by prompt pcraonal attention. It is 
generally complained that we Indian, s hav** yet to 
earn a name for busiiKmlike habits .ind ox[>cditif)us 
disposal of jiapers*. ff the officem of the several 
departments, in all the various grades, will rcmemtier 


thi.'^ and pul Iciw'ard guMtiO diiiniMwe ni atl''mling 
llmir nmliiK' work, ui>t oidv wdi iinKh Iw' gainofl 
therein' for our L^'enerai reimi .O loii, as w<>ll as for the 
advanfago t)’’ the jioblie. but luLuh irlief will also be 
.dforded to i,he Government, m) >h;it they < ould a])ply 
taieiuselves wnth a Irem* iiinid l<. (In Isuget v(ue.''tionfc, 
cold routing tlu m. 

Sonir f.nnjr (>/<(:.s7o>e s*. 

How thc'^e puesiion.^ aie; gi'owMiisi both in mnn- 
Ik'I' ami eompioMly miiMi iiidte.d lie patent to every 
om , With <‘ le.li ytsti'. oir rosp' iuMhih. !<•> haV(‘ 
been wiikinnu, and no! the Leiea uiijioi 1 nut. ol 
them a.ro onr moral responsi biiitie.s a.s a modem 
and [mnrressiv e Indian State. A large and e.iger 
world w’atehimr onr work iun-e, looting ti»r 
encourapemeiit oi w.iijinm, aeic-rduig a'^ we do 
w\ il or ill. Hat Widei mlei',.st„s than those ol Aly.sore 
iire mvulvaul m tlu^ soi - oi reputation l.liat we, sne(;eed 
)» wnining^mre. VVe have to cveit ourselvi's to tin* 
iUoi,i.si in every dime, lion m order to mamtani liie 
good name ol out State, to rar.i' jts pr(‘.‘-tige ahioad, 
and t.o ad<l to its leitown a.- a. Irumd ot all progres- 
.Mivc mov(*meiit..'.. Heiore long, tlu* ipierition ol devising 
a mode ot lilting iii Mysore, among tlu' ludhin States, 
in die geiH'iM! '^ehento ot Jndi.in ( iov'crnnu.nt will havi* 
to t)e eunfutleied : and as eoniiei t* d with it, there is 
(he question of si'eurinv .sali.shmtoiy .‘iiiaiigenumts 
lor the fan* t.ri'atnu'nt oi Mvsori' in lici e\ti‘i-n.d eon- 
<‘eniH. 'Pins is not ihe ot eiision tv)*' me to go int<» the 
tletails of the.si' qiJi‘slaoti‘'’, and 1 numtion thorn here 
only to iiidieah^ tlu fua-gn jt uih* ol tlu' ta.sk that Jio.s 
be lore u,*^. 

111 eonclu.sion, I eumiol but addi’css to you a 
lew words rinn'o personal in .aibjeet and ti'chng. 

I am grateful t.o His Highness lor the opptirt unity 
now' allorde»l im* oi remle.nug widei scvice to him 
and to his people. 1 leaard the olhee ot Dewan le.ss 
a.s an ajipmntnumt than as a gieal mission ol patiiotii- 
scrviei*. To Hi'-? liiglini'ss, 1 am bound by gratitude 
and Ijfe-long aibahon. H la a])[)ioval of am h .service 
as I may render tlie Slate is ot paramount woi'tb to 
mo, and it can be .sceiirod onlv b\ p.i.tiiait j.ibom 
lor tlu' jirospenly and the hafipiucsa oi the poojiu* 
ot Mysor<‘. I assuie y<m, gmitk'rnen, th. 1,1 tlu biboiii 
shall' not, bo biokmg "-i niv part, nor (he .sympathy 
that alone cun give ji. ihi' right, direction ; and I pra,> 
al-!v)lortbe chat and unvaiying vision through which, 
desjiite hum.in wa.akiic.^s a.nd the uitrai t.ibdity oi 
liuman atfains, tlu* i<l<'al luts ]»o\ve.r to dominate the 
"•mallest deeds of men. One migbi/ well be daunted 
by a , sen.se of the res] ion si biiitie.s of thi.s ollie.c and of 
one’s own lumtattons. i>ut this is no individual 
effort. Without your sympatliy and HU{>poT*t, g(*ntie. 
men, individual effort would be fuiitc, but working 
togctfiOT, W'o eamiot fail. 1 have perfect eoiilideiice 
that we ahull thus wank t(»gether. J’liiM eonfidonoe 
IS based parti v upon the obviou.sly siru'ere and earnest 
expressions oi good wishes which 1 liave received 
tarn reproRcntativ es of all classes among you, but 
its essential fouudatioM is my knowledge of your 
patriotism and ot my own. 

W^e dclibiirate amidst many difli(*ulties, but tbe8<‘ 
meitdy aceentuate the greatnt'ss ol our oiJiiortitni ty. 
Wo have a fortunate States foTtunate in the nobility 
and wisdom of its Ituler, in the eliaraeter an<f homi>- 
geneity of its jieople, in its vast inituTal and other 
resources, almost untouched, but ours to develop. 
B’ow lands are so ready to n^ypond to effort, if the 
effort be wise find strong and steady and united. 
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(ienfclonien, my thoughts look forward, not without 
anxiety, yet with hope iiiid resolution, to the day 
when J shall lay down this ofliee and render my ae- 
(lount. We stand or fall together, you and 1. VVe ait^ 
one in dutj^ and in aim. 1 trust Ave shall also Ik» one 
lu jnrlgmenl. I lind it impossible even in thonghi to 
make a separation ])etweou us, ex(‘epi for one tJ-e- 
moudous ditfcronoe. For a ft‘W hnef years, the 
Dewan })lans and labours, and then his ])laee knows 
him no more ; ho passes and his work is judged. 
Your ofliee as representatives of the people* is for 
ever. Individuals may come and go, but the work 
of this Assembly will eontiinie steadily through tinni 
b(\vond our foresight. In thc'se its earliest years, 
it is you, iudividnally and eolleetively, who areereal* 
aig its traditions. How imjjortant is it, tluui, t(» 


maintain an absolute purity and nobility of policy 
and woid ! And in State affairs, purity and nobility 
simply moan the disinteinstcdness of persons and 
jmrty, creating unity and power, l^ot us by mutual 
friendliness and f.'ood understanding see that the 
ancient vision of a united national life is restori’td in 
its fulness. 1 feel tiiat anyone amongst us, including 
mysedf, who sought to use this Assembly for purposes 
narrower than the universal service of thc^ State, would 
thus dishonour hjs office. If wo, as a State, are to 
aehmve real jirogre.ss and to wun the regard and tin 
approbation ol the outside* world, it is necessary that 
we should always look at things from a national 
standiioiiit and deal witli the problems that fact* us, 
and some that distress us to-day, on lines of eu- 
opeiation, co-paj‘tnor»hip a-nd mutual good-will. 
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The World’s Greatest Power Station. 

By H. J. Shepstone, F^R.G.S. 


W(‘ Jiea.r lo-day lot. ahoul tijo need of 
olie‘i.{> power are! the hlr.sMiiiLis ot ( rieil v. 
At no j)laef ifi tli<‘ \\oi‘l(l ar<‘ .siiolj ina.miilirtaii 
powfo* .stiUion.s to he M'en u, ai Nin.i»ara. 
A( tin* Falls liieinsoives Kkmo are five, two 
on tlje Anieriean side of IIk* river and thri‘e 
on OntUKiian ten it or v. 

’riie av<n‘af>;e dnij) of 'water at tlie Falls, 
undt^r wdiiel) tin' lurhines wiiieli prodinu* tlie 
(‘J(‘etrieii.l (MietiiV ate (iriV('H, is about feet, 
a, rid about siKteen iiorse-power is elfO'ixTei Irenn 
e'veu'v enliie fe’eit of water' passii L' tbrou^li lfie‘ 
nuoliioes. But after jiasrine, over the Falls 
t he' wateu’ nishes derwii ovt'r eat{ira.ets anei rapiels 
lute) Lake Onteirio, drojipiufj ove*i‘ arollui' 
150 b'et/ ill a. eoiujiarativrly sheirt elistane.e. 
Now from a dOO-foeit diop, double tlie |)o\ve*r 
ean Ire eibkdued then freiin a bill oJ 150 b*(*t. 

By liiiernat lounl a<*reenu of tlie* ainenmt eif 
waten* wdiieh may be taken frenn tlie Falls 
for edee-trioal ore j'^y is limite'd, ami it was 
bee^aiise^ erf this fact 1 liat the Hydio-Elee’.trie* 
Power (Vrmmission of Ontario, ^yllo esontrol 1 ho 
three si at ions e>n tin' Oanadian sale of tlie 
river, ele'cided lei lake advantajie of t^ie greater 
dro]) of Wider wdien Iheyv seM, ernt en^ht. velars 
aen) to biiihl lin-ir new jrenver-siation. whieh 
has only just hern e'oinjrleti'd anel wlu're' 
oiuwjiy iv])rewntinpf (>00,0()0 horse-jrower is 
now bedng genera teal. 

It meant, of eenirse, the Inune'ssing of tJre 
Falls, in a nerw way. The Niagara Jtivcr was 
tapped just above tlm Falls at tTipjraw^a, 
at the mouth of the Wed! juul Kivei. Tlie^ 
flow of this si.reani was re^versed by me^ans of 
extemsive dredging fe>r four and a lialf miles 
as far as Montrose. From this jroint a eaiia! 
was built around the Fails for a distance of 


>i<*ar]y nine imhs lo Queemston, em the lowTr 
Niagara Oeirger liene. ern the water’s en'ge, 
ll-e ])ovM’r-s1a.t loll was biiiit anei the' tuJ'biiies 
MO driven liy water falling Iremi a height of 
:w fent. 

It prerved a daring jrif'ce of engiiUH'ring 
v.ork and Irenn flrst to last oven* £8,000,000 
>wi,s e^Xjreneled upon tlie' (‘nte'Tjrrize. Indeed, 
nierre autonia-tiei a,nd me*edianie,al mac]iin(?ry 
were requisitioiuHl in this single, und<*rtaking 
than upon rny other work sinee the digging 
<>{ the Fanania. (.'iinal. The giant sleani 
siiovols used for exciiMcting the canal w(‘re 
tse largesi (Vir made. They weiglii'd from 
5^1) t(» '100 tons a piece. Standing on tiie 
th*or of the ditch th(‘y sunk their mouths into 
llic earth, grabbing (’ight euliic yards of it. 
at a singh* ehew', which they ({('posited into 
railway triuks standii'g on the embariknumt 
seventy led above. With siudi a tool the 
n llur of an ordmaiy honsi could hi^ dug in 
lour minutes. 

Tlie wh()h‘ of the canal floor and sides are 
Ime.d witli conen tc and Ihromdi tliis artificially- 
made channel tin' water is led to a fore-bay, 
or reservoir. H(*n‘ it passes througJi a sciven- 
lieuse, an mgeinouh device lor keeping out ice. 
Ivnerging, it disajipcavs in jamstock laid in 
(jiaimels in the (dff fence. They lead the 
Welter down iJie cliff f(u* a distance of 300 feet 
imo pow(‘r honst' built oi« the vNater’s edge. 
The falling (lolumi'S of wat('r strike* the vanes 
()l the turbines and thus eaese them to revolVe. 
They, in turn, set shafts in motion, reaching 
up to the generators above' which operate the 
dynamos and thus jiroduee the electrical 
energy. After fulfilling its ]Uir]iose the whaler 
passes beneath the power-station into the river. 
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The turbinofi, of w}u<5li thoro are ten, each jmt above the Falls, It may be said to have 
(‘-apablc of prodiicinpj (i(),(HX) horse -power, are reduced the flow over the Falls by about au 
the largest ever eoustrneted. Hut everything iixdi ^ This may seem a very infiuilesimal 
in this now j)Ower-stat ion is on the same amount., but it is nevertheless a fact that 
colossal scale. The gciuiators t urn the scale under the ]yresent treaty Canada has virtually 
at 690 tons ai)iec(^ (iadr heaviest .singh^ ])arts taken lun* allotted aJlowanet^ of water from 
scaling 300 tons. One of the ])robknns was n)ighty Niagara. But from th(\se Falls she 
"'how to cool thes(i immense machines. This is now obtaining a million horse-} )o\ver, ami 
is accomplished lyy })assing (‘old air tlirongli to obtain tjie sanu; ainotmt of energy from 
them and tin; <(uantiiy recpiired may lx* coal would mean tJie c()Tisuin])tioii of twenty 
gauged when it is stated that every ‘Jl| hours million tons of this e.onimodity a year. By 
th<‘ amount of air }xissing tlirougJi a single moans of Irajismitting lines tlie coveted powi^er 
gemn'ator e(}uals its own w(Mgld, namely, is carried to (‘iti('S two hiindiTd, three hundred, 
690 tons ! four hiindrfd and more n^iles away and used 

To produee this out])ut of 600,000 horse- for driving tnirns, ligliting str(‘ets and houses, 
power sonu* 15,000 cubici feet of water is and running niacliinery in a hosf of factories 
drawn every second froiTi the Niagara River and wxu’kshops. 

Belgium— An Industrial World Power, 

By Henri Jaspar. 

Belgian industry prcHeuts ilirce iuiportnut All the importarl raw materials used in 
and (listinctive characteristics. Belgian industry to-^lay must, in const' qu cm ce, 

In the first })l}i.ce, in no ( ouiitry in t-lie world b(‘ piircliased abroad and trans})orted for 
has industry an otjual iiuportane-e. in r('S})ect long distajices at gieat ex])eiise. This is tlie 
to the economic life of tlie uatitm, to that case witli iilJ tlie iron, manganese, lead, zinc 
which it poss(!Sscs in Belgium. More I hau half and eopjier otvh and with the raw materials 
of the po|)ulation derives its livoliliood from it. for the textih^ industries, such as wool, cottoii 
Of tlie 7.400,000 infiabitants, more than and jute ; with Jiides and skins, mineral 
1,700,000 able-bodied workmen are directly oils, oil-bearing seeds and fruits, ftTtilizt^rs 
engaged in industrial pursuits, eitlKW as em- and various mineral products, such as nitrate 
plovers, as operatives or as lahoiu’i'rs. of soda, phos])hate of lune, sulphur, etc. Tlie 

A second noteworthy charaid eristic, of iinjiorts of these materials represented in 
Belgian industry is its depernkmce on foiv.igii 1913 a value of more than 1,700,OCK),000 gold 
countries. This de])(mden(’e manifc'sts itself francs, or n(‘ar]y lialf of the total imports, 
in two ways : On the one hand, with resjicct Belgian industry is ^^qually dependent on 
to obtaining supplii-s of raw materials ; on foreign markets for the sale, of its products, 
the other hand, in connec.tion with the mar- In the case of several important lines of maiiu- 

kctiiig of the country’s prod in ts. facture tin* domestic market absorbs only a 

At the time when intensive industrial small ]wt. of the production. The glaSvS 
develo})mi'nt first began in Belgium, about* a industry, for examjde, must ex}iort on an 
hundred years ago, there w(*re to be found average, in normal times, 95 per cent of its 
within the coiintry itself, Ix'sides coal, most output ; the zinc, industry, 80 per cent ; the 
of the raw materials wliii’h were reipiired-- flax-s})iiining indnstry, 80 p( r cent ; tlie goblet, 
iron ore, zinc, ore, etc. To-day its mireral cut-glass and laittle industries, 70 per ei'tit ; 

resources are entin'ly exluiusted and eveit the. the steel irulustry, 66 ])er cemt ; the match 

deposits of coal are sliowing signs of exhaus- indnstry, 64 per e(‘nt, ole. 
tion. This latter fact*' is mnnifesti'd by the The third ('haracteristic of Belgian industry 
progressive diniimition of the ])ro(luctioij per is connec-ted with tlioso just mentioned. It 
miner. In the ITmted states tlic output for must, by its (‘xportations, jiay for the raw 
each miner amounts to nearly hmr tons per materials that are lacking and the foodstuffs 
day. wlu'Teas in Belgium it barely cxci'cds which Belgium does not produce to sufficient 
liaif a ton. Already tln^ national production quantities to feed its people. Belgium, as is 
falls short of tlie consum]>tion liy nearly (me- well known, lias a density of population that 
sixth, is not equalled in any other country in the 
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world. It has 258 inliabitants per square 
kilometer, as compared with 12 in the United 
States. Its fields produce only a small pail 
of tlie foodstuffs which its people consume-- 
barely a fourth, for examjile, in the case of 
wheat. The impprts of foodstuffs—wlieal, 
flour, meat, dairy products, eggs, fish, vege- 
tables, etc.— represented in 1913 a value of 
861 ,000,000 francs, or one-fourtli of the total 
imports. 

It follows from this situation that the <‘X- 
jiortation, on a large scale, of its produiits is 
for the industry of Belgium a vital necessity. 

Among the Industrie's of Belgium, wiiich 
oecupy the^ foremost rank with res]>ect t<i 
exports are the metal trades, the manufacture 
of textiles and glass making. These three 
gi#oups of industries alone sent abimd more 
than 50 per cent of our total exports of manu- 
factured products, amounting in 1913 to a 
value of a billion gold francs. There must 
bo added to these since tlie War the chemical 
industry, as wtdl as other branches of minor 
importance, such as the manufacture of i)aper, 
cement, fiu'niture, rubber, et(\ 

Since the Armistice, industrial activity in 
Belgium lias ])assed through three distinct 
pliascs. Tlie first extended from the ejid of 
1918 to the autumn of 1920 : it was the period 
of reconstruction, 'the damage (‘ffected by 
the Germans (which in several important 
industries, such as tlie. steel trade, praclically 
amounted to total destruction) presented a 
formidable task to the leaders of industiy. 
Factories had to be rebuilt, the. meclianical 
equipment replai^ed, the comnK'rc.ial organi- 
zation of tlie industries readjusted and new 
conditions of employment established for the 
ope rat ives. 

This I'ompiex task had barely been a(eom- 
plished wdxen, in tli(‘ fall of 1920, the world- 
wide commercial crisis took place, causing 
a slowing down of production. This was the 
second phase. 

Finally, since tlie autumn of 1921 , o. steady 
improvement in the situation has taken pia('.<\ 
This was the third phase. In this tiiird 
period the condition of Belgian industry was 
no longer the same as in 1914. The fac-tories 
which had been damageil or destroyed wer<' 
not- merely rebuilt ; in most cases their e<jni])- 
ment was improved and their (capacity e,on- 
siderably enlarged. This was the case in the 
steel industry, the machinery industry, tlie 
textile industry, the glass industry, the (uunent 
industry, etc. Kelgian industry thus found 
itself in a position to produce more and to 


produce better than before, but. at tin' same 
lime it found it.self confronted liy serious 
thfficulties the like of which it had never 
known befon‘. 

What contri lulled most to thc' ]»Tos}>erity 
nf Belgium in tlie past, was iis low cost of 
production. The cost of protiuetion was low b(‘- 
r.iuso the taxcvS of the country were moderate, 

1 he cost of living was cheap, wag^s \\er(‘ low% 
tlie working ])eople vvtu’c aciujstoiued to in- 
l<‘Tise ajqilication durJiig long liours of labour, 
tlie necessary siqqilics of raw materials and 
o( fuel were obtainable at low jirices and under 
favourable, conditions and tin' cost of trails- 
[lortation was liglit. 

The ww put an end to these advantages, 
it literally reveu'sed the cimditioiis of ]a*oduc- 
tton in Bi'lgium. Fiscal charges wtut* foi*- 
merly light ; tliey have now^ become crushing. 
The total ex])enses of the Government are 
to-day eight and a half times wliat they wiue 
Indore the war. Among these (‘X}n‘nses those 
line to social eonditions have increased tlie 
most; thes<‘ ar<* at [uesent nineteen times 
what they weri* in I9M. Iliis »sit nation re- 
sulted from the tmuible misery which existed 
in Belgium during the war. During a pariod 
ol almost four ytuirs 95 per cent of tiic working 
people of Belgium wm’i* idle and tin* greater 
part of the ])Opulation of tlie e.ountry subsisted 
through relief organizations. Many of the 
(‘vpenses dating from this ])eriod have }»oc(Une 
p(‘rmanent ; old age piuisions. i’(4ief for un- 
oinployinent, emjiloynumt bur(*aus. the (‘ontrol 
of child labour, el(*. Th(^ grand tidal of 
(‘Xpenses of this general desmijit ion aggri'gatid 
mote than half a Inllion francs, or a sum 
Li.rger than that attained by eorn'sjnmding 
ap])ropriations in France whose pojiulation is 
hve times as great as t hat of Bidgiiun and whose 
lerritory is eightemi times a.s large. These* 
expenses havi' necessitated a final biirdiui 
\vithout ]>a,ralle] in any e-ountrv. Taxes have 
increased five-fold, as com]>ai(‘d with 1914, 
auid six and a half times in the case of dinuit 
taxes. In spiti*. of tins effort Belgium is 
< onfrouhsi with a budgidary difn it and new 
1‘i,xes must soon bi* levu'd. 

Belgium w.as formori}’ a ('ountrv wiiere tlie 
cost of living u'as cheaj>. It is to-day, with 
the exe.«‘.j)ti 4 >n of tlie couiitiii's when' I'Xi'lit^nge 
has bei‘n eomplelcJx denu^ralizi'd, the eountry 
where the cost of living lias sho\> n t he go atest 
increase. If wt* eompar(' Hu' sums .spei-t for the 
same commodities at. Ikiris and at Biusseis. 
v\e find that what cost 100 in 1921 now' 
costs 411 at Brussels and 321 a-l Pans, 
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Wages were low before the War. The - 
increases that have taken plaec sinee tlien 
have more than ofisot the ris<i in ilie <‘,osi of 
living. Wages are at jii’o.seiit at four or live 
times what they we.K^ iu VJli. The work(‘rs 
were then hut partially organized. Powerful 
unions have been formed that now ini'liide iK) 
per cent of the operativi's within their ranks. 
These unions are disciplined ; their inemb(‘rs 
faithfully obey th(‘ orders of their leaihrs. 
As a result of tlieir strength thi'V liave ob- 
tained notable iinjiroveinents in working and 
living conditions and it has been the cost of 
production that h«as borne the bulk of tlie 
added expense. 

The working day w^as formerly long ; in 
several industries amountiug to ten, (‘levon 
and even twelve hours. At present it in no 
case exoe(‘ds eight hours. Tin* object iv(‘s 
which wore sought at tlie oonferenci* at 
Wasliington in 1919 have been attained in 
Belgium, through a law^ \vhi<'h le produces 
them faithfully and winch is shietly enforced. 

The depreciation in th(‘ value of ils curreney 
has by no means brought to Belgium the 
advantages that it has to t)th(*r count ru'S. 
The necessity of obtaining in tlie nmted 
States tnid other countries, when* the rate of 
exchange is high, the gn'ator ]jart of the 
foodstuffs and raw materials tiiat it ri'ijmres 
— a situation diu? to B(*lgiund.s small ari'a, 
the density of its ])opiila,ti()n and tin* inad( - 
quacy of its natural resouri es*- luis ii'sulted 
in making tliesi* j)urehas(‘s ('Xe-eeilingly bur- 
densomo. 

Through the single factor of the })ri‘se,iit 
position of the dollar these prii^es, expressed 
in Belgian francs, are from three to four 
times what th<*y WTre in 19M. It is this stale 
of affairs which partially explains why the cost 
of living has increased more in Belgium than 
in any other country. It may be said tluii 
the depreciation in llie Belgian franc is re- 
flected autoinaticall}' and almost iinmediat(*ly 
by a correjsjionding increase in the cost of 
production. 

Finally, there is still another diflieulty 
under wJiioh Belgian industry is la))Ouring. 
On every side |)i*otee.tive tariff barriers are 
being ere(3ted. The fofeign outlets for tlie 


products of its industry, wdiiedi are a vital 
necessity to Belgium, are contracting more 
and iuor<‘. 

In spite of all those difliculties, Belgian 
industry continues vigorously and with con- 
fidence to exert ev(*ry effort to inaintain itself. 
The signs of a revival of ee.onouiie. activity, 
which have bi^eii evident for more than a year, 
are lu^comiiig stronger (‘very day. In the 
metal trades, for exainjile, the prodnetion, as 
com parcel with 19M, has increased from 19| 
]ior cent in 1921 lo 7S.8 ]>er cent at 
present for ])ig iron, from 12.1 per cent in 
1921 to 97.1 jK*r (•( ut for tinislii'd stei l, and 
from 23.1 jier cent to*56.9 j)er cent for zinc. 
In tlie textih* grou[) \yv can note the same 
temlencies. In 1921 tlio output amounted to 
nearly 33 per ('(*nt of v\hat it. was in 1912^ 
whereas at present it exe(*e(^s 80 ])er cent.. 
In certain bram'iies of r.iiis industry this rati' 
of jirogress has been greatly exiu'i^led. 

'the r<'])oTts n‘gar(ling uiienqiloynu'ut iue 
equa.lly env.i.uragijig. Wher(*as tlui ]uo]>or- 
tioii of am mploy(*(l in May 1921 was })etw(‘('ii 
32 and 33 per it had dt'cliiu'd }»y last 
8ef)l embi'f to 3.8 p(‘r c(‘jti. 

Thes(* evidences of im]>rov<*ment are taken iu 
e.onjunetioi' with otln-rs. such as the growlii 
in the movement of shi])ping at tlui ])ort. of 
Antwerp, which is at pr(‘sei)t griater than it 
was iu 1911. 

B( Igium desires most earm\slly tha,t it.s 
friends in ail parts of tin* world siiould under- 
staml the difficulties w'lth wdiieh it wa.s, and 
still is, eonfrojited as a lysult of the war and 
the efforts it has made*, and is making, to 
overcome tjieni. It is p(*ady to produe.e, in 
friendly coinpetinoi;, ail and more than they 
bought fiom it di fornu*]* times. It ]iop(*s to 
maintain and expand the business relations 
which it has with them and wdiich are an 
indispensiibh' ia(.,or for its eeonomici existence. 
All that it wishes is to live by its industry. 
It is a good customer of many countri(‘s 
outside Burope, and has lately greatly in- 
ereasod ils juirehases in that market. It is 
ess<*ntial that in exiiliange, it be able to sell 
to all countries of the world the products 
in wdiich it s]iecializes. 


Nagiha’s Chief Industry. 

The chief ( entre of the glass industry is at from white glass, the material used consisting 
Nagina, where flasks for carrying Ganges water of broken glass. There are other places in the 
and similar articles are manafactured. Bnrall U. P, where this industry is carried on. The 
medicine and perfume bottles arc also blown condition of the industry has been stationary 



Progress in Canada : An Object Lesson to India. 

By G. F. Towers, 

Inspector, Foreign Department, The Royal Bank of Canada. 


A vshort time ago when the Americuiii Physi- 
(5a] Soeiety m(^t in Montreal, i was proM-nl 
at a dinner that was giv'en in tlieir .honoui. 
Oiie of tfie Canadian sj)eakers. in em[)lia.sizjjig 
the j)eae(‘fiij and eordial roladicnis of oiii* two 
(5oiintr]es diiiing the last hundis'd )ear.s, made 
frequent r(‘.fer(m(T. to th<‘ boniulary hne 
Ixdw'een tjjem. J was inueh struek with the 
simple nqilyol t he (listfngiiished s(ientist \slio 
jmad(*d the* Amerie-an Physical Society. "'As 
a scK'iitist, " ]i(5 said, “1 do not midiTstand 
t|ie speaker’s nden'ini^ to boundary liiu\s. 
Por s(ii(m('(' i lieri^ a.re no such tilings.*' For 
a busin(‘s.s man, however, tliis simj>l(' attit ad(‘ 
is iK‘t [lossibh*. Tlie .s(5i(*nlific part nersliip is 
lull and fr<*e---the business partiu'i’slup »s 
bound to be subj<‘(5r to cmnain qiialihcatior*s. 

The relationshi}) betwiMUi the Umte(i States 
and t'anada has b('ni so (5los(‘ and is oi such 
long .^landing that i( is not an casv thing t(' 
tell jicople in this country somc'tJiing about 
(Canada which tlu’y do not alv(‘ady know. 
Howi.ver, as a picdiminarv 1 must give you a 
very shoit sketch of (Unadian dcvelojmient 
during I h<‘ last tw'cnty-tive yeais. Th<* years 
from ]9(‘() to the outlireak of th(‘ wai wen' 
ones of rapid growtli. This was a period, 
(lining which the population ot t Ik' ()ld Work! 
Nvas steadily ineavasing and with that increase 
came a, growing demand for raw materials and 
foodstuffs w'hich (Viiada was ni a good jiosi- 
tion to supply. Ca^iada's credit was good, 
foreign cajiital was availabh' and immigrants 
came to us in large* numbers, not only from 
Europe, but from the Unitisi Stal(\s, \vhos(‘ 
farmers, in many (aises, took advantage of 
the op])Oi't unity to sell their relatively high 
prie.ed projxwties and loeate on the e.hea]> and 
fortih^ lands of Western Canada. Canada V 
prodnets and Cniiada’s pojiulation incivased 
with great rapidity. While the War efre<5ted 
a comphde ciliangi" in so far as th(' movi'iiK'nt 
of foreign capital and foreign labour was 
concerned, it did not bring a reverse to 
Canadian business-’ on th(‘. c.ontraiy our jiro- 
ducts wore more than ever in demand, and in 
spite of the withdraw^al of over half a million 
men for tlie Army, botli agri(5ultural and 
manufacturing production were enlarged owing 
to the stimulus of high prices, and the War 
years Ayere one's of great prosperity. The 


deflation period, whmh commenced in the 
year 1920, was a diffii'iilt tinu* for Canada. 
For one thing, the jirolongcxl (h'piession in 
agricultural prices, part ictularly wheat, was 
a. most inifavourabh^ fa(5toi‘, in view of th<'. 
iirvAit importanc-e of agriculture in onr busim'ss 
organizatifui ; for anotlu'r, tin* burden of 
Public Defit was lieavy and thirdly, Ihe pre- 
\.ar exjiagsion jieriod had left us with railroad 
systems too large for onr requireim'iit.s. Had 
the War not come wdien it diid, tin* count ty’s 
population might soon have grown u]i to the 
lailw^ay facilith^s, but as matters stand, this 
lias not y(*t b(‘en accom]jIish(‘d. The year 
1925, however, indicated that only moderate 
progress is required to relie V(‘ the Covernment 
of the necessity of fresh annual advancers to 
I he National Kadways, the amount given by 
the Government in 1925 Ixdng reduced to 10 
million dollars. The net result. how(‘Ver, of 
llie c5onditions which prevailed until (5oinpa“ 
latively recently was that busiiu'ss in Canada, 
<is a wdiole, w^as below normal. Tliere w^re 
many favouralih devolojinumts during tlie 
noriod from j92P~2t, such as, for cxuimjile, 
the grow'tli ot tin* pulp and jjaper industry, 
the enlargement in mining opemtions and 
[>rogress in wif <('r-po\v('r development, but 
it required tiie liomdifui <*rops of 11^25 and the 
lavuiirabh* ])ric(*s which weie ii'ceived for 
agricultural ])roducls to really uslu'-r in good 
times. As an examjffe of what Canada has 
accomplished from 19(X)-25, it should be 
])ointed out that during this period annual 
imports have increas(xl from a valiu* of 272 
uiilliou to 900 million dollars a year while 
exports have increasid from 18.H million to 
more than one bjllion. three liundred million 
dollars a y(*ar. Agricultural pjodiK'tion in 
1900 had a value of 350 million ; present jiro- 
duction is (‘stimat(*(l at about one and three- 
(juarter billion dollars. Mineral production has 
greatly increased in value and flu* opening 
of new*^ gold areas is expected to r(\siill in onr 
becoming the siujond gold producing coimtry 
in the wwld. In 1900 we had an installed 
electric turbine capacity of 150,000 h.p* 
To-day we have more tliu-n 4 million. Iff ore 
than 700,000 h.p. was added to Canadian 
turbine installation in 1925, Canadian manu- 
factured products now have an annual valije 
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of two and a half billion dollars, as against 
JV total of only 5CX) rniliion in 1900. 

The above has ha<l rcfereiKic' entirely to 
the past. What of the future ? Jn consifhn*- 
iug the future, we e.annot draw^ much eousola- 
tion from it for Cajiada if we assume that world 
trade reached its zenith in 1911, tlial the age 
of progress and invention is ])ast or tliat 
Europe is played out, hut if, on the other 
hand, wo work on tlio more reasonable assuni])- 
tion that the gradual solutioii of post-war 
problems and tiie sta])ilization of curreuei(*8 
will give Europe an opportunity, not only 
to restore tJie pre-war standard of liviiig, but 
gradually to [)rogress, and if we ca*ii assume 
in addition that the Orient will play an iji- 
creasingly important part in tlie w^orhl's trade, 
than we may feel sure that the coiriiiKKlities 
whi<di Canada can produce will be recjuired 
by the world in increasing (piantities. 

Now here is where 1 want to ti(‘ uf) my 
remarks with Canada's relation to tJie Uuittid 
States. It may not be inappropriate* to quoU*. 
the closing sentences of ati article reexuit.ly 
written by the General Manager of tin* Koyal 
Bank of Canada for an American publicatioii. 
Ho said : — 

would like to state as an economic truth that 
between nations as between individuals, there is a 
mutuality of interest and if one country increases its 
production and expands its market it also incmaaos 
ite buying power for the products of other countries. 
With an investment in Canada of approximately 2J 
billion doUai*8 and an annual trade in commodities of 
over a billion dollars, there exists a business relation- 
ship between the United States and this country 
calling for the most thoughtful consideration on both 
sides.” 

It is well to point out that Canada is the 
second best customer of the United States. 
During the year ending February la.st, for 
example, Canada bought GlXl jnilliou dollafvS 
worth of goods from the United States. Those 
imports are widely divorsilic>*d. Not only do 
we take raw materials, such as cotton and 
coal, and foodstuffs of a class that are not 
produced in Gatiada, but we also take a tre- 
mendous amount of iron and steel products 
and manufactured goods of many kinds. 
Bear in mind that the Amerifjaii manufacturer 
who is doing a groat dtial of advertising in 
the United States is also advertising in Canaria, 
because our people read an enormous munl)er 
of American publications. The rlivcrsity I 
have mentioned in referring to Canadian 
imports does not apply to nearly tlie same 
extent when we come to consider Canadian 
imports to the United States, Pulp and paper 
and other forest products are by far the largest 


items. The remainr'er is made up of such 
things ti.s furs, c()])p(‘r. precious metals, small 
amounts of various iigrir'.ultural })roducts, 
asbestos arid last btii not h^asts beverages, 
T wish to lay partiraihir emphasis to the fact 
that 65 per cent of all Canada's im])orts are 
from t^ie United Slates, while the amount we 
sell to the Unil(‘(i Slat(‘.s is only 35 per ceiit 
of our total ex])orts. We buy from you (*Hch 
year over 100 million dollars worth of goods 
more than we sell to you. The United States 
is Canada’s main source of suj>ply and any 
increase in our jirosperity is at oiuio reflected 
in inc.roasetl ])iircliasc.*^ of IkS. goods. That 
is where the jiarl ru'rship conies jn. What 
liapfK'Jis when you buy jnon* from us 'i 
Instantly we buy mon* from you. And here 
a very intoresling situation i,'^- exjioscd. 1« 
the years pr(‘C(‘(ling the war, tin* Ui>ite(i 
States was becoming less and less a giea.t 
foodstuff exporting country. Growing ]) 0 ]ju* 
lation made* tin* United »Slates require more* 
and more* oi its own agvi(;ultura.l products to 
feed its own jieopJe, for example, a clevei- 
analysis ol the world's vrlu-at. situation pub- 
lished SOUK* time ago states tJiat the groat 
increase in your t'ojiulation in tlie thirty yea-rs 
prior to the War, had by 1914 n’sultcd in the 
fact that your donu'stic. requir(‘m(‘nts for wIk'hI 
vrere approaclnng tin* <|uan1ity then being 
produ(*ed. and tlie day was evidently near 
when then* weiuld be* an exjiortable suiqilus 
only in yeais of exe'cjii ionally fa.vourable 
harv(‘st. Tlu* War aru'sted this trcinl and 
liigh pri< (‘s fm foodstuffs resulieel in an ex- 
tension e)l V S. production. Subs(‘(|U(-nt to 
tlie War, we might liave eX]KM'ted, in the 
ordinary course* of (*ven1*s. t.hat the [>re-war 
sitnatiom wemld gradually return; and per- 
haf)s it has to a <-e*rtain extent. The very 
existence of tlie Fordney Tariff liears witness 
to the fact that the days of the Unit(*d States 
as a .great food exporting country are thought 
to be over, since the* tariff must be based on 
the expectation tliat imports of food stuffs 
arc possible and must be kejit out. FAen 
taking the figures of the year so close to the 
end of the War as 1920, one finds that the 
rural population of the United Htates was 
but 50 per cent of the total, compared with 
51 per cent in 1900. The land harvested in 
1920 was 348,000 ,(KK) acres, an increase of 
23 per cent over 1900, (’-oinpareil with a popu- 
lation increase of 38 per cent in that jieriod. 
Since then f think that tin* acreage under 
cultivation has decreased sopiewhat. Now if, 
in the future, your production of foodstuffs 
could be expected to increase less rapidly than 
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your population, this would be a I'ac.tor of 
the very greatest importance for CjiJiad.-K 
I am not sure, liowevcu*, that we. are juslifun* 
in expecting the situation to woik out in ijiis 
way. "IMic high rates of the Fordney I’arit) 
would seem bound I o st imulate the domestie 
prodmtion of various lines of foodstulTs 
an<l thus postpone for some, considerable 
time th(' day whcji tlie United Stat(‘s will 
import them in any quantity. We in (^ana<’a 
must acknowledge regret that this is so, be- 
cause under other ciiannnstanct s our ])roxinnty 
to a growing country of ]20 million jx-ople 
would hiivi) given us an imueasingly hugi* 
marki-t for our foodstiifl's (a market t hat e\(‘n 
a moderate tariff would not have k(‘j>t us out 
of) would have enabled us to ])rogress by lea]>.^ 
juid bounds ajul to buy larger qiuuitities ol 
United States goods and to offer better oppoi- 
tunitics for United S{:at(‘s investors. We 
would fiave turned out more of the commodi- 
ties that, w'e produe.e so cheaply and so well, 
and would have Ijouglit more of the arlicdes 
that you s])ecial)Z(' in. 

1 comnumeed to draw up these riunark^ 
with th(' intention of nev(u* mentioning tin 
word ^'tariff”. That terrible woici is ]nakij)g 
strong me]) turn j^ah* in our e.oimtry at the 
present time, and 1 feel that. it. is ])erhaj)s not 
a word that, should Iu‘ iitter(‘d in ])ublic any- 
wdu're on this (-ojit iiient. Tlo\vev<‘r, 1 found 
it wotdd be im])Ossible 1(* avoid if in any dis- 
cussion on busiiK'ss relations between the two 
countries, becau.so it ])as [)e(u> an extrejnely 
imporianl fa-clor in those relations. 1 ho])e 
you will beli(*ve nn* tiiougli when 1 say that 
iliose refercjicf's liave be(*n in no way (litical, 
nor do they f fUisI uto jin ap])(‘al for s])ee.ia) 
consideration for Cana.da, Sn far as Canada’s 
pros])ects were concerned, 1 w'islied to show 
you the bad as well as tlio good side of tin’ 
pjcd.ure and on the bad side, w^e cannot fail to 
place ‘a restriction in markets. The bad side 
is, after all, I am glad to say, ]iot nearly as 
important as the good. We are developing 
markets elsewhere. Our ea,tt]e and grain 
and tlaiiy products are going to Eurojic in 


increasing quantities. W^(‘ sell more to South- 
America. mor(‘ to the West Indies and much 
more to the Orient. Tlu' develojiment of 
oiir eX})ort trade to the Orient has been re- 
markable. 1 firutly belicv(‘ t hat thfMitilization 
of our natural resources to supply the require- 
ments of tlu' \va)r]d onlsiih’ of America will 
enable us to })ros])<‘r and to grow at a very 
satisfactory rate. 1 have tried to avoid 
casual optiniism and loo frequent lefeieiices 
to our natural resources. We lmv(’ got into 
trouble before, now^ through too glowing a 
]>icturc being painted in Europe.- a picture 
whitdi immigrants did not find fulfilled wdien 
they CUBIC exjiecling (puck successes. Un- 
doubtedly we hav(^ these natural resources 
that we talk about, but what a c.outjtry soine- 
tinnss overlooks is the fact that natural re- 
sources are no good, exeejit p(.»ssibly as orna- 
ments, unless Iheir eoinmercial dev(‘lo])m(mt is 
profitable. That such developnumi lias been 
and is Ix’lng lound profit uf)l(‘ in Canada, is 
showu) by the results achiev(‘d to date. As 
for the future. ])eTliaps it will be best to let 
the statist i(^s of the next t('n years t(dl CWiada’s 
story. In many w'ays the. development has 
been most satisfactory during the last year, 
and increasing immigration and more pros- 
perous business conditions have itisjiired a 
feeling of confidence at the preserd tinuu 
1 think thai t he United Slat(‘s. as n. particijiator 
in our trade in commodities, and as a generous 
and intelligent investor of ca])ital in our 
country, will have no cause to criticize her 
partner for not equalling juist perfojmances. 
More and more of Jecent years we ha^'e had 
occasion to con gnat ulatt* ourselves on the 
number of visitors wv were attract iug from 
south of the line, and I sincerely ho]>e that 
greater niiiiibers will (’ome in futiue to see 
how W'e aiv getting along. They could not 
find a warmer welcome in any country in the 
world, and their visits cannot fail to cement 
the long standing relat ionshij) that has been 
so pleasant arid profitaldi’ for us and, 1 hope 
for tlie United States as well. 


Professor R(3erich, head of an expedition 
which has beim threes years in unexplored Asia. 
re])orts, according to the Chicago Triln(iu\ the 
discovery at Ilemis Monasteiy, in Tibet, oi 
Buddhist manuscripts, believed to be 
years old, which mention tlie passage^ 
throp.gh the country of a traveller referred to 


as “Issa, the best of the sous of men”. 

Issa i.s holievi'd to b(‘ idfulical with J(]aus, 
vvho is stated to hav(‘ loll jiis parents in Pales- 
tine, and to have travclltxl by caravan to India, 
where, he ])reac.hed to th(‘ low cast(\H. 

, His return to Palestine, and his trial by 
Pilate are also menlioLod, 
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It is a truism to say that tiuring Iho jiasfc 
twelve montlis or so the question of waler- 
supply in Bangalort’ luis bet*n, what- has been 
popularly < I escribed as a. ^‘liurning question" 
of the day. Within 1 lie past ninety days, the 
position has steadily rleteriorated, so innch so 
that both in th(' C. & M. Station and in Uie 
City hereuleam attenipls are being made to 
meet the acute situation that has come to 
prevail. Among t lie sevau'al coursers *<>f act’on 
open to the two Mnnieipalities eonc'erned. 
one was the re-opening of the (*ld wells and 
another was tin* diverting of the water from 
the adjoining tanks into the Filter beiis ]>y 
dirinit pipe* connection. Botli thes(‘ <i(‘vnces 
have been adopted, but tin' area ('overed by 
the two parts of th(' City which liave largely 
outgrown their original dimensions, is so wide 
and the lack of wells in the newer <‘Xlensions 
and the lack of pi'essurc^ at the head have 
rendered their adojition less useful than would 
have been tlie case in otlu r circumstances. 
To meet the new situation, the City Munici- 
pality ha.s drafted in an inlelligent and active 
Special Oifici'r for the ])nr])use of pushing 
tliroiigli the well work gmieruiKy in tin* City 
area. This Officer, by the wc.y, in a V(‘ry 
short linio, opened uj) some of th(‘ most 
promising wells in diffenmt ])ans of tin* ('ity, 
where the ])Osition had b<‘eome most Intolorahle 
and by the rapid construction of masojoy 
Reservoirs and tlu^ laying dowm ol special 
pipe lines, continued to make tli(‘ watm* 
readily available to llie. p<*o])]e who were far 
away from the wells themselvi's from wliicdi 
the water was tappeni by Electric Motors and 
Pumps. The use of Myer’s Hand Puni]), an 
extremely simjile and lightly worked of 
machines known, has made tin* sujiply in 
these areas both efficient and steady. A 
fitter has been added on to tlie staff and he 
and the temporary officials go round daily — 
nay hourly— and keep the pum]>s in working 
order and ensure that Jihe ])eo[»Ie get the 
sup})lies needed. 

So^ far about tapping water from w^ells 
existing and re-opened for meeting the emer- 
gent needs of the inhabitants of the worst 
affected are.as. The S})ecia] Officer mentioned 
above (Mr. D. Madhava Rao, n.A., b.e., of the 
Mysore P.W.D.) Avas, in tlie meanwliiki, 
troubled by the distress felt in the new<ir 


extensions of lhi‘ C’ity, where wells are the 
exce])tion am- t lio>e (‘xisting yield but a 
scanty, nay pri'carums^ failure 

of the pidolii and house taps lias l>eeu most 
]>roiioi!m*ed ic (Iksc* an as. owing to insufficient 
pressure ;?.t ihc lx ad. Tlw happy i^Iea 
struck Ihc Special Offi<'cr of divi‘rtirig the 
well-boring iij>j>araUis of tlie IkqiartnKuit of 
Industries l(»r 1 he imnn‘diat(* imrposes of the 
City Municipidit y. Titese lals eensis^mgof two 
Mustos liaix'-powci' diills a-ud om* iiand st‘t 
wc'iv soon triMisfened to tlx* Mnni(‘i jialit y and 
tlH‘ S])ecia) Olfnei ]»nt them down to iry a 
fi(»re or two in .lie most difficult regioi's in 
the City. In tli^‘ IsasaN'angudi a.ica, 1 lie soil 
is rocky, naui* so ihae ('(sewhen, and well 
sinking lias fx'cn in most cases a thankless 
job to the house “Ov\ I'd’. The Offiiau* e.liose 
two wells Inn! totally failed. Tn one 

of tlie.si*, at 1 he ('Xtrenn south end of Basavan- 
gu<ii. Jh‘ got' a liore-hole jmt J2 feel' deep (roni 
the lowest point of the W’(*ll, wiiiidi was low a,t 
tlu^ I line ()2 fc(‘i dci'p.a-nd i‘roni1hei‘e b'i down 
the ])ipe line. This well wiis fitt(‘(i up by a 
pump and latf, since llK'nilx* was juit ii , 
yielded a iicvci failing si.p])ly of W'atei. A 
similar wt‘ll, aJso wdfioin watir, a.I 1 h(* ex- 
trenudiurt h<*rii (un’ ol Baf-avangndi. was lu-xt 
dealt with and here (oo the sneei ss lias ]>e(‘n 
])JieT)omenal. TJie hori'-Jx'li jmt at tlie bottom 
of the well is only 13 fc(*1 , tlie w(‘Il itscdf being 
about' 50 fei't (ieefifrmii (la* eartlFs surface ro 
the point wlid’e tlie hole b*gii s, and the su])ply 
from tin' hole is both sitauiy and sa.tisfe,ctor\ . 
A Myers pimij) has b('cn sed uji amt the 
installation has b'‘(‘n working epnte satis- 
factorily. Attracted }>y 1 hes( succ.(*sj| s, a 
resident in tin* wisOrn part of ikmaxvangudi 
.suggested that h<‘ would, lake tlx* risk- if 
tJjeri* was any ri.sk at all ii.vohed in the ven- 
ture. of tlx Special Officer sinking of a pure 
tube well in his ov.i! residi mx- and at his 
own cost. The Engim*er, who d(‘sired to try 
such an ex])erinient, readily agreed. The 
]>art of Basavangudi in wliich tin’s new' trial 
was to b(' ma<le forms its extreme western 
boundary, a, ])art witli a rcqnitation for tlie 
bard anil rocky nature of its soil. Trial wells 
so bar sunk liad mostly inovi'd abortive and 
the o})inion had gom* forth Unit it wus not 
possible to tap any fnxsli water in the area. 
A rock-boring set was accordingly installed 
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and the work begun in right earnest. On 
the first day, a (le])th of tweiity f<‘et was 
reaelied. The first ten feet consisted ( ! ;i 
hard, gravellv soil, follow(‘<l vvitli sticky < l;ty . 
This layer prevented progn'ss. Tlje iv(k 
boring chisel would not inak<; any impression 
on tlie soft ine.oni])ressibIe soil nor v\('idd 
it go down into it. The sod woiihi not. i(‘aoiiy 
mix witii water and tlie nuid ]>iimj> was not 
capabh' of rtuuoving it for the sainr^ reason, 
'riie boring operaliou, at Lhis s1a.ge, a-rcoici- 
ingly Consisted of loosening tlu' (Uirtli liy e.Iay 
augers and tlien removing the stuff wiiJi the 
mud sliell. This proved a iedious and slow 
process but there was* no go for it but to 
resolutely stick d it. The “o.-'ing j)i}r'‘s v<)r 
used only iij) to a de|>th of o5 b < t from the 
(ninth’s surface. Bi'ycmd d.. n. was no^ fouiu. 
nec.essju'v as tli<‘ soil was v(U-y sti(-kv a.rt«^ 
would stand whtliout the sid(‘s slipping. At 
a de])t ii of 52 feet, water was tapped after the 
boring had l>’en <‘.a.rri(M| tln’ough mica nii>’<‘d, 
soft rock to a vlepth of fi feet. At tins pond, 
t }u‘ wal(*r U‘\el ros(‘ to a depth of 7 feet. 
Boring wus furtlu'r coidiniKai u]> to a further 
tl<‘pth of 18 fc('t in the same rocky mu'a 
mixed strata, ddie total t!ep1h tiiiis reaelaal 
was 70 feei.. tli(‘ tube containing at this stage 
25 f('t*t <d' wati r. 

Th(' removal of tin* w i'<»ug}it"iron casing 
[>ip<s ])rovevl troublesome. ^leitli(‘r increased 
labour nor jioming of -waOu' to looscrn tin 
,si(lf‘s liel]j(Hl lovva.rds their lemoval. Tliey 
had got. stuck up so tightly that the apiilici- 
tion of additional force* result(*(l in one* of tin 
pi]i(‘s being ]>ulled out from the* one bdow' il 
along with tlie screw thr<*ads, winch were 
b«!.dly damagivl. To, prevent a recninene.e of 
this tvoubh*, alKuit 12 feet of earth was re- 
moved to a diameter (»f 3 feet till the second 
pipi* was reachcvl. Tliis was fitted with 
clamjis by menns of wJiieh the lesl of tin* 
pipes were pu)l<*d out. Eight nu'n working 
at the (Ji nb w inch and t lin'c men working c.t 
the one t(in difbu’ential pulley blo<k prov<‘(t 
of no av'ail in sJiaking the casing ])ipes. 
Two days wert^ tlnis lost in tin* attempt lo 
remove the casing [)i})es. On the thini 
day, a big screw jack wus used boneath 
the clamjis. Tlie screw jack svorke^l cm 
one side, the ilifiereidial pnllc} on tin* 
other, while a rope was tit'd to the dam]) 
worked at the windi. d'liough all these t]ir<‘e 
v/orked simultaneously, they could only just 
disturb t-ln* casing pi])es. So tightly had 
they setth'd rlowi* in tlie slit.ky soil tliat oidv 
the repeated siinultaneous a])])lication of 

t 


iliese thre(‘ devices made 1 1n'in eventually 
v'ield. The next step was to insmt the per-' 
JiiaJient. ]>ip(‘s 'nto bcK -liok*. Wi ought -ij( n 
pipes whit'll shouid bt* jian tiudy to l]ic re- 
ijUired size wtut* condt'iniM'd iis lin-y would 
rust and prove useless at the end of a re- 
1 . 1.1 ivt'ly short peritnh Next reiid’orced con- 
irett^ ])i])es were thought of. J3ijt tjjcy were 
:u»t readily availa.bit*, but had lo be got. down 
U) ortfer. Tin'st*, no dould, would s(*rve the 
purpose well with 1 lie additional ativaTitage 
)-!' being in eonvi'iiient lengths. But the (,sti- 
cated cost ]>i'o\’ing heavy it w'as finally 
n-soived uptm it» nsc stone- ware ])i])(‘s, which 
.'ir(‘ both uliea}) and etfieimt for the purpose 
view. 'Di' .Mukrts (d t h< Pd’^’‘‘=^ being of 
!;‘rger oianuter than the, diainett'r of the 
pipe itself, ii was dt'cided to remove them by 
(.ireful diiselling ladorc ii*ser1ioii. Ni-xt, there 
was the difficuliy r)! letting tlie ])i 2 )es down 
(o a de])th of 75 feet. The difii(‘ulty was 
aggrav.ated by the siioriuessin the length of 
iiie pipes 1 ]ienis(*]ves. each ol wliie.h is oidy 
2 feet long. One metlu'd siigg(‘st((l was the 
pre])araiion of a. sniialile clamj) in the Work- 
shop with sjirings. et(*., by means of wdiich the 
pipes W'crf* to b<‘ let down and n'h'aseii at the 
f'oitoin. But tlie working of this suggested 
(lamp set'nietl not only doubtful and ])roblem- 
aiK'al but its ])j‘(*[)ai{iti()n a.])pt*ar<'d to in- 
\olve time and money. Experiene.e gained 
le the first two wi'l's where bor(*-ho(es liad 
hcon sunk, ]^ro^ (*d useful lien*. In om* of these, 
which was df'CjX'ncd to a ih'ptli of 13 feet, 
where the l)ori‘-hoh‘ was full of wa1ir. a man 
wot dowui jnlo tlie W(*li and Kn the pij)es doAAii 
ntiy in the water, one after anotlier. The 
buoyaney of wati'r was found lo counti'raet 
1 he dowinvard fold* of tin* falling pijx* and 
In ep the pipe below from b(*ing damaged. 
A ht.tle ri'lleC't ion showed that this would not 
b(' ]>ossib](' in a, tidx* 70 fci'l dee]) with only 
2.7 fei't of w^at(‘]’. The diffic'idty, howTver, 
w.vs soon ov('reonie liy the adoption of a small 
device. A thin but strong rope. 150 feet long, 
was pas.'-a*'! thvougdi a pi]>e. 'Jdie t*o])(' was 
doubliul out and the pi]>o ht down by holding 
1 ht‘ tw’o ends of the rope togc-t jjor. When 
the pipe V'as de])<>si1ed at tin* laittom, one 
eiwl W'as ■’a'h ased and* the ro])e ]ndled u]) by 
the other, leaving dl;e ])i|)(' at i la* bottom. 
Ail the ])ipes weia* tlius easily l('t (.’owi^ witfMiut 
,(!‘y injury to any of them. When the pipes 
were lot dowm, a eeiitral rod wais inserted 
lioni the to]) to llie ]>o1lom and wa.s retained 
to act avs a guide. Aft('r all the pipjcs had 
h<‘en let down, this ci’idral rod was moved 
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i/h(‘ of tli(' j>][)(!N to .s,‘t I lieni one 

over Mio oilu*!* i?', a strnijuid corroc^tly. Re- 
c(^ril]y, ii siiHf>j(r inr<]io<l h^is )j<‘on 
this coniKjction. Jl cojisisls ol uaotjier (wisitig 
of ^u]viJi.?jizo(i iro}i uirfs w li(»kl in j>osition 
t ho pijx s, uJid rondcr ( jjoii iilitinnu'ni. both nr- 
<;uriit(‘ HJid suf(\ NoAi tin* o:irth that ha.(! falloii 
\Wiih‘ th(* ])i])(‘s \v(‘r(‘ hn down was nonoved by 
the mild pump and a, Myrr's puin[> was httod 
up to lilt tin* w«'P('i‘ for use*. It has 1>(‘0U 
found that w'atnr oou]<l be diawn (onlmuousJy 
vvdthout fail by (}iis.pum}>. Th*' sufiply from 
tlie boi'e is sUiadyaiid the i'epleiiishinj> <pd(*k, 
tli(’ water-level bein^ maintained at the same 
lov(* 'rh(‘ aliov'* tube well in the (jlavijnn 
Extension in \\<'st Basavanjxudi area- is the 
tirst one of its kind to lx* sunk in Banga- 
lore. Jt ()iff(‘rs from the bon -holes sunk in 
the two old wells in Rasavangndi mentioned 
already ii’ tie^ng f-t m toj) to Ix'tto'i: i. n re 
tube. 4 imdies in o'anudrr a.nd 70 tin t dee]). 
It also dilTers from tidx' wells (d the Abys' m an 
tyfx‘ b(H;ause it is nunh* up of cheap stoneware 
})ip('s inst(‘ad of vrouejit or t'asl iron jnpe^.Tiu* 
total cost of 1 in' \vt il. ineludi? g labour, stom*- 
Wciri' pipes, pipe-lme, pnmp, earpenters* and 
masons' work eonijihti*, }i.ggr('galed onlv 
about Rs. 200. A ina'-onry w(dl in the sanu^ 
are, a, 10 feet d('ep. would, it lias btx'U esti- 
mated, <.ost at huist iiboul Ivs. 1 . 050 . 'Die 
acuual time takun has beim 4%‘',!(‘iihM( d at d.J- 
days ol S hours ea<di, as against a possible 
60 days likely l<» lx‘ riupiiri'd liy a masonry 
well. The v/ater is light, sw<*(-t and limpul. 

The advauta.g<'s of liilx^ wells aie many. 
7diey arc* rejatively cdieapc-r tliaii^ masonry 
wells of vSaiiK* d(‘])l h ; tiiey (;au be sunk more 
rapidly; and 1 hey enable ns to pi(*vent \\aste 
as they help us to readil> give up flu* work 


at a spot when* roek is met witli at a short 
distaime from t lie surface. Another ad vantage 
fs tliat subt(‘rra.nean sjirings (aiuJd })e tapped 
throiigli iheir aid, tdie ivater olituined from 
them beiiyg usually more pun* and more 
sweet. In soft soils, a tube wadi is put down 
with rem«'irkable rapid ov. What is of para- 
mount importanee a.l tlu* present moment 
in Bangalore is tliat tube wells will eiudde 
small sij})pli<*s of \va((‘r (about 500 gallons 
an hour per tube) to be ohtairu-d rajiidly iu 
a liighly eeonomieal manner. They are. as 1ms 
been observc'd by one w filer, cpiiekly put 
down and puickly removed and aic* spceially 
valnabh* i<,i finding tin* ])()sition, extent 
and yield (d waler-lx'aring strata of 
mo(k*rjite depths. Bract i eal (‘Xperienee show's 
tliat t,|x‘ det‘p« r a t ube-well, t In* boit(*r is the 
yield (»f watei’, especn’ally wdiiwe as in the 
(k v-juir v.cdk il( sid ^o'l is suitable. The* 
diiiicidties in Bangaloie at ]U‘es(‘ni in regard 
t(' '\w . r Mip])iy being lanu'ntably bad, it is 
to lx* hoped (]ia,t tlu* haif-a-dozen well-boring 
sets now n'jxnted to lx* working in difTerenI 
paris 1 in Stale will be indcnti'd upon, to- 
gether witdi the traiiu-d nun employc'd, jn I'on- 
m*etion witlMlu-m. a,nd the .same* made avail- 
able for I'eidy use m Bangtdore, As Cjuiek 
aerion is iin]X'>‘ati vc'Iy called for. it is to fie 
liopi'd lliat the (-Jovernnit'nt of Mysore* will not 
hesitate to take ii]) i he nintter witliouf dejay. 

Since writing the above, three* more* lulie 
wells liave bee*n se*t ii]> in tin* Basvangudi 
aiea, on the public roads, for the use* of the. 
])ublie.. The‘y are giving good satisfae-tioii, 
though it IS unfortunate the* handling of the 
pLim])s installed l)y the public has resulted in 
temporary ineon venienne,s. This matter. 1 
hemr, is rece‘iving close* attention. 


Agriculture in Bombay, 1924-25 


‘"In ])iTparing a re'port ou ike activities of 
the Agrie'ultural l)e‘partnu‘nt during the ye*ar 
1924—25,” says tlu* Director, ‘'Ido so in a 
more hopeful spirit than em any previous 
oeieasion. The year was, on the whole, a 
good oner- -and, furtlu'V, tlie pur])ose feir wJiieh 
the 3)epartnu‘nt exists, nanie*Iy, so to work 
as to living about an increase in the value of 
the jiroeluce of the land in the* Bombay Pr(*si- 
(loiu’V, seems to have niaele eonsiderabie ]iro- 
gress and to afford ]jromis(* of groat er progTes.s 
in the near future.” There are gaps in that 
promise, and are'as where* little ]irogress has 
been made, but generally speaking, wo can 
look round the Presidency and see, in most 


are as, inijirovements worked out or introdueiod 
by the Agricultural Department in large 
sc.ale* use, a gradually increr.su'g elesire among 
the eulti valors fon fre?sh develo])ments, and 
a very strong movement low'ards the organi- 
zation of local agricultural dovelojnuent by 
tlu* pe'ople tJiemselves in many areas. 

The improve^.ment of cro])s largfilv by the 
su])ply of pure or more valuable seed, has 
been jiorhajis the biggest cause of the 
increase in the value of agricultural ])rodnc- 
tion. 

One of the most striking examjiles of this 
is the gradual development of groundnut as 
a cultivator’s crop in Khandesh and in Upper 
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Gujarat by the use ol quiek-growiii^ vanelu's 
of hi"li oil content ])y tin* A;;‘ricu]< und 1)(- 
partnu'nt. TIksc Ju<.vt* led to an <*Ju>]tnoius 
extension of tlje cultivation, as is sl^ov^;i bv 
the Houres for tlu^ avi-a in 1 91 2- 13 and m 
1921-25. 

Oroundiiut Area CJajaiat 

* Aen's 

1912— U 4,119 :i95 

1924—25 .... 1,40,190 .‘19,151 

When it IS consid(*red that tills eiiounous 
in(iri‘ase means partJy that a (uo]> worih 
Us. 40 ]jer is r< })]af‘.<‘d 1 )V om* 

Us. 80 to Us. 100 ])er a^ie, ami j.-artly ihai ii 
inciMix an va,!nah!e e.ro|) to <*jo\v lU 

siibst ii ut ion bn* e.otlon. t lui lull value of tin 
(dian^n* will lx* j«'i c(>i\ (*(]. Kha,nde.-[i fjjii.inx! 
niits, from < In* slock im()<>i;(‘d by i In* Auii- 
cullural l)<*j)ar1 nn*nt. Jiave n<j\\ < slablisji<.{f 

Uiem-ielvi's oii the Boinliay merk^i as tJi** 
most vaiua.b;e tu luvlia, am-! un jxn ta ( ion (»i 
new stock to .-resist in jnainia.imn^ the Sian- 
danl iia.s re('(*iitJy iieeii ma-de. 

Anotlim* introihict ion of vi‘i'v i^roat vaiin* 
is tin' wh'.ats from ihisa esni tin* Ihmjah. 
whic.fi ha-ve be*’ii eminently sue-cesslul ixnh 
in (bijarai and a.s an iri(j)a1<(i crop in Siinl. 
Ln Mie last (‘ase " Ihisa J2‘' n In at is s[»i('in:ine 
raprlly in G])p(T 8)nd ndnre the ar<*a. lues 
lUcreasiMl fiom 5,00() lu.tes to 1 1,000 ae.res in 
om* yeai'. I'iiis variety do(*s not sciun so 
us( 3 ful Cor bosi land, am! iln* Department ('•> 
in iiclive puivnit of anothei' t\j/e vDiiidi will 
nil 11i<‘ need. Jn iSoiit li Sind “Jhinjab IJ" 
wiieat' ha.s spread in tin* .Jamra.o }U*(*as and will 
s])rea.d ev(*ryw iieri* win re, the wat(‘r .suppi\ 
allows wheat to Ik sowu ». In Guja.rat, (In* 
1 yp(‘ of wheat whlcii kas proxf.d most sucivss- 
ful has 1)een *’ Uusa I'b and tliis lias beconn* 
exceedin^^iy populai ri tin* Uiuich iMalnds 
and in Ahmedabad both on a,ecount. of i(s 
increased yi<d<l (200 pounds per ae.re at Dolun!) 
and the Iiigin-r jirice it (uunmands. 

If we turn to cotton, jierhajis bigger t Id nj^s 
have been achieved than in any oilier dijM - 
tion. Tn most eases, the varieties now suj>- 
plied and maintained jiure by tin* Agricuil- 
tural Department, have been evolved a(- tin* 
Departinent s experimental stations, fn Sind, 
however, introduced American cotton is now 
spreading fast on the damrao, in spite of a 
water sujiply which continually gets [nxm*!* 
for American cotton. It is anticipated that 
the limit of American cotton in Sind will he 
about 25,000 acres, until the Sukkiir Barrage* 
water becomes available, and the ])rogri*ss 
towards that point (using two varieties deve- 
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loped m the i^iinjab ht ajKj 28o J js siiown 
m the foIh)wing figure's 

1917 .. 7S aci-es. 1922 .. 7,000 acres. 

1919 .. 800 acres. 1923 .. 14,752 acms. 

1921 . • 3,078 acres. 1924 . . 20,000 aems. 

fii otln‘V eas(*s tin- Dcqijuinniu of Agiie,ul- 
ixre has (‘volvcxi its own impioNYd tvjus a-nd 
spreuid I he m . Lhese* Iniv'e now < onu' into 
t'Uiimon ijs(* Ml] ov(>r Gujaud .'<.n(h (;f (In* 
'sM,rbada, all o\('i KIjmixicsIj, i^wv i lx* wliole 
oi rJu* l)harwi..r DistiU't. a.mi lo a h'ss I'Xtent 
!■ other parts of ( Im Soinh<rn Maliratla 
(Aiintry ;inc tlx* Dci'can, aiul in (he ‘deslii' 

• otlon growjng anoa of iSind. The mainle- 
ance oi lljesf* imj)iov«'d ( yp(\s pm’f* m(ti.ns M.n 
n'aboraie organiza.! icn for annually prodming 
' sii .«(<;. jnu](ii)lMng tills, and tlx’U <!isin- 
Iti.luig ii. but the icsiilt has been (fiat in 
Gujarat ilx* wlioh* area. .MmUi oi tin* INarba.da. 
raj)idiv coming to grow* om ty]K* (1027 
L.K.) wdiich IS liighly appj'OM'd by rlicira,d(* 
i'.ixl whose giA wing ha.s Ihc'u ('stiniate<l by a 
('('mimrcial a,uthoiity to nx'a,5> an mlrption 
oi 30 lakhs ol iiipees ain-na-IlN to tlu* amount 
v^tiich would hav(' b('<‘n ief('i\'ed if tlx* cro]) 
!uid remained ot tlx* kimi it was in 39J9. A 
•inilar position has also been r<‘m'}H‘d in the 
Muitlx*!-!! tracts ol tlx* Bomba> Piesideney. 

Improvt'iiU j G ai»* a.lso b* ing (•iiV( {(d in tlie 
j.ioduction of v\v{\ tobacco aixl Migavcaix*. 

I a.s( y(‘ar tlx* I h*] a I'l iiK'id was h/i* tlx* hist 
time abli* to spri-ad a m‘W ty]}(‘ of ‘ Kolamba ’ 
?i<.e on 10.000 a.crcs. This cxp(‘riimml is 
iiig exteiidci! Oi s niucjj laag.n scab , 
Whih* tlx improAiincm of scr d ]> (uu* way 
irn'i'casiog agi icidt mai fields, mixis con- 
‘ m belted’ ii!ia.gc and, Ixtln’ mannrij'g. 
Iiiiprovixl implcim 'od- liave be(d: hdii d and 
■‘.noduc^ti in alnxvst « \«'vy ngion cxc,{*])1 
p'diiaps Upp< r (b.jarat vlilili has ver\ sjxciaf 
diiruiilties. Tlx* ('ost !ia,s i'(U\ Ixcn low( rid 
lo a.n amount wulim ilti n acli ol most ,‘^ub- 
SMtiitial i‘u)t iVHUus. aj'd lids witii Ihr mgani- 
za.tioi» of im])h'ment socutxs. tlx* lAishing 
of iron jilouglis by 4 ainka Di'Velopim nt Asso- 
ci,i,Lioiis, and pi’opug-am'a ]»v tlx* niannfac- 
tilling linns ilx*mselv)s, is lapidlx lca.ding 
to the rcplaeum*n'' (-f the old Deccmi plough. 
If is efcjtiniatidl that moic (lian 100,000 iron 
ploughs ar<‘ now in usc*in the Bombay Di ccan. 
In other areas (lx* i’,< lodm t ion of imprmed 
ini])leinen1.s is slowii. bid, in Bind, ad S,ny 
Kite, is n<>w pioci'idoig wry fast. 

The introduction (*1 emu (‘tii lahd maniiri'S 
IS an ii])hiil task, says tlx* Ucjiort. Tin* use 
of <toncentra1ed manuKs for cotton lias liiihcr- 
to been almost unknown, but. as a result of 
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intensive j^repagaiula jji East Kiiiuuiesli the 
use of castor cakei as a, iminuie for cotton is 
becoming Yc.ry po^nilar and vvichnSjnead. 

The year under re peri was deci<ie.t{ly worse 
than 1923-24 as regards tJie damage to c.ro[)s 
done by insect p(‘sts and j)lant. diseases. Of 
the very serious iiis('c4. pests the Jowar borers 
were particidarly ae-tive and did more liamage 
than for several years. In many ]>aits of 
Lower Gujarat about 7t) [ku* cent of the plants 
were aifee, !<•(]. Among other e.creal (tro])s 
bajri was again very seriously atuiclo'd by 
swarming eater pi liars in the northriji jiarl of 
the Deccan, and th<*. ('.at(‘r])illar of the Pam-.h 
Mahals again did a great d('a! of (,laniag(‘ to 
the yoiing sei^d ling^s of maize*, and otiu^r cental 
crops in both Kaira and tln^ l^inch Mahals. 

Fruit pests are d(Mdd(*vlly imat^asing, the 
prenii(*r place in amount of damage* Ixdng 
taken by t he mango hoj)])('r or jassid. 

Improvements in Cattle. 

The work dom* ijt tin* last few years in trying 
to raise the standard of tlui (tattle of the Bombay 
Presidency seems to lx* now bearing fiuit in 
many areas. Tlie Agrieultural Department 
controls no fewer than half a dozen h( nls of 
})edigree cattle of different breeds. The;>e an* 
at tlie Chliarodi Farm in N<»rt}i Gujarat and 
the Burat Farm in Lower (Lijarat, bofl, ot 
which are maintaineil for Wm' J iafdarj breed 
and from which Inills art* distributed mlo tlie 
<listri(;ts on the premium systiun. The 
Bankajnir Farm in Dharwiir from whicl'. 
Amrit Mahal cattle an^ di.stril)nl('d and the 
Willingdon Cattle Farm at Karaehi whire a 
very line lierd of red cattl(‘ is lH*ing meintained 
with a few Thar-Parkar animals ther<‘ also, in 
addition to 1 hese Governne'nl herds, there are 
several other slix'ks <4 ex-ttle from wlmdi 
first class bulls (*an be obtainc«l. Of these 
that of th(‘ Bhirjmr Agricuhnral Association 
in Khandesh is very })romifi(Mil foi its tlm* 
Tapti-Khillari animals. Four siuuassfiil cattle 
shows were lie!<L one at (^hharodi (Gujarat) 
for the Kankrcj breixL one at. Mudiud Budruk 
(Batara) for tlie Mhaswad Khillari luc'cd, a 
third at Athani (Belgaum) for liie Krislma 
Valley breed, and a fourth at Karachi for the 
red karaclji c.attle, Tlje show' arranged at 
Bankapur for the Amrit Mahal breed had to 
bo canceljetl on aeeount t)t rind(*r}x\'<t whicfi 
was very prevalent during (In }ejir. 
Propaganda and Organization. 

While the officers of tlie Agiieultural 
Department are trying to secure the introdnc' 
tiou of improvements in every district, re- 


liance is also being plax^xl on llio (‘nthusiasm of 
lo*cal !>odi(*s, ihi* Taluka Development Associa- 
tions subsklized by Govi'rnment , to get many 
improvemmits adopted and 1 iioir activities 
have been very widi’ly <*HVidive during the 
last, year, Theie are cow 48 Taluka Deve- 
lopment Associat !()f‘s in I lie Bombay ih'esi- 
dem-y. ami they liave, altogether, reixdveii a 
Governnu rit. subsidy of Ks. 24,312. They 
have bei'n v(*r> ae-Mvciy (‘ngag(*d in (*x1ending 
the use, of iiiiprovixl implements of man}’ 
kinds^ of imj)ri‘Vi*d sei‘ti oi eoiton, wdieat and 
otlic.r prodiKM* and of meijiod.*^ for tJie jire- 
void ion oi smvi m jowar and id (d-her di^eases. 
They iiavi* organizeil sliows, have pushed t he 
formation of (.o-ofxiiKlivi' soiueties for the, 
sah* of produi.i* or (he piiK-liase of seed, and 
in o/)e <a.h»* al h'ast hav(‘ arranged ar at,p 
mirabii* system ol hxider storage. And. 
generivlly, liiese assoeiat iic-s, I lx* hist, of wJiieh 
was only b)urj(h*d in 1922, have bee-ome c 
v(‘ry (‘ssentiul pii.r1 ol agrunhural j)io])a- 
ganda in tlx* eomdiy. 

In tlx* niaitm ol lui'jd < 'iganization the 
Agrie.ult ural Depart nH*nt works in ejose eo- 
ordination vvitlithe (k>-o))erati\e Dejiartment 
and tlx^ (xeord mat mn Ix't wi-en llii* w ork of 
th<' «\\u I h pai I meni s is sia urtd l>y tlx* iaet 
(»f sis b(*H!g dii’ecti'd m <‘ae,h jxut (d tlie Bom- 
liay Presidency liy Divisional Boat's of 
Agrie.iilliiK* fU'uloininanlly eon-olti(‘ial wliieh 
iix « 1 omu* a (jua,rl(‘r und coni red llx* ])iopa~ 
gas'e'a and organizing work of both (h'parl- 
menis in tlx* xarxiiis distrie.is. , 

Tlx* result, ol tix*ir eflorts in tJx' matter of 
co-o(x lat ive puK-liasi* of agri(.uii.nra.l requi- 
sil{*s had not fiecn great. A le.w soedeties 
exist for (ix* eo-operatiye *supj>ly of e(me(*n- 
tialni mamiri's, seeds and the like, hut they 
do ne,t so fi‘,r si'ein to liave met much of a 
D'alizetl need. On the other Juind, it may 
now' be said that soe.ieties for the supply of 
inipi^'UU'tits of all kinds on hire are an esiab- 
lisliei! siieecss in mciiy areas. One of tin* 
SIX', rets of tlieir r<‘(*ent siieeess (as against 
mucli earlier failure) has b(*en their orgaiii- 
zatimi on a largi*. enough seaie to ensure 
busii.css mamigement . 

On the <»ther hand, in tlx* matter of co- 
ope.raiive saU* ul pr<»duee, great things have 
]»e(‘n accomplished ami then* has been much 
(*\^'en:',ior in Die year under report. The 
co' 0 ])cralive e(d.ton sale sociotiis at Hubli and 
Ga<lag. existing primarily for the sale of 
improv€<i eotlon derived from seed jirovided 
by the Agricultural .Department, are a monu- 
ment of what i^an be done in the co-operative 
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of wale. Tlj(^ir work hn.s oxl ihI- 
cd pvtsonr Ju-y 

become not only seliors of ]) 10 (Iii{H‘ but also 
powers oii a larj^e scale aiul clisiribiuois oi 
im])rov(‘(t scmhI. Tin* ?s>n l(>r (‘.i ---ji 

Sale in Gujarat is not so advanced, atnl tbe 
soejolics (here* simply arrange for ftn* ginning 
and sal(‘ of their niein])eis’ ])rodin*e e.ojn- 
iTion, and reserve (he seed for furtiier disiri 
hution, — but they have mueli devtdop.*'! in 
192‘l-“25, The reeeut ati,(‘Tn]>ts jd- eo-o|)era- 
ttv<' sale of f/ul iii tin' Miit ha Cana) Area 
seems to have become aii establi.slied sije.c.(‘ss 

Industries of 

Tin* UesoJiitioii on the Annua) Ad iriini,*^( ra~ 
koJi Itej)orl of the ]»e])artnient of Truinstnes, 
Bengal, lor the year 1925, r^'lhrs to the progr(‘.ss 
rnafle in the Department in certain direct^ ions 
deserving ol attention. After vi^ry (careful 
researches and exp^ nnnmtation by the in- 
dustrial Ohrimst formnlio hn* several very 
good (s:>mp(;sitioi.s for matidi iu'iids hav(‘ 
been work(‘(i (nit, while exjierjnu ids on 
damp-prooting of matches are being <.on- 
diicte'l. At the instanee of the fiande 
Matamtn Match Factory exjierinnnds vver(‘ 
iindenakmi imdei' t h<‘ e.ontrol of the. Ch<'miMt 
in tin' bl<‘aeJiing of Genywa \V(M)d as a lesnlt ol 
wliicli (In* most (‘(’/onomic bh acliing ]X)w<ler 
and the process of tn'atnnnrt wen* evolved. 

The Iridnstihd Engnu'cr lias resumed <'X])(*vi- 
nn^nts for devising im]»rove«l a[)phanoes for 
t lie lienefit oi wm-kers in t ho bell-nn’tal industry. 
He lias succeeded in devising an improved 
hackling maidiine for tlie develojnnent of 
sunn-lieiu]) ro])e m«king <ni cottage* industry 
lines. Two other useful maediines wliic/h ]>ro- 
mise success have also be<m improved by tin* 
Industrial Engpmuir, viz., one for s|)inning jute 
yarn as a eadtage industry and tin* other for 
bending and maiking of umbrellas. The long- 
standing question of cutting e-onch-shcdls mere 
rapidly arul umbn* bcitter conditions than by 
t he primit ive method nov/ in use has approached 
nearer solution liy the deve,lo})mont of a simple 
and satisfaidory machine devised by the Indus- 
trial Engineer. 

In the Calcnlla Researcdi Tann(*ry very use- 
ful investigations wen* (’oiulucted not only 
into the methods of producing the more im- 
portant vari(‘ti(*H of commercial leather from 
the available raw mat(*rials under the local 
climatic conditions, but also into some of the 
chemical problems in connection with the 
tanning proccscs. The cow hides of different 


til 19^4, and this is an advance or. the semi- 
co-operanve mediotl >\n;t.h ha-; liicn in use 
M'. ihe Nara, Godavari and Pravara (‘anal 
Areas for some y(‘ars, when* <!. branch of the 
Bombay (‘'‘mr;d Co-e. . ] ;t: »vi* Bank has 
advanc.ed money and sup]>lietl manure to 
local co-o])(*rat.ive credit sor,n*ties, and sold 
produc.e on their behalf. 

The ex])en(btiir<* of 1 he Dejiarlnient amount- 
ed to Rs. 15,90,0()() during the yeai 1924-25 as 
against Rs. 15,12,000 incurred in tlie ])T(‘vious 
year. Tlui re(;eipis iMnounted to Rs. 3,28,000 
as against Rs. 3,39,000 in the previous year. 

Bengal, 1925. 

parts of the ])rovinc.t* \v<'re being surveyed 
along witJi the invesligat ions on tlie manufac- 
l-ure of box sides. 

Texl.ile researches of a V(‘ry irsoful character 
were mad(^ nt the Si'rampon* Weaving Institute. 
Experiments wen* made* witJi sue.coss in the 
weaving of coarse jiit(* and e-oir fabrics and in 
the s])inning of jute, coir, sunn-heinp, waste, 
silk and wool as well as in the extraction of 
coconut libn*s. Govern m(*nt note with inter- 
est that experinu ntsn'garding tin* jiossibilities 
of using tin* hhn*s oi water-hy.a(*.in1 li stalks by 
s])inning and \Maving tlu'in into strings and 
matting were (jondiicted at the institute, and 
considi*!' that tlie investigation should continue 
with view to finding out all furth(*r industrial 
possibilities of this noxious weed. 

R KS P:A RCII T A NN ER Y . 

The Gahmtta Rcseandi Tannery has main- 
tained its good reci>rd of useful work. It is 
gratifying to noti* that two of the apprentices 
of the. tannery who have finished their training 
iiavc starUMl the business of leather-case making 
on their own account and one; of them now 
employs as many as 18 workmen. The Govern- 
nor-in-Gonn(‘.il has now finally decided that t.h<*. 
Calcutta Research Tannery should be retained 
as a permanent institution under the df*signa- 
t.ion of Bengal Tanning Institute thus rejecting 
the recommendation of the Retremihinent 
Committee, that the. trade sliould pay for the 
tannery after the ex])iry of three years from 
the I si May. 1922. 

Serampore Weaving Institute. 

This is ano(ln*r institution of whose activities 
the Industries Department can well be proud. 
There is an insistent demand in the (!ountry 
for weaving instruction, and the Central Insti- 
tute at Serampore with the. district and peri- 
patetic schools as well as the demonstration 
parties attached thereto are going a great way 
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in meeting this deinand. But the Governor- seeking sueh help from the various ]>arls of the 

in-Coiinci] is oi opiidon tiial much more yet provim;<‘. The (iepailment also did all that 

remains to be done not only by way of iiuTeas- is praeticabje to .secure .v]'n.‘clal e>()noession.s on 

ing the nuriiber of di.stTict and ]>eripatetio l)ehajr ot such of the liidustries as apjdied for 

schools, but also by i)'^‘r(‘as'.Mg the number of Mj( 3 m. li iia> also Imm'.i a,]iv(} lo tiio fact that 

demouslration [)artie.s. Siuuu ion \va.s accorded one of 1 he essentiaHud ors for indu.strial d(‘.ve^- 

dnrir)g the year to the ])roj).),sa^ h)i tlie esiablish- lopuient in t his (umnt ry is the organization of 

ment of a di.'^tri(Jt weaving s<dif»ol at Siiri markets for i he H nisJn d prod nets, and all that 

cX}>erimenttd]y for ojje y< ai wii!i idje co-opt - Js })rj»c( i( able hns lu ea thnu' to se('ure fae.ihties 

ration of 1 he 1 )isM*ied One demonsl ?'iJ- in mtirk''tif:g foi* t host* v\ho have* aj)])]ied for 

tion part}" ha-s also bc(‘n a'hb*'! to tin* staff of tln^sanic. 

the institute. Ad minisl rat iv*- ap])rove.l sNas State Aid to Industries Bill. 

acc'.orded to j h(* (‘srabli.«hnu‘nt oM2 adtiit iona.l Tie* Governtn-inA’nnneil has now liiialiy 
peripatetic, schools during the \'e,ir u*tid(‘i’ tit e,i«jt‘H on | he i.ect ssJy td’ jt gislation for state 

report and < he t'sta.blishm(‘n.t td I wo mon* Icis a.i(l to Intiii.*;! l ies. Stifs an* b*‘ing laki a to 

been adniiMistradively appn)vef| sinei'^Jlu* clo.se draft tie* Bill so lha». it may lx* j>rtsefit( d to tlie 

oi tin* year. Tin* .startling ol these peri]>a1(d L( gi.slative C-ount il a,s ea.rly a-s po.ssible. Many 

schools ncj^v awails the pr(.)vision of funs. oth»'r provinces m India have a-ln-july (*na-('ied 

Assistance to Industries. local legisldion on t he subjei : . Tin* proj>os<*(r 

At iiie present stage of industiial develop- h*gjslation when passixl by the Clouneil v, ill 

me.nt of the country, loi.al industry must reuiove some (d the more s(*rious dilIiculli('S 

necessarily tlepend on tec.!n>ical a,ssista»ie'‘ and whiidi nov staini in tin* Ava.y of iiulusl'ial 

advice, and tin* (Joveriior-in-donnc.il notices d(‘V<‘!of)mei't (d‘ tin’ Pi esidt-my - spec-ially 

with ])]easure (.hat the Industrii's Depa-rtnunt on the funs of eotlage and .small indus- 

promptly nvsponde.d to tlif* (‘.all of indn.striali.sts tri(\s. 

Protection for Indian Glass Industry. 

By the “Bystander”. 

Those interested in t.he Indian (l!ij.ss Industry ])r(»<hic.ls of tin* L.djan Glass Industry ha.ve 

---aUsl lh(‘y all* to lx* found if' (he Bmd;av also lx‘(m r('(‘.ently [latronized hy Gov{*nmK*iit 

Presidency, ilie C.P.. tin- G'.P. am. tin B»''’gal and Senu-Govein nu'nt hodie.s umi lo* llie glass 

PreKiden(‘V — havx* , submit leil t In'ir ea,s(‘ for pio- eoirsimnug public m general. 

te(‘.tion to The GoV(*rnnirn^ of Indj,*), ii] lh>8T-WAH Gomdetition 

summarizing below the material parts of tlial Tin* Industry n, only mon* tluui two dozen 
representation, we' would iirgf* r('s]x‘et- years old. and to-day it is experii'iic.ing a gi eat 

fully public, attention to it. ddn* industry liandicap on aeccnmt of Hhe ke(‘n post-war 

deserves onc.ouragemen1 both from tin* public foreign c.om])etition in tin* V(*rv line in which 

and the Govi‘rnment in the ])osi<ion m wldch tiie Indian glas.s hu-tories have b“en ,so far 

it iinds itself to-day ddie repre.sontation vvorking.We mean t lx* li.oe.s of chiumevs, gIofx.‘s, 

states:—* })re.ss('d ware. bo1tJ(‘s, ])hi{i.ls and bamgle.s. 

Wo, the undersigned Gla.ss Man u fact iinTs Many glas.s Factories wen* started in tli<* war 

of India. hav(? the honour to apju'oach you and tiim* and their total number w(‘nt up to 50 or 

put before you the case for ])rote(‘tion for the 55 ; but mo.st of th(*s(* (teased to work as soon 

Indian Glass Industry. The Glass Industry as the war ended and keen foreign <'om])etition 

in India is new and it has been .struggling for came in, Tln.s ,«]ions how greatly il. stands in 

the last twenty -five year.s ami more. The* neoft of ])ron*ct ion in its infam.y. Foreign gla.s.s 

Glas.s Works, whic.h lif* scattered throughout industry is of long standing and it has the 

the country, have been nuAnly manufacturing advantages of etficient and traii»ed labour and 

chimneys, globes and lampwan*, though some u]>-jo-dat.e met luxls. ami as such it is able to 

factories are manilfa.cturijig articles in other ]>ut up keen com petition It is but natural, 

lines too, such as botth>s, jiluals and (d}n‘r uufler these eireum.stam*.cs. that tlie industry 

containers, statiom?ry requisites, (dectrir cells sIiouM turn for protc'ction to Government who 

and glass tiles. These goods have b<‘on con- have nowMh'finilely . -u-cejih^d in the b(\st interests 

iinuously 8Upi>lied to most of th(3 Indian Rail- of India a policy of protection to be appli(‘d 

way« and they have met. their approval. The . with discrimination, along the lines indicated 
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in t'hfi report of the Fiscal Commission, in «)nlri 
to fosten* llie growth of industries in Indln. ’rh*- 
iiHliistiial growtii in 1 hi^t lomury has n(jj |»-, n 
so far, it ikhmI har<lly Im' said, (‘oinn>^-usuiu.ti 
eitlnu' wiMj its size ui with its iH'eds, 1 iiough 
duriiig \\ai‘ tin* Iju’ian gla,ss industry Jiad 
almost reacuiodi a point at whi<*h it met n<‘arl\ 
60% of its glass requirennuds irt thlun.i'y. 
glob(\ btutgio a-nd otluu* lir.rs. 

Conditions of T^roteotion Satisfied. 

Tlu‘ ovuiditions Mhieh have to Ix' {'uHille 1 
at'ooDling to the satne nqjort by an industjy 
l)efoit' its (daim t(» ]>rot('<'( ion (xmld be ('oiiMv’ei- 
ed vt'.lid are, wt' r(‘s]>('etjiilly sulunit, (uninej ii\ 
satis(u‘d bv the Indian glass irn’iist r) . {a) 

TIh'D' is, we may l>e alloAvtd to poii l out, ii 
tlic til'd pla<‘e evc'iy natural a.<[vanlag<‘ loi thf 
lirfsiltliv a.nd vigorous giowth of glass mdu.stry 
in India. Tfim’t* is an abuihlamje of the pj nun 
pal raw inaU'rials fuiieti. lime ami <;oa.l m the 
eonntry ami tlnni* supplt^'s can lx* said lo Ix' 
almost ii.c^xlni.iL'-tib!' . (focxl and intelligent 
labour is aViiiltidih' ])ul md a snlhcitml ar'd 
steady s.u[)])ly of Irai'usl and oxpcrl labour; 
iind (‘\(m the Inditin elimah' is not utu'ong'snial 
for this industry as is said by p('opl(‘ who ea.n 
speak witli luithonty on this subject.. In 
addition to all thesii advantagi's tiuue is a largi* 
and growing honn* nuuket to alisorl) the 
products of this industry. It lUiiv lx‘ nolcvl 
in 1 his eonneei ion ( fied I he atinual gia.ss imjxM* ^ 
of India in blownwart^ (< hirnneys. globes and 
lamj)W'a.r(') alone, u<u to speak of other ghv^ 
artae.les, t'Xe.< ed t iiii't \ -four lakiis of rupet's d 
wv taki' the average of inijiorls in these lines 
for tiu' yea-rs 1919 to 192d. It may f)e ^ta.ted 
that India js ant ually siij^plying tci-dii.y m'arly 
d0% of th(‘ Imlian ilf’imind in \ 1 h’s<‘ bins. It 
is necessary furthei t<' rememlier t imt die n m - 
k(‘<. lor g]a,ss 111 India, is slow'ly bid surely 
i‘Xj>'i‘idiMg as the iid^rn'r ol this va.st e.(*umrv 
is being brought mon* and rnon' mxler iIk* 
intluenmi’ of modern civilization by means of 
sprcsid of (‘dneatiou and grovsi h of the means 
of communii'.ation and by means (d* n.ereasi 
of c‘{)nlact. betwei'D the ad vane: d amd backuiad 
sections of tin* jicojilm C]a.ssVr4i.i’e is it c'l to-day 
on a mueh more ('Xtensivi* .‘cale 1 han twenty- 
five years back diU' eithm’ to choice or to fashion 
or to nece.ssit-y, and evm'vthing tern’s lo show 
thai. its us(‘ IS steadily growing. AVith sucji 
advantages of raw materials, ii'Udligeiit labour 
and growing market the industry Is sin<‘ lo 
thrive and prosper if it hut recuves' at the 
hands of tlu' State siilfieient pioiection in its 
early stages, to enable it to successfully ♦iVer- 
come the initial difficulties of an infant industry. 


(5) The industry is ])as-dng lo-day ilirough 
great ditficultn^s and iminy glass factories 
which wevo working in 1929 liave actually 
olosi'd (low 11 (luiiugtjic last loui’ oi tivt' ytairs. 
if this infant iiidjihliy is to live und grow with 
vigour at all within e. D'asouable lime and 
establish it -lid 1 on a ■'•olid ioimtluhou as a na- 
{ioul indiLstry. it suiely nevtu sUmxI m greai(U* 
n(‘ed ol protection ami In Ip ihan lo-day when 
Munpetition fiom well-(rtab!i.shed fortngn 
glass iruMisiiw. tspemclly (.Iui1 o( Germany, 
Austria, (5zecho'slov;iki;i. litdginm Jind Japan, 
with all its adviintages of exjiert hi hour 
4 :ud up-to-date nu'thods, lias Ixm-ouk' so 
ue.ule a.nti keen. d*he pi.sition is bound 
to grow’ from bad to worse n. thi‘. absenci* 
<‘1 any piopin a nd eaily ;o i :on on tlie jiart 
of the Governnieul and, it is leared, it. may 
even bee.(»ine impossibh^ at no distant dale. 
Tln‘ imlustry will be able to oyereome a-ll tliese 
(bffimilt i(‘s 111 its iTitial stagi's otdy nmh'f a 
)i(‘althy n gmu' of pnuedion ami it. will not 
1 hen b(‘ long Ixd'ore it is able to hu e eompetition 
m the o[Km market, (c) Th(‘ possibihtuvs for 
ils vigorous gvowth in India an^ .so gnsit. that 
’!i(‘ industry will (wcmually be abh', so far as 
(M'an judge, •< o si a,nd .doi.e in the open maf‘k(*t 
wit hold the .'.liield ol pn>1eclion, wdieii our 
k'.bour beeoiiu's expert ami iuqu'ovixl methods 
are used. Thu prolc'ci i(>n, t heridori' whieli is 
‘"Might by ns iy <.nly of a, temporary ( hara(‘,ter. 
Prot('ction grant i‘(l. It )'• (jiiiti' possible to iiiD 
pioy<‘ and at tie* sa,nu‘ lim(‘ to mensisa* the 
eutjuit of tile industry aril thus gaiti t lie ad- 
\antages. whieh ( nr foreign rivals have done, 
under lietter conditions, by training our 
kiboui and by adr)})ting improved nud.liods of 
iiiannfaetnre. The imhistry will, m course of 
time, b(‘ al>h to smeessiully veiitui'i' in otlnn- 
I'.'inss of glass such as biards. iaL'^e pearls, bangles 
el quality . “.ml sl yle. (Mc., wlindi ha-Vv- not been 
'O far touched. It will thus gradually be able 
I o substant lalfy imM‘1 t !,<' glass rmjuirimimds of 
the eount.ry. Slabillty an(> n astma.ble jitofits 
being assured iimht a. lusiltliy jirotective 
o ginn*. Uion* cafctaiwill s(‘(‘k ii(V(‘,st numt in this 
niduslry, many nior(‘ AVorks will be est abli.shcd 
;ind th(‘ olu' o> es t i<at havt^ < loscxi down will be 
levivod. The indu.sir)^ as it. stands (‘Veu to-day, 
meeds no insignifieaid piopeiitiou ol the cliini- 
m*\s, globes ajid othej lamfiwan^ needs of the 
eountiy. The Imlian glass faiK-ries jinxtuce 
and supply betwTmi them cliimncy.-, globes 
and other laTuj»wsu(‘ to Die extent of about 12 
lakhs of iu])ees even to-day. nc , morethan 30% 
of the t(U.aI reqiiiremcjd,, of the (country in tliis 
line, and this percentage was even higher 
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during war whon it si oo( hit about 7(»%. This 
alone* vStrengthoriH our vi<‘W])(jint. 

PjROSPEOTR OF TH F 1 NDUHTRY. 

It is e-oriaiuly not cbiinuMl Ik r<* on lirhalf of 
the ineiustry 1 hat it will hi* able* 1o ])ro(hu*,<* all 
kiiuls of glasswar<\s an<l thus ni(M‘t tin* whole 
of Indian deunand wliich goes at ])iTsent on an 
average, to the cxt(u>t of about. 250 lakhs of 
ru])ees, in the iinnu‘di;ite* future.. Bui it ean 
be said witli jnsti(;(* 1 luit it will be able* to meed 
the whole*, of tlui demand for ehinineys, gh>bes 
and otlier lainpware. and also to a consi(le‘ra])le 
extent that for bottles, ]»hials and containers 
of other sorts, sheed. anil plate glass, beads and 
false* ])earls, bangle's, and table-ware sueli as 
deoantors, turnble'Ts, etc.., at eoinjiedb ive ])rie.es. 
Existing Dtffioultigs. 

At ])reseut the*r(* is an ad valorem import duty 
of 15% on Boda Ash, which is used ij> large 
quantities in the vnanufaedure* e)f glass, anei 
which has to be impende'd. This eluty is a 
postive*. luindieap on this industry since this 
raw niateirial is an essential one*. TJie (Tucibles 
or })e)ts whie'h have also to be impeirted to 
a great (‘Xteuit. have to [layan import duty of 
jr)%. Fae’ilities feir tiausporting by rail 
the tinishesl produeds are* not what they should 
be. Tneiian railuays have so far pursiieel a 
policy in this ros])ect which has certainly nut 
heien vi*ry eiie*ouraging to the. greiwdh of indi- 
genous industry, railway rates scheeliiles having 
been baseel e)n liigh and indisenminate base's. 
It is but natural for us to <‘xpeei the Indian 
Railways to give* prefe*rential tre'atnumt to the 
]>roducts of Indian ineiustries, and to rennove 
certain unre*asoi.able restrictions and obli- 
gations iiuposeei on the booking of Ulassware. 

Favourable Railway Rates Required. 

The traffic c-onditiems relating to raw mate- 
rials reepiired for anel the iinislie'd jmoelucts 
turned out by the Indian glass industry sdiould 
be made more favourable* aiul since everything 
is coming down to t he )>re-wai' level, the railway 
rates which were .su}>stantially incr(‘ased from 
1919 to 1922 should also be red need to that 
level. But they sdll eiemtinue* to be high 
though slight reduediem is made* in the e',ase 
of <‘.oal alone. « 

Concentrated glass industry will not be a 
boon to a vast country like India since hollow 
and fragile wares require* a far higher cost to 
transport them than that required for the 
transport of tlieir raw materials. The Works 
must, therefore*, remain scattered over the 
country as at present, se*rving the needs of 
local areas. This proves the necessity of mak- 


ing ijivV matf rin,!-; itiobile as far as ])Ossibl >v 
giving fae-iii:. "-j ior lije ii easy and edieap trans- 
port 

Keen Foreign Competition. 

To illustiiite (d(‘n.rly iJn* k(*enn(‘ss of tlie 
competition wlii< fj llio Inilian glass industry 
lias to far,(‘ to-day, wo shall take the. (*xain])l(‘ 
of a standiirdizi'd iirlndc like the old inary 
Dietz t}p<‘ gloln* \\hi<‘h sells so < xtensiv('ly. 
(Jerman. Aiislrian and Je.j)an<‘s<‘ glob(*s of tlial:. 
iyiie are offi red to*(!iu' ad i lit' amazingly low 
price of about Rs. I -8-0 i^'r tioz. The lixlian 
glass manulaot mci* do(s itoi find it paying at 
all to otb*r tins arln h* V)-day at. this pric(\ He 
merely strugghs iuid lias mdliing hdt for the 
im])rovemoi,t ol t lu; indnsiry. Fori'lgn industry 
is ol long slaiie'iMg and it hes, t ho a.o! vaeiages 
of up-to-datt* machmi'ry. niothods and iraiix'd 
and oKpirt laboui. But tin* Indian ghiss 
industry dm-s not po.ssess these advantages 
and it has to sirngeh* liaid to koi'ji eoing*. If 
tdic mamifact mv^i [>ol lortiinati' ('i imgh to 
live i()'{!a.v, in* lias aodnally to wotk at a loss or 
close down. And tins l<*ss becomes till tin* 
gri atm v, hen n js n mi'inbori'd t hiii. lie is mainly 
manufjM't unng cbirniioys, globes and other 
things iT> which the maigin of profit wa,s ni'Vor 
high even m prospi'ious tinn-s and in whicli 
the maiket is so de]»rcssed to-day. This slad(* 
of things must jiut Ix' allowi'd to go on and the 
industiy ought to bo protooted for srmie tinn*. 

War Time Assurances. 

It may lx* poinoxl out cn passant i hat to- 
waTdvH the i*!os(‘ ol tlx* (lu'at Eui’oj»oa.ii War, 
the lntclligonc(‘ Tbanoh of ilie Indian Mmntiorts 
B(*avd (a wa,r lime on ation of the (4ovorimx'nt 
of India and tlu'Ti working* mxlei tlie (V)miii( reo 
1),*, )arlm(‘nl) ha,d addrossed a letter No. 

1 --2f)3/l. dat(<l Simla, tlx* 29th ♦July ltM8, to 
the various glass factories in India, ask in,!? them 
to supply oertain information. In it tlx^ Indian 
Munitions Board Ixi-d olcarly slioun its a.nxiety 
(and in this we can j!.])parent ]y see t he anxiety 
of tin* Government of India also) to jdact* the 
Indian glass industry on a fiiir footing so as 
to enabh^ it to withstand comjietil ion fnmi 
abroad, after tlx- War. Il will lx* seen from 
this that Government have already held out 
clear ho[)es of he!]) and firoteetion to this 
industry, apart from the question of tlx* more 
recicnt and <tefinite ado])tion by Govxirnment. 
of a policy of discrimiiiat o ])rotecti()n. We 
would like to refer Government to the letter 
of the Indian Munitions Board, reference of 
wdiidli Inns been furnished above and to point 
out further that when Government necde4 
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glass artjrJos. Indian glass factories Itavr 
supidiod ! [u'ln at tliat nriGifii.! time ot w.tr 
when then impnrt hinl pritetically e(‘ased 

Why pROTKCTroN is Sought. 

It is, tliejefon*, mn'.essary lor tin* Iin!ia.n 
glass indn.stry lo have proleeijon, j 1 it lo lo 
live am’ thrivia and it. may not l»e oin oi |»lae< 
iuie iu poini (Mii. the \v.i,ys m wliiih i hi'’ ean 
tMsily he eione, t iiongh t h(" nilimate dec-.-sion, 
we ixeognize. a.s .o tie* \ve.,y.s lunsl u-st v\nh 
The (Townnueiit. when th(‘y s(*e i.hi‘ jnslie.e o( 
this demand. The oj;je(;1s iJiat aie sougiil lo 
he altaim'd hv j)ToteetK»!> .ive lii’stly, t li- 
]>rs''servatioji an:l h'ajl:iy;uid vigorous growl h 
of this indusiiw, and sisioieliy, the attta<*ln‘e 
of eapdal to n a*'' i iie promoi ion o! l!ied('\e- 
lopne nt of Imha'^ ns.: Liird re,''0!n*ees. 

PltOTEGTloX MUST BE A J) EQUATE. 

Tl'<‘ jjro^ e<*’ ion iniu,(. Jk nn'ore, fat adispude 
d it i,< -o ihis purpose: J-lenei' tiie ini- 

iiKs.'iao* m <‘o.s ;es svthi a- 1 Ik^ fin me ol 1 ii(‘ 


mduwstry havi^ both to h<* emisidereil. Certain 
re.w inaleriai.s simli as Sxida. A.sh, Crueihles, 
“U-., should l)(‘ exempted liom iinjioit duty 
i-.r this industry or a. reha.lt atloutsl in their 
‘ ase. TiK*ii‘ slcnld he nia.<l< a uniform in- 
eiease of 10% in tin* intfiort duty on all kinds 
of glasswe.re ainl furl In r the Indian glass 
lat'UsIry should rei'xnve a lioimi v ot 15% for 
e, perio<‘ of 10 y<‘a.is. d’he inttnesl oi the 
indfustry will thus he miwimI and tiiat ol the 
< onsumer wd! iiol la* inindi eJlteat^d sima* t.he 
output of the Fodia.n Class Inditslry will 
ne.eivi' a st/nnnlns aa.d i In* print's oJ glasswart* 
Nil! Miily hi .shgli !y tdnmged. I’ln* md.uslry 
wl! thus, he ahi^* to pL«"e il.sidf on a firm foot- 

P, am! w*ill aita.ji Mithe-'en} .-strength a.nd 
vitality to he ahii lo Im.e opi'o I'ompel ilion. 

The requests ma-'U* hy tin* nnOistry an* both 
moderate aunt f<i^.^lbie, We should he glad to 
hear that the Government ol ln<{iaa.ie agree- 
.‘ilileiothe ('on.*- idera.t io" O' (he i‘(‘pr(‘.s<*ntat ion 
<*n symjiat net le. hues. 


Indian Economic Enquiry Report. 

By the Editor. 


K‘»1 loi g ago, v\e inn! m ..’ision to ]n*ii‘t a 
h‘(U. !/om Air. IT .11. Coals, hominnm Ktatis- 
t K ( tui.'wia. •»!> I ji'* a,ho\'e Ih'p >i I . Ili'e-'iitly 
wi havi* heal'! from him a.gain we ])V)ni 

Ih'Io’u 1 hi* lexi of lie* l.'tr’i'. wfi'th .-.p<;;ks im 
ih-elj. Jt 'm 1] he s efi I ljr.,1 Mr. Coats’opiU'i-n o. 
Chaptei Vdllo* ! [,(' RmhoI, Vvdiif h d‘*ah\vnl' 
the ‘dSeln*i)K of Koonomii* Sm vc y - 'Organizs- 
io» ", is both .h'ii; lie a,nd n * iju'ivoi.al. A> 
our leaieiN no* swa,i\’, iiji'- < iiapti r e.ontams 
the oiitlii es of tin* pi'(‘]-' s - i seh< mt of snrvi \ 
and the opi doe of an i..vp(*r( like Air. (!!oats. 
ought. TO pro\< ^ ci.iiia.hh', to t hof-.e v^dio wouid 
di'.pa..-sje?!ai( !y eonsi.im’ the l{ ‘port and emn- 
so.-m pnietieal eo; f'.'i5.,io,'‘n Ali. Coats 
stales 111 , t “Cinq>nr Vd fl of 1 he. Ih* port . how- 
ev( r, Svi'U.s to I'i'* lo ]>i' exe. 'llf'nl as a, i.U - 
men: ol pi'me.jili " Aiioiher pent to m-ie 
,‘ihout Ail . (\*‘i.!s’ h ( 0-1 as n gard^*. Pro- 

h'ssor Burm i •' h: noh of *ns';ei-t, he 
lid' ks that. ]i(‘ I.'. '■men* I'on,* mv,d iv** lli; n 1 lie 
majoiityof (Jn- Commit ■' e^' jun! a.' ;.s, i ‘ he 
.i,gre( s as to l !h* metiio.l ]iv ^\ liieli the genera.! 
problem (vf lead ist h s slionld he attai k< d Air. 
(loals ed'iohes (he matter wdien In- v^ tnarks 
“That. l]'“’e may he diflionlhies in eicit- 
ing a sudis’ ii* In. da, tlnil are absent in other 
oounirii'.s should :h)C I llndik, militaTe a«ni.uist 
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ihoirnglj explormiim ..f wlia.( is posj-nhle, and 
Ills, in m\ ju‘\tme!u. e.m only hi* well done by 
anleiordy whmh is j’.et only I'oinpetent, but 
has ad.so n.n ontnihiis ]UJv!ew am' mandati*. 
Tins is exa.'ilv \vha.l t lie inajeany Report 
uml>ia.l<,-i ai'd' ! li(‘ o; .if on of *'0 eonipetent 
.'i Ji.n1 hord V e.s All. C-inis ot;giit to s'htle the 
end ter for ;»omi fo’' mos.' people win* a.l'e j)i‘e- 
pMif' (o hegui by u *!na.s-.“d eXpi'H e pinion 
'ii a nm.i ter i>j 1 in., kim’ 

AJu Coats' 'oiottkr. 

W^e gjv(. below I i)e ie.\t id Mr, (joats litter, 

\ I'ii'h iliougii ‘ Inn; Imm I; sm-m stive and 

i/iformis g : 

DOMINION BURDAC OF STATISTJCS. 

Oif.nrf,, l2“'y/i/ J^itr I02f>. 

])rar Fir, 

1 (lidff rercivrd 'ijattr lcff( i (fj April (i {h o'lir 
Hrfnrttcr ‘Ih'q. n//d hVmv;/; I huvr since read 
ihroiufh l/tc report of the AV'enm/rm hnqairy 
i'ohimiUee I recjret (hat I. hove ken uvahle to 
if me U the consideralion necessar// lo rende^ an 
pinion on points o/ detail of value. Chapter 
VIII of the Report, kneeirr, seems to me to Ije 
(.eceUent as a statement of j/rinciple. 

That there, matf he d iffi<‘aUies en ereatirifj a 
statistic for India that arc, absent in other 
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countries should not, I thinks militate uftainst a 
thorough cxitloration of wha! is possible and this, 
in mg judgment^ eon only he well done bg an 
authority whivk is not on!// coinjielent but has 
also an omnibus purview and mandate. I note 
that though Professes Jiurnrif llnrst is more 
conservative than the muforilg of the (Uunmittec 
as to the possibilities of staiisiieal e.nquirg in 
India, he agrees as to the method })•} which the 
general problem of sfxUi sties should hr attacked. 

In (^amadas ((s gon know, we have a central 
Staii^lieaX authorltg resjmnsihle for the general 
content and method of statistics, bat operating 
largely in cAe operation with executive depart- 
ments, Dominion ami Fro vine ltd. Perhaps the 


enclosed lenflet (especially pages 2 and 3) might 
he (f some interest to you in case the discussion 
is still in the stage where outside experience may 
be of value. 

1 am. 

Yours faithfully, 

R H, COATS. 

Dominion Statistician . 

[As th(‘ leaflet riienlioi.efl h\ para. 

3 of his l(‘tler, wo nro ])ub]ishiiig liie same 
below for llie loFornuition of our readers. 
As we liave before Mils r(‘mark("(] in thc'se 
pages, Uie Canavbaii plati of statistical orga- 
nizatioTi is or.t‘ woiMiy of Mosi* attention in this 
('onntry at tliis partiiadar monifuil 


The Canadian Plan of Organization of 
Government Statistics.* 

By R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician of Canada. 


Tln‘ Canitdiaii plan of s1a.t i,s( ictil organization 
isthfi.t ol cc'-itnUizatimi, In 1018 the Ttonumor’ 
Bureau (*f Stnti.st'cs ujis creaM**! (undn (he 
‘"Statist iei'. A(;l ”) ;nid nueb »•< ..jxnisibh* for 
the statisiies ‘‘relati\<' io the eommerenil, 
industrial, s(>riab e< ojunun. e nd gfon'ral .iMivi- 
ties and (‘ondit.ions of Mn* pcojile ' practically 
a uiiivm’sai maudnUe. It vsas ie<'OL*niz(Ml tliat 
(jcrl ain slat isticy inusl < riefi<:it<‘ di,or caij best 
be collect ec' thrc'ig!!, p,* rt •(.id n (a part inenK-, - 
or in fa<‘t. c-iin bes* b.* irtv-rnretod iv.yii<*d 
by sucIj fb'parl.UK'nts. 'to this sit uat .on 

and to Insui e t h;t,t. .<1 i M'S s< rve i|< p,a t ireid .«! 
r(M.juireine» is as u<‘il as \ i>os^> of y 

the Ae,t (*ujoine() cobiJae m 1 ion !»o1\\e(‘it the 
Bureau and the .^H'vera! depjirtiue* ts. insfor 
the following mju‘hin(0\ : Kn I, Mm' Dominion 
Statist i<*in n. ehhf of I he But (an, j.as ."tneri- 
ing a('cess to Iannis of rb|MrtnH*'os for eon-' 
fererici' purposes. Seeon dy. Is- i.s unde r ir'- 
stnnitlou, on any fioint of si :d istieal pioeodure 
involving de]>ar; inectn.! iid'Mt'.ds. to submit a 
modus mveudi beUv^eii tie Ibarau and .be 
dc'partinent in <pustfor' foi‘ the ( o. ^dvlerataui 
of tin* (^iliiiat. Smdi retMuiii.w-i'datiou, on 
approval, t'oiisl ii ute.*^ a p' ! mane-ji. arrange- 
ment gov(*Tuing ' h.e part 1< ubj.r subjee.l . Thus, 
should dispute iUise, it is s'-ttlefl by fije body 
represent id ive of ;dl nifensi^', espei^ially those 
involving inti'n’eparMnrmal K-lniun’s. h» Mic 
working out, most nl the ])niely statistical ojie- 

♦ Summary of pa^ior proaented at tbo meeting of 
the Committee on Governmental Labour Statistics of 
the American Statistic?!.! Assoeiation in Chicago, 
27 th December, 1924. (Koprinted from the JourruU 
of iht American StaMkal Association, March, 1925.) 


Tationv r.j Mi<‘ Givvernuu'nt iiav(' bcim brought 
undiT Mn‘ iinmediiite dinction (d’ the Bureau 
of Slat whilst Mie r^'st are governed by a 
.series of .spiM'die ngnanuuds arrivial at. by the 
procc'ss indu'e J('»L 

ill C.ina ’iw as in t he United States, Go vern- 
mnnl is on a tVderal basis, and se\a.u‘al liighly 
iiujxiMant functiiu..*; an* mvorei.si'd. by the 
Proviuc(‘s. (*()-op* ra.1 loi'- aeeordingly Jnust be 
uorloni Old la'tvoM'u Mu* Bureau oi Statistics 
a.ncl IhoMiKaal dejiartmerd.s. Bruvision for 
tin: is ma ’n in a .spec ia.l clause of the Statistic.s 
A‘‘t vMth'h ]>»‘r!ndM pK-vinoial officers to act as 
ag(!.is of M»e Bur. an. aiu! also gives the 
Bmeau aee(>ss to provincial rt‘eords. 

The work tliat has ])e(*n orgaidzed to date 
innier tin* Bureau of Sialisties cjovers : (1) 

Demography, ineliiding (a) Tlie CVnsus, (h) 
Vital Statist ios a-’c’ (c) Slat ist i<'s of Migration ; 
(2) So/'ial S'"ai I'^tics, e.g,, (.riminology, edu- 
catif'.n ; (3) Piodnetioii Statistics. iucJiiding 

(a) agnoulture, (6) fisheries, (c) forestry, (d) 
miiiing and melallingv. (e) watof powc'rs and 
c^’i*tr.;.l (derir:e ;<tati<ms. (/) genc'ud manufac'- 
t ures. a,nd (g) e.onst ruction ; (1) External 

Trac^ie -im])orts and exj>oTts ; (3) Internal 

'(’radev— nu'j ketiiig of grain, live-stock, animal 
])roduci.-i, etc.- -('.old storage^— price's, whole- 
sale ami retail ; (0) Transportation and 

Oomm unicat ioius - -ridlways, tramways, express 
companies, shijijiing, telegrajihs, lelephoTies ; 
(7) Finance — Dominion, Provinc^ial and Muni- 
cipal — curreiK'y, banking, interest, exchange, 
security prices, (dc. ; (8) General -“-The Year 
Book of Canada, Barometric s. 

Thc^ piirj)o.ses of statistical centralization 
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inciiuie Mie eoojioini(\s in ovcriioad, as iy: stJifl, 
eqiiipniojjt, library, aclini nisi rati vo s}vt“n',;-i. 
etc., which or^ani/.atioji usually pei nut.s. The 
couvejucncc of the public- is prcinoted throiu-h 
th<‘ reduction of qiiestionnairt s ajid the si- 
ting up of a central iniunualion a,iie].( v’ 
Statistical experienu ( is CNmcc'fdTatcd fid eu 
hanc-od in valu<‘. The firMlaii'enlal onrpoM 
however, lies in the fact tifat tlie ?j;r('.o1 subifM : 
of statistics, sucji as ])roduciion, \ nn’e hn.nuc • 
population, art‘ not se[)aiatc an<i (iisnic {. bn: 
are inter-related. PlK'iioincnni eojntuoif u; 
different fiedds must h(f trealcii !n the 
way lhronp:hout. The (dassihcation of cm.t 
modities, lor exanijde, is mad(' on ;die saitfe 
principle, Vhei Ikt for prodmdion statistic." 
trade statistics, or pi I"*- sled is( ics . smdlaj!' 
\{^ith th(‘ elassitn^ation ^d ornipaffons. whcthci 
for the c^ensLis. vital slati.stics, inimiijrr.t mi. 
statistics, or .social stalistir.s in p:enera.i. 

A (.oiicrete exani])l(‘ ol tlu* mainn'i* in winch 
this orgaiii^iatioii work,, out may i>e 
There are belw'(<*n time «iiid four ihousui'n 
faolorios making l/idt(‘ran(' chcesf* u- (knao'a 
Small individually, in 1li(‘ aggi'egale thes 
constitute an im]Ka1aii( indii.stry. They aic' 
under provincial jurisdi(du>n. ca< li pK^vn.u- 
having a Dairy CommissiorKU’. whos(' si.i-lV 
inspects, instrue-ts and geneially supervises 
their operations. I ii a.0(lition 1her< is a J)omi- 
nion T)airy Commissioner, wlio.se hinetion.s 
largely relate to iiilin-provincial an<i oxjjori 
trade. Previous to 191 S. most of t ne.M‘. Provin- 
cial Dairy Branches eollecfec and is.snen statis- 
tics. They did it }>y a variety of meth<*ds on 
such points as classification of pioducLs, fiscal 
year, etc. Hence, if a i'oiujiarat ive vuwv, or a 
Dominion total, were desliec*, the work had 
largely to be done over, or apfiroxiiiiale results 
accepted. Subjects iu wdii<'li a TXi-iry Com- 
missioner as such is apt not lo be interested,- - 
for example, the analysis of (;aj)ite.l, labour 
conditions, fuel consumption, power <*quip- 
ment, — were for the most part ojuit U-d, so that 
if a Finance Department, Labour Depai tment, 
Fuel Controller or Water Pow(‘J' authoi’ity 
desired to know the bearing ol the (dairying 
indiis try from their particular st and jioints they 
had to find it out for themsidves, incidentally 
duplicating overhead. 

Under the jirescmt scheme tJie Bureau 
Statistics, the Dominion Dairy Unnmi.s.sion- 
er and th<? nine JTovincial Dairy Commissioit' 
ers have joineil forces. A fonn for annual rlata, 
has been agree<l upon that will e-(*lhM*t all tin* 
information t-hai the several governments 
Veqiiil'c. The Bureau prints ami supplies this 


form, thus ('nsurn'g h».nn'iu<fi/.a.t.{on. The 
duly of eoli'Miion is as.nnnd by the Pro- 
vincial DejiiM'Uie in.'' ; oi r<»jupi]atK)n 

and ])ui>]ieiu ion iiy tin* Ihirt.in. Tii»‘ results 
as eoin])ih*o a.ie ill one.e innu <'d lo (he. .several 
Provinces, for use iii any way tiny may tinnk 
|>roj)er. Tln‘ Burt-an, j owevs i nndoriakes to 
publisli a refioii for tie- wlioh^ Dominion, 
w hich repoTi is edited by I h<‘ Dominion Dairy 
Commi.ssnoK'r. 'fji'* ikita on iabi-ur, water 
power, h!^ I ((m,sum])non, etir, a.n' .smudliMK*- 
ously made available U) the departments 
mti're.sted Tli-'V are ninied, jjcovevei. in the 
Bureau wd li simdin maiei’ials similarly col* 
leeted lln^oughoin the tiel(J of {iroeliK.tion. 

hi vital stutnlf^ \J)er'(‘ Ihe niia' (\uiaflian 
!-» t>viiu‘t onef o]>Ma'.e»: und\‘i nme ddst ine.tive 
with nifU' ditleMmi .s(M les o] .,('lien' ui(\s bn* 
eoih kting Uif' inidimalnm, N\e ha,\(‘ i'Ov\ agreed 
i.'[>on unite im nudln^d.". wd’^; colhit-ion by tin' 
.aovinees and ( (un pila.i lon by tlie ]>nr( au, tlu' 
iatlo!* biinging (Uit a. Dorn. tion i<‘por‘t, jire- 
nai(‘d ijy eoii',ubali<’P w.ih the Pedeiel Depait- 
meiit of Iba.lth. U'eit aie. of i.oiiisi*. niimm 
oiu' snbjecd.-, wlmdi on; .i'd<’ t lie jio.ssibility 
of an.tng(0(ienis nf I lii.s kino’. Jleit^ tbe 
Bureau vv(»rks inde^xmdt tU ly though all sue.h 
.n.tioii i.s 111 pnm'iple ( < ni pleiiienlaiy and 
^UJ>J)l<mi('l!tary. 

A special word as to cn ga,!tixa,t ion ol labour 
IS ir oT.!ei. it withoul- saying 

!.(iat MU h statistics should be larind out in 
i li(' e.!o.s(‘.sl a-.s." oMat loi: v, ill; 1 lio.sc' ol general, 
social auvl e(.onoim(' e.oiahl ions. Fir.st, all 
questions apjierian iiig lo labour (onditJon,s in 
.‘Ik* ceJisu.M s of po}iui<.Uion am! o! mdustiy 
a.re franu'd in < onsnila.tion with • he Depart - 
nic‘Li of Laboiu. 'I’li'^ tan. s us is (he great, .'stock 
taking of the naiion, Mie baikgHnind against 
wlii(di in*ariy all ot Inn .suU tsi le-s are projeetial. 
More sjiecilieally, t lu‘ ({in.stlon.s of the (’ensus 
of J\)])ii!at-ion d(‘alii'g witli (A-inqiid ions, (uon- 
uigK and unemploynnmt , am^ the (juestion.s 
of the ln(hisi]'ia.l (’imsus (annual) dealing with 
.'■’Ueh ])oin1s a.s tin numbe!' a.nd elassilieat ion of 
«'m]>joyee." , wages a.no' ."a,lajn‘\ h'our , ol op<'- 
lations, eh*., are l.ims di.-(Uis>('d and tin ir lela- 
livc plao in t In* gmn ral ^eheUK* (h.tcrmined. 
Secondlyg thos<’. la-boui .stat i.^ties wliieh are 
colh‘c;ted liy tin* nu i ind of ( om innou.s obser- 
valimi art' tin subjt ei v)| sp<'<na.f arriiugeuient 
between the Ja'.bour Deparhmnt and* the 
Bureau. ^I'lmse inelin.e moie pn.rt ieulan-ly the 
siatintier.' of slrtko. tin* .-tai sa les of pritnr, 
a.u<l cost of living, the oi wage.s, 

the statistics of ('riqiloyment a.nd uneniploy- 
meut, ami tdm statist u.s of iuc!u.<tria.l ae.<m^eut^J. 
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The statistics of strikes art: iuiivllcti entirely 
in the Labour Dopartnunt, a I cat ling function 
of which in Cajiada may be d escribed as th(‘, 
maintenance of irulusirial ])eace. It) ])iibii- 
cation of these si ati.'ii ics, however, t he Labour 
Dejiartment follows ilie Bureau’s intiustriai 
classification and in general insures <o-ordi- 
nation on important points ol metliod. On 
the subject of pricts and cost of living, the 
Bureau of Statistirs publishes the ollicial 
monthly index number of wiiolt'sale pr'ces. 
On retail prict^s, it also eoLh'Cts a sertes lioui 
selected dealers in towns of lO.OOO or ovtu* ; 
simultaneously t]i<‘ Depart.iuf til obtains a 
return from its re])rese:i1ati\cs w the .'-amti 
towns ; these two seiie.s art* ani<dgamated and 
the Departnnmt analyzes tlu* rr‘sults and 
Jiublishes them in t ho Labour Gazette (mom hly), 
adding ‘(jortain data as to rentals and gei.-eralJy 
covering the ])rie(^ situiaiiou from (he cost of 
living standpoint. TIh’ Bimau publishes the 
annual official rejiort on tinces. Rate . of 
wages are li<i.ndlt)d almost (*utire]y in the 
Department of Labour On the suf)je(.'. of 
employment' statistics, tin' Bureau issins a 
monthly iiidi‘X mimlK'r (»f employment basvul 
on returns reeeiv(‘d from einjiloyers of twenty 
1 lands and over throughout (Janadn. This 
is carried out in association witli (lu' Imlus :ia} 
Census. The Labour D(‘pari.meut pubhs)i(s 
these data in the Labour' Gazette, witli a K'lurn 
of unemplo3'iiient which it collects mo* Miiy 
from trad(‘ imioiis a. d r.. stanmiei'.l of c.poli- 
cat ions received and pla-cemenls mad< by the 
Employment Sei'vits* of Conade., wlue! is 
administered by t]i«> T)(‘partment . 

As already sta(e»i the tinal ()]>je<‘tiv<- ol (Jk* 
Bureau of Slalisties is Cie pubJtsiiiiig of a. 
national eons])eot us, of wdiieb l \vt» le.udiig 
veliicles of exjuession exist. The first is the 


official Year Book of Canada. Here is utilized 
the oompieie. ^■■clienie of ceeupcrafcioj) between 
ihe Bureau and odier Departnicfiis (over 40 
ill numbei) of wiiich examples have binn fur- 
nished, Willi the u.ddirion of siu.h spcihal 
.sludit's as a.iv (‘ssimtial to a well-roiuidcd 
sohcnu3. Tuc secoj'ii ediiel use of statistical 
svmihe.si.-^ is in tIlo measmenient ai‘d ii^tei- 
[iretaiiou of the current economic lr< nd. T1 k‘ 
Bureau pre])ai‘es the essmuail raw materiah: 
loi this liisk, base<. or wu'v ohservution and 
ex}>e»'jniv idation, aiei maiiifauns such analysi's 
aseuabieit uiaet as ad visor lo the govtumiiiem , 
ai'd 111 a ]iujii.-d \sii,y to tie* pubhe.. 

No oliie< oi Ilia; kin ', ol coursi*, can be 
conducied on a seide lo ni(‘et all e'uit i'geiicu*,', 
but it cam maintaii. a basic- jilai and oigiM;<- 
zat iou e.a.pab!e ol iesten! expausioe, i hat 
loss of tone, duplication a:id CMnluse'e] under 
an enurgeucy mc-y b( avoi^'ed. A’e.f! at Ibe 
end of an eiu' ii>( lu.y it e'ln d< mubihz'* to 
advan(ag< , i eiemii e I lie ('ss' elial a.:'d pr(*scrv- 
Oig \ he ‘Xpeiiepce. 1.. Would be flUile to say 
tlial oidy phou sailing ,s (‘ue-ouni ered in a. 
jirogvamme like that wh'ch hn-s bf'i'ti outlified. 
(twopernt lO ' is always s. disagn cable shil)- 
beirtfi, Ih-wmc Ocpai ( meet,.' thioiigh tin' 
CVvbT*’''i, n IS .iv'cessjU’dy somevvliai luiwn id}/ 
a.uu sh^u. Tlu' biiuging logethei of exj^iud- 
tures upon sis.! jstics into a, lump e.lsc nn]cos(‘s 
eiiln-ism UnU is silent wliei' I he .oune a-re 
tuek({i r.wav m 1 ( 1 *'“ holes ami <o)’ i( rs ol a. 
budgi‘t : a> a result, i- is ^efficllJT lo obtain 
ie<«)g*d'im. o( ilie magmtuvje td the task and 
I h' ..''e{i of 1 he jiighest- yv|)e of !ec)|f''(a.l assis- 
tai.ce, i>!th 'uliii's like 11 m*s‘. . howi-vci. an* 
<’adls to ai't ioii and jiropaganda rather titan to 
di-courag('inent ; t hey ea.n la* oveicoiiK* by 
;m]>voveu const It ut (c/)a! maciiinoi'v and by the 
educ<v.Tioii ol the ]M'Oj)le. 


Brown and Pressed Glass. 


The chid articles made by the factories at- 
Naini, Bahjoi, Shikohabad and Balawali in the 
U. P. are chimneys, bott les, .scicue,e ap])aratus, 
tubes, rods, etc. The PaJiw'al Glass Works of 
Shikohabad were re-orgajnze«l during the year 
under the guidaut^e of a rbrpaaese e,xr>ert and 
started manufacturing tuinblers, hot-tles, chim- 
neys'? etc. But this braTicli of t-he industry lik<' 
the one at Firozabad wa.s carried on under 
great difficulties ami disadvanatagos owing lo 
the dumping of German and Japam^se manu- 
factures and the unfavourable rates of railway 
freights. It is complained that though Cal- 


cutta is bOO miles morf* distant from Karachi 
tiian Allahabad is from Karachi, the raihvay 
freight on mannfaetured goods bd ween 
Karachi and Calcutta is Es. I-IO-G, while the 
frciglit beUveen Allahabad and Karachi is 
Rs. 2-1 M>. fITie grievaiiecs of glass mauu- 
factui'fis vvT.re brought lo the notice of Mr, 
G. G. Sim, Financial Oorninissioner, Railways, 
wiien he visited Cawmpore. A sub-conmiittee 
of ihe Board of Industries was appointed to 
go iiit,o other difficulties of glass workers and 
to suggest ways and means of placing the 
industry on a flourishing footing. 



Co-operation in India and Abroad. 

By Christopher Hay, M.A. 

Prof. Gide's Review of Co-operation in Europe. 


Tiiore aiv to-vlay 200.000 co-operal i\(‘ soc-ii - 
iitis if) iii\) woi'jd ; but if wo conliiK^ ou*v«dv(’K 
oxclihsively to ])isi ribntivr Socioiics. A\e have 
to-day 80,000 .so(;i(‘t,ie,s vv^itb 30 imllioi' nuonbt^.s. 
]f Wf compare {!j(^ 28 States of ]5ui“<t])c. we :;ee 
the co-o])eiative piojantion (>f the ])opii]at ion 
varying from 1% in Spain to 40 or 50% in 
r>enmark and' .Knilaiui. Outside Europ(‘ co- 
operation is siil! in it?# infancy. Of The 22 
Stat('s vv'liivh cv)nsli{nd^ Uk^ two Am''‘riea.s, 
tEore ar- so far only a few whmh arci at all <'o 
op{rativ«'- 'tlu‘ IJ.dtcd Stales, (JanadM, jVb‘Xi<*o 
ai'i'd {]! South Anu-rnai, (udy tne Argentiiu' 
Re])ubru‘. In A.^ia tlierc; an^ <>jdy tho;e State's 
and Miree natiims in wiiieh it is to be fomuL 
Jajain, ln<b,'i a:id l^ait'striie. d’he (wo gn'at. 
Dominions of AusiraJia. am* N(*w Zfalajnl l)o(h 
hav(i co-ope'ahvi' soeuli(S. !i\ Atrie..!. only 
Norli) Afrie.a, lhai is lo say Kieuch Africa, 
and (he extreme Soulii of Africa, tiiai is to say 
Engdish Africa with th<^ Ca})e, iiavc* a hnv 
co-ffjx rative socii ties. 

India. 

Madras." 'rh(‘ lie port on tli<‘ working of 
eo-opt'rativ(! societies in Madras during tli<‘ 
year 1921-25 shows an iner<‘ase in the total 
numhm’ of soc/udies fiom 9,785 to 11,141. The* 
total mi'inbership at i4ie end of tlu' period 
stood at (1,90,740 and tin' total iund einplovi'd 
in t}j(! niuvenu'iit was Rs. 50,893 lakhs. 

(.\P. and Bemr. — (4n liu; 30tii of Juno 1925 
there wau*e in ail 1,3(M sociolu'S with a total 
workijig eapital of H5. 3,77,17,243. The total 
nambi'r of soiaeties iiaii fallen by 282 during 
the ])eriod. Thei'e was a decline in net 
profits (iarned during the year from Rs. 
3,06,991: to Ks. 3,38,501 due to reduc.tion in 
iiiterest rates and ceuitract ion of t ju* movement 
in the Central Rrovinc-es. The Uovornmeni 
Reyjort states that tlu; eentro of gravity is 
shifting from the (-i*ntral Proviiu-es lo Berar. 

Hyderabad, — Co-o]>crative societies in tin; 
Nizam’s Dominions numbered in 1923, 1,550 
societies with a membersliip of 40,203 and 
a total working capital of Rs. 98,85,808. 
The amount of working cajutal available ]H;r 
member in the agrieultiiral soikdios was 
Rs. 164, The societies owned 30.2% of their 
working t;apitaj. 

Canada. 

Co-operative WJmat Marketing , — Wiieat mar- 
keting on co-operative lines is a young venture 


Ml Canada. Co-ojK'ratiw' marlo ting ha.s growui 
very rapidly in three praiiie provmees of 
Canaila- -Aibm'ta. Manilolia, and Saskid<‘.hew’an. 
At the (;nd of 1924 these three [irovimdal pools 
completed tiu'ir cojium'rcial urgamziitien by 
creating the Canadian Co-op(‘rativ(‘ Wheat 
IVoducers to func.lion as a c.omincn sales 
a,g<'n<*.y. It was through tins agency that the 
ciop of t-lu pruvirn ial pools was handled, i.e,, 
81,399,882'bu.shels. 

A Co-operatioc EdxcAitional Programme , — 
Tlu; Canadian (aim -growers iiave m‘t at the 
,cime time forgot! <'n 1 he necessity of enhancing 
the co-operative spin! m sjici'dily growing 
.'iMssociations. Tlu' Saskatchewan Crain-grow- 
';rs’ Association has' pr('])ared a winti'i* ediu'a- 
iional program iiu' for the us(‘ of local fanners. 
'ITie suggested studies for di'batcs include 
tdiiong others tlu* folio vung : - 

(i) Tlien* is no sci vie.e umler t lu' (capitalist 
systimi wdiich (3ould not be rendered mon; 
elkudively under C(>-o])crat ion. 

{ii) Co-o])erati()n oilers more hojie for the 
producers tnan somaiism. 

{Hi) Can soc-udy b(' organized on a non- 
political basis '( 

{iv) The prm(;]j>l(‘s ol c(»-op(‘ratioii slioiiki 
b(‘ taugjjt in the [inmary and secondary schools 
and UmversPies of Saskatidiewan. 

llOI^LANi). 

Model Co-operative Dairies , — Holland stands 
iO"day in the lirst rank as a dairying (country, 
riu; climai v* of Jlolland is of c-ours(' a great help 
to the Dutch larnu'i*. But moD; tlian anything 
«‘lso the industry and iniciJigenci' of the Dutch 
lariuer an* to i>e thanked for tlic model c.o- 
operative dairu's of Holland. All (diildrcn 
m Holland receive a sound primary cduc-ation 
} olio wed by a system of vo(;a>tionaI tca(cliing 
(combining practical instruction in agriculture 
\Mth a knowk'dge of tlu* elementary principles 
of agricultural scif'nciu Tlu' aviu’age size 
ol farms in Holland r^ing(;s from 5 to 30 acres, 
< xce])t in Friesland where, t lu; normal size is 
perhaps 80 acres. 'Dio Dutch p(;o]4e have a 
passion tor extreme cleanliness whi(Ji (;xtCnds 
to all the operations of dairying : — ol(;an byres, 
(lean cows, clean milk(?rs, (;I(;an utensils, and 
(‘.lean milking and handling of milk. There 
are 9(X) oreaineries of dairy fa(;tori(»s, 686 of 
which are co-operative. The organization 
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of the dairy industry is efficient and pvogres- 
sivo. 

SWITZP^RLANI). 

Thou* are few couiitj’ie.s in vvliicli Co-openitioj} 
is so varied and wliere ils dev^elopmeid Las beeii 
so rapid. Co-operative organizations are all 
struetures vvliiidi liavo tlieij* origin in the ( (‘utiiry 
old demooracy, A\Li(‘]j n^presents the basis of 
the liistorie develoinnonl of BwitzorlaTni. There 
were, in 1921, 11,000 eo-op(*rjti vn soeielies. 
the plane of lionour rega.rditig nimiber being 
ooeujiied by iJairies, Cattle- hre(>clit^g Soeieties 
ajid Cun.snunirs’ Soinetif s. Of I he 880,000 
families in tSwitzmland, tl0(),00(i are eo-oja ra- 
tiveJy organized and tlu' average amount of 
purchases pfM* lamily is 775 frames, Praidi- 
calJy every vilJagi^ wiCi a population suftici- 
eiitly nunuu'ous to piunnit the organization of 
a society, has been won for eo-operet ion. 
Russia. 

Labour Artels'— A Special Type of Institution. 
— A special ty}>c of Co-ojx rative institulion, 
Labour Artels, lues sprung n]> in liitssia and 
is describixl by thi'- Boviid. Govermucnt as 
‘'assooiatioius of ])ersous set uj) for the joint/ 
organization and performance of physii^al and 
intellectual work, the material foi* whie-h is 
supplicul as a general rule by the eni]doyer. ” 
One of the essential fcaturcjs of Labour Artels 


is 1 hat they ac(;ept responsibility. The mem- 
bership varies from 4 or 5 to 2CK> acc/ording to 
the work to be dom;. All members have the 
sann* lights and fluties. They appoint oikj of 
their number as Icuidcr, to act/ as their represen- 
tative. Ill' is (def'.ted for six months or a year 
and IS gmi(!rii.lly tlu' best worker or tlie oldest 
memlxM*. Tlu^ Ari/ds are founded on the old 
idind c)f common sm’vicf^ aiid common sharing 
of profits. The total }>ay is generally divided 
equally, but in ,som^‘ cases tJie leader or the 
best workers ivcidvt* a bigger sliare. The 
Revolution snu'e 1917 lias severedy affected 
1 lu^ Artels, the strindai'd of morald y has dioj)pc(l 
ami they no toiigei’ otter the sume guaraiitecs 
as till' old Bourse Artels. 

Gekmai^'y. 

The Gi'inum C^o-ojKuati ve. inovcimml lias 
made rapid progress during the last ten years. 
In 1911 tJi(‘ total number ot (u)-opm'ative 
so<deti«*s was 54,51)8 with a meiulxuship of 
0,275.151. On January 1st, 1920, the, total 
number of sorud i(‘s was 52,788 and the member- 
shi]» .stood at least 10,000,000. The oldest 
and t he largest group of German Co-o])erativc 
8oe.ieli(‘S are the <r(>di1 societies. The other 
groups are : Industrial Producers’ So<a<!'iies, 
Agn< ultiiral 0rodm*/ers‘ Soeieties, ConsiimtTvS* 
S()ei(‘ti(‘S, ete. 


Outturn Handicap. 


An examination of 1 in pjoblem showed rhat 
iu India the vSUgar industry was handicapjied 
by the fact that the outturn was ridieulously 
low over t he greater part of t he cane-jiroducing 
area. The yield jmt acre was about one-third 
that of Cuba, one,-sixtli that- of Java, and one- 
seventh that/ of Hawaii. Tiie low acwi^age yield 
was partly due t-o t-lie j)cor quality of cane 
b<nng grown, and, until that yield was sub- 
stantially increasetl by introducing improved 
varieties, little progress could be made. The 
Coimbatore cane-breeding station was entrusted 
with the task of evolving better varieties by 
otosbing and seletddon. In starting this re- 
search station the Government of irwlia wa.s 
now taking advantage of the ripe experience 
of /Other cane-gro\^ ing countries, where it has 
been comdusively j)rove(l that cane-breeding 
undertaken in the country itself is tlu- oidy 
way** of raising materially the stamlaitl of 
pr<xUiction. 

Over the greater j>art of the area in which 
cane is grown in India tiie crop rarely sets 
seed ; but at Coimbatore canes flower and 
seeds set ibrecly. Within 1-he short space of 


hvf' vuars fnmi i1h^ <bi.te of ojicnpig the slat.jon 
a large number id' seleried cross-bred seedling 
(;au('s raisei' on this station were m iact avail- 
able for tna.1 m the provinc(*s. In some oases 
gfrass(‘.s allied to cane and belonging to th(^ 
same genus have been usee' as j)areiits with a 
vi(^W' In mliodiiC/ing vigorous growth, disease 
resistane.(‘ a}i(! other (bsirablc (pialities in the 
(iToss-bred seedJingb. 'riu' first- batch of scdected 
secdlin.trs wa.s tried on Government farms in 
tlie ])rovinces in 1918. Of thes<» seedlings, 
Nos, 205, 210, 213 and 214 have done excep- 
tionally w'cdl ; their yields have exceeded those 
of the lof^al varieties usually grown by any- 
thing fnmi 50 t/o 100 per cent." The Coimbatore 
cane.-breediug station has also been able to 
]>roduee early mat uririg canes. Biieh early 
maturing kinds are likely to meet a long felt 
want in tracts wdiere there are sugar factorie.« 
and where it is defirable to extend th<? period 
of crushing by growing early, medinni and late 
varieties. 

The existing dspression tends to produce 
undue peBsii«ism.-~-Pf<j(fe#sor W. R. SeoU<, 



•Economic Notes from London. 

The Budget. 


London, ist June, 1926. -TJio salicijl Ipji- 
tures oi Mr. Churehili’is mm-oiuI iiavo 

little in common witli those of liis firsi. Last 
year he was able io aunomnn" soiiio remJs.^ioJ^ 
of taxation ; not iur»>e Init inkin', tlu- less v\e]- 
coin<^ but I his year we liave itisiead new Ta.X(-.s 
and re-arradigeintmts of <^xistin^ one.s to (mable 
[jirn to inak(^ the Budget balam^e r.nt! yield a 
surplus large euougli for <*ontingene.it‘s. 
as a nndhod of meeting a (jomple.x iinamial 
situation it is ijiipossibU to have ajiVlhino hut 
praise for ilie Budget, but it is tin' total that 
irives ('aus(^ for criticism. Mr. 8ri<‘w<{enV 
Budgtit totalled .C795,0(K),()00, but wi; jiav(‘ an 
f\<timate ol exjienditure of £(S2(). 64 1,000, wdneh 
makes it. evident that, allowing for additional 
exjx'ndlture in various dinuraons. not imu it 
has so far bism a<‘»-oinplis}n‘d in tin; diriMdion 
of (‘(‘otiomy. As 1 have previously poinii'tl 
out to effect iM onouiy on our present (‘X]H‘ndi“ 
turc' is iio (*:i.sy inalter, amd it is rend(*red more 
diflieiiit by the e.aptious e,()ndu(*< of I In* Ojtpo- 
sitdou. As sonu'oiie remarki'd in (he course 
of t he reivmt. didiati' on the Ecojiomy Bill, i liat 
nn^asurt' afforded tin* critics full s(' 0 ]k* so that 
those win' uormally (‘.ould «»ot hit a liayrick 
w(‘r<‘ scoring bill Ts eyes. 1 mendy adxirt to 
this to illustrate the oviu’w In'liniiig difficulty 
of juirsuing the. jiatii of eiamotny. yei there is 
uo (pU'stion tluit the expondituri' must be 
reduc'd subslajitially. Tlie most hopi'ful parr 
of Mr. Ohurchiirs sjieecdi was that m whieli he 
dealt with th<‘ reiicvment of debt. On Mandi 
the total floating debt stood at £704,250.060 
a,s com p,‘!.re(l wit }i £1*4 1 2.000. 0t)0 on the sanu* 
date in 1919, wdnie our nomiunl de.aiiwright 
debt stoovl on (Vlarch 31 at £7,f>16,000,00(i, a 
rtHiiK'-tion of £30,000,tXlO liaving Ix'en effected 
during the year. It is e ground for criticism 
in some cpiarters tliat we are trying tn do too 
mindi in the direction of debt rejwiyment, and 
that it would be better to leavi' more of the 
burden for ])osterity and gain onrsidves by 
more remissions of taxation. Rut there is u) 
my mind no ((uestion that tlie (umrse being 
pursued is the right one, jiroviiVd tlmt the 
savings in annual inttu'est aie not frittenul 
away on the expansion of what is know'n as 
social services wdiiidi ouglit to wait until the 
nation is once again in a position to underlain' 
additional obligations. 

Bakkkuptcy Law Reform. 

The business w^orld will be relieved to learn 
that the Lord Chancellor has introduced a Bill 


m the House of Ijords. Tlu' r(‘al basis of the 
desire for reform in the Bankvujucy Aet is the 
prevaleiu’c of what are known as 'dong fijm” 
Irauds, wliitdi an disc redit fi.ble to the comiiry. 
Our n'liders ihi<* familiar wiUi the pioe.edure 
.ciopted by tlie gentry who practise this }iarti- 
' ular form of flagrant, dislmpesty. lu brief, 
they cmitavour to disarm suspicion by carry- 
mg out honestly a number of e.ornj)aratively 
^mall transa('tio,\^. When confidence has thus 
hemi establisluxi liuyv jilace a large order for 
goods whrch lljr'V prom])tly sell lor cash at 
something bidovv their true value, and when 
jucssed for payment th(^ long linn th'(*arn])s or 
beeom(\s bankju[)t. Matic^rs becanu‘ so siuious 
in t-lie woollen trade at. one tinu' that tlu’ Asso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Cnmnuu’ee a]i- 
jiointod a very influmitial comm it lee, under 
the chairinaeslup of Sir .lanuxs Martin, to 
investigate the subject, and a Bill on bi'half of 
t he Association was introduced in tiie House 
of Commons by Mr. A. M. Siunued. Mr. 
Sydney Webb, at that tune Rresulent of the 
Board of Trade, was so mu(*h inipiessed by 
die representations made that he agreed to 
ap})oint a (ifovernment (Jommittee to consid(iT 
lue wlioie (UKstion ami to report svhat amend- 
nients in the Bankniptcy Aet of 1914 recent 
expeneiice had shown to be desirable. This 
oroinpt act ion on the part of the Ciovernment 
< ertainly encouraged the belii’f tliat something 
would be done if the report of tlie C(;mmittee 
siiowed that it w^as necessary. In fact, tlie 
(JovtTnmciit (’omrndtce, ol which Mr. E. W. 
Haimell was Chairman, and Mr. Samuel, 
Sir James Marlin, a-nd othms were memlxus, 
lound so litth' room for difference of o])inion 
that to all intents and ])ur[)os(‘s their report 
was muinnnoiis ; and it is import iint to recall 
dial Mr. H. F. (Wlill, lusjicc.tor-General in 
Ihiiikruptcy, was one of the signatories. 

The report made it abi^dutely clear that 
amendment of tlie Bankruptcy Act was ur- 
u<-ut]y TiccessaTy in oidcr to ]ml a stoj) to a 
tm*m of fraudulent trading wTiicli has been 
carried on largely f>}; alier s. espiadally in the 
(‘ity and the East End of London. The Com- 
mittee did not entirely absolve the business 
i;oininimity of all responsibility. It mentioned 
instances' of credit being given to a surprising 
extent without any adecpiate impiiry as to the 
standing of t he firms concerned . But, however 
much one may deplore this w^ant of proper 
precaution, it constitutes no excuse for 
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dislionoHty. and the (Joniniittee suggested a 
Riiinhev ol' alteral-ions in ; Ik- law \rith tin* 
ohjeet of puTUshing systein<‘i.tio operaHnns 
entered into with lie' (h’litx'rnte n|»j<‘et <•! 
fraijil. Among o1h(‘r suggestions it. v.as pro- 
]>ose(i that acts and defauits of a debttu* whi<‘h 
are criininai offences if committed witiiin six 
months before t]i(- jn'esenlation of a Lank- 
ruptc;y petition, for wiiicli a ri-eeiving order is 
made, should be inaiU* ( riininn,! ofTeiices if 
committ(\i within 12 moiitlis beioie the pn- 
sentatiori of sueli a T»etit.ion. It was pro()(Jsed 
to make, failure to ki'c'p projK-r books of ac- 
count a <‘riiuina] ofF(‘n(‘(' in t he f e.se of a first 
bankruptcy, though it was suggested that 
there should be, no jiros'^c uti<m for* failure to 
keep ])ro])er b*ooks until two years had eia]>s(‘d 
after the passing ef f lie Act, nor if the liabilities 
w^ere less than £500. The Comm.ttec' re- 
commended tiiat Courts of summajy jurisdic- 
tion should hav(‘ jiowm* to iidlict up to 12 
months’ imprisonment for a Ijaukruptc v offence 
instead of only six months as at. ])r(\sent. 1'he 
Larceny Act. ol 1916 , which deals wdth obtain- 
ing properly ly false prcltnu'es. ])r()vid<‘s for a 
maximum punishment of fiv<' V'caTs’ ]H‘nal 
servitiK^o. and th<‘ (loiiiinittee pro])ose(l that 
a similar juinisliment should be pr<*seribed in 
certain classes of fraudulent, bankruptcy. 

Nor did the Coinrniilee shrink from (on- 
sidering the jiosition of [lersons who buy n(‘,w 
goods at a price so low that they must be 
aware that the s(‘ll(U' lias no inteidion of pay- 
ing for them, and a rec'omnienda! ion was made 
that it should be a ciiminal oifemu* to receive 
])roperty unlawfully obtained ly iraud. The 
Committee suggesteti that the (Vuirt of Bank- 
ruptcy should ha\e the power to r('eommend 
alien bankru])1s for deportation a.fi<T public 
examination, and most peo])le wdll agnu* that 
those who abuse t he hosjiitality of tins country 
by defrauding its inhabitants do not deserve 
to enjoy British domicih*. 

Measles from Lettuce. 

A highly int(‘r(‘sting theory concerning the 
origin of all inb'ofions (liseas<‘s wdiich affect 
humanity has b<*en ])ro pounded to the Academy 
of Sciences by Brof(\ssor D’Arsonval wdio is 
widely known for his r(*searc.h work on the 
cancer ju’oblem. According to the Professor, 
the bacilli of all infectious diseases are now 
identified, and he has found that they all have 
their origin in various kinds of foodstuffs 
which have become slightly mouldy or musty. 
A lettuce when slightly musty harbours the 
germ of measles, musty potatoes convey small- 
pox, and foot and mouth disease, scarlet feviT 


and rabies are conveyed in c.afrots, Malta fever 
hi orange" and hunons, prafyphus in wheal 
and ryo, fJipliihcvia in barley, jmkJ t.y})hus in 
oats. The Professor, liaving pomted out the 
l>ossiblc dangeis of all these (‘ommon fiKx!- 
stuffs, a:hie(i the reass uni.nc.<‘ fact tln're was 
little io b.' leared so long tus none of ilu'm were 
i‘at< n ra.w, since cooking usually destroyc<l 
their maloficmit ])ioperi u's. And. furthermore, 
all these t hings wi'ie safe i-nougli when perfectly 
fresh. Jt was iu a stale ol mustiness t hat tlu'y 
began, to harbour demlly gi'in s. It is sug- 
gesteu, however, liiat ti( phi lu'i'ia miglil be 
(‘flVctively ioughi by (‘r.\,dic{>.t ing luxrley from 
(‘liilviren’s h-od and ]>y eca.sing to < m[>loy barley 
straw' as bedding for dairy cows. Tin* ravages 
of small-]K)X miLUii lie similarly rei’uced if cure 
were lakt'*' that t lie ]>otatoes lignring on tlie 
familv menu \v(U< a,bo\r suspn ioij (d niouldi' 
ness. 

A Biography of the I’jreatier. 

ft has <.d\*'n b('. n siod 1 !iat \i is tin' day of 
trial wdiicli revi'uls tin' man, and never lias that 
a.dagc been moi(' ( »‘uly jiroved than in the case 
of Ml. Sianh'V Balcavin. 1 1n^ |)r(‘M'nl Piinie 
Monster, l^'»vv<“^■er tin* K'sI e! tin world irniN 
hav(' (‘nu'rge*: Irom die 'e.d of .lie Gen<'ra,l 
Strike, Mr. Baldwin has I >('}*( md all (juestion 
come tlirongh it v/illi In.s piibli<- r<'p’da,tion and 
his personal [lopularily njealcid,*d)ly magnified. 
All sliudis of political thought e.ombine in a])- 
preeialion ol tin* grit uinl integrity wfth v Inch 
iu* fac(‘d die sitnatioi . Tin* faM that a r<'- 
c-onciIia.t u»!i we.s so sjK't 'ddy eflV ".ter I w';..s la.ig(‘ly 
du(* to tin* (.oelidrnce W'hid) boih pa.n 'es plaei'd 
in Mr. Ha Id urn’s w^ord and m Mr. Ikild win’s 
I'haractcj-. Tlooughont lus career the guiding 
inllru'iice of liis life lias Ix'CJi a sensi* of charae,ter, 
and it istliat wliiidi iiii.s ra,ised him \o his prosoni 
height of univt'T'sal esteem, it is some 1 hire 
years ago ( liat he said in a s]>eech at Worm ster : 
“T liJive ]>nt oin* iriea, whicli is the irh'a T in- 
herited. and it is tin* i'’ea of servir’c— -servicc^ 

to the ]>eopie of this country it makes 

very little dilYcrmnx* vvliedier a man is didving 
a traincar or swecjiing strei is or being a Prime 
Minister, if he only brings to that serviie every- 
thingthatis in him and pr'rforms it for (in* sake.’ 
of mankind.” It is iliLs s])iril, so fully borne 
out by his own iiction, that makes the Prime 
Minister understoor) and appreciat(*d by the 
man who drives a. triimcar or who sweejis the 
st reet . 

There lias not Intherin been any authorita- 
tive biography of Mr. Baldwdn, who has indeed 
as assiduously avoided the arts of publicity as 
some consj)i(;uous politicians have woot‘d them, 
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Messrs. Cni;ipma»T & Hall, iji hdho unci tig tlic 
publioatiop of a f)ut searching bio^rapliH.-il 

ehanu'tor slinly p 1 llie Prune Minister IVoin Un* 
|H‘n of Mr. A<'am Gowans Wlivle. v, ho hn,. 
eiijoye^l es])e<‘ial o]>[->ortuniti('s lor ‘.'.alherin;/ 
ini’orniiil uni liiliierto tinrev(‘«jle(t to (ht pnbln , 
in<w‘( ju'eordin^iy a, juiblic wa,nt . In or.bo 
to (Oisiire 1 he eiiorniou.s eireulaiion uhnii sin !i 
a book invdts ai th(‘ prt'sen; tinu*. Ibis bi(>enj.- 
pliy is iK'in^i: ])ublislK'J a1 tli(‘ poj)ulai piif.' t)f 
b.S’. net. alUiou^h i1 oonlaany iiiaJiy nni(^La^ 
[)orUa.i«s. Il is a j>e(ip!(‘'s book, addressed lo 
rln‘ p(‘(>])le. in a))preeiation o(‘ a friend of the 
people Th(‘ piibiisliers con/iihndly <<;nimer.{! 
it io the alt ('lit ion of tke pubhh*. 

Hea,ders Vh(» ari' ini familiar wiGi the detail.^ 
of Mr. P>ald\\dn’s parvoda^^e will be intere.sted 

d'seovr > that he owns (m his nn<t her 's sid(‘ 
the sa,ni«.‘ arandfal In i as Mr. I’Jndyard Kij>line. 
The daiiehters ol ilia.i braiieh of t he Muedomilo' 
fanidy nia-de a. sei es of brilbant inarnaot-s 
Alice, the tddest, ina.ri‘i(‘d ,1. Lockwood Kiplji<,sj», 
a-nd iK'eame th(‘ mol hm* of tiie laur(*a((‘ of 
Enijiin'. Geoisrinna n\a.n i(‘d vSir Ldwaid Binne- 
Jom\s : Aenrs married Sir Edw-aa'd Pi'vnb'r ; 
and Louisa mamed ()-<‘ hdhtr fd th* [ii’i'cnt 
Ibirne Min 1 st m. \vh<» was ol a Quaker strain. 
The Baldwins < rdabhslnMl tfieir iron fouiKoii^i. 
bu.sfiK'ss in Wori'estm'shin' aliont otio hirndnal 
aial fifty yea,rs and ( iioU|L!‘h its trade 

deveh'ipi d with p,iea.t rapidity, it m'Vi-r lost its 
iritima.t(‘ larmly idiaracter, 'I’lie (‘in]»loy('r 
kru'w ail Ins woi-kmen liy naam'. and look a 
jjersonal int<‘rest m their indu.strial Widfare 
and m thiar home life. Mr. Stanley Ba.l<I\vin 
has, 1 herefoi’o. beim ao< iisiomed from his youth 
up to study the coudiLions of labour from the 
insid<\ and lo sym pj^dd^^^e l)ot li witJi tin*, woik- 
men’s e.nd ili<‘ masters’ point, of \ie\v. At 
Harrow and Clam hr ;d Mr. Baldwin was not 
one of those pushful ])eopie who work them- 
selvas into a sf)urit>ns r(‘puta.t ]('n. He did not 
seek aeaih mic. distinctions, nor was he tin* 
man to adv<*rtis(' liiiPS(df among his eont<mi- 
poraries. lb* entt red 1 he business of ins fat her 
at the age ()f Iwenly-one, and devoted him- 
self for tw'onty years lo its (]<*velo])inenl. He 
has described himsidf as a *’ fnll-t imcr, ” wJio 
has been through tdie mill. His public sjunt 
is well oxomplifi'ui by tin* fai t now lor tin* first 
time made known tha.r i» was Mi. Bakhvin wdm 
WToie tin letter in The Times of June 24th, 
]!)]9, over the. in.tials K. S. T., wdiicii I'outaine^! 
the following significant passage, advocating 
and liiinself undertaking, a voluntary levy with 
a view to lelievjng the position of tlie less 
fortunate taxpayer. Mr, Baldwin wTote : 

4 


‘‘I have been e.onsidering tins matter for 
nearly two yeais. but my mmd moves slowdy ; 1 
dislike publicity, ami 1 liopi^d that M)nu‘On<* else 
mig'ht lead the way. 1 liave made as a.ccurate 
an estimate as I am aide* (d t In* value ol my ow'ii 
estate aiui 1 liavi* arrived at a total of about 
£580.000. J ha.vc decided to rcsilize 20 2 )(‘r 
ceiit t>f that amoimt, (u, say, £120,000, wdiicli 
will juirchase £ir)(),()00 of the new War Loan, 
a.iid jiresent it to tlie Governnu'iit foi tancel- 
lation.” 

Unfortunately tin* average man ])rove(l less 
patriotic than the Ptiine Minister. Only about 
.half a millicn War Loaii was ('.anecfled in this 
way. but a fine (‘xample is never wasted. 

Mr. GoW.ius Wfivte’s Biogra])liy is full of 
hj'ight personal touehi's, and })res(*nts a fresh 
;i.nd manly portrait of a typical Englishman. 
A concluding (diapU'r deeding wdth Mr. Bald- 
wilds, condiiet of the Gtmera] Striki* brings the 
U‘Coril up lo Ihe last week b(‘fore publication. 

A JlooK ON l.(LS. 

Sir Evan Maconoidiie. K.c.i. r., c.s.l., has 
lerently retired, lull of honours, from the 
Indian (hviJ Serviei*, and he has devoted some 
of his hn’mire io the pre]>aration of a volume 
ol Ken d nisei* nc.es. llis book is much more 
thin a (duirty ri'eord of (*xp(‘t*ien(*es ; for, 
ah hough it is full of anecdotes and jum-port- 
»aits. it goes also a long way towards ])roviding 
tin* young aspirant for distinetion as a Civil 
Servant with a wist* and d<‘tad(‘d actiount of 
thf* tiiflitmltir's and opjiortunities that lie before 
him. Sir Evan is a wdiole*]»narted sup])orter 
of Lord Curzoids policv', and gives a jiarticu- 
larly vivid ae.ctmnt t)l' i hat gi-<*at Vieeroy’s 
aediievemeiils. The many striking illustrations 
mciiule several lu'autiful watt^r-eohriii's by 
Lady Mac.onoclue. who was a da,ughtt*r of Sir 
Evan’s former ekief. Sir Denzil Jbbetson. A 
line pie, t lire of Sri Krishna Raja Wadiyar, the 
pi(*sent Maharaja of Mysort*, is also to be 
.s(*,<*n in it. The volnnu* is issut*d by Messrs. 
Cliapman & Hall. In vit^w of Sir Eve ids for- 
mer et,nn('ction willi My. urt*, tldis vtdume 
t. light to ])rove uitcrt .'d irnj on your side. 

Census of Agkicitltorf, Can.vda. 

The Canadian Dommion Burt'au of Statistics 
hn-s issued a limilt'd u*iml)(‘r of copit s of Volume 
\' of the Report on the Census of Canada 
1921, containing the data c.olh't, ted in reyiect 
of agrioultnre. 'Fhe r<‘poil gives mformatioii 
in regard to ar<‘as niid.^r crop, .size and tenure 
of farms, condition of faim laiul ami value of 
farm pro 2 >erty, as well i',> values of farm pro- 
ducts, including field crops, fruit, and livestock. 



Economics in the West. 

The British Budget. 


London. iHiJunc 1920. -Tlie .second bud^j^et 
put forward by the pi‘es(nil G^^vcrroueril was 
intToduc(‘d by Mr. Wiusloii Oliin'cinlj oi» April 
2(>. Events in 1 lu' induslilal and poinical 
world sii’(C(‘ iiuit date iiavt* tended to ovei*- 
slnulow the })roposa!s coiiiained tin- rein. ]>iit 
in any case the annoiinceniends vvin'e notspeeUi- 
cuiar. Th<' biuij.t<t w*i.s moo* er ies.s ortiioinx 
in .striK't lire and in <ielii,d, wilii few <leparture.s 
of luipoJ-taiK'e from 'in* lise^al and 

laxaium .->y:;t<'iu alreav'.y in ions*. Tlie House 
of (jommons has passe»l t he r( solutions arising 
out of file })ii(lget ai.ii lias aeeor<i(‘fi a s 'eond 
reading to th<^ Fii.anu Ijiil, 

KIxNancial Yeaji I92Y20 

The results bn {]]v jnst Hnaiuaai year were 
conspu'iious tor ; idn-liM t.ial ex('e..s‘*s o\(i es(i' 
mates <'n both ^ldes of tiH‘ a.ccomit. Un- 
[orfime.tely, while th(‘ expenditme, due largely 
to th(' e.Ocjj subvention and to JiiglKU* e.oiiso}i- 
datrtd lund services, wa.s nearly 2()| ntdbons 
abov(* Ili(‘ (‘St imatc's. resomie was on!}' ehven 
millions higher tiian iiiit-icipated. (Vmse- 
(pieiilly, despil(‘ W'indla.ll,s from liigln r retmns 
from sundry loans and miscelia.ru' 0 us receijUs, 
a surplus origmaJly (‘slonativi at someiliirg 
under 2 imliions was e<.av< rttsl by to'foreseeabh* 
(are.unisTa-uec'. iiou a detii it oj M mdlions. 
This delii'il is more than accounted for liy j he 
e.oal subsidy, wlii'-li swallowed up 19 millions 
in I he la^l hnaneia) year, li was met h\ drau^- 
ii>g on National Sa-vings (.Vrliliiiales Invest- 
ment Account, an optu’aliori rvhii h was tanta- 
mount to a red.uction m the national assets. 
As agednsi. i Ids (h'fieit , however, must In* set 
th{‘ fae-t that the statutory 50 millions was 
a])])ln‘d to (Ic.Ih rt'Jei(ij)non. so that it caimot 
properly be saa'd thac tiic tJovmnmi'nt laded 
tr» pay its way m t iie y<‘ar 1925'2t>. 

N.vnoNAfi Dkut 

The ]»oml nd amount of tJie gi'o.ss (.ead wa'ight. 
d(d>t (h-e.IiiKd by only dOi millions as a result 
of the year's o[>. red ions, despite t he a,[)])h('.ation 
of bt) miijionsto debt ix-dempi ior*. tlie dilfcrenee 
of 19J- millions being atnibutahji lo the Issiit' 
of the (jonver.sion Loan at a substantial dis 
comit. Of the m‘< r(’(tuedu)n JJ mdlimis \;as 
on account of (‘Meii'ul and 19| millions on 
acc<5nnt of inteiniJ indebtedness. Debts duo 
to x\]lios on March 51 amounted, at par of 
excjiaege, to !d(» udllionv, the debt to tfui 
United States lo 931 millions, ai d. other exter- 
nal debts 10 14 millions ; but agaiiust these 


items inusi be set obligations of Dominion.^ 
and C'olonies amounting lo 128 millions, funded 
debts duit from Allies and others in re.sjiei;! of 
war. relief, reconstruction and otlicr loans, 
aggregating 330 millk/:is. and unfunded debts 
ol tli(‘ saiiK* category totalling 1,534 millions. 
Of the la.st amount (H7 millions is owing by 
France and 795 millions by Kussia, andi of the 
funded debt 275 millions is due from Italy. 

Tlie appro]>ria{ ions to .'^dnhii'g final last year 
jic.liuUd 25i millions^on ai-couiit of statiiiiwy 
siiddng funds and 7 inilhons resulting from 
payment : of <leath duties in siad]). 1 n addit Ion 
1\ iniliioT’s was a])])li(‘v[ io War Loan Di'preci- 
aiK.r Fm ! U^ler th(' Fmanee Act of 1917 
5l wins laid do\tn that if the 5% War Jjoan fidl 
helm, e,; pi'ici* (f 95 oi‘ the 4% bidow 

})ar, cije-h.tlf 4>f <me juw ctml- jier month was to 
be .}]>plie(t lo a depreciation fujid luitil a sum 
of 10 millions had been accimuilated. Only 
ill tin' case of th(‘ 4% Loan did the rnarki't j>rice 
fall l)(‘low tin* ]ir(‘scribe(i level diiniig the y(*ar, 
am! ir. vi(w\ ol llu‘ ridalively small amount 
♦ nustandmg it is dilhcult to aauounr for tdie 
large aildition to t-he fund. A]>art from the 
three itmns ineiuionod, ii n'sidual sum of 10 
mdlions was ussued to th<‘ National Debt ()om- 
mi.ssumers lo redeem debt. 

(V)mparis<>n <4 tdu* external and imernal 
d(d)t (igure.'i for nweiit years is made fxdow : 

Gross Deadweight Debt 


Externa! Debt* 

Internal Debt 

Total 

£ 

£ 

1 

March 31 — 

1914.- — 

649,770,000 

649.770.000 

1915.. 

— 

1.104.967.000 

1916.. — 

— 

2,133.148.000 

1917.. — 

— * 

4,011,446,000 

1918.. — 

— 

5,871,851.000 

1919.. 1.364.850,000 

6,070.099,000 

7.434,949.000 


Dec. 31— 

1919.. 1,300,000,0001 G,700.000.000t 7.998.000.0001 
March 31 — 

1920.. 1.278,714.000 6,553.030.000 7,831.744,000 

1921.. 1,161,563,000 6,423.847,000 7,585,410,000 

1922.. 1,088,670,000 6.587,625,000 7.676,295,000 

1923.. 1,155,653,000 6,616,743,000 7.772,396,000 

1924.. 1,125.813,000 6.554,810,000 7,680.623,000 
J925.. 1.121.600,000 6,524.771,000 7,646.370.000 

1926.. 1.110.778,000 6,505,133,000 7.615,911,000 

• Al par of exchange, t Approximate hguies. 

Expenditure, 1926-27. 

Th<i aggregat(‘ expenditure for the current 
}ear is estimated at a figure below' that for 
1925-26. Ajjart from coal, the civil services 
are oalculatef? to absorb 0 liiillioiis more, but 



ucoNomos 

2|iuillioi!.s Itis.s ia aaide lor the tightiiif^ foi (vs. 
Aa agaij)pt 19 miiliona last yt^ar, only 4 milluMis 
i;s provided for the coal snbveiition, tiiou;.!' 
this does not allow for any further assi^ta^l(.e 
which may be. grantt*d as parr of the settJt‘me>:t 
yot to be reached. The most iutevesting fe.\- 
ture oi tJiis si<lc of the a(‘eount is t lie iiien u.^e i:- 
the sinking fund allocation by 10 luiliiers to 
60 millions. The tlc'ory behind tl)^^ a<hbti(>h 
is that in view of tiie. deficit last y(‘ar (lie tun 
approj)na1 ion to delit redemption hd] short 
of tli(‘ statutory rtiquirement . It must )>. 
repeated, Jiowevtu\ that tJie defieii was nx t 
not by borrowing but by rf^alizalion of ns.\t{,.. 

The (diar^cellov, in his bndgtd sjxxx.ji. s’jg- 
geste.d that some, ceonomn's might b(‘ found 
})ra(t.leabl(‘ during tlie present- year. Ht‘ also 
eiittphaslzed, however, the possibility that a 
protraetet] ludnstrial dis])ule jnight iiee.ess.rate 
wsubsta.ut iel additions 1o expenditure aiul taxa- 
tion. Fo rt. unat(‘ly gmieiaJ strike lasted 

only long enough dnuHitiylo involve' the Gov- 
ermueiit in (‘Xtj'a outgoings, not ii.eludet! in 
th(‘ table set out belo^^^ e'stimated at i!75().(t(JO. 
but theo'e is i o tediing wh.'it the; ee)st of a long 
eont inuaiu'.e of tlie coal ste>ppage may amount 
t,o in lessene'd revemue. partieulariy ne'Xt year, 
and ]»ossibly in inetetiseel disbursements. 


Expenditure (000 omitted) 



1913-14 

1925-26 

1926-27 


Actual 

Actual 

Estimates* 

National Debt Services ; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Interest, etc 

Sinking Funds, includ- 

16,894 

308,229 

304,000 

ing capital of Termi' 
nable Annuities 

7.606 

50.000 

60.000 


Total Debt Services . . 

24.500 

358,229 

364.000 

Road Fund . . . « 

1,395 

17,455 

17,500 

Payments to Northern 

Ireland Exchequer . . 

— 

4,861 

5,200 

Payments to Local Taxa- 

tion Accounts, etc. . . 

9,734 

14.454 

14,100 

Land Settlement 

— 

779 

— 

Other Consolidated 

P'und Services 

1,694 

2,372 

2,600 

Consolidated Fund 

Services 

37,323 

398,150 

403,400 

Fighting Forces: 

Army 

28,346 

44,250 

42.500 

Navy 

48.833 

59,657 

58,100 

Air Force 

— 

15,470 

16,000 

Fighting Forces 

77.179 

119,377 

116,600 


Civil Services \ 


Education 

18,592 

46,038 

50,730 

Health 

7.006 

23.002 

21,017 

Labour . 

218 

13,370 

11,720 

Ministry of Pension^ . . 

— 

67,901 

63,505 


IN THE WEST 



‘ d07 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Old Age Pensions 7*“ . 

12,157 

26,199 

29.840 

Coal Mining Industry 




Subvention 

— 

19,000 

4,100 

Other Civil Votes 

15/)28 

47,7.')3 

53,345 

Civil Services.. 

53,901 

2*43.253 

23*4,257 

Customs and Excise . 

2,431 

4,770 

4,920 

Inland Revenue.. 

2.052 

6,590 

6,854 

I’ost Office Services 

24,n07 

5.^,9,'iO 

54,600 

Total Supply Services. 

100,170 

127.950 

417,241 

Total Expenditure .. 

197,493 

*426,100 

820,641 

If EVEN n 

E, 

J7. 


On tin' i)](! ba.sis <' 

{ iii-xalioii, t lU' 1 

■(‘\('mie 

ior the p!Vis(‘ii1 yeui is < 

'stimit!t'ii 

J id 8’()r> n 

-iillions. 

hut {is a. result ot tin* 

budget 

iMiiioiim 

eiiU'jits 

t Ix' figure is niisi d to ^ 

>:25 milbii 

'ilS, 1 hiJ.s 

h iU’iiig 


surplus on i he e.slimnles iMnountji.g to t 
imlliorts. Gi the 2(» milliots, on,!) 9 millions 
are' due to eminue'S in taxation. As u. n-siilt ol 
non-eieliio! ivi' agreeim-jit witii i ho Fre nch 
(iove-rnuionl nU leeast 1 millions is to be reeeive'd 
bom t.hat soiire-e' (iuimg the, euirre'in ye^ai', a net 
lids is imdn led m iIh' ite'in ‘‘lece'ipts fteun 
Mineby leians’h In addiiion, 7 miliions is tei 
he taken lor gem'ral purposes ironi the* baianee' 
e)l 19 millioiis standing le» tin' e-iedit ol \ he' roaei 
bind. In tlie e'stiinaies of revenue as set out 
below' ne» ace'.fiunl is talcen of tin* po,s,sib!e* 
lisulls. freim ! lie hjXe.he(jii(''"^s point ed vie-vs, 
ot till' Strike^ and liie eiontinued d?sppt(‘ uj tlie 
e oal ii'.disiry. 

Rcvcjtuc (000 omutecl) 


192feJ7 . 



191 vJ4 

1925-21) 

On 1925-23 



ALtual 

Actual 

n.isis of 

Utuitci 




'I’axation 

Kstimatc 


£ 

£ 

/ 

/ 

(.’ustoms 

35,450 

104,487 

107,700 

108,450 

Excise 

Motor Vehicle, 

39.590 

134.550 

134,300 

141.300 

t‘tc., Duties. . 
Estate, etc., 

— 

18,055 

20,100 

21,600 

Duties 

27.359 

51,200 

56,000 

56,000 

Stamp Dutie.s . 
Land Tax and 

9.956 

24,700 

o 

o 

•d 

25.000 

Mineral Rights 

1 >uty . . 

3,415 

9 SO 

1 .000 

1,000 

Income Tax . . 

43.929 

2.39,41] 

255,000 

254.800 

Super-Tax ... 
Excess Profits 

3,320 

68,510 

64.500 

54,. 500 

Duty, etc, , . 

— 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Corporation 


• 



ITofits Tax . . 

*— 

11,570 

0,500 

6,500 

Iveceipts from 




• 

Taxes 

163,029 

684,544 

682,100 

691,150 

Postal Receipts 
Telegraph 

21,190 

35,750 

3{>,500 

36,500 

Receipts . * 

3,080 

5.550 

5,600 

5,600 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

Crown Lands 
(net) 

530 

950 

950 

950 

Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 

1,580 

14.944 

17,650 

21,650 

Miscellaneous : 
Ordinary 
Receipts . . 

2.304 

17,349 

18,600 

18,600 

Withdrawn 
from Road 
Fund 




7,000 

Special 
Rece,ipts .• 

— 

30,925 

26.000 

26,000 

Non-Tax 

Revenue 

35,214 

127,518 

122,600 

133,000 


Total Revenue. 198,243 812,062 804,700 824,750 

The chungeH in laxation arc not drastic. 
With the (‘Xception of wiruvs and spirits, alt 
goods more than a hundred yi'ars old arc 
exeiu})tcd from cusl(uns duties, and t iu‘ ex< ise 
duty on chicory, involving a negligible sum, is 
repealed. An import duty of Jbif ])er cent ad 
valorem is now levied on ])acknig and vvra]>ping 
paper. In future noAV duties on ooninioditics 
will b(^ levied at 1 he earliest ])rac.ticahle dati^ 
after the introd ue.tion of the neciessary v<*so~ 
lution. This cliange is (h'signcd to ])reven(. 
dumping bet.w(‘en the announe(‘m( !*t and t he 
imposition of new (uisloms duli(‘s. J*art I of 
th(‘ SafcgLiardicg of lndustri<'s Act, winch 
ahec^ts the so-(;all(‘d “ la'V mdustruus** and 
which would otherwise laps<‘ this yeu-r, is (o be 
re-cnact(*(l, with slight modihcations. The im- 
j)ort diitu's of 1915, wliieh wmu* abolishcii under 
Mr. Snovvd<‘n's }mdg<d and re-iiujioscd last 
year, are extended. hirg<dy for simplicity’s sake, 
to cover commercial <’ar,s. It is proposi'fl to 
guarantee lli<‘ existing rates of imperial pr(‘- 
ferencoon dutiabh' iniporttMi articles ior a jieriod 
of ton years. Tli'‘ largest addi(it)n to r<‘venu(‘ 
on (uustoms an<l ('X<*ise account is obtaine<l by 
shortemmg tin? p^'riod for the paynv'i't of excise 
duty on bem' from threi^ io two months. Thus 
tliirteeu instead of twelve numths’ revtunu* will 
be coJiee-ted during the e ir xni y sir, tui. ging 
in 5^ millions beyoml the origiua! estimate. 
This enumeration exfuinsis the ehanges in 
existing duties. 

Turning nov\ to 1 he mn(( 0 ' \(diicde duties 
and the road fum’, in addition to taking 7 mil> 
lions from th<' aiH-umnlal (‘d balancf*, one-third 
of the annual yitid on ]>rivate ears and cycles, 
ropr<‘senting a levw on tin* ehunent of plea.sure 
and luxury in motoring, will be taken for gere- 
ral ]>urp(>ses. This ap]>ortioTmient slioukl 
amount in the eurrenl year to millions. An 
increase \\as announe.e<l m the tax on heavy 
vehicles, adding about 1| millions to (in* yield 
originally estimated. Out of th<' total auhhd- 


paled receipts of 21 J millions from motor 
vediiclc diUits, 17^ millions, I he same amount 
as last year, will go 1o 1 hi' lload Fund. 

in ihi* Kp]im’(‘ ol InlaJUi K veuue. a clause has 
be(‘n inserted in tlic Finance Bill (d\^igne(l to 
bring t.o an mid the iimjcrtainty rigardn g out- 
staii'iing iiabiliiie^ on account of excess ju'clits 
duty. This will ('lose, tlu' chaplm' of liiiamdai 
history e-oimerm'd with a (ax repi’ided so loitg 
as live years ago. An im})oriant modifiealion 
was also aiiuoiiuced in tlie basis of ine.i.»me-o‘.x 
a.'.sessinmii . Ihe Ihrce years’ av<nag(‘ will be 
abolished, and lax uinh i' SiJimluh' i> will b(‘ 
assessed exiJuMVi Iv on^lhc r(‘('.ord ol tiie prei ed- 
ing vt'ar. In ojvh'v to allow for a.v Ini inus I lat i v(* 
leadjiistjmmts, 1 hi‘ ediange will not (-oim* n-1o 
operation nut d 1927-28. so that it inv<dves mi 
n-visioii ih t lie i‘s1 imatc of iiietmu'-t ax vneld ior 
tins year. It is caleiiialml. however, that the 
'J'reasiiry wdl beiu tit ik Xi ar U> th<' exti nt of 
about miliau's, but ir must Ix' lemembmed 
1 liat cMimaies ol yndd will be inoH’ diihmill 
W'h( 11 only oii<‘, year has to b{‘ takmi into eon- 
sideraiion than whtm i/h<‘ pmuiliarit i(\s of om* 
may ipute well b(i off-sid (o some eXitmt by 
t.lK»s<‘ of another. A fm'i her anmmm;<mi<‘nl 
aJTeoting imoine-lax aiui siijs'i-lax wes tiiad 
<*one:‘rnnig the agrtcimojl on (*ou]'ie laxaiictu, 
alluded to m the artule (m Tris.ii F:ee Stade 
Finaiie.(‘. Tlu* U'sult of ths arim.gemc ul wdl 
b(‘ a loss 'i.o ilie British Tieasiuy of £20(),()(K) 
in tin present vea.r and £‘K)(MKKI in suhsmjuenl 
yea.rs. 

d’lie only iin|)oi'iant new intioouciion was 
tin* excnsi* (futv oji belling, which has n.roused a 
good deal of mix(‘d oppositioji an«{ was th(‘ sub- 
jei't of mv(‘,st igat.ion by a (Committee s(*t up 
1 liree yea,rs ago. I’he (7ut y is to e.onie into 
fori'c on Novcinbm’ I, and wdll take ( h<‘. form of 
a live pm- emit change* on lcg;al bets inadc' wdth 
a bookmaker, with the a.ddition of annual pay- 
mmiis of ten pounds by each bookmaker in 
e.in'.s;d''ra(hj]' <.! a (;ert ilieadi* permitting him 
to tn‘ade,ahd of ten ])ounds in respi et of eacdi 
s(d of ])remise.s Used ]>y him lor rec-c’iving bets 
on ciedil llaee rnuirse e-asji bcttuig will be 
taxed by a system i>f tickcds, and credit betting 
on the basis of icdun.s furmslied by book- 
makm'h. Tlu* yield this year is (siimated at 
only bj millions, but ii a lull year at b millions. 
This tax is an innovation in these islands, but 
whether by arrangemmd, taint or (>X])re.ssed, 
or liy aeeident., it is being introdiict'd aJmoBt 
siimillaneously iii tin* Irish Fr(‘e iStnte, so that 
this part-K-ular form of luxury wdll la liable to 
tax in the near future all over the British Isles, 
except in Northmn Ireland. 



ECONOMICS IN the WEST 
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()itt]|ook for U)27-2K 

Tl)“ ino !i(H' j4iv<‘ nuR'ii .lio.i 

of Ills aiit iOiiS futiiii ' 'i 

ono coaJ .siihsK^v w’lj not i\n\ 

1-0 l)i' allowv'-. for o- rfn- oliniatos l(»r 

ijic‘ .si:iki]JG' font’ aill r< von to 50 inillions. 
Th(' ))oMino la.x will yield luiliion.s d.om* 
au ivltjilioiial l| inijlion.s wjj! jx' nxx'nx d uimi. r 
the h(‘a.<l oi M}»*oD)o-1a.x (Oio 1o ;i,l<uj)nf>n <»! ilir 
t]ivo,(' years’ a\»tra.ye. On tiu^ oiImo’ ha-nO, ill lie 
ofui he hopt'v! lar fiom prolihs ou1y iiix 

corjionil ion jirofils lax, winle the 7 luidions 


\nt.]i(irawf Irotn the. ronl fund halainx' and the 
5.1 hiillion.s oOiaineO l.y nIh.j ;» ])r(M\(n*,s* 
n *.ddf are ' nee fur ii.jl leA,es winch niiiiioi he 

|)<‘aied Jma« yi'ai. 'Fhe iXoViiM iiis in ri'spccit 
v‘l tin iu I. <i.ikI oih' » I'XO-rnal dehls may he 
ia.reev in the lya^reiiatfc t lion^di there ajipeavs 
(o he ii(» ^n*Mai'T»'(‘ i has Lhe 1 indlions fioni 
h’ranc(‘ will (x* rejx’aMxl. fu.ilinjj any Irt^sli 
n,u;reeTiien( , iii 1027-2^. C onsetjiKnil ly i he out- 
!<x)k for snh.staiit j<i.l tax |•(‘lnlssiol;s next year 
< annul at the inoniei » hi* regnrcied as hojxdul. 


Cure for Cholera. 


ddie use of < ii! na ehiV or kaidin foi lhe mann- 
faMnre, of poreejain l;;is long tlourished iji the 
Or'K'ni. a.nil sun-i' thf* eigldeenth e. iitnry 
eentri's at lanii'gns in Fiania*. n.f*d in ])evun 
and Cornwall in ]^h'gla.n''. hc,\(* supplii ci many 
thuusaiids of tuns aiiniiaily. Ji.s iisi* \\. medi- 
cine a.s M,n exeij>i(‘nt foi eeita-in pills, a-s a. 
dusrmg ]»u\\der Im’ ulcerated Mirf«u*es,. aaid 
as a. li.isis ol a hniu of jxiultiM has also liei'u 
known im* a long time. ()( rei-i'iit the 

iic.e of kaoisn lia.s lx(‘’i rxieiuted, however, ami 
it is loiuing in (a.v<nii for tiif* tieatine.m u( 
lenain nde,^ll^al infei lions, A dis<-nssion ol 
its aet ion in tins nspMd ionned tin* basis o( 
rei'eni Mii'sis hv Dr. L. Jl Dri-a-dtiadt , who 
iiad a.n o j^pcn't unit y i\'»’ <i,n <*x(ensiv(' tiial id i(s 
)iro|)(ilies dnnr*' tlie elmiei’a. epx'einn ii 
Cliimi. vvlmli lx'ga,i) iii I'JJD. A liiuuirei* 
conseeiit !V(‘ easts ol t hoh ra, win* s<*lee.ted. 
aiiii divith'd into iwo gruufis aei(*rdint! to tlieii 
severity. Oi these, 15 in the .snveielv dl 
group and 2t> in 1 fie inodirately 111 group 
ri'eeiA'ei' kaolm. It was given l)v tin* inonlli 
in a lieavy sia jx'iisioi* lonsaijng ut graiiis 
in a litre of v itew If vomiting was a ])rumi- 
TK-rt .‘•vmploiH 5 unne.is of iliis snsjx‘i)siim ^vas 
given evei} Indf hour. Aflerlhe vomiting and 
iliarrho'a had aliaged slightly, nsuallv a.t the 
end of SIX to eight hours, the dose of kaolin 
was e.oiitiniied every Jionr and I lien e.vei v two 
hours. It was not found necessary to give it 
for moi’e than twelve to fifteen hours ‘iu most 
oases. Of the 35 ]Kitien1s who reeeiverl kaolin 
only I died, and she was uneonse.ious on ad 
mission and had iximpli to su]ij)J'ession id urine. 
Of the tmal of 100 jiatii rits. -11 received hyjx^r- 
toiiic. salt solution only witli II deatlis, 21 
received salt solution and ka-olin with 7 deaths, 
wdiile 33 re.ei’ivei! kaolin alone with I death, 
[n the twxi cli cden I grmijis the. mortality rate 
was 22 per oenl in tin* severely ill and 6 per cent 


m the moderately dl. so the lhera]ieiit jc use 
ol kaohn iu I'Jioh'ra ajipears to he justified. 
Certain experimeiihil work gives a eliie to 
t l:e way in uddeh kaolin x-els. When mixed 
witli cultmes of bacteria in fluid media, in- 
‘ iibatcd at body li;m]xu*a.t nn-, and ke]»t in 
motion ka.i)Iin earrn's down will) it as a [iieci- 
pitalo largi* Tuimfiers ol tlx organisms. If 25 
mg. of the powder he mixed with oJie minimum 
lethal dose ol liip.Inheria toxin this will fail 
10 kill a gniiioa. pig on inji*etii)n. Toxie 
(ill rates o! mill nres ol the elioli-ra vibrio 
•tanihirdized to kill luhhits ii' 2 noi*.. em. 
do*'es by intravimons injention pr(*diu>e toxii*. 
• ‘tl’ee.ts when pii vioiisly shaki n nj) with kaolin. 
Cc. Braadfhidt e.oni hides, (hereiore. tliat 
doolin dof‘s Jioj am xs an ant ise jit ii.. hut e.arri(‘S 
with it large unmlx'is of tin* hae.teria in the 
mM’stine, while with regard to toxins it 
.M'l-jiis to render tliem harmless liy a proeess of 
;i.bsorption. ExpmimenCs on normal indi- 
\idiials iiidieM.I< 1 ha,i a-lter kjohm has been 
mken In the montl! />\ WrlcZ/n. for example, 
disappears nlmo'd completely from the fajces. 
!t does Jiot nps»'t digest ion, and it tends to 
oduce intestir.al fermentation as evidenced 
hy flatuleiiee It has been used in Mie treat- 
ment of baeillaty lUsenleiy. chronic nlcerat ive 
eejitls. and acute enti'tiiis with success. aT»d 
It might. i)ossi])|y he l)«*nefieial in food poi.soning 
hy nieinbers of ( lie salmonella group if given 
I ally enougji. |)r. Breadlladi suggests that 
Cie Use of kaolin ^n mte-tinal infections 
deserves an extended trial, says I lie British 
Medica I Jom 'na I . 

• 

We still hold the unshaken belief that the 
sugar beet industry cannot survive in this 
country without a large sufisidy or protect ion, — • 
Sir Ernest W, Tate (Tate and Lyle, Ltd). 



League of Nations. 

Loan for the Settlement of Bulgarian Refugees. 


(rcmn'Ai. 1 \th Juno,, iliJo 'FIk' Couiuul of t Ik' 
LfiiLnu' o( ai its nio< of 10, 

ap|>rov(Ml a sriKMor foi‘ i In' of 

Bulgarian rpfug(‘i\s, i iu* gom ra.! oiitliia*:- of 
whicJi hcitl bei’ii 'irawii np by iho KiaanMa} 

In their uquirt : !i<^ Ibi'aix'ial ( Vinni't 
.statinl tiiat, iti llu'ir <)[)iiitop, (Ik i.s.xtu by (1 k‘ 
Biilgiivian (.loverpniKiii of a {oao a. iiel 

yield of £2.250,(1^>0 wrail.l bt‘ sulfK ieiit anti \ hal 
su<*]i a, loan shoiiJil be .- ( eiireil by a ii-rsi eliaago 
on ailequa.te spetiib* r( \cniK's. lo. wliieh i in* 
0ojnmilte(‘ }>rv)j)().se rlie i xe',so'< on sail aiu! 
;de.)lio] and tIk' ina.T.<‘.li mo •t>|>ol\ wijk]- iti { Ik* 
last e.o!ni!l“ 0 ‘(! v\-a,i jnoatiM-’l 19.7 udllum 
gold franres. t" neiuiy £80().(KHJ, d’ho selieine 
provlilo^ t ba,t 1 1 k‘S“ r<'V(M)!i'y slion!*! be put i 
mto a spe<‘i{d. aeeoiint e.oi'MaUitMt b\ : he Trius- 
te(‘S of Idle h»an. 

TIk' Kinane.ial (-ominitKM' ad;<o o.dieaied 
tdial before sneh a loan beb.s.sii<‘o’ jl \\oiild 

be ]i(‘ 0 <‘,ssarv : 

(1) bn file BnlL’aiian UoVi rmiiefO to 

at a SJl.t l.sfaeUU'V ,l,Uieeii;<viit Wnh 1 ]k' hoideiv 
of bonds of BidyrKiaii pr<*'\«’a' loa.i‘s tied ol 
j)r(*-\vai' 'rrini'Kiry Ini Is , 

(2) for the Reparation (^ohiiiiIaskmi (oi tlie 
Ini/ei - xMImmI Coniim-.Minj ad Svdi,a) i » mado au 
oxeep^mn from the nenei'al eiiarire <;n Bnlga.nan 
Stale assets bir repejatiijo pavu riits jo as to 
give a ehsu firs.l eharje on I Ik* projio.sed re- 
vt' lilies to t lie iu‘\v loan ; 


(3) for \Uv R(']>jM'ai ion Coiuinission make 
an avrangeiaenl. 'vii h regale' to fiitiin* rt pa- 
ration pa>meais (sueii r.s, c.g.. the n.ppointmen1 
(d‘ ju. arh’lialor m ea.se of dillieulty) whifdi, 
in liK- view oi i he Ibeaiicial (.'ommilbe, would 
[iroteol the s<*e.nnlle.s {«ssigne<t to the loan 
a^ams; losing tiunr value tiirougli insiad’iility 
of the, (•.iirreney. 

ImiuediaUdy afu. r the Couneil lesolutiun, 
tin Biilgar.an (lovi njinenl slaiaed iiegotia- 
l.ioiis on 1 iiese ]»oin1s. 

'Fhe pl‘oe,<‘eo.‘- oi the loj-O' will b(‘ ])lae.( d in 
liie hands oi an annhor.i v agtmt who will be 
a])poo leo b\ I n(‘ .-.‘.nd wlio wdl s^-e that 

the protvedsnu* indy expein'ed on Ih^' purposes 
for whitdi the loan is I’a'sisi Ji(‘ wdl Inive the 
powm lo leinsr i‘(d('a.^(‘s ol money to the. 
BiitgK.r;‘;n t Jov, i nmmM if he js not salisfb'd on 
iliis poim. d’ln* txmi form of e.ontrol will be* 
e.staiilHhen. al ij<e nex; DXetO'g <>f tju' CoUUeiJ 
lo be held HI S' pti'mlu r. 

In file e\t‘iit oi (die lbdga.ria.n Govevmmmt 
obtaining a lempinM'y advaruK' in tht* mean- 
liiivn y.h.ih shoul-i rn. ( X( isk! £‘K)fh()tH) fmt 
whieti would be ol g)va( ^^'llue lor th<‘ provision 
oi si^b (de . lor Slewing in Hk' eaily autumn, 
IIk' (''<»u>ui! Las aetle'rized ns Pienidei't i(* 
.a.ki iiv ie.M.-,saiv iueasu!'(\s wli’edi might be 
pioposeii b\ 1 )'e Pinamnai (Vunniitlif. Su(di 
iiK'asnre.'. wdl im (ude arra.nge»n(mts for a 
satjsf<i.(d*'yv siipnsddon of the expimdii ure cd’ 
t lie advam*'. , 


Ogale Glass Works. 


We liave n (’eived fiom the Ogale (Has'- 
Works a liiK' storm-jiroof Laniern, ap])TO|)ri- 
atody styled ilie JVabhakar (or The. Sun), 
■W'hieli is typie-ai of ijie higli class workman' 
sliip of this well'know'i. L dian Glass ibaet ory. 
Whether for its buruiiiir qua.|ities or for its 
finish, it is impossible to pradsc too highly. 

, The glass indu>sti‘y in India is still in its 
infenoy and deserves the (dose attention of 
the public — especially as the eoniped iiors with 
it are foredgn firms with unliimled Uoveri - 
menf barking iiillieir favour. The Ogale Glass 
Works deserve to be congratulatcul on their 
entcr])rize and ability In putting on the 
market a storm-proof of the splendid ty])c 
th( 3 y have sent us. We would bespeak for 
them the widest j)ul>lic support possible. 

These lamps, wo would ad(l, are made wholly 


ol I'ua.^s and miu'h hU]Kjn r in make-U}) to tdie 
tin m.eh eoiniiKudy M>ld m the ])a.za{i,r. They 
also ^I'.ow some nii[U(>ven eut.s over the jniport- 
t‘d euxs. iVh ssi ^'. Ogr.le, who liave Ixk'U working 
uiele.r i.he patronage of iJie Clii(d of Aunejh, 
lint liiuonu pioneeis in this field and we wish 
tJie best o! good luck to them. 

The only tiling that can really put trade 
on its legs- -coal, iron, cotton, woollen or 
whatever, it is— -is hearty co-operation be- 
tween man and employers . — Lord Abercromb^. 

If 1 believe t hat mine is the truth, I cannot 
tolerate the clandestine murmur, the little 
ambush, (die calumny, the defamation. — 
Sig7ior Mussolini. 

Government Departments 'always seem to 
let one down. — Mr. George Terrell. 



Canadian Trade and Finance. 

Price Levels. 

June 3 , 1920 . — At the (tre.'-eni iiioiiieiit the ('aDiwluui exixirl iiade ifi ruiieiiii; at IiirIi 


po.sitioii ol the Caiiadiiui I'aioier i,- 
inoro iortunatr than that of Uic* l{i.rn‘r* in iht 
United Sta-teti, tin* oi (jiia.i'ani 

farm ])rodii(.t.s is abcv(‘ Ihi^ general ;)fnT h 
while tin*- uvtra^t prite ol Ui ue.l 
lanu product.s i.s below tlii.-. lfV(‘]. For roim 
months tln^ whoh* t»i*no oi liJisie <‘(,iiin;odn > 
prices has beini dinvnwavii in Ixdli I Ik* Uinri'i! 
States iUid Canada, and as usual ra\, ina.tevn.’e 
have suliered more i Inrti li» i ^[l(-d ^'oot 'riie 
Dominion iimean of Statist i(.s li.dex ho 2»3ti 
oommodlt les in A[)ril v.us J tKi.h a^a-nist lOd.S 
ior January, wiiih* tin* April Index nundui ioi 
Cflnatiia.n larm products stanrts at 172.9. On 
the oMuir hand, th(‘ Unitu; S'a,»rs l>e pnrt mmt 
of A. 2 n(.u]tuTe ln{le.\ slnovs iliai farm pro, 

'in t li<' Un?t(‘({ Statrs stand at ltd a..^’ a^aii si 
a genera.] pi u i' l(*Ael ol a |)])ro\)ina.-i ojy 151 . 
In botti c.-iM's th<s(' iiuh'X nmnbf^is are \vi i<d 
in relatioj" lo the < ('(M'oime impor ai’oe oj t h. 
vaiioiis jiriees ^’oing into i )io ind»::, 
prevailing low prices lor coin anu (ottoii go 

far to eX]Ja.in ilc' l<>vv j>riees .n th< Ur!: 1 (‘d 

Stuti's, wiiije the high pi'na' ol wl.irtt, vvijoh 
is propoi't ionni(‘ly a nun |j inoi'' )nip< vi{,,i;i 
]n’otaiei .11 (!ani.,da,. i,- a. iarg !iut<n :n t he 

j)rosper,ty ol (he Ciinadia.n fa.rn.<>i. T'.o 
lollowi'ig I’atih' slp'w 1 1 lf iiiilex nimdirrs <1 
vaimns Uuia'l]c‘i.n [irodncts as eom.parei' \\»tl: 
J 91 d pi’U'es. |(K) IS take 1 1 to i< prestu't 1 }., 
avtu'a.ge i 9 id ]'.ii(.e. I'roni ; his laJrh' ai 1 

b'cun the, laets niem .oim d a box'* i he (on<ii’>un 
nuiy b(‘ (Irawn that t ;ie balaneo IreixMaji pm 
(-hasitni powei and » onsiini jC-.f/r !•’■ lii .nv 
mainlaintal jn befi ':' ptopioi ‘ lor^ m t’a];i.'’a. 

than m the Un-ii.! State^^. 


1920 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

Farm products 

173.0 

167.5 

1G3.2 

172.9 

Animal 

1-19.3 

147.2 

146.1 

138.0 

Foods 

Textiles and their pro- 

173.2 

170.8 

169.0 

169.3 

ducts 

Wood products and 

187.9 

185.9 

182,8 

175.9 

paper 

159.7 

159.8 

157.3 

150.9 

Iron and its products . . 
Non-forrous metals and 

147.5 

J47.2 

145.7 

145.0 

their products 

Non -metallic minerals 

105.9 

105.0 

105,7 

104.1 

and their products . . 
Building and pons true* 

177.2 

177.8 

178.6 

177.0 

tion materials 

152.0 

152.7 

152.2 

150.4 

All commodities 

163.8 

162.2 

160.1 

160.6 


For 1]ie first tinre in two years the iiiontlilv 
total of imporls ’ha« cxc<>ede(l (‘X ports, but 


levels, tile Iota) for the month ol April, 
being the layce.ii hr l ha.t pnrli- 
Milar month sii ( e 1919. Tin mdiial voliane of 
goods mo\ing at ihe | res« nt tmu' is guador 
than tii<‘S( (iguies indicate, bf(ause i «.inni(‘<!ity 
prices wtH' llnm higlily inll.i-lis!. 'riime is 
nothing liiat ’'ef'd, g'V(‘ its any coikm ih n; the 
fact that inij riiTs aie exceedii'g exp(uts. We 
‘•ave lii'xl a. ioe.g .senes (d hugily faviuiiabie 
!i:ei<.]ja.iidi.'-< l»ala,m.(^s, and the < lirn ney and 
<r(M]it. struelin* of Die conntiv is omiianllv 
round. Cana,dia,n funds hi.'iVe i>een at a [ire- 
nmiin iji tin wotlcD.s nuorkeis lor sonn time 
past, ana lliere' is so doid): tluit in th(‘ lalej 
inoe.i.hs <d’ th( yc'ar. wlieii tjie sca.'sonal m()\<- 
nn-nt of agrimill uia.', jU'od'V.et' gi-ls undiu’ way, 

• lie (rad<' i>aia*U‘( will swii g bai'k to a siujilns 
of (‘Xp(rns. !i tiie meant iiiK' x\e ea,n no(U- 
pact tin* ]M'(senl impnit surplns a.^ a good 
indicati('n of the pnichasmg ])ow(m- m the 
iiaml.^ of (tinaduii' (‘(msuniers. High prn,es 

• or Canadia-n ia.nn piodin (s. aani tins (*vidcnce 

• d sub^tanlia.1 ])mcin-,sji!g powir jJi tin* iiarnis 
ol Canadutii ]>mc}ia.seis ind!ca,t(' <i cojidition 
'f fumhuo* h'i ,1 pio,s])er!ty m tin' (ouidrx. 

FoRmoN 'ruAOR Convention, 

Soin(‘ thirtei'ii yi'ars a._i.o t Ik ri' was organ - 
A' I in tin* United Slad's the Na.iiOiia] F’ou'ign 
Trade (louncd. e.’i organization wiinli main- 
i.iiiis a jurmaiant oilin' in Nh'w Ym‘k. and 
n hos(‘ members meet annna-lly at a gimeral 

• onvcniioi^ hn tie* pni'pes^’ ol d<s(-ussii’g 
jKoblenis ( oniKK’teit with t(»:eigi. tra-de. Ui'din 
Die cha.irni,M,^h;p ol J\'b. Ja,nus A. Fariell. 
Frosidenl ol tla* Unite{! State.'^ Shed (V>rp<!7‘a- 
tiou. liie Na.tu>iM.} Ih'ri'ign '(hiide ('oiincil lias 
heon of gH'at pracDiai ahs/.'ianoe to the f(>reign 
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i’e\K‘ln]un(Ul 1 . 


e United St»des Trs.i’r. '^’Uos yoai’. ior ilie 
iirsi time oi Dif ri-’«^fry (1 the «u‘ca.nizai ioT», 
(Jatiiida wa..s nivited l<> nd a. deh*g‘a1 icon 
a-i’d tire fiisr afteiraa'ii m j'J session ef*lh(‘ 
(Vu, volition was devoted: to spe<‘( lies c«n the 
trade relalionslnp of Cai>a(ha and the United 
States. A featiin* of thi' (Jaomiian s]»e(^ches 
was a frank statrmu'nt ol the hanaieap im- 
posed on Canada liy th(‘ high lates of the 
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iarif! on t.h(; Dominion s prirmipal agricultural 
prodmuH, and it was [lointi'il out tJiat uinito* 
existing ('ircmnRtanc(‘.s, it '»s 'liflimjlt foi‘ Canada 
to make ]>rogn‘ss in redur-ing thr [iresent 

on(^ liiindred million dollar excess ol ifnjioris, 
which is an annual feature of our iraiU* in 
merchandise with our Southern neighbour, 
lii s[)eaking Ixdon* Hu (^)}i vim! ion, Mr. (j. 
Towers, of The Itoyal Bank ol (-anai'a, said 
ill part : 

‘"It is well to point, out iha,1 Canada is the 
seoond b(‘st custoniei of the United Stales. 
During the yijar ending hebniaiv Iasi, lor 
example, (Canada bought bOO nnlhon dollars’ 
worth of goods from the Uintml Stales, These 
imports an^ widely di versi(‘u‘d. Not only do 
W(‘ tak{‘ l aw materials, such as col ton and 
coal, and foodstuiTs of a c]a,ss that ar(‘ pro- 
duced in Canada, but vvi* also 1n.ke a iriumnuious 
amount of iioii and ste<d prodinds an«l nianu- 
faciiircd goods of many kinds. What has 
been said in regard t-o th(‘ (!iv;‘rsit\ ol Ca? aiiian 
imports from tin' Unite 1 States dot‘s not- 
apj)Iy to nearly tin' vsann* extent vviien we (.onu^ 
to consider Canadian (‘Xporis to tiie Uniteil 
States. Ihilj) and pu})(M' and oilnr for(‘st 
])rc)duc.ts ar<‘ by tar t he largest item. Tlie 
remainder is mail(‘ ii]) of siudi as luis, (opjier, 
precious metals, small amounts of vnirious 
agric-ultural products, asbi^stos ami last luit 
not least, beverages. i wish to lay ]nuli- 
cular emphasis on t he lact tliat 0,b pi r cent 
of all Canada's inijioris are from the United 
Slates, while the iunounl we sell to the 
United Slates is only 35 tier ((mt of onr <otal 
('Xports. Wo buy Irmn you (‘uedi year over 
100 million dollar.'.' worth ol ginxi.s more than 
we sell to you. The United Stat(‘s is Canada’s 
main soure.o of su])]>ly and any imaisasc in 
our pros])erity is at onee ndlected in increased 
purchase of United Stales goo<is. Thai is 
whore the partnersliij) coiru^s in. What hap- 
pens when yon buy more from us ? Instantly 
we buy mon‘ from yon. 

Now if,iTi the future, your production of food- 
stuffs could be cxpe('i(*d to inerea.se less rapidly 
than your ])ot)ulat ion, this would bn a factor 
of the very great (‘.st in!])ortauce for (’anada. 
I am not sun*, ltow(‘Ver. t hat we er*' justified 
in expecting the snuati<)n to work out in this 
way. The high ia.tes of the Fordney Tariff 
W''ould .seem bound to stimulate the domestic- 
production of various lines of foodstuffs, 
and thus postpone foi soim^ considiwable 
time tlie day when tlie Uniti'd States will 
import them in any quantity. We, in Canada, 
mmst acknowledge re^gret that this is so, be- 


cause iinnh'r ot her < ireumsl '.nces our proxi- 
mity lo a giov\ mg e.oiiMtry of ' 20 million people 
would have givim us an nicreasingiy large 
market foi mir foodstuff,^ (a market tliat even 
a niotlerate tniiff would not. have kepi- iis out 
of) would havi enabl(‘.ii ns t-(» progress by leaps 
ami bomsis and lo buy largm (plant ities of 
Unjti'd S<\,le.s goods anil to oflei* Ix'ttcr oppor- 
innitM‘s (or Ur.ilt'd SiaU*s investors. We 
wxmld have lurm^d onl inoie of t hi' itoniniodi' 
ties that \\v prod me .•'■o < in-aply and so widl, 
a'K ^^onld lia\(' bonghi iimri* of t he an i<d<‘s 
t ha,t yon sp(‘e.ic,]ize in. 

Uiidoubt i‘dly w(' liavi' reinarka.l)le natural 
n^sonriM's but w hat a eoiiiitry soini'Times 
overlooks I', till' fad that natura.1 n'someis 
are no good. exe,(‘pt po.ssibly as <n‘nanumts, 
imh'ss tlimr eoinmiMeial d<-velo pimujl is jH’o- 
litable 1’iiat siudi devidojummi has beim 
and IS being ion h‘ protitable in Canada, i.s 
sdiown b\ I in r^'^.llhs achieve.: lo (!a.te. As 
foi I hi' tilt me, p«'il'a])s It Vv'ill be be.st to Id 
Mie .d ist les ol 1 1n next (in yrais ti'd (ninada’.^ 
storv In inanv \sa,ys. tin d(*V(>io])m(ii1 has 
beee im-d -a-l ish.dm y dunrg Un' last year, 
and miu'asiiig i mniigr,i.t ion n.mi more pi'i's- 
pm-oiis busjmss conditions hi-ve insp*r(*<I a 
t“cjing ol ('(Oihi.'eme at tin' tirmn I 

think t hit.; 1 1n' (bdied Stab's, cs a jxiri icipalor 
III oiir tradi* n* (.(.•mmiMih ies, ai I as a. geiieimis 
a.ml mt( liijn 't investo! id’ ca.j)ii!'l in our 
(onntiy, wi!] !ia\(' no en.n.si to (iilicir.i In'r 
partner Im not (*(jim!h,jg | pei !( m mani't's. 
More am! nnne < I r('(('nt yi ans we lia,V(' liad 
Ol eadon to I oni»ra.t idnl e om>el\e,s on the 
numb(*r of \isiti«]‘;i \\r weie n,C i‘a.(*i iiig Irom 
south ol i lie ime and I smceridy hopo that 
griaiir numbers \i(l! ciune m future lo sri' 
liow we. are j'otting along. They eoidd not 
a, warnim- w'eh'<un. r. an} eonnliy in the 
w'orld. and their v’lsit.s (‘amiol lail tf- ei'inent 
the long-standir e ri la.i ionshi p tliat. has been 
so ple.a.sant. and [uolifabh- for ns a-n.d, I hope, 
foi the United StiUi's as 'r.eli.” 

Th(' reie])tioi) aceorded i-o I he Canadian 
delega.t .1 s was extnnndy eordia.l. and it was 
untlonbiedly .hit tha.t ihiii n nntrks on iJie 
.subjeot of handieap.s m onr tradi' n lat ions 
were in no way a eritnasm id thi' policy fd 
a.not}n r country, but siin])]y* a, stat(*inent of 
tlie fa.ctors affecting trade In 1 W’een the two 
natior-s, it is a eanse fm' ecngratulatim that 
(Vrnada should have had an (ippmt unity to 
present h(‘r views Ixdore a gatl’ering of this 
natin‘<\ ur.d it is to bi* hofU'd that tliis lioimtry 
will ]>e afleqimidy represented at future coii- 
Vimtions, 
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Tho spirit iiilwliicli tho Dominion >‘(‘prf‘- 
sentativos were received (iouJd not be .siiown 
more (dearly than in the IblJowiiifr (piotalnnis, 
tdie (ir,st of wlncii cojisistn of a tcdej^ia.ni io; 
\vanb‘(l to ProNidtoit (V)oli(l<i;e at. th(‘ rlos(‘ ol 
tlie nieetinj^, whih* the s<‘(*on(| is a.n ('Xtra(*.l 
from tlu^ final decl^jal ion jn'epared by th«* 
Con ion ( !oinniittee. 

Jauu‘.s A. Farn'll, as chairninn of the Na- 
tional Koivi;.»,n Tiiuh* (^)n!’cil, for\\anh‘d tin* 
foilowin<i teh'i.>:i\i.in to ih’(‘si<!ent ( 'oo!i<!j>(‘ : 

CharlrsfoH S, C.. Aprd 3t), Ib20. 
To 

Flonourablo Calvin C'lnoliclgo, 

J^r(‘si<leat ot tlir* United States, 

Washington, I). C^. 

• 

Tho thirteenth National Foreign Trade Convention 
att(‘rnl(sl hy over a thousand delegates from tliirty-six 
Stat(‘s anti liftt^en lorcign coiintrusa including fifty 
delegates troni Canada, cordially apprciciaU's your 
message of cjie.ouragement and sympathy. 

its uatheiing at (’haiiostoii whciro it mt'ols for tlie 
first time on the St)iith Atlantic Coast juslifles youi 
judgment ot tin' prospuaty of intcjrnational trade 
contiitjons hy the success that has attended its 
st'ssions. 

Five hundrtul t»f our dt‘I{‘gale.s oomo from South ol 
the Mastm and Dixon Line and open uj> a now 
loi't'ign I rude area of eiiterjirisc. 

We fi,ls(.> sorul you a, messagt' of inttnnational fra- 
ternity frt'm fifty Canadian delegates, who for the first 
time, have taken over a general session of a National 
FondgTi Trade Cun vent luu and havt' laid the fouiuL 
at ion for helter (‘o-operation in trade conditions 
a.(;ross the invisibh? border and for tho increasing 
development and prosperity repix'sented by the 
billion and half di>Uar timle betweim CJaiiada and 
tho United States. 

James A. Fakkell, 

Ghainuartt 

Nation, al Foreign Trade Cotincil. 

“Tli(i foreign trade of tin* United (States for 
th(‘ ealeiidar yonv Ub35, ini^asitred by value 
and vohmn‘, was t.jie latg('st of any norinaj 
yoiiv. J( exe.(‘ed<‘d ij) value that of DJ24 by 
mor(i thaji S'.MMj.OIMMMki and in volume by 
mori‘ than a million atid a half ions. Tlie 
in(ireas(^ ( f exports was 0.9 per eont, a.nd tln^ 
iner(‘ase oi im])()rts was 17.1 per (M*ni. Tin* 
ehang(' has lieen aee.ent ija((‘d in the first 
tjiTve months of this year. We should, how- 
(^ver, r<*(}ognize. that im])orts of Jnatco’ials not 
r(*adily prodne.isj lu'n*. are lU'e-essary and lend 
to inen^ast' fortngn buying and assist out 
(ixports in flrnling nuuty niaikids. 

This (ojivm tion \\( leum<‘s the partieipa- 
iion in its sessions by the British Dominions, 
and (‘sp(*(‘ial]y of our Nortlnn-n neighbours, 
wJto for movo. than a e.entury of unbrokfoi 
frienchship has been on(‘ of oiir great siiji|»liers 
as well as one ()f our best oustenners. J’he 
vast and growing tradt' betwiam C^aiiada am! 


th(i United States is a striking proof of the 
value of siieh friendly relalionshi}) and an' 
unanswerable argument for. tin' spirit of co- 
o])oration in developing trade.” 

The EemoPEAN EcoNo\Tn! Sttuatjon. 

Disooiiraging as are many ol th(‘ features 
of the pr('S(‘tit Euroraan sit md ion, no fa.ir 
apprisal fails to show the steady im proveunent 
whie.h has eharaeterized 1 h(‘ years sinei* the 
War. Politieaily and eeonomieaily the world is 
more stable than in 1919 or J92J. International 
trade is st(‘adily inei easing in yoliune, its 
dollar valu(‘ is greatm* than lud'on^ the war, 
although th(‘ dee,r(‘as(ul piirt-hasing pow('r of 
Hold is sueh that this does not imnin tiia,t a 
projiort ioi at(‘ vidnnn* of goods is now in mo- 
tion. Evmi though tin* standard of jiving 
abroad is nof yet at 1913 levels, y(‘1. th»‘ sp(‘etre 
of starvation no Imigm- haunts t h(‘ nations of 
Enro]»e. I^‘a.e< fid st‘t thnneiits (d political difii> 
(uiltiis, and eommert lal 1rea.ti{‘s encouraging 
mternationad eoimnerei* aie n(»w 1 oi'der of 
(he day. 

Dark features sneh as tin* los^^es of 1 h(‘ 
United King(!om mitailod by the n'C'mit general 
sirjk(‘,— -the long and aeiitc' jx riotl of depri'ssion 
in (h'rniuny, tin* revolnlicui in Poland, the 
continual depreciation of Fnmeh and Belgian 
mon(‘y. the imsetthMi Italian situation, and the 
(rado diffie.nlties of t h(‘ countries which for- 
neerly (ionstit nt(‘d Anst na-llungary, may b(‘ 
oombined to jirodnec' a most discouraging 
picture. To an uiifortiinati' extent iiatioii- 
alistiii priei‘ is interfering with adjiustnnmts 
f»etwoen nations, and pa.rt y strif(‘ is pri^vmiting 
many (^oiint i-u's from findii-g satisfactory so- 
lilt ions for tindr intc'rnal [)r()blmns of taxation 
and budgeting. 

Consideration of the act ual trend of trade 
statistiiis }>resents evj<leii<;e of great (*i improve- 
nu'iit than might be antieijiated afb'r t-lio 
discussion of such f)olitie.al (‘Vtnits as those* 
nn*ntioned. The Unilecf (Stall's, for the mo- 
ment, at least, is im])ortn>g more* goods than 
.-he is exporting. (So long ;{..s tin* United States 
niaiidiained an (‘Xpori. sur])lus init'rnatioiial 
financial balance was (lo'own more and more 
out of adjustment. The time mii.st conui^ 
wh(in tin* Unit(*d Stab's imj)orl.s a substantial 
amount more 1 ban slfe exports and tin* pri'sent 
trend of Iku* trade figuics may lx* ('onsid<‘re,d 
<piito favourablf*. Tlie money of tin* U^iited 
Kingdom, Austria, C-zi'chosJovakia, irungary, 
(Switzerland, (Svvedmi. Jbissia, Jloiland anci 
(Jerinany liave bemi stalile for niori' than a 
y<‘ar, Germany has a('eiimnlat(>d gold re- 
s<‘rv<*sas large as th(»s(' held in 19J3, Altliough 

F 
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rehabilitatioTi of Euroi)ean finance and iri- 
diustry is proving? n longer task than was 
antici})at(‘(l, ccouoiui(i adjustments are slowJy 
bein.^ achieved, and t li(‘ prospect of an t‘veJitual 
r(‘tnrn to economic prosjnn’ity is })ecoming 
more of a f)r(»bability ajul less of a mirage. 
Germany. 

Last jv.iiv Germany ex))erienced a most 
acute de]>ression, money was scarcie, bank- 
ruj^tcies were Irecpient, taxation higJi and 
imem()]oyment coinmon. Impotts so far ex- 
ceeded exports that tbeie was pessimism as to 
the p()s8i])ility of Germany's makij>g external 
paymt'uts this y(*JLi'. A large ])art of these 
imports, Jiowever,\vere raw materials to be used 
in mamifac.t lire. Now lht‘ worst of the de- 
])i‘(‘ssion s(‘ems to have ])assed, tax(‘s have 
l)eon reducinl, money has become more jilenti- 
ful and aiuiording to reccuit re])C)rts the German 
Oo-o])eraiive Buying Societies liavci expc'ri- 
enc('d a, 40% iiujrt'asi' m turnover since the 
beginning of the yen,r. indicating ine.r(*ased 
jmvehasing jiower in the hands of t he eonsumoTs. 
Early crop n‘j)orts are sa.tisfaci (jry and the 
foreign trade fignri^s for the early months of 
the year suggest, marki'd ini[)rovemt'nts. Feb- 
ruary <‘X]»orts exceeded im]joTl:s by 88 inilliou 
rcichsma.rks wdiih^ Marcli tigiires showed a 278 
million reiciisnnirk export siirjilus. Measurable 
improvenn'nt is also sliown by th(5 tax reduc- 
tion UH‘asnres of tlie government . The turn- 
over tax lias b(‘en lowered from 1% to f%, 
and the w’im;, luxury juul salt taxes lam* lieen 
abolislied. Thi*se measures beiuimc* possible 
w'Ikmi it w^as disc.oviu’ed that govm'nnnjnt 
r('V{‘nues showed a substantial surplus above 
the bmlget. 

During 192-1' -25, the first year of the Dawes’ 
plan, Gt'rmany was ejdl(Ml on for only 
million dollars ilerived from interest on rail- 
road bonds, t)i(' b}j,lan<‘e of her 250 million 
dolhir payimmt e.airH‘ from the foreign loan. 
In 1925-2(3, (K) million dollars paid from 
the lmdg('t. 210 million dollars from interi'st 
on railroad bonds }uu.] the transportation tax 
and 30 million dollars from int.er{;si on indus- 
trial bonds. F(>r the coming yiair the plan 
„calls for only 284 million dollars from the 
biidgi't while the amount called for from other 
sourc.(‘s brings in about the sairu' sum total 
as last year. Impiovemeut in business con- 
(litio,ns at. this tiim- would thus seem to have 
a tri])le signific^ance, Germany can overcome 
a ])(‘riod of d(‘pr(‘ssion in the face of tlie ne- 
cessity for hn*g(‘ cxttM'iial payimmt.s, large sums 
can })(' transferred abroatl witliout. disrupting 
European finance, and, judging from the 


])erforman(‘.e of the ])ast as reported by 
the Agent-General of rcjiaratKons, there seems 
to be both tdie capacity and tlie will to meet 
these obligations. 

There has heim some question as to whether 
Germany will be able to meet the papnents 
of j928“-29 which are twice as largo as those 
called for this y(‘ar and next. In 1 928-29 
the ])ayments attain tlndr maximum size and 
Gcrinany will then l)(‘ carrying the full load 
called lor muhn* th(‘ ])lant. In reality, Ihe 
faelors wliich tend to natiimai ])rosperity are 
so C(mi])l(‘X 1 hat no om' c-an be sure in ach^ance 
as to the maximum amount a nation can jiay. 
But unh‘-ss new and greater (lifliculti(‘s arc' 
forthcoming: t li(‘ record of events * during the 
])ast two y{‘ars must b(‘ considered as strong 
])resumj)t.ivc evidimee in favour of the ])resent 
plan, it is most fortunate^ both for Germany 
and for 1 h(‘ ri'st of Europe that so satisfactory 
a method of adjusting G(‘rmanv's obligations 
has ])e(*n lound workable. 

Russia. 

Th(‘ Jn‘c.es.sity (or exjioil, markets has caused 
Germany to sei'k closer trade ro.latio])shi]>s 
with Russia. Hnssian foreign trade is an 
increasingly important element in international 
eomimu'ce. In the last two }ears Germany 
has exporl(*(l §1(X),000,()00 w^orth of goods 
to Russia. In ordiu' to ene,onrag(‘ this trad(‘, 
the G(‘rman government is linamnng these 
(‘Xports with sufficient credits so that agriciil- 
tnral imphmients, lor instam.e, may la* jiaid 
for from the ]»roceeds of two liarvests. In 
order to s(‘cuiv this market, Krupps has 
establislu'.d lour mod(*l farms in Jiussia 
wdiere their machinery may be demonstrated 
to the. ])easatits of tlie surroui'ding territory. 
As the Russian is not familiar with modern 
methods in agri<‘nltiire, lumbering or mining, 
the. ])rocess of introducing modern macliinery 
is one which will require (education and 
patience. Before*, t he wnv t here w^re less than 
5(K) tractors in all of Russia* 12,500 wore, 
used in connection wdth the last harvest. 

While* it is muloubtedly se)me‘what elijficnlt 
to form any ae*curate estinurte of inelustrial 
and eeonomic ce)neliiions, ye*t figures from 
Russian sources inelicate that jiroduction in 
some lines is ne>w^ ajiproaching pre-w^ar ])ro- 
portions. Forty jier cent me>r(* oil was (*x- 
ported freim Russia in thedr fis(;al year of 
1924—25 than in 1913, but iron and gold 
proel notion w^as only about 50% as great. 
Textile fuoduction has tripled in the jiast 
two ye‘ars and is now on practically a ])re-war 
basis, 'I’lie pulp and jiajier industry is now 
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produoijig aboutl 95% of its 1913 voliiim-. 
JBiit primarily, Hilbtiia is an agrioultnral c.ounii vr 
am] th(‘ jirogress made in this field is nm o 
important than in other activities. In I92h. 

225.000. 000 acres were sown as compan^d a\) 1 )j 

215.000. 000 acres in 1913. So far as ])lan1ii.t»; 
is (ioncerned, tJie following table shows the 
jirogress being made. 

Area Planted in Various Crops, 



Tlwuaands of Acres, 



1913 

1922 

1924 

1925 

Grain 

2,15,659 

1,17,674 

1,77,579 

1,9-1,400 

Sunflower 





Seed 

2,205 

3,989 

5,696 

6,759 

Potatoes . . 

6,938 

8,338 

10,556 

11,257 

Cotton 

2,119 

• 140 

1,229 

1,629 

Sugar Beets • 

1,890 

456 

842 

1,193 

Hemp 

1,756 

364 

1,796 

2,083 

Flax 

2,774 

1,134 

2,994 

3,676 

i)uriug the first years of tin* 

present 

regime. 


Russian money was inflateil in somewhat the 
saiiK*. manm'r as in (j!ermany. By March 
1921, however, fhe Russian Soviet realiz(‘d 
that it must have? sta-ble money ami .some 
means of securing credit abroad; ifie wliole 
currency system was c-haug(‘d and a miw n()t(^ 
the Tchervonetz wa.s then issued, having a. 
valu<‘ of $5,145. Tiie ronhle was givmi a. 
va,Iu(‘ of $5, HO. Since that time the Telnu- 
voiK'tz has ])een maintained at dollar parity 
They (jlaim r(‘serv{‘s against 1 heir* noli^ issue 
amounting to aliout 10% . 

Tlie (| nest ion as to the, ]»ossible stabilit y of 
Russia IS one of interest tliroughout the worl<{. 
()utsid(‘ attomjils to upset tJie [irc'sent govern- 
immt. havf^ received lilth' help from (he [leojih^ 
of the ('.ounlry. The Rirssian ju-asant secured 
laud ownerships from this government with 
till'- r<‘,siilt that ho does not wish a change, 
howev’-er little he maj^ lielieve in the doetrim s 
for whic'h the government stands. Tlie in- 
dustrial worker receives bettei' pay and great ei 
privileges from the government than In; ri- 
eeived umlfM’ tin; former r(‘gime. With botli 
the industrial worker and tin; peasar.t satislied, 
those; wlio desire to upset the stability of tln‘ 
government have no powerful grouj) within 
the country to whom they may look for a.ssist- 
anoe. So far as tin*, economic situatimi is 
con(u;rned, the Russian compares conditions 
under the old corriijit aristocra(;y witli pri'stmt 
conditions, and does not- desiri' a ri'tiirn to tin* 
okl regime. One factor, the imjiortanci; c»f 
w^hic-h it is hard to estimate, is tin* wholesale 
(dfort that is being made t o edii<;ate the pi'ople. 
As they become more literate, and as tln'it* 
comes to be a mon; free tiXe-hange of thongJit 
with the outside* world, some knowledgi* of 
the progress and standards of living that 


< xist olsewlieri* will be ii<‘»piir< <1. 'riie »U\sire 
Icr the rewaiils of indi\ niiu,,! mu ml )\e may 
then mak(; so greiit an aputfii as to ('aiisi* 
them to seek a eliangi* m i he tin'ory (d their 
government, Edin'.dion may »‘\entim]ly work 
great changes in Russia but t !a ic is to imme- 
diate sign of any marked inslahiiity in the 
[)r(\sei)t organization. 

Distnist of the Suvnd’s sta]>iiily, a,i.1a,gomsm 
<.o their theories of (‘Conomics, a.iid t hr lear 
that, they may iepudia.t(; tkwv debts as tiny 
have alremly rej)i]dia, ted the debts of tin* old 
»'i‘gime. have e.omhunnl to nmke business mtm 
legard Jtussiib as a credit lisk kor a. 

time t-ln* outsidi* world ,-h(»\\e(| litth* de.siri; 
to resume commeieiai r(da,tioi's Koviel 

Russia. In actual fa.e,l, these rela.lions have 
now been rc'.sumed. but tiiere is lit tit- prosjx'ei, 
that Russian credit will t'ommaiid tin i-onli- 
d(*uc(* of tin* l)usiness world until they resiori- 
the private jiroperty (d‘ foieioueJs <‘onlisea.ted 
thiring tin* evolution, atid make* some pro\i- 
sion for the funding <ff tin* d(;bts oiUstanding 
a-gainst tin* iHiunliy. 

No matt(*r wJiat may b<> thought of the 
policy of trinlitig witli Russia, tin* lu-tiial 
facts of the cas(‘ aie that Russia is I'arp^ing on 
a. siibstant iai tradie witJi tlie outs’di- world. 
In the Mareli issue* of tin* K(‘d« ra.l R<*.serv(‘ 
Bulletin, Russian inijiorts foi* 1925 are giv<‘ii 
at 736,96‘1,0(K) roubh's (J^d79,25i).()(K)) as a,ga-inst 
exports of 559.kl7,000 loubjis ( .S2S7dH){M>0<d' 
Tin; gr(*at(‘st portion of tjiis li'adi* is With the 
(hiited Kingdom, allhmujii the ex]i(n*ts from 
fin* Unit(*<l States last year iiad a value of 
nearly $l(t0 OOO.UOd. 


dltlNESE (’oTTON-MjLI. StATTSI KVS K()1{ 1925, 

Commerev Reports \ da, ted the I5lh ]\Ia.r( Ji, 
1926, issued by tin* riiited Sta.t(‘s 1 K-jmrlnu'ut 

nl (V)mm(*r<u', states tliaf aei'oidmg to ]i,st 
recently juibii.* lied by tin* (-'lmn*se Millowiieis’ 
Association, China ha.d ibS <-otton mills with 
‘b‘114,(KX’) sjiiinlles and 25,951 huiins o]K'ia4ing 

and 17-1, ddO sjiindlef- a.]»d l.()9n hxm'-: under 

eonstruclion during 1925. Of this t(4al 69 
mills, 55 ])er cent (d‘ tin* spindles and 63 ])i‘r^ 
i;ent of the looms were (biiH'sc owned ; 45 
mills, 39 ])(!' cent ol*tln- sjiindhs and 28 jier 
cent of the looms win; owned l>y Ja.pain*s(‘ : 
a.nd 4 inifls, 0 ]H*r < < nt of tin* . pmdles a«(| 9 
per cent of tin* looms w'(*re Ihitish ow’Uitd. 
Compared with figuies ioi 192‘> the ])(‘r(;(‘ntage 
of Japanese-own(‘d spindhs and looms has 
increased, while that of Chinesi* and Britisii- 
owned mill equipment ln.'s decreased. 



Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

Booming Cannon and Pageantry. 


Pidladdpkict, May 31 st Booming guns, mar« 
iial nuisK*. and ])agpantry iiiaLkcd tho formal 
opening to-day of tin* Sesqui-Centenuial Inter- 
national Exposition, being Judd in Philadeljdiia 
to coinrnemorato the one, liumired and fiftieth 
anniversary of Anuniean lnde))<m(lenoe. 

Members oftlie President’s e.abinot. Senators, 
Key>res«*ntatives, (jrov(‘rnors and tlndr aides, 
ambassadors and ministers from various nations 
tlirougliont. 1]i{‘ world ai.'d distinguished p('rsons 
in ev(‘ry walk of life took ])art in tlu' opening 
cxorcisi'.s. The sj)aeious and beautiful Ex- 
position grounds, whiejj e,()ni]>ris(‘ 2,00d acres 
including the Pfiiladeljdjia Navy Yard, were 
thronged with thousands, liours l)eiore the 
s<‘hedule(l c(‘renionies. All loads l(‘,a<Iing to 
the grounds were thronged with motor ears 
and pedestrians. 

Se<n*etary of Stale Kellogg and Secret ary of 
ComiTunee Hoover, peisonal repr(‘s(‘ntati\^es 
of President Hoolidge, w(‘re jirineipal speakers\ 
Mayor W. Ereeland K('n(lrick of Phile.didphia, 
as Presi<lcnt of 1h(‘ Exjuisition, ma<[e the open- 
ing address. 

All the brilliance and dignity appro])riate 
to sueh an oeeasion snrrouiuled tin ( cvfmioniivs, 
while prisiominating througliout \vii.s a spirit 
of jiatriotism and ii'ternetional fric'iidship. 
Foreign Dignitaries Attend. 

Among the foreign dignitaries ])r(*sent w<. n* : 
The Right Honorable Sir Esme Howard, 
U.C.M.G., K.C.B.. (W.o., Ambassador E. and P., 
Gr(*at Britain : Senor Don Jua,n Riano y 
(Tayangos, ChamhfU’jain to His Majesty the 
King ol Sjiain, AinbassadiU’ E. and J\, Mr. 
Axel Leoinai'd Astroin, E. E. and M.r., Finland ; 
Mr. elan (<iee.hano\vaski e.e. and M.iv, Poland ; 
Mr. ZileiKik Fierlingtn', e.e. and M.P., (Czecho- 
slovakia: Senor Dr. Don Rie-ardo J. Alfaro, 
E.K, and M.r., I^anama : Maliinoud Sarny 
Pasha and Madame Sarny Pasha, E.E. and 
M.P., Egypt ; Ismail Kamel B(‘,y, First Seere- 
,^tary, Egy]it ; Dr. Farg Mikhail Moiussa, Third 
Secretary, Egy])t ; Abii-el-Eneii Salem Effendi, 
Atia(die, Egypt. ; Scmorf Dr. Don Salvador 
(iCastrillo, e.e. and M.P., Nicaragua ; Senor 
Doiy J. Rafael On'amui.o, e.e. and Costa 
Rica ; Dr. Ante TresieJi J’aviehich, E.E. and 
M.P., Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Mr. Kazys Bizauskas, e.e. a>nd m.p., 
Lithuania ; Mr. Hannibal Price, k.e. and m.p., 
Haiti ; Senior Don Rafael Sanchez Aballi 
and Senora do Sanchez Aballi, Aoiibassador 


E. and P., Cuba ; Siuor Don Jnaii B. (llu'V’alier 
and Senora Dona Dora Z. de Chevalier. Sec-re- 
tary of Legation Panama : Senor Don. 
Eduardo M. Sosa, AHaelie, Panama; Major 
Vie.toriano Casajtis. Royal Spanish Army, 
Military AttaelK* ; Dr, l^av(d Stransky, Seert - 
tary of L(‘gai inn, Cz(‘(dioslovakia : Senor Don 
Cayetaiio de Qiiesade., Attache, (hd>a ; Signor 
RomoK» Angeloiie. (Aunnuncdal Al-taclu', Italy ; 
Nobil<‘ Giacomo (t(‘ Mailino, Ambassador E. 
and P., Italy : Mr. Mirza Iki-glun* Klian Kazenij 
aiid Madame Knzi^ini, Counsellor oi Legation 
and (Jharge <1 'A ff‘i.jrr,s, Pmsia ; Mr. Alxlnllaii 
Enlezum aiai Matlanu* Enti'zaiu, Third Se(‘i“- 
tary, Persia,. 

Dr. Santiago F. Bedova, S(‘iond St'cndarv 
ol Emba.^sy, Peru ; Dr. Ovidu^ l\‘rez, Attaelie, 
Venezuela. ; Mr. W(‘i)c(‘sla,() Lseala, nte, at-- 
lael'c, A»gentina : Dr. Ludwig Kkun \v.i.eJit(U* 
and, j\Iada,m<' Kinnwa-ehtm . Counsidlor oi 
Leiia-tion. Austiia ; Cominandiu* Ra-dhu' de 
A<|nino. Mu-dans' de Aqiii'u' and Ma,d(‘nioi,^('l!(‘ 
de Aquino. Na,val Attaelie, Jlrazil ; Dr. Fre- 
derick Fise.lu'Mir i , Consul-Genera! ol Austria,. 

Mess.\ge from [’resident. 

An ollieial nie.^.^age lioni Pu'sldent (jooiidge 
to th<* j)<o}»lt' ol the l']!j((‘d States Ujion the 
opening ol 1 !n' S''S(jm-Cent(‘]'nM,j was dro])ped 
from tlie .^kv by a,n .oilplant^ aid a few minnteh 
later was read by i\Ja.yoi W. Freda, nd Kendrick, 
of Pi!iladelj)lua., Ixdore an andieiHC ol 2t),(K)() 
invit(*d guests wlio had assembled in l}i(‘ 
gigantic Stadium wliieli saats JOD.DOO ]*ersons 
and was Idled by iIk* juiblu,. 

Snell was tli(‘ foimal ojxuiing of the grea.t 
Exposition. Till' ollieial o])emng will take 
plae.e on tfiily 3 wlam I’n'sident (^;olidg(‘, arriv(*s 
in Philadelphia for a two-day visit to tli<^ 
ExjMhsitioii city. 

To-day wa,s a day of glory and pritio for tlie 
Ammaean pe()]de. * 3’lie notabh', and distinguish- 
ed a,sseinblag(u gathensi together beneath the 
Hags of tliis and ollie.r nations, bore ic'stimony 
to the (;ourag<‘. and sbauilastnc'ss of George. 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Pat riek Henry 
and all the oilier lim-oie patriots of a Coloniale 
period. But, that was not all. Jt marked the 
dedication of a young nation into new realm 
of industry, of (‘oinmoree and culture. 

Prom liio moment Mayor Kendrick re(*eivcd 
t-ho govern rniuit officials and foreign representa- 
tives in his reception room in City Hall early 
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in th<' (lity tln'iv Aas u .sUit(‘]y und 
iMi* to < c'»(;nioj»i( kS. 

It was siiortly ladorc iiooii vvhcj) Troop (i 
^‘^rd LJ. S. Cav.iiiy (Mi!* Pr(‘si(I(>ni\s 'ri(>oj>) 
aud Mu‘ JOord Sijuadrfui, JViinsylvaniii N, -a Knud 
(xiiaHl, ^vhiM'jod into |>o.sitiofj on th(‘ pla.zji. ol 
Cd y Hall and jirr* paiod to cscoji tin 
(Ij.stmgui.sljod a,ss<'n)})Jii«o to llio Expo.^it io]. 
f^roiinds. 

ONE-ilUNDRKD-KlFTY-(i!u[X SALUTb] JS t'llJEl) 
Down Jii.storK* SouM) Jjn»;>.d Sln*itMlK‘ prone s- 
,sion stiirM'd as tin* llrst loO-j^un salute* by t Ik‘ 
lOrttli Field Aridlrj-y, N. (1. roaind out fioin 
1 Ik* E.\])osif ion jj^roiinds. l\;.sl IIk* t'ole«»inl 
I'iMiks <-( "AOJHH) Myslin Sl(iii'''is li»M>d oi. b<‘1)! 
nid(',s oi t Ik* sto ei, tin* jn'oce'ssioii inoveej. At 
rej^idar dit'-rvals <*' a law stuonds, t!|<- Mdbi-p 
t'ciio ol cannon vibiaUid up 1 1jc t lK.nnaL'.lila,i e 
as t]iron<;s of quests , slowly wcikIm: 1 be ir way 
[last cli<‘''nn;i llivon^is and the ctdoMid r:< co 
ra.t,jons of many mdiojis 

As the eawaiciMle neared tin* eiitiami ol , he 
Exposition t hn List ^i:un oi Mk- sain.'e I'u: I'ed ih- 
pul noth'. \>(‘‘o<mte, d'iien for a. few momeni.'- 
tlK*.re was an iinjitessive sih me , wimh wu'' 
brol^'i ii by a .'..‘dud* of nimd(M*n < 4 i!ns in Ikomk 
ol St*er< iilrv and S<*ei‘eiary ibnvve'r. 

'riti'oiiiili ra.nksol soldiers, sailor,'^ and inarote.- 
the pKX ' sshni ma-d'- its \ni.y (o tin Irn^e* Sl.n'i 
um, whore* yiovei ninenl a.l edth'ials and ]\1a\(*! 
Kt'iielijek e'fdere‘e| tin' lia.yid ra p(*d Fre'SieieJtV 
box. Till* re nuinmy' nuests ot liomu' were 
seated in Mivronndmj; boxe's. 

Ai oji('‘ t 1 k‘ md.iai\v e'se'en*', wimh me bio'en’ 
troop, s Hide] eemimaiie' ot (’oioiK'l J. W. 
iie'aeliam, Ji., who wiii fie in eduTLa* oi tlie* 
“ Seseiui-ihdiiaeh^ of l,OdU [heked ti'exip.. 
(inouj.dMmt the SIX imonl hs ed tin* Ex posit le'i' 
swimi* into poshioi. at tin* fur e*nei ol tin* Suidi- 
um ami mare'heel jrist the* ollieia,! iK'Xe*.^. ^dK• 
bailees ami l.roops tJie'n massed into a hollow 
srpaire, wd'de d.OfK) memheis of the Se’sepii- 
{jemU'iiijia) Mlioi'hs ('nrere'd upon a ]tit,iie slaae 
in tjii* northern viul of the Staelimn. 

TillRLE SAIAITE tS (UVExN. 
d’he (pdh't of the se‘e*iie was then sha.tie'roe! by 
the roar ot a triple salute of twe’nty-one 
e.ae.h from hatleru's ed the Army, Navv^ and 
National Duarels, marking tlh* ofK'ning of the 
eermiionie's. iJanlly 1ia»! tin* eelioes eease*d 
wdmii the* Chorus sang '‘America”. Them tin* 
drone of airplane's was lu'ard and high al)o\(' 
the Stadium tlu'ie flaslieet a liny, white sjreek 
tliat had bet'.n dropped fj’om oiu' of them. 

Sknvly it drojrped, ludil it eame to earth 
in the Stadium. 'This was handeel to Mayor 
Kendrick. It w^as the President's message 


lirdeling wehxrme to the* St‘s(|ui-(A'ntenmai 
i nteriiational Ex[)e.iwition. 

Then as Mayor' Kendrie k reepicMed amiiiut<*'s 
si)<‘ne(' in memory of the sokiier dead of the 
rnited States, an airjrlam* irom a setuadion 
of hfty en'cde'd t-iie huge Stadium *jnd (trojiped 
a trilrn'e of flower's 

Before tin* Ihe'sieh'uCs message* was re'ud by 
Mayor Keuelrie k, the Ihght itevere'ml Themias 
•I. Darlaml. IhsLop (‘f the Episei/pahau eijere-ese* 
eif Pem'sx'jvama, otfe*T*ed Mre invoeat mu. Mayor 
tv‘ndrie,k them I'ead the Jh('sjeJ(‘nt V message- 
.md formally op(*ned the .Fxp(*^,ii mn. In 
Imn. the* iVlay^or im i'<H{iHH*d S«‘e*rela]'y^ Keiic)gg, 
iJio as ]>er.<m;d re])r(-s('nt.6i ive* of tiu' nation’s 
thief e*xei'ut • ve*. ado r(-,s,--ed the* Ji^sem hlage*. A 
< omplede ampidying sysi(‘m enahied <*\ery 
persem in lire Jiuge* amjjhif heatre* to |ie‘ar eA'eiy 
'y\ m < i . 

At the* e(,j'-juiso!i ol the* Seeivtarv’s ad(iv(*ss 
hije (diol US again was ukiss(k[ and this time it, 
iing ‘*Urdoi<| Ye iV'ilu-ls. *' syntbeihe' of the* 
-p(nii‘g eerei)'o,.‘i.-s. Tiieii Seeret'iry Hoover 
\’as iidrodu<'('d and in eii.iraeteiisl m style 
delivered iiis message*, h.llowing whieh the* 
Chorus sang (he* " Italh'lnjalm’ chorus. 

Benediction t lu'n wa-t ]/r(>itoimeed jiy the* 
Ihgi't lh'u*jmtd i\je)nsigm»rdose'ph F. Whilaker. 
u present ii g C.ifu'uial I). J. Ihmgiierty, ajid 
..I ils e'on^'lusion i he* nias,-,e.d banets j)hi,yvd tire 
“Star Spangle'f] Banner” 

(fuESTs Torn THE GitouNDa, 

1 (leie \t'a.s a moj,im)( oi siL'in (* and t h<‘n in 
s.ifire'ssive* ioim.Uion tlie “ l^r(*sjehml ’s Cavalry 
(loop again assumee' its [losl as e'seort ter the* 
siMdng eligmranes and the* proeessiojt inoved 
ic tin.* Aiiilit ormm w h'■l’e. a. {ime.']K‘on wuis se'rveid. 

A tour tif ilie groiiUv' . and Exjrosition luiildings 
iollowed. iLiyliglu pviot(*eljnical displays and 
I'.ind e',<*iie«‘rts wi'ie lieM in {dternoon. 

f hilae >e| jihia, W'as in gay attij'e ier the- Ex'po- 
ition’s o])('nieig lo-day. Tin* Vity Ball w^as 
'‘l.tliorale'Iy dee'ora.t(M{, twe) eojupanies of the 
n 1 { h JidantiT, ILN.C , surrounding j( as a 
gmird of Iionour. Send It Broad Stre'et, t he 
nrineapal t hm’eHJghtme- leading to the' Expo- 
sU ion, wuis eleeieu’iite d as the “Avenue oi the 
Nations,’ ilags, shie-lds and t-mblems of the^ 
twenty-four part ieijra^ng fon>igri nations lieing 
• hs])layed in a-rtist le- arrange*mt*nt . 'J’wo blocks 
weTc devoted to tin* “Aiabian Way,” wliicii 
was arranged in Imnoi of tlu' Mystic Shnneirs 
who are holding the annual conclave in this 
city. 

Pennants vNcrc* tlyiiig, overhead and, arranged 
m diamond-siiape, wem myriads of electric 
bulbs which will be lighted foi* the fijst time 
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to-night. Tlio priiK'ipal business streets, such 
as Market, Chestnut and Walnut, were elabo- 
rately decorated, while the entire city has 
taken on a earnival a])])eara.iH'e. 

Jnaugukal Ball To-jsight. 

To-night an Iruiugurai Ball will be hold in the 
Auditorium for invited guests, but provision 
has been made to liotl a [ironumadi* danee on 
the wdde boulevard ni trout of the Btadiiiin for 
the Ijonefit of other visitors to the Exposition. 
It is expected t hat thousa.nds will takt* ])n.rt in 
the promenade danee. 'J’lie day’s festivities 
will eouKi to a (^lose with a jiyroteehnical dis- 
play late to-night. Night flying sipiadrous oJ 
airjdaues will lay smoke screfuis upon winch 
searchlights will play streams of <*.ohmred light. 

The Sesqui-CVntennial Ex])osition on its 
opening to-day, from the stand {loint of e.om- 
pletmiess, established a record for int(*rnat ional 
expositions. A surv(‘y of the grounds and 
buildings sho\ved that the gigarUic luiderteking 
is about 75 per cent linished. and tlnuc is (‘vau'v 
assurance tliat by July 1 the ExjiosiTion will 
be 100 per (jcmt completed. 

In the past, ('Xjiositioiis hav(‘ been lorcial 
to postpone*, their 0})miings for months. The 
WorhUs Fair wihch was schedided to ojsm in 
Chieago in 1892 did not open until JS9d. Tim 
St. Louis Exposition also wns postponed a ye^ar 
and was not conijileted uidil ninety dav.s after 
tile date set ior th“> postpiuicd o]u‘uing. Tin; 
San Fran(;iseo Ex])osition was sixty day.< hdc, 
while tli(i Jamestowm ICxpo.sition was delayed 
four months. 

The Sesqui Exjiosit ion is gigantic aial com- 
]jrehensive. There are lorty-tive major build- 
ings. These are exclusive of Oladwray struc- 
tures, twenty buildings on High Strind of 
177G, Treasure Island buildings am) more than 
250 booths, stamls, risst, an rants and ilance 
pavilions that dot tin; grounds. 

Exhibits Interest Visitors 

The visitor to-day found exhibition j)alaces 
just teeming with inter(‘stbig exhibits from 
many jiaris of thi* globe. Taking hajdiazard 
some of the ]mncjpal exhibits as oin; makes a 
tour of the Exposition, the latest dc.velopments 
in the sciences and arts were ri'.vealed. liadio 
and electrical (h‘vices jilay an important ^lart. 
The telejdione and its intricacies an* reveali'd 
in a exhibit whicJi shows a modern (‘Xc.liange 
office displayed. The automatic telephone, 
w^hich is rapidly being installed througliout 
the country, proved a magnet for thousands. 

The railroads of the (jountry are dis]>layiiig 
working and still models of their equipment. 
The Pennsylvania railroad on a scenic back- 
ground portrays the mmierous activities of its 


system as well as some of tho landscapi'.s of the 
territory through whieh (/it o]>crates. An 
imposing nquodm tion of tlio Grand Central 
Blalion m Niwv York City, is the contribution 
of the Nvw York (J(*ntral Baiiroad. Models of 
Hudson llivi'i' si cam boats proved a source of 
much int(‘nst, wJiilc various other railroads 
and .steamship (;om])amcs. such lis tiie Balti- 
mon* and Ohio jmii' Beading, show^ in vivid 
manner views ol I h^ .'sections of Mu* (iouidry 
over whic-h they opciate. 

A tw'o-storcy iioiise, t‘r(‘c.t{‘tl by th(‘ w^all 
jiapcr indusli v, alsi is an attract ive ('xhibit. 
'i’h(' interim' ol the house is divided into rooms 
and booths wherein nre sIiowj) nunn'roiis dis- 
plays that [)iove ol intiiest to tin* holm; lover. 
The rooms a.ii' a])])ro])riat{‘ly fiinished with 
draperi<\s, inrninnv, rugs and el(*etrie fixtures, 
together withllie nf'uest ]>ai1eins in wnill |)ap(;r. 

Tloirsehold ejleets. loo, ])lay their jiait in the 
apjioinfed ooli*]* of things. .Beguming witli 
furniture, I he John A¥anantak(*r (‘xhibit dis- 
]>lays fill J‘it lire of the most ex<piisite di'sign 
with rare iiiii.s ami dniixirie,*- ol eorresjxmding 
b<*aut} . 

Household relrigi'rat ion, heating and cook- 
ing a]>]di.'U](‘(‘s ami (‘\<*rything neenssx-r y to 
the np-to-daie hmm* aie shown in ])rolusion. 
To IJiousands ol lo\ eis of honu'-made n;e cream, 
the m‘W(‘st vai'iinm fnezing ju'oeesses proved 
an unfailing d(‘light . l)<‘monstra.tions whmeby 
1h<; ii;(‘ ciea.m is fVoze.n in a short sjiaee of time 
were given. 

The exhdat ol frigidaiie i'(‘frjg(‘ratmg 
maidiines also atirae.ted much <d tent ion. 

Tin* (‘xlnbit.s iiie.lude the hist woid m stoves, 
water Inaiti'is, djsh*v\ ashing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, washing niaehi lies, cleaning sjiec-ialitii's 
and alka-lii'^, lood.siuirs and eveivtbing imagin- 
able. 

Addling mae.lllm^'^, (uish registeJ's. t.y]H“wa'itcrs 
and even im‘at slic.ing machines also havi; their 
plaeis in lh<‘ long list of ( xhihits. Booklove.rs 
are w(‘ll take n ( a, re of by exhibits of the leading 
publislnn's in which the modern methods of 
jirinting ami book-binding are shown. 

$25 000 Coffin is Shown. 

One of th(‘ most unusual exhibits was a 
<lu])]i(;ati; ol tiie liiirial easked made for Dr. 
8un-Yat-Hen, ])roniinent statesman of China. 
The casket is of solid bronze and is valued at 
?25,000. 

Gun and spoil acexissories, jewelry, obj(*A‘.ts 
of art, luitsf farm iin])lemcnt,s and whatnots 
are arranged att-raet ively on every liand. 

The exhibits of foreign nations revealed an 
anay of ])rf»due,ts that W'^as startling. Japan 
occupies 36,000 square feet of sjiacc in one of 
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the main palaces And has four special bniJfiiciis 
about coTupIetod |n i\\v foreign s<e,tion nJ ijn- 
Exposition grounds. The Japaiu‘se p;i.i‘li<i 
pation was made ])OssibJe through S(5(K »,()()( i 
ap])ro[>riated ])y the Diet and S'lCHbOOO contrn 
biit(Ml f)y leading inditslrit‘s. The i‘Xliibits 
include the finest products of Ja])anV industry s 
and emits. Silks aiul c(‘rajnics, prints ajid 
paintings, nnnorial (‘ollections <d‘ feudal Jn,paii 
and sj)ecinums of tln^ (‘Xporl mdusiries 
r(‘p7\'sente(l. Tlie entire' exhilht is on a Lugei 
scah^ than (‘.ver lieforci alt<'inpted by Jii.]M‘xn. 

Great Britain's exhibits ar(‘ shovxn iji 
square feet of sjiae.t' iji tlie Pala(‘(' <d Lihei.i.! 
Arts and Manufactures. * Tiu‘ exin])its iiiclmh- 
Worc-eslei aTul I>ouIU)n e.hin;i, line Irish lint'i!.^- 
ai'd dress goods. 

Holland is dis})ljxying some ol its aitislie 
imrustnes, Delft, (diina, arts and crafts, whde 
'Denmark stiows nmiarlmble c.one(tioii el 
Co])en]iag('n china. a.rtisti( silw'i veare, textihs 
and aits and eralts. 

Toys, textiles, machinery a.Md e.jiemicals 
c.om prise a. port ion ol the German exhibit. 
Austria i.'. sliowmg firu' leather g(jods, ('name!.*- 
and dri'ss goods. Dungary js disjdaying a. ran 
exhibit, ot her artistie industries, wliife Kraiiee 
oilers a. e.olleetion (»f ])<'rJuin('s. Iing(‘ri<*. gowns 
a.nd inilhiuuy that )n’(»ved ol intiua'st to the 
feminine eye. 

Wilde ('z(*e(iO'8!ov.xkia*s ]uxvi]ion was not 
finish(‘<! for t he ojxuiing day, 1 hat eouiitry rdbu- 
(‘(I the liist. <!a.y ^isitr’is to (he Exjui-^ition an 
attniet iv(' di^ play in the Palae.e of Agric ultniv. 
The Persian [lavihon, while not 100 pc'r r-ent 
e.om j^li'ted. was fqx'ii to visitors a,s w.is sev<*ral 
oth( r jiavilioiis which still la,ek a lew finisliirg 
Touches. 

Taj Mahai. is Outstanding. 

One of the most striking buildings on the 
grounds is a vij’lual n'jin'diielion of JndiaV 
famous Ta.j Malia,i. Tin* liuge dome looms 
high abov(* the skyliiM^ of maaiy surioundir'e 
striieiures. Everylhmg typical of India 
sliown in tins hug<’ wliitr* striirturr'. Native 
artisans, ela,d in t.h<‘ costumes <d India., wv-n* 
seen wea.ving rugs, ma-king la< qu('rwa,re, em- 
broideri(‘s, sandal wood }xrX(‘s and bea-ds. I'he 
building is a scene of enchantnuuit and m - 
doubtedly will jirovi' one of the most pojmlar 
buildings at t he Exposition. 

Tlie color schenu' of the Exposition buildings 
is novel. The etfeet as (lie visitor enters the 
grounds is that lu' is viewing a “ Pam bow (Sly 
The build ii gs are tinted in pasD'l shades laid 
on stue.eo. The, whole efiee't, whih' not lacking 
in vitality, is soft, and restful to Dm* eve*. It i,' 


somewhat tliat ol Die vari-tinted buildings of 
1 he tro])ies. 

Huge Illuminated j.TUERTv Bell. 

At tlic entrane.e to the grounds is a huge 
illuminate'd Liberty B(*]|. It- is six slorii s in 
lieigiit and contains 2G,0tK) elediic lights. 
After passing Dirougli the main ent ranees, the* 
Visitor fiiwls on his right the nianimoth Audi- 
tfirim wlneJi scats 2(),(K)() peusons and coulains 
,i,n organ tliat cost Sl50.0U(h Tliis building 
will be the scmie of the gnat majority o( the 
200 convi lit ions that an* booked for- Philadel- 
]'hia this year. It also exintams Dm*, radio 
looms from wide;}) tin* events of the Exjiosition 
will lie broad ca.st. 

Directly across the street from Du* Aiuli- 
t«»rium is Dm* Palaei* of Libiual Aits and Manii- 
iaitures, a, building which has a floor spac e of 
7.75 acres. On tie* south of this jialaci* is 
located the model Post Otlici' wliicli wa.s en eti‘d 
bv flu* U. S. Governnu'iit a-nd wliii'h will liandle 
all Jilxjiosition mail. N<*xt ('«^>mes Palace No. 2, 
whii'h is devolf'd to for(‘ign and c.ivic, jiartici- 
paiioii, agricullme a-nd fashions. This linild- 
Uig covers 8.35 aiaes. The Jkilaei* ol Fim* 
Ait.s e, overs an au’i^a of 70,000 lei'l ; tlie Palai'c 
of Edneatum a.i'd So( iai Economy. 108,992 
M)Ua,n* fed of space, and the Palace* No. 5, 
r 8. (fovernineiii. Mines. Metallurgy, and 
'rmuspc.rtat ion, 7.50 acres. 

In Die n‘^ii ol ikilace No. 2 then* is a vast- 
|i:irking area which jirove'd a. boon to the 
: liousands oi motorists who visited the Expo- 
sition to-day. Thcic also are otiier parking 
j»hi.ees aniuTid the gioiind. alfording s]>ac(* for 
I ( >( ),( )00 a.ut oinnlii (es. 

The huge Stadium lies at the souDi-east end 
cf the grounds, adjoining Du* Jjea-gue Island 
N.1.VV Yard. The* landscajx* effects around the 
\a.st anqihirheatrc* an* ix'iuitifiil. and wdien 
1 1'<‘ trec*.s and rose bushes are a little inrther 
,idvaneefi tlu'} wiH niaki* an ideal sc'tting for 
'he marninoth hor.seshoc'. 

Fink vSt.vfe Buildings. 

West of the Stadium arc loi‘alt*d Die buildings 
<.l vari(ni,s states, Nh'w Tersi'y’s ivpiod net ion 
ol the Hessian iki.rrack,> at TD'ntoii. Delaware's 
icjiliea of its old State House, Ponnect icut’s 
O' product ion of the Senate C,1ianiber of itvS 
kmious old State Housv. naring U]) in ail their 
s plendour before the vision of ]K*rson.s lc*aving 
liie Stadium. Otlier State*, bindings ate in Miis 
'•ection of tlu* giound.*^. although New York’s 
two structures aiijoin Snlgrave Manor, the 
nqirodiiction of Wasliington’s ancestral home 
ni England. 

The buildings and jiavilions of foreign nations 
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are located in the s( ml li- west era part <>i‘ whal Is 
kiif»wn as L(ai!>ue Island Park. Ovie of ihe 
most oiitstandin'g of the for<‘i^n slruetures m 
tins seciion is the Pi'rsuui IJnildin^. \\hl<*u is 
desigiu'u after a fiimou.'^ juosfjiie. .1, span’s 
four huildiui^s, one a tea iiard'oi^ also me coj a 
beautiful lake in iliis sect 'em. 

The. e.r4.rnp site of the j.OOO pie.lnsl IT S. 
troops, known as the "Sescpn Bri<i:ade,’' a.lso 
is located in L< a<zii(‘ Island Pci.ik. Tin* i loops 
took ])art^ in to-day's opc'inne, eiet monies mid 
th(*y will stag!* drills jind nninonevres at i he 
Exposition djiily until Deemnlw'r 1. TIk'V also 
vvdl aet as guards of lionor t(' di.-l inuie^ hed 
visitors to th(‘ Exjio.sit ion. 

On(‘ ol the most intt'U'slin.g '■ont-' ihid ions 
to tlie Exposition is i)ie vecons' rinJ ion td 
Markid Street, Phlhidelphiu.. us d u:i.s at the 
time' lJi(^ Deel.'t,! idion (d‘ jjideprin.f'nee v\as 
sigiusl. Twenty huihlines eoinpn.S''' tlie 
gronj) di'signat<‘d u.s ‘'Higli SlnsU of ITTh". 
Th(' street w'as nsTu^.d rind (nl by tlie Wonv n's 
Division of tlie. Exposition Asso<uaiion. Sonu' 
of ih(‘ struct iin‘s that aii' on tie slnsU ip*elnd<‘ 
an old blaeksmith shop, (he iirst brick hon.sf' in 
Philadelphia, Bvmj'unm hd'a,nklin Ih nd ing Shop, 
(irst Inhrmarv, h'ree S(He«ty Ilonu', ({nu.rd 
(^Minting House. Indian Queen House. J(dfei- 


son’s Home, Little Woodil House, Loxley 
House, iVluseinn, Quaktu’ f Meet ing House, 
}tob(‘rt Mon is House, S]at(‘ Bool House, 
Peggy Shippf n lh)Us( , Washington HiJiise ami 
Wasliingwm Stables. 

‘*Tree.sure Isla.nd,’‘ wnth ds np roduetion 
of tie* lowering Boeky Momdams, was one ol 
th(‘ mo.^i ])opiilu,r am! onlslai'ding adlnvetions 
on the gt omuls. 

Tlie lan.’sejLpieg vdTe('t tliMuighont Hie 
iU’onnds is <‘X('epl ens'iH y ;i.1 traedivm Simple 
foinial treeJinnd bus bec'S e-dhi'ied to on tie' 
main av'-'mes and u.round tie* Iniildings. 
(dierd spliishts <)f ( oloy I . ho\\(*\ii‘, in ieu-nemy 

w'it h the g(‘nm.‘d ei..\ ' lom ^''limn.e (d 1 ju' Ex- 

positi(m. havebien ml i ov! iie,i vi nt .aia,tegic 
])oints, <ve.'i';ii‘g n'tm'e ''0 end breaking any 
moiegony i iu.! eijgiit * x.sl He* le.seli ol ivng 
(‘XjM.hses ol iieidmcr;. Ahmg BiojmI 

Sw<-'t si'ulpt m< I 1 '( hes lu’.Ve ]>r( M <r»-ate(l by 
p]a.eting iojt.s o! e\e]gi’(‘tn Iru's. bie-io .-lea vtd 
eve»gr(Mms snd lle-Wv imi! , iiiubs. ddie intmim 
ilesimi el eufli ti'e!i<* is indiividual lo pioperly 
displaa He* il.lTmm 1 ^Milptma.! nmi^, yu the 
<'\'»ere)is are umloi ii' n: . liana . t Ji'pp' nr- 

ar'e(' in attoidaMf- iHi i he loim,)! de'-';..n oi 
1 le' em )] , .’.ele ne . 


Indian Economic Notes. 

Co-operative Cotton Mill. 


One ol th(‘ most JiuereHing (.o-op<‘]a.tivc 
expenmmds so far undertalo'ii in liaim. is He‘ 
Bagergliat (Jo-o]M’ra1 ive Union, Tl>e Union 
is situat<'d id. Khapda|KU’a alxrnt seven mile,-, 
from the hea.d({nai i.ers of the Bagerghat sub- 
division in tlie distried of Khulna. Tie* young 
men of tlu^ villag<* Inive formed tieniscdve^’ 
into a co-ope.rat ive sijeedy to own and rmi 
a weaving factory. The instftntioi’ vsas started 
as a jjand-loom factoiy about six years ago, 
but since last year it has been convm-ted into a 
p(jw'('.r-]oom fa' tory. They have now instalhal 
12 looms drivtm by power, and they pro[)ose 
-gradually not only to a.dd to the looms but also 
to introduce powm-drivon matd.mery in sul)- 
sidiary processes of weaving. This is, there- 
fore, tlie first co-operative eottoii indl in India. 

Th(i young iiK'ij of the localit y from amongst 
whom membersin p is drawn are 1 liemscdves 
the o|x^ratives. The main idea is that they 
should, from the wages rec^dved by them, 
gradually subscrilx' the full amount of capital 
wdudili is reipiired for tin* und(*rtaking Tlie 


pieseni liX('d eapilaUi the Union i- ahnut 
IN. lO.OtK) whieh h.e- Ixa-n ra.i>M' i m sliat'i's, 
whde its lixed slo<‘k amounts to Bs. 25.543. 
B.S. 1 ‘]7ti (>t siiai'e sa.j>lia! has ^so iai 

been sidiseriliefi b\ Hi( o jiei ii.1 ives, (iie a.niount 
being radsed by enal! i ’edu(*.t ions Iroin ilieir 
wei'kly pay. TIk' byt'-lav's leijuire tlia.t each 
o])erativ<‘ nii'inber sliouli' a/i lea, si subsm'ibe 5 
shales and t lieri* is r.o limit to tlu' amount of 
shares ludd by any <u;»ere.i iv^' < xe« pt the re- 
striction impof-ed by standi', 'rin' Union, if 
woiked success fully, will greatly a,ssist in th<' 
solution of lh(‘ probli'm oi l(‘W<'r mide'li* ehn*.s 
uiH*mployinent and m addiin.a to Hie wealfli ol 
the eountry. 

Land Revenue Settlement ILll. 

The followdng Pu's,'*’ (lommiini(|U(', dati'd 
Ootacaniund. (In* I2Hi May, has been issued 
by the Madras (TOVt'rnment : — 

TJie Madras Govmmment forwardfs] to t he 
Goyenimentof India a diaft of a Land B<‘Venue 
Settimueni Bill loi \ In^ Ma.dras Presidem y W’lii<‘h 
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Indian iconomic notes 


C(»ntaino<{ ]jroviVji()!is Mk* local 

lativt^ (Jo unci] ti4 ]) 0 \vcr 1o iix l)V nicajss of :< 
Taxation JJill the money ra<(‘.s of as.sc.^^mr•!^l 
both at iaJtial .^ei t ieuKtnls ainl at n'-selt-huinMit.' 
The (lovci'iinient of India ha\e cK|nv.Nsed f hen* 
inability to aiicpi. the jirojio.sa] on the j^roimd.^ 
thnt it involves a fundamental denar tun* from 
the prai'tiee vvhic.U hin^ tiitlierio b<‘en oii^j rvei! 
ill laud r(‘venu(' setlleimmts I hroiii^lioiil Imlia, 
(hat no similar jijoposal is eontaiiicd in the 
lei<;isIation whic.h eithm- ha-s Ixam ininxlueed 
or i,^ about (o be inf roiUKed or' the siilijeei jn 
other parts o1 Imlia, and that a ca.rehd (*xann- 
iml ion of I Ij'* ]a»'i,»aa^(' used b\ the rlnjul 
S(*h‘ct (Snnmitti'e ,s]i<»\*s I ha,t ihc'r support 
eamnot be *< lajnifMi lor i be pi'opo,s<tl. A[)a.ii 
from tire fpiestmn whet liei the Le.iieJut i\,> 
(^nDK'il bi pr(‘j»a:ed to <'oi,‘^n!(i' a Ibll 

i ha.u «[( 'i not eonb’.bi i he p*'o\ ^sion .n ipu^stion, 
it would not be pi .>.< I lea.ble at (his p(*riod of 
the hie tune of tin* j)t(‘'^e''t (fenmil to juis*-' a. 
Bill <d tin ma.'j n " iid<‘ tb’outh aM f he (>'<’ 
scribed sta'.'-'s b( h-ri (he (’r soliH io»' ll<*e<i 
the ( lov'i'.i I! imm! do noi pjopost; to iiitiodn<<‘ 
t he hhll >11 I lie pK'-,'*!'' ( oiine.d 

Sr:(a)\n)Aii\ EnmA'iiox in HoMnAY. 

'I'he j>ioiij(‘S' of .e*('.o“'!M^ I bnatnm in tie' 
Homb;t\ ]*o'sidei'< V is. a.^ n''nere,Ily .(.dmitti'd. 
'4iea.tJ\ !;amp<‘)ed by vsam <d ..n .♦.derpiate 
si!ppl\ of (i*,i,in<‘d I ea.elu'i','. O'leol r he e<M*(ii- 
tioii'i lor i fie mot'll (nm (d a t:on-( «o\'ernnn nl 

S( fiooj. 1.M<1 down -n (he ( oA ni oU'.ent tln-l'l-ill- 
Aid (?oo'e, thet d s.boiild fiae.e an <t*|e<pia.te, 
well <pM.;ilied a.nd lompcleiii le.nhmn sfatT. 
In oelm niimne j fte I'Xtenl to w fd<‘fi 1 his eondi- 
tion 1*^ iulliiled the KdAuatamui Depaanmeiit 
eonsiders wind juojiortion of the {(*ae{H-is li.ive 
received tiaininn m |t,e i le oi y a,nd praetn-f* of 
1(‘a,eliin.t?, .‘"id 1 fu' Depart nienl will, m fntiiri', 
a.lta,(di t>re‘i,t importanei' to 1 h(' fnllilinenl of 
t Ills rmpiireineiu . Schools, w’lin'li fa.i} lomnploy 
a.n j;.de<pi:it immfici of ti*a.ined (<‘aehei', will 
1 m‘ lia,ble to ha\<' (Imir nr-arils rediM‘(*d or even 
to fia-ve jfic'ir reeogt ition 'a it jidra wm. d'ln* 
Se(,onf{a,i‘v Tt'ainmy ()olIei>e, Ijondiay, makes 
provi ;i<m for itairdnu in I In* rlieoiy and art. of 
tt'aeliintr a-ud pi'rjiari's sludmits for (In' exaim 
nation ioi* tin l^.db (fetn'ts' <>l tlie B«>inbaA' 
Univm'siiy. Ibtheil(>, mo:d of the ai'c-ommo- 
dation in this <('|le;;(‘ has betoj revervM! lor 
Iraiuine teachers lor (j}ov<*rnmerit St'condai \ 
S<.hools bill m I III, UK' more places wall be kept 
opm' for l<‘aolr('j's from non-(h)vernnn nt sc.hools. 
(hivenunent ha\’e iu j his connect i(»n sanct ioi.ed 
iib sehoIarshit>.s of Ks. K> pi*!* iin risein and llnve 
will b(* dist ril)Ut<*d by si'loe.tiom dne eonskim" 
at ion bein^ (.dvon to the rmpiironumts ol tin* 


various ])arts of tin' Presidinncy a,n<| of special 
coinmuiiities. Tlic riumb(‘j- of tin* stipends* 
bein*^ lunit(‘d, it is hojied lliai the schools will 
af.so be jU'e pared to (h'juitc lca.c}iers at their 
own expcns(\ Such <‘Xp('ndjt mi* wall be ad- 
mitted tor tin* jnirpose ol ( }ra.n1 -in-Aid. In 
1 lie admission oi tin* students to llie Secondary 
d’raiiiing ('oll(‘Ce preh'rm.ei* will be cixdm to 
leae-liers serving m seliools r(*(‘oniii7A*d by tin* 
Educational Depaitment , furl a limited number 
of specially' selee.led ^radual(‘s not: <*mployed 
i!J any seiiool v\dl a-lso be admittt*d, and will be 
•li^ibhi lor si'liolaislitps. It is lioped tliai- 
'<ho()|s will K'ljinie sindr mtunbi'is of their 
I (‘itching ^laH as an* not in a ]>ositioij to enter 
a Trainmc Inst it uta<*n toslud\ I lie M’li(*ory ami 
Art. of their proh -siou ami to olilain a (^(‘rti- 
h<*a.t(‘ ol <pia.Iifi< a.! ion siiefi as tin* Secondary 
'rea.<.her's (A'iidie*it( Eva-minat ion. 

Coni) J*KO(d-:s,s Soap Makinii. 

Mr. E. T. Webh. a. well-known autfiority on 
A>aj> manniai't un*. points mit sonu* new aspects 
tin* (‘o! 1 proees*-. of soaj) nnikinp wliieh to 
tin* produ(‘(‘j‘ of 10 tons oi les.*^ per week is the 
inost eflieient and eeonomii'al methml. Tin* 
pojujlai whit(* Wimbsoi (piahties havi* b(*<‘ii 
produced by t lim method lor y«‘aTs. Eor the 
kinds, liowever. tin* (U'oee.-s has bei'ii nn]) 0 ]u.ilar 
)M‘<anse of the lx hel tli;U soaps e.oiih! not be 
aieeesslnlly made by it nnle.ss tin* stock eon- 
A'.ined a. Ian pro[)orlioi! of e.ocoamit oil, or hi^li 
»(IK“ ma-teiia,] (l.aJInw, pa.]ni oil. ete.), a, ml that 
Kfsin. fatty aenls or stock eonlaaninit a hiflh 
peicenta.ee of flee hi.l t \ aa ids (.onld not- be 
us(*d. Mr. Wb'bh sla’cs ifiat 1 he*a‘ allei/ed 
iiinitatnu's on the stork p' rmiSvSihh* are <‘n'o 
neons, e..ml s^iows iiow '•nieli materials Ptay 
u<'<'(‘s,sfujlv l)e 1 1 n orpoi < 1 1 ed . Ml \Vb‘bb, who 
h> a ]>riU‘t)eai .-(j.ip makr*! a,nd a .--oa}) teehiio- 
fecist of widi' e\p. ej'-e,-^' mtunati* details 

<4 pnn-eduK* m tin* Ma.y issnc ( i the A’r/n/mnv/ 

nn</ Ks.'U'ntUil ()il /c 

E N( H )IT H AO KM K N I' ( ) K A P/J’S AND ( bM FTM. 

The (JiA'i'nimeiit cl Bombay h;i\e reM iitly 
d(‘(nd(*d to l.'.ke K» le\A’(‘ and elieoinaec 

iiniij^i'uoiis Ari> and tb.dl.'-' in 1 fie Br<‘sidency. 
'thesi* nu'lndc* : -('a.r pets, ('.dice Bimts. Haini-^ 

wovc'ii silk. KniklMb*-, Kinbina-erv. Lace, 
<Urv(-d Sa.nda.l\VMod* liaeipim work ami 
diwi'lleiv. Beioie a ibiimh* sehenu* (‘an lie 
ionnulated it has been c(>nxi<lerrd neccjiisary 
to have a e.om])l(*te smsey ol the (*xistini> Arts 
a.nd (drafts imuh* by an expeiiem ed technologist 
w’lio <a.n jndyn* am! ;ippie(ia.(e tin* productions 
cl a.iiisls and art isa.n,. fmm tliclr artistic. 
\alue. (^lovcrnment ha\e (hcrefoii*, appointed 

X' 
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Mr. (ii. i*. K(*i'nan A'-' '-istw-iU- (Jur.aior of 1]u* 
Art Sr<'tian o! (Im' c nl Walk's U> 

i a?\(l i‘«*f)orl i loliowi n’ pom1s: - 
(J ) ininrisH*- va.iii (?! luann- 

(2) Th(ir :,i.i,stc vh*uo : (:\) TIh- 
(:omj)5U’;M ivr pro.sp-'ni \ of ! ix- ; (4) Tli(‘ 

niarlo't for tlxi j.'oo'(l<; : (5) Th«‘ pr)ssi1)iliiy of 
iinprovoiuf^n*. >'-■ tn l]\r ox-inod of inaiiiilarliirt', 
M''. F'O'l W'il visit ♦■(4 oaiy ;j.[l tlu* 

i(*j<tro^. in t!i“ ncy liu: aiso, wnh 

IIk'D pn'Vious <M)tis''nt, SoiKs wlnoli 

am in [H>]it!('al icUi.(nfo> \s!}ii 1 hr ( {<»vcrnii!v ui 
of Uoniha-v. 

VfsvAiiiiARATi Ritual Sen km e. 

C‘onvni('(‘(l rif Iho no* (ailialit y of 1 ho <-o- 
o])'M'aTi\'o iu<'A’o}!i?n.. , t h(' woilNiMf^ of rho Rma.l 
Ro(;(>n: u n«a ioi. |)o|)at nxn'i ol ( ii'' Visv.-ilihii.- 
raf i hav<' iin\lv ! I a.ki'O tin' rooonst rn« t ion (‘f 
Villa, L{(*s oo 00 - 00 ' rat ) VC jMincijihs. TIh' Siyi- 
!a\vs trillin'! foi- ilo'-n ia,lvo into iiocouin tin- 
va,rion ' iirtx*'* ioiin jn oniioi. 'nn'.:] i ('const r not xt!.' 
nii,xht' 'o*'(XMi iiDu <'i (‘inaiil i t;,L. > In* s<inn 

tnno, < 1 . iny^‘ oi LcMiir.a ' m n to n.oj-i <!]| kiinis <4 
iioi'ds of a wiMn'ot jintiit,!! tin* sjonc 

bod S' of !ij( i. I ' t I in' ( ' «>id !<• oi y : .cc MT( v» >>; 
so(n.'!i(*s ' ioi (in* diifcKn'i noeds ol 

t-lj(* \ dhyiici Tin* obj< '"ts nl t [,»',sc soc.ict ics 
a, re its lotlosx : -- 

{<() S|no.nl <.>! illi I'J.id;'. O* ' AiCJMhM/ W’lthm 
t In' ;i.rcjr “! opci.A ion of i !;(' ,sooi( I \ : 


(h) Brinxifiir ixboiit Moral iuii Social Rt'forms 
and snitini,x villavn* dispnlcs )y iubitralioiv ; 

(c) linj)K‘V(‘tn(‘ni of A^ri('altan*(' on scienliilc. 
lines by t4i(‘ supiily of the daily necessari(vs of 
vilhii;'(‘£'s at elK'a[>, wiiolesii le rates, and selling 
rh(' prodne<' jointly at. advantiigeons mb's; 
(tl) Kiuioin ii-vnia cott'.aLn* indnsiru's ; and 
(c) |jn])roveiiicnt of VdliigC' Saaiitation. 

And to a.tt.',ni (in* iibovv: objects tin' society 
proposes to iU(jnii( landcfl piaipeit u ; open 
a i.hop ol , LX), ’own : grins fish, in tiiuks and 
v<’getab!(s on tln'.r b.*t,nks and si'll t lii'in in tlie 
market: nniin'.iin In-cedinv bulls for the 
nnpiovenu'ht ol viilag;' ca-illi* ; and organize 
ik I o-oj)i*i ill is t‘ supply iknd sidi* so(*ii1y. ; . e.O" 
opi nitivo '.'i iL'i' ; i(j’' '('lists, n i* 0 " 0 }»era,t is'e 
indii'.tiiki s\oik( rs' socn-l v iind so on. 

fStlf-liclp the k('yti<; e With r('gaid to 1 'a* 
eolh'eiio; * i ined,*- i'or i hese org.snizal K ns, bill 
onbo ie ! ( !p n oI)Vre(i, will bi a.ec(pl('d a-ini 
ns(‘d f<'r tls* |.■lp(*S“ nsM’ked. 

Till* .. .p pi K'a 1 i<.n, (;i the -‘o-opi i i(.t is'c piincip](* 
lO (in* wo(k (»f sihs^a* reeon*-4 rind ion is the 
mo^; (liecitve nnthod loi .sneh work, iiinh'i' 
tie* pO’M" I ( oiidit i''Ms. If ptop(‘]K \V(a]c(*d, 
lie i'okrnx' might h.e cxpee,t(‘d to enable the 
V jlliU’!*.', w n ill" i no'* (o stop t in* p»'es('nt 

ri>pi'''jy (‘.\ (endirig t(‘i.(h'n:'v ro disintegiat ion 
of I he Village,'.. Ano this woiiki ('vent na-llv 
help ilieii! to b<'(‘enie heable'ir v.ea It hn'r a,nd 
bet t(‘r cjt iZeiis, 


Topics in the Journals. 

Europe’s Wheat Supplies. 


S.r Henry R(*w'. K (klk wrio" a*? follows in 
7V.',c Eh(jli ^.}nH(ni : 

]m)I' tile jiurpn.vc of statistical mneralization the 
worl'l Ttiay Im‘ (‘otoriiu'Wlly (lividcd i!itf> .«i\ j^rcat 
division^ or coat iiicnt.s, rlz.^ i\) JOiiro]K‘, (2) N(a'ib 
and (N'nt ra! Ann rjca. (2) South Viiicrjca, (-4) Asia, 
((i) Abaca, (C») Oceania. 

in tiic HU[([)ly nt wheat Kurope alone Iris an in- 
.suili<‘iciicy, t(» winch all the rent (*f the world, in a 
gnaitor or l(‘ss dt^grec, contributos. Bciorc the war 
th(' Fairopean rc<juironu'uts were met. ti) the evtciit 
.4 43 p('r c(‘ut troin Ni»rlli Auicric,;*, 2b f>er cent 
trom South AnuTi-.-a, and 17 t»orceiit from A^ia. 

Th('se proj'ortioiiH vat led from ycai to yiair, but 
they n>pr('.-<cnt tht' awiage ot the qninqueimial j^eriod 
ItXrJ-lIb 4’hc rcimtion ot (he war on Avlteat -exporting 
(jountrio." im iciused the pnxlommanco ot North 
America, mainly by rea'^on of th(* extcnsiim of the 
wheat area in Canada. On the mean of tbo two 
laUi.st ceroap\ears (1924-25 and 192.‘b2 4) 58 IK'r cent 
ot the exports (*i wdnsat carnn from North America 
and only 4 ]>cf‘ eent from A.sja, which, in tact, eon- 
noles India, always an uncertain factor. It may be 


remarked that a ('ontinontal classiticalKm of the 
soiireo.s (4 tiic ,su]iply j.-. .» ir<?")graphlcal nmpldication. 
The exporting eoimliu'S winch are import.int irom the 
point Ol view cf tlw' iibernat ioual win .'it/ trade are 
only li\c\ now (liat R/U.^sia i.s for the time being 
eliminab'd. 4’he^ are tjanada, tlie IJnib'd State.s, 
Argcntma, India ami Australia, with (diili, Algiers 
and 4 unis as Mibsidnry and relatively small coniri- 
iiutoip. 

livTnonTANCL or JtVK. 

hi coiibidering th<* demand for wiic.-it m Europenn 
(snmtrie.s it must bt' nnni’mbcrcd that for a largo 
]>roportiim oi the population rye is the Btaff of life. 
Tim replaeement of rye tiy wlicat, wliitih is generally 
regarded as n suiting I'roni a j'lsing standard of com- 
ioi-t, wa.s apparently jiroceoding gradually before the 
war, bnt t here are indications that tlie movi'ment was 
checked by the war and that tliero has boon some 
itiversion to rye since 1914. Jiussia which is mainly a 
rye-(*ating cijiintry may Ixj disre.ganled in view of the 
unwrtainty of the statistical and s(joiological data 
available, liut in (Amtral Eurojx*' ibis jirobahio that the 
ciJiisuinption of rye oxoeesds tliat of wheat. In (Jer- 
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many, for example* the area devoted to the eiitlivation 
of rye is three time# greater than that und<‘r wheal, 
while ill l^iland it more than four tinu's greatei. On 
the other hand, in some countrieb, sueh as UumI 
jiritain, wheat is practically the only giain used lui* 
human consumption. 

The latest oaiculatious ni the Inkiinaticuial Agneiil 
turai Tnatitutob, relating to the cereal year 1021 
indicate that in that year Kurope, excluding iUis.Nt.i, 
jiroduced abt>ut 65 per cent of its wheat Mip]>|y, th*' 
remaining 45 per cent being imiiorted. 

The ratio of home-grown toimiiorted 
gr(!atly. 'J’h us Norway iiniiorted 02 cent, Hollaiic 
85 per cent, (^roat Britain and Ireland (uM iudiiig tix 
Irish Free State) 80 per cent, Bfdgium 75 ^<^^0 

and Clreece 68 per cent ui their wheat requireiuciin , 
while on the other hand France imported only lo pei 
eint. J*ol and 20 per coni, Italy 25 ]x*r cent, (iermanv 
47 per cent and Jloniuark ol per cent. 

Two-i'ir Til’s UEFlCTBNOy. 

'!’h(‘se enlenlations relate to a- single, \ear and .n 
some eases ilic tigures ai*e iibnormal. d’be “apjniieiil 
o(msiimption‘’ of eaeli eoimlry is reckoned by aihtiiiv 
the estimate, d amount of tlu' home croj) to the record 
ed quant ity of wheat and Hour iru ported, aftei deduct- 
ing exjiorts, if any. As no allowance is made for any 
difTerenei' in the stocks carried over at the beginnuii., 
ami end of the year, the ealeulation is necessarily 
apfincximato, while the natural variation m the crop 
from om* season to anothei introihKcd anolhei dis- 
turbing factoi. Tlie risk oi relying on the figiii<‘S t'oi 
a singl(5 year is oxemplitied in the ease of tJermanx 
which ill the cereal year 1023-24 is reckoned to have 
im])orted only 22 per cent of lier total wheat require- 
ments mstt'ad ot 47 per eciit as m 1924-25. But 
allowing foi seasonal and local diversities it apjXMi.s 
that on an average' Furop- is dependent' on other 
continents lor at least twodilths of tlie wheat required 
at the present rate oi consumption. 

'Fhe economic and jiolitical implications oi this laet 
are sigiutieant. It may he said to be one ot the 
dominant factors ot intcmatioiud eommt'rce. it md, 
indeed, th<* most iinpoitant. 4'Liere is no ri'asou to 
tliiiik that the d('jK;ndeuce on extra- Kuro]>ean sourei's 
of supjily will dimiiusti in the luture. On the contrarv 
it is likely t(» increase. The area of wheat in Europ<- 
was gmatly reduced during the war xieriod, aiul 
although it has .-ima* bta^i exteudi'd it still remain^ 
less ill I’elatjon to pojmlation than it was before 1914 
ih'inaud, on the other hand, mercases stoaiUly not 
only by tlie natural iiierc'ase of jiopulalion but also by 
the gratlual restoration of normal standards of living 
and the growing preferf3ne(' for wheat, by those win, 
were formerly content with ry<; or other cereals. 
Russia’s Possiihlities. 

These tendencies are apparent, but theirelhadm 
the future outlie world’s wii^^at trade, and on tin 
position of Kuroix? as a wheat imjiortor. is largtiy 
contingent on the possihiljt-icu, at present inealculalde, 
of Russia. That, sooner or later, the wheat-produemg 
pok'iitialitics of that country will ho reahzed, {imt 
that it will make substantial contribution to th(', suji- 
plics available to metd the needs of the remaimler ot 
Eurojie, may safely he predicted. 

,Jn that event all present calculations wdll requiv 
modification. But as matters now stand it is, at any 
rate, consolatory to know that, the demand of Euioih'. 
on the rest of the world for wheat can n*adily be m<*t 
oven if it shf>uld become much greater. The resources 
of wheat-exporting oountrics, if not inexhaustible, are 
capable of much further development, and the lime 


is still far distant when any s('ii(*iis diurt;i;:(‘ of wdieal 
.suiiplies m a noiinal soasue ruo.l lx- ooiiP m plaU’d. ♦ 
But it may well be that if Ferop* .|(‘man(ls more 
ahimdant su}>j>lies the eo-a m.iy !,r yrc.iu r. d'he ques- 
tion of interest, tb(‘ietori‘, e not w hot len' (he wheat 
required will he obtiiiiiible hut at wb.il lov' * <4 piice 
it can bo purohasod. An atiompt to lind a <'omplole 
answer wouhl involve comjilox; nionoiary ( o.jMdera- 
lions a« well as a distailofl disf.ij- mn lU (hi's lanl. facts 
of eeonoinie g(ogi\q>hy, and it can only bo s.nd, very 
generally, tliut thcp- aiipeaiN to bo no ivastm to ex- 
])oct any maik<''t 'Heuigc j,u the iidonnu>oird vvlicat 
markets during the current een'al year. 

School Gardens. 

The i’oiiowiiig is froiii jiu an ie,ie liy Mi*. 
/VlexaiKlei JV nu-a. In^jimior oi ^S<'lu)oi (Ju-i- 
«l(‘ns. P(‘ra<lejiiya., iiiilp'diiiu niiiitlu'r of 
Tfojjical Agriculturist, a journal ’jail)! ishoil by 
I ho Dejiartdiciit of Agru'ukure, Ikoadi'iiiya. 
(\ vdon : — 

The usefulness oi >chiH)l gardens i.*; now n n-e.og - 
uized fact, hut their i«‘.d valiK^ lias not vi'l )>e('n fully 
a]ipreeiated — chielly he,cau,^e school gaiden wruk is 
looked upon nut as an OLluoatiou.d woik, lait as a 
means ot im[)art ing knovvh dgo of <t nii.d pur-ud, 
thirdeniiig sliould Ix' a sehor)) subject l.ikeii on tin 
hues of otht'r -ubjoet.-^ such •i'. (.{(‘ography, lli.'.torv, 
Dtawiiig, etc. 'J’leo LMidciis '-liouhi he iHlucatiou.d and 
sliould exist ior seiiolais, and not si holais ior the 
'jfirdens. 

it IS wc'li knov'. n that Ihi'ory witbout practice is 
iiseless. espieudlv ai aenoullur.il opta'aiious, ami it, 
must als(» hi' lecogni’/ed that prailjee viilhoiit tbeo/y 
IS a givat dnnvbaok. 'IIk' great v.-.t aiuoimi ol suoeo-s 
1 - obtained by’ (ho woiUa* who pu.^, sfs,- e.-^ a vveil- 
balaneed knovvledce of lM*th. 

Theroan* two midhods in pr.udai m w orknig .seiiooi 
guldens oiio is (lu* ooiunum ]>lot sy.-.tem uia're all 
1 la' im pits work log< thoj in <an‘ comnum ]>]ot. TIk' 
•'oeoiid nu'thod tlmt iii wiueh each v\ orlo'r (.sumo- 
limes assisted hv on<' 'U (wo juiuoi boys) i.^ it'sijoirsi 
ble for hit- own plot, howi-vm’ small. 

Every selnx.i gard- n of a tan tti'oa sfiouid li.tvo a 
practice jilot and ncdlnng shuuld he grov\ n r» i!. ddm 
jtreparatory ojieiations ol ihggiug, t n iiobint , hod 
iomiiiig, and drill drawm r .'iotuM bo (augld Itore- iw 
i act all iieee.ssary eultuia! woik should be lelioai.-ed 
m this ])lot. There .--iiould abo h« a. nur.-iery phit 
where seed sowhil, traiif-jik'nlmg, ami oliiei wwrks cd 
juojmgation are shown ;a tryit phd where o']i: ^oula- 
•iv'it l>laiits cif g(»fnl V ai let le- of truit.s are giowj!* an 
cX})e,riinentai }i|ot. whou^ , ntviile liaab of m. mures. ( tv^., 
are carried out ; an oi ononue g.irdon v\ lieu, tliileicnt- 
kintls of vogeta.h!<*s. ! ood'- tuft and euny .siuttsaie 
crown ; ami a fiowi r eaio'oii ulimv alow m Ion vaue- 
( les of llowei-s aio onllivatod in <.)Y iniim idal beds pots 
iml boxes. 

Oil largt' })lot,s in the liaiden ie]>i\"^oiiia,ln e cro])-^ 
ping is cjAsily si'cu red. while m Mua{le,r plots iiifcer- 
< nqiping must hi* resorted to. es]»ot laliy to demun- 
stralo the best us(' of .spacf; at dispo-.a! ; at the same 
time over-crow ding must. ne\<'r be jU'imitled, 

In cultivating and oioppmg a succesMon ol ^-ojis 
must be secured so th.ii a eontmuout yioid of jjioduee 
\fi ob^ined, and pioVKsiiui must lx la n]v lor rotation 
ot crops in sucecssive >eai^ so tlud du* e\]iaii-tivui of 
the soil is piweiited. Bool v‘ro[).s .should b<' followed 
by leguminous crops. 

The schtiol gaideu sliom'd Ix' made to ci»mo into 
touch with school subjects w here pos.sibie. Levssons 
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in drawinj^may bo iaugbt by sketohinjjf the sbapuis of 
, loaves, flowoi's, fruits, \voeds, eto. Ia'ssoils in 

coin position may bo set about tlio. (uiltivatii>n of some 
garden orop grown by tho pupils, the Ulo hi‘<t*»ry ot 
an insect, wood or some cOiunion pest. Ktuulmg may 
In') taken from an Agricultural Header or trom au 
agricultural subject in a nows])a})cr or niacfazinc. 
LessonH in mensuration and evcti arithmetic may l)c 
taught fr<*m the school garden. MaUuial tor lessons 
on Natun* l^^.tudy should ho drawn, as lai as possible, 
from the school garden. IMants from the garden plots 
shcnild be pulled up and utili/cd ui the siibool romn 
for lessons in N atu IV Study, Di aw mg, etc. 

A ‘‘Cultural Wage*'. 

LilVi'/litJ Dujrsf , I lie 

move ;n AmoiH.i m n-innl tn llie Ijaboiir 

pvobbon. It \vnt(^ :- 

First a “living wage” was d('mandc(l *])y lalioiir, 
then a “ having wage,” so that tlio worUcr not only 
could supjiort Inmsolf and fanniy in tlu' taco of 
incmasing living costs, but- could also lay asjdi* some- 
thing for old age. Ami now eonies lorwartl oih‘ of 
our great captains ol industry dei lariiig that indu'ttry 
Hi tiiis courilry is moving toward llie ‘eultiiial wage*' 
basis 80 that every worker will be in a jio'^ition not 
only 1.0 make a living, but also to take arl vantage of 
the agm These n»mark.'< of Mr. Owen L). Young 
apjKmr at a time w hen then* is mueli diseussiou ot 
wage )(‘vejs on tile jiart ol the t‘oth eu])it.i.!ist'^ and 
labour leaders, rresident W illiam (iiveii, <»f the Ameri- 
can Federation ot Labom-, says hi iIk* Alhintic 
that “tin* earning power t)f the wiuke? must, keeji 
pace with the increasing ])owoi ot production’'. Julius 
Barnes, former Bresideiit ot llie Uniteil States ('hain- 
ber of Oommerev, recently nunarked in W atihi tHjion 
that labour has given up in this eounirv the “living 
wage” idea and lueepted the th(‘ory that eomiHuisa- 
tion shonhl depend on the ])i‘odiu tjon rcsiill*^ of 
labour. Thi.^^ diseussiou lu'iugs trom the Athhiiic 
Journal the observation that “uotlung else »s so 
cosily to a nation as ‘jiaujicr’ labour”. And the 
PittM)tirgh Quzdlv Tnni‘><, one of Ameiiea’s great- 
est industrial ecutri's, reeogiu'/mg the ,jspirat.ious ol 
orga.ni/.C'd workers ft)v Ihmiiselves and their f.Muilies, 
longing for spujtual and <*uli.uiai comforts, thinks 
that they ought to CMsuede that capital “has met 
labour more than hallway and has borm* .t full ])art 
ill providing tli® means ]‘y vvliifh labimr has at! variced 
to a higher plane ol satihf.ictiou and I'onteutimuit 
here than anywhiu’c else in tlie world”. 

Trend of Modern riiooiiuss. 

Mr. Owen 1). Young made his eontribution to the 
wage discussion in au address before the Matjoiial 
Industrial ('onference 35oard. lie tirst t‘\]>ressed lh»- 
view that “ industry should be profitable’*, tie 
knows of no way in wdiieli concerns can make profits 
“unless they rendm' service, and, l ouversejy. if they 
, do not make protits they cannot render service”. 
Then turning t.o the subject of wages, Mr. Ytmng 
said : — 

“ hiduatry in this ei arif'ry is making progress 
toward the objective which .1 think should be sought. 
1 Iwdieve we arc making pregress in the direction, not 
only of a living w-age, but cultural wage, thatwdnch 
will enable the men fo develop to sueli a jioiiit that 
they may take advantage all the great opjmrt uni- 
ties which are otforf^l to the eitiziais ot the l.’jiitial 
►States. When that time comes, tfien all men w'ill be 
free and equal. The great objective of a free Govera- 


immt and of a high industrial order is to establish 
eipjality ol (jjipoitundy lor all miiiv.” 

How'farMr. Voung’s ei>neeptioii* of a cultural wage 
has progressed m mir nidiislrial syshun, the Boston 
Clm.stian ISchcnrf Momfor adimts that it doesn’t 
know ; “but it <loe.^ exist, and cmjiloyors more and 
more seem to )m‘ htiwing in that direction”. “The 
living wage wttn. Aineriean iiidastry set out to obtain 
a mwv objective - the cultural wage.” 'rims sjieaks 
the. SifracuHi’ llrtald^ which (iraises Mr. Young’s 
vision and tmi'siglit ■ “hit eluiig thmiat ion’s iiulustnal 
w'agon to a star, Cultufiil Wage, is serviei' that is md. 
yet measiirabli' An inlerestiiig iliseiission of fin' 
evolution in wagi* standards inducted by Mr. Y»>ung 
appeiins in a Nrw Y orh W i^rld, editorial: 

A Far (’kv from tue *• Ikon Law ’*. 

“Jt is a lar cry I'rom the ‘Iron Law Wages’ a,eeepte(| 
J)y eeonemisis ot flu* niiie4ieenth ei uiuiy to the recent 
pre.dielinii ot a ‘eiiliiii il wag's' by .m American cap- 
tain ot imhisiiy Upholders ot tlu* ‘iron law’ maiii- 
taiiied l.liat wagi'f- in the; long run w'onld tend t«) 
etjiiid tlu' bare ine.anh o* .snbsjstenei'. If tlie> lemiiin- 
<‘(i iboV'eltiiH le\i*l In any aj)[)i'e( lalde [period. Hie 
supply (it w orkeis Would ineiwist* tmd di* press w ages 
to that level w I hu'c.is d they tell below lh(' minimum, 
the supjily of workers would n.ilumlly deerea.se ami 
w'ages would rise again. 

“'rtuit la.w SMOH'd lu lit the conditions ot the time 
vvlien it was oneiuati'd, but with subsequent mdus- 
tnal proL'iess its tullaev beeaine so evidimt thid it 
was (bsv ard(“d by lU own anUior. John Stuait Mill. 
In moie recent yeaiv, the ‘living waig(‘' has been set 
lorth as the gnat indu,-»lrml desnh'iwtum, Imt this 
has pio\<‘d a i at her tie Mbit* eoneiqit. Si’cretary 
Devis started a lonlrovi'jsv a .-iliorl turn' .igo by 
vleelavmg that a ‘living wage’ ; that it should not only 
enable the. worlao' to liv(‘ according to a Lcrtain stan- 
dard, but should enable him to lay by sonudlung tor 
the lainy d.iy. 

Wll \T J.S ClM.TFKVl w VDR ? 

“By a ‘( ultiir.il vvag(‘' All ^d)nlJg ine.irif' siiftieient 
nmuineiatioii to (oabh' workers to attain a degri'c of 
inbJIei 1 ual ik'ViJopmi nt whieli will mrd<e it posKililc 
for them to (ak** advantage ol uliaievi't ojijiorliind v 
IS oth'Dal iJicrn. d'li.it sent of wagi' when .nifl it it 
comes, will (Risnrt* e:({nal opjxiitnnities to all itum, 
somi'tlung wliieli has evistod heretolore only as a 
lluMirv and an kUsiI. Obvioiedy the country has still 
tar t< I go IxJore nMeInng this Inifijiy state; but Mr. 
Voung’.s nr-cah' pHslntion i.s .sjgndic aiil tor the same 
reason that t}i(‘ gloomy ‘iron hiw’ was signitieant. 
Both reilcel. the indust i jid (;on(litions and prospectus 
of tlunr time, and th'*y show that we have already 
mov<‘d a. eonsidciubh' tlistame in the dinadion, .Mr. 
Young say.s, we are L^oing.” 

Libour’s insistenei' iijion a share in the iner(‘ascd 
jiroductivity of modern industry wa.s (‘xpressed by 
Jhvsident William tJriHn, the very day alter Mr. 
Young .sjioke, at the AtianiK* (dty f ’on volition of the 
National Klectrie Taghi Association. These two 
sentences quoted by the New York World are charai;- 
tcrislie ; 

“ I’hi' Amcrieim Federation of Labour holds that 
the I'avning power of the worker must kecj) jiaec with 
the incii‘iusmg power of jirodiiet ion. 

“ Life has be,(*n made uiore tolerable and living con- 
ditioiiK have inijiroved for the workers by cle.ctrical 
maehiticry, and the working man now mori* than e.vor 
is able to enjoy the blessings and benctits of modem 
life.” 
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A slightly soeptiual not«, hovvc'ver, is Kouiidcd hy 
the New y i>rk' Joar¥ul, of Oo)nvi('t'C(\ winch says 

“ WIkh) s[)<>kesmt|i lor lahnur ilomantl lor it a <lu( 
portion of tho rewards that go with greahn- pioduc 
tivity, Uay frtapuHiily conceal a fh'sirc tt> claim lui- 
la hour th(‘ whole of flic jnercasc, forgetting that jl i 
lafxmr in eonjuncUon with nion^ (dlieiimt capital 
equipiiuaP- that haj produ<*e<l tlu* hettor iO'<idt«. Il 
all the gams «>f iiulustrial progress weu* a-ssigned lo 
workers in tlie lorni (d higher wages, the suiphe 
availa)‘le lor capital investment would eca'^e t(» glow 
and eouseqiieni ly standards of industrial (‘nieimicv 
<‘oidd not !)(’! continuously advaiictnl a-i they have 
lieeu. ” 

History and Financial Position of the 
South Indian Railway. 

The S. E (j. sheteluis tlu' hisloiy of th(‘ 
1. It. tiinl in doing so ,de.srrilH‘s it tus ;ui 
ugeney for wanking t Im sy.stein fiom wJiieli it 
tu.k(“s ns JicUiic 1111 ( 1 ( 0 ' eontjiiet witli file 
tu^'V of St;i.te. for fndi,i. “Tln^ rn.il\vu.y is tin* 
profxut V of the Stadi’. Tli(‘ (binpu-ny has n, 
e.;'.pit.iil oi £1 ,(100, (KM), u.11 of which lias been 
pa.id to the Se(*)’(‘t.ai y ol StiUe rind by him in- 
Ves1(Hl m tin* tad way. All the leinaiiider of 
ilw eapiltd jia,s beini pi'oN'idod by him from 
otJuM' le.sourees'. liij guarrintm-s tlxe i<']>ayment 
of the £1,(HM),000 atid ]ier eiuit divideJu! 
upon II. The (’ompany iuis an inti-rest in the 
pjolits <d‘ tj\e r'iih\a.y bi'Vond l>er cent. 
^I'h<‘ pioperly of t,h(‘ (Jompaaiy is, thcrid’ore. 
tile £1,(11)0,1)00 ol e-ijhtal so ijivi\st(‘d. guaran* 
le(‘d and payabh^ }>y1,lie Seertdarv of State on 
Ihu*. ol, 0)15, Ol Ijmci, and the divithnids 
and juolits a.e('iiied and a<u niijig. (/ajiira! to 
the exlt'iil of £2.9(io.’21S has been raided in 
debentiues and delumt uri* s>toek of the (Joni- 
jiaiiy, and giuiraiiteed b> the Setietaiy of 
Stale, a.Tivl sjniila.rly a[ipiied to tin* radway 
njiderta.king. Tln^ ('Oin])any has no fixed 
assets, and an a-d^nirably lutud stateniejit 
(‘inbodying tlu'se particulars ace-ompanies’ the 
list of baJamx'S on the London brinks that is 
lodged witii the annual summary at Somerset 
House in aeeordanee with the (-Viiujianies Ae-t, 
and it is, perhaps, the most ilhuninatJng little 
monograph as ttilhe peculiar status of tin' 
Com]>any that is issued by any of the l oin* 
panics in this group that woi k a system for 
the State. It enab!<‘s the interested person 
to obtain a true fiieture of what it is that he 
has a stake in and tlu' nature of that stake.’* 
We then read i- 

The linos forum rly owned and worlaul by the late 
Great Southern India uiid Oimatic llailwny Coin- 
panios were amalgamated in IS74 under the title ol 
the South Indian Kailway, wliicli on tlio iiraf day of 
1801 was ])urcha«ctl hy tlu‘ Stapi and handed over, 
together with the Vilhipuraiu-Guntakal llailway 
for working as one, inidei’taking, to a now company, 
the South Indian Railway Comx>any, Limited. 


Of tho 44() tuile-s, broad gu.]g(>, of the South 
Indian Kailw'ay proper, ‘271 miles were opened as ^ 
long ago as 1800 to iSfJ2. In addition to the broad 
i»uagc, 000 mjl'*s of mein* guage and 90 miles of 
narrow, or 2 ft. 0 in. guage coriipk'le the 1,445 miles 
of /inos worked by the Onmpany on bt'half of the 
( lovciTiment of India. Th(^ (xmtpany also works 431 
miles, practically all metre guage, lor oilier owJiei*s, 
so that the tola) length of line worked is l,H7ti 
miles. The system comprises a useful girdle rmbrac- 
ing the Southern part of India, crossing it from 
.Madras l^t'aeli through Salem and l<>ode to Shoranur, 
.uul thence n]» the west coast to Mangalon*. Ka^- 
sengers centnbute slightly more than goods to the 
gross earnings. The chief (uunmodilies carried are 
nee, other grains and pulse, timber, fiuit and 
vegetables, raw’^ cotton and fodder. 

Financial Position. 

The Seefetary of Slate guarantees 3^ ji»ei‘ cent 
int<*rest on th(‘ company’s £ 1,000,01)0 capital stock. 
.\ct profits in excess of debenture inteiest, the 
guaranteed intere.si as aforesaid and interest at 3£ 
|M‘i cent on the (tovornment’s capital are divided 
Ijelwerm (hneriimeiii and Company in proportion to 
t.h(‘ ea])ital of each in the undertaking. The excess 
<livideiids paid by the Company out of these surplus 
lud. profits increased from 3^ jier cent in 1911 and 
1912 to 4j jier cent in 1919 and 4^ per cent for 
(‘ach of the last six years, so that the roeiupt of a 
total of 8 {H‘r cent dividend has become a habit 
with the stockholders of late. The balance (»f sur- 
plus profits at September last was £130,000, (U' 
allowing for the final dividend and other debits to 
lie jiaid in n -jx'ct of the yeai to March, 1925 — say 
‘.*100,000: 

Now tlie S(‘cretary of Stab' will hare, the right, 
on giving a year’s notice, to detm'inine the eontraet 
i*n the last day of 1945, oi' on the last day of any 
fifth year tiienuifter, on repa^mient. at })ar of the 
(^»mpj\ny’s <*apital, so that- the worst that the stoek- 
holdem of this C'ompany, wliose main asset is an 
agency to W'ork a railway w'hieh it is allowed to 
luiance to the extent of one-lourteenth jiart or there- 
about.*^, could n‘(;eiv<' on such determination would 
lx* par, less the (ixpenses of liquidation. Any addi- 
tion to that would havt* to come from the ‘savings 
of the Company as cited above, the undi.stribuU'd 
halanei^ of iIk** (-ouipaiiy’s share of surplus eaiTiing.s 
so far accumulated with such additions as may be 
made in the iicxl twenty years. When, tliend'ore, 
wt* see Soulli Indian Railway stock priced at 120 
in th(r market it is easy 1» see that on dividend it 
I.*-', not prii'od very high, Tvhilc on dividend prospects 
good judges believe it to Ix^ low', but it is also easy 
to see that, with a view to the eontingeney of deter- 
mination ot contract twenty years henciy at least 
another £100,000 of savings will need to L' in hand 
if the pric(*()l 1*20 is sound. That means an addition 
of £5,000 jier year on average for tJiat period. 
Accretions of that amount in that pi nod will b^ 
moix‘ t-han produced by com}>ound uiterest arising 
from tho fact that tiic balance is ke])i invested. 
'I’lieretore, if thct eariu'd interest is always added to 
the fund — the eej^ui valent of the ordinary trading 
company’s “carry fonvarcl”— and the fund is ^ever 
out into in onlor to make* us a dividend, and the 
fund is kept invested with jirojier skill and rare, then 
the very proper note which a]>peais against the yield 
per rent in i>t‘gard to the stock in investment lists — 
“ Ultimate extinction or loss of oaintal not allowed 
foT ” may alrcady regarded as supei’erogatory. 
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Guvorriment cannot k^nuinatt' the contract before 
1945, and tbeiv can bo no cfntaiuty that it will do 
flo then. The ability of the (Company to maintain 8 
per cont dividend mitil (Iumi is, oi cuiirrie, u{ iirHt- 
class importance to the hoU'ers of the stock, among 
whom urc aiiurnborof trust.- ('overed by thr {h>vcni- 
ment guarantee of ])cr cent and liolding at a 
price Ixdow 115. It has been a developing j-yslem 
down to the present timis and the mM eannims have 
latl-eiiy more than kept pace Mith tJie increase in 
total capital outlay. Thv^ course of gross and net 
earnings from the abnormal ycai 19!8-i0 oji virtually 
the same mileage is (»f intor(‘«t. 'I'hc Comoany’s year 
ends with March and the aciujunts aj»pear in Sep- 
temlx!!* : 


1024-25 
1925-24 
] 022-23 
1021-22 
1020-21 
1010-20 
1918-10 


Books 


Us. 


5.07,03.002 
4 . 88 . 00.408 
4.40,(b.0s0 
4.07, '.S.tflO 
4.01.40,515 
8,50,36.133 


Us. 


4.96.15,850 2,25,00,845 


2.17,95,100 
1.4 1,84,720 
1,21.43,891 
1 ,58,91.017 
l,«2,4r),245 
1 ,96,05.247 


Last Year’s Profits. 

On lad. year’s record net oatnings, the surplus 
divisiblt' betWMMi Government a.ii4 the Oom}»any, was 
Us. 1,18,22,781, and tlie Oonii •ally’s share was 
Us. 7,78,ti28. This was s welled by an adjustment on 
account ol rotund ol customs dul y to 

Us. .7,82,44(> 

from which there was jetained in 
India- to iiiei‘l. Indian income-tax 
and MijKtr tax for |{)2r)-2(i 

Us. 1,19,132 


r^mvidg a balance ol . . . . Us. 0,t>8,314 

which was renuttc^d to London us . . 1^49,007 

and from thaf, is paid thi‘ additional 4.^ per cont on 
ilix‘ oa])dal sititk that madi‘ up the 8 per cent, d’lui 
course* of oxchcumi' has a mat'M ial bearing on dividend 
and ac’enrnulrtti<»it of rest'tAa*. On the e irniiie pros- 
piicts the capital stock appeal^: to be ,a reasonable 
invcstmeiil and tiic market is not likely to let the 
l>ricc go miu li liighei than the real redem])tn>n valuer 
of jiar filuo tlu‘ \aluc ol n'serve jirojected t(» matu- 
rity. 


in Brief. 


Short Reviews of Recent Books. 


Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry — 

Some Recent Publications. 

\Vt‘ have drawn the attention of the rcmlers of this 
journal to ihc very nsi lul work done by the Punjab 
Jioard of Economic Inquiry ami review id m lh<‘sc 
coluiniis a few of their jiublieations. 'J’iu ioiiowing 
three iiamphlets keep to the U'vel ol execlhmee and 
usefulness that we expect from tiu* pubheatioiLs of 
the Board : 

1 

Sixty Years of Punjab Food Prices, 1861-1920. 

By Prof. W. H. Myles, m.a.. Professor ol Econo- 
mics, University of the Punjab, pp. 52. ( Price jO 
annas.) 

Thi.^ pamphlet is nmiarkabje .jiot only ioi its <m)u- 
clusious, but the metlnui that such investigations 
should follow in other Provinces, d’hough J’rof. Mylos 
falls back on the official liguins of iirieos, m.i always 
a correct record- -he male's use of the most ajiproved 
statistioal method in drawing his enneiusKnis. One 
charge against this method is that, in tla'Windsof 
Prof. Myles, “if men are out to prove any paificular 
case they can do so (*asily by m^iujiuiation, and by 
leaving out the essential qualjlieations,” but we can 
say that, on the wdiole, our author has avoideil these 
pitfalls. 

We can no more than point out the mum eoiicdu- 
sions of our author — 

(1) Wheat, barley, bajra i\n(l gram tciul to move 
in price as though they were one commodity. The 
explanation is that the law of subslitutiou is jn 
ojierrtion in the case of the main food grains. W'hcat, 
the staple food, has Ijeeh .subject, bowovor. to 
Hinaller fluctuations iri price than the othe.r.s. 

(2) Then* is a tendency for high prictxs tt» ap|x*ar 
about the time when the figure m the, d<?eemiiuna 
charges and for lower prices to jirevail about the 
middle of the deoennium (i.t., once in every ten 


years), d'hiw < s elu .il m'n<‘mcnt .aipjiort.^ the view of 
th‘* I’llc .Mr. ,l< \ etc , 1 l*e oriL-matoi oi the sun-.spot 
theory ol erisis. 

(.3) Prom’ about 1885 onwards the prices in flic 
<hlieieul dj.stri<'ts tend niiieh moi'e .strongly tow'ards 
equ.ihty. T'u* < aaise. is undoubtc.dly to be tomid in 
the imjirovi'd huloi-v ol I'.irispor-* W'dhin the Proeinee. 

( 1) In reeeiiT you'.,-, cspi*eially sjm<‘(‘ 19h 5, Ihert' lias 
b(M‘n a rapid rise, m the level o! Punjab food 

])rrees. i‘ioL iMyi"s looks for an (‘Xjilanution in ih(r 
Quantity dlieoi v ot Money. 

TVltogeili*'! a inosi initov -.tiiu' .md iiselul .study 
whieh will help ilu- invi‘stiLMtors in other Proxinces 
to make similar surxe^.s. 

il 

The Rates of Food Consi^mption by Zamindars 

111 the Tallamuig Tai.sji (.{ tlu- AUoef. lhbtri<*t, by 
C. C. Harry, m.a., i.r.s., Si-ltlemeiil Olhemx Attoek, 
pp. IX, H) ( b annas ) . 

'rids is a rejiTint oi an ollieial rejiort by Mr. Burry, 
a Settleiueiil Olheer, wliu worked out the de, tails ot 
food eonsumjrtion of tlie (mltivating ej.i.sbe.s in thi^ 
Punjab lor the purpose ol assc.ssment. Mr. (’alv(‘rt, 
whose St lid je.s regarding l'nnjaf> e,eonomi<, conditions 
have made- hiH name lamiliar lo rtudents of Beoiio- 
mics, contribnti‘s an introduetion m wdiieh aie given 
the o])inions ot .seviM-al emim iit Jhinjab Civilians and 
others on the ligiires eolleeled by Mr. B.u ry. 

Mr. Barry concludes that among the I'ultivatiug 
classes men (betwcjMi the ages of 15 and 00) take an 
average of 74 mauncks of foodstulTs pm year or about 
20 oz. per day : after 00, a man take.s 0.5 mauiids. A 
fair rale for women of the zamiridar class l»etwcen the 
ages of 1.5 and 50 will be 0.5 maiiDds per year; from 
50 to 59, 0 niaund.s and (it) and above, over 5.5 
maunds. After giving similar lign res for children of 
different atres, the writer concludes that the all-round 
rate of eonsumption ot iuodgraiiu' thus works out at 
6.37 mauuds per head per year. 
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Mr. Barry asRum(^s that tho rato of consumption for 
non-zamindars . non-cuitivators) is less than f<»r 
zamindars by nearly one mannd j)er year us < In- 
former haa to do lesamuitual work. Though phvsu mJ 
oxortion factor is of \ome importance we aoMui the 
whole inclined to support the vmw of a critic ol Mi. 
Barry's estiinaUi that “the Indian — like most. <»ti'ei 
people — tako.s great ]>l(^asure in eating, and T cannot 
but think tliat tim physical exertion factor is oi com- 
])arativoly minor ini])ortancci ; body weight, state of 
health, linaiicia! consKicrations and iibovc^ all idiosyn- 
crasy aixi the chief determinants of the* amouiil 'd 
food consuin(‘(i.'’ 

HI 

The Economic Value of Goats in the Punjab. 

Ily H. R. SUnvart, 

This IS a re])riiit ol an ^irtieh-, from tlict ludutn 
Journal of Eiionomics. (4oat-) in tlie Punjab p‘pieMuit 
14 per cent of the total in India but an* not yet 
sullicient b» rm*!*! tin* dt'n»aml as (‘videneed by the 
imports of abend 50,000 per year. 'Piiey' are vahu*d 
.iliRe ior their milk and manure . d'lie wrib-r combats 
vigfiroiisly 1 Iki view held in some' cpiarters that goats, 
;is desti’oycis of furt'.st lmou tb, should be legislated 
out of eM'^tenc'C*. “W * cannot do without 1li(‘goalin 
the Punjab, but the number to be kept, th(‘ eoncblions 
under wlnel) tliey could be kept, mi'iht be ietru)ut(*d 
so that this animal wdl be a benefit to (he eommunity 
and to tin* State, as wc'.ll a- to the ownei." 

S. Sl^TdiAliAM V AlY^r, ivi 

Aims and Methods of Education in India. 

Mr. A. Mayhew, c.r.E., lormeii\ cd the Madia.s 
Pidia-aLion Depailincmt and lati Director <>1 Pubhe 
In.slriietic.n m tJie (\P., in hjs leca-ntly piibli.sbed )>o^)k 
“The lOdueiition oi Indi.i’’ ^umma^l'/e^ the anus, 
methoiK and r'csuUs of kJrjtisli (‘duealioual pobe\ in 
india.. fie lays stress on the folhoxing liv* conclu- 
simis which desc-rve consideration 

((/) (lur (‘duc'.ition has done far l(‘ss lor Indian 
eultun* than for the mah'nal and pobtieat [>Tog^es^ oi 
India. She looks to «iuJ‘ Schools anil (,'(^llc*g<'s for 
ecjuipnnml m the struggle for existen'c ; for Uit' sc*er(‘t 
ol hapjiy living, virvnJi cansav, .she* looks elsewlu're 
{b) Ihuotioiial leiiction aga,iiisi ton'jgn eiiltui' 
atlords no soil f«>r iiidigetiwus grow rfi The sympatlu tji 
application ot (’nt jeal and .scicntilic metliod-* to Indian 
liie and thought, and the adojition of a “Western" 
attitude of niiiid, niuht pri'cc di* tlie fusion (»!' Kast and 
West tint India 's wisest minds d<*Mre. 

(/■) tudian personality and life* as a whnk* will not 
iiitimaUdy be alb'ctcd by any education which is not 
animated bv religion. 'Flic forces winch opjioi-e pit». 
gross call bo restrained or diverted only by a re ligion 
more vital than those on wdijcli they di'pend for sane 
'tiori. 

(fi) Higher education in Ipclja de|x’nd, ii>r waianth 
and colour, vitality and rcs])onsc to communal aspi- 
rations, on the mea.sure of its freedom from the con- 
trol and direction of any form of governnnutt ■wlu'thcr 
Indian or ali(‘n. Tlic function of (TO\crnment in this 
Hplnwc is to suj>])nvss what is hannlid to the i*oruinon- 
wcal and support with tin* utmost elasticity, 
wlvatcvcr i.s useful and (dleetive. JJutfortlKtlx’iter 
education of t hi* masaivs, as a fundamental foiidition 
of national firogrcss, ;i vigorous initiative must be 
taken And a financial policy prescribed by the 
(government. 

(c) At up jnevious stage has Indian educa- 
tion needed more* sorely wcsU*rn sympathy. 


support and guidance. English educational work in 
India will bi* more dci'ply apjireciatefl and more 
tiuitfiil when it is not associated otycially with an alien 
( hivernmeiit. 

“The.se conclusions,” says Mr. May}j(3W, “have emor- 
gi^d from a throe years’ survey of my Indian exfH.‘rieiico 
oarricil out m the light of my e.aily studies in Ucrniany 
and recent observations in England. My w^ork in 
India began at a time when Education Department 
was iiispm'd by Dord Curzoii’s vision and (‘a<‘rgy. 
That vitality w "is never lost. ] suav an educational 
bureaucracy at it^ best. But 1 was convincctl on my 
i'‘t.urii, that Eiigiish ■■-.chooi.’^ and univcr.-^iljcs with all 
their anomalit's and lack of arrangement, iiosseascd 
tile vital spark so .^adlv lacking m the pri'Cisc* sy'stem 
oi Germany and India. And 1 felt surprj.sed and 
-orry, that in an oflicial .itmosphcfo, 1 bad grown so 
vci-y un-English,” 

A Cotton and Exchange Chart. 

Wc have received from .Mr. Ohunilal B. jMchta, 
Edit or ol Cotton and E.cch(in<fpf a copy of ins neatly got- 
up “(‘otton and Exchangi*'’ chart. Tin* last issue met 
with such great ai)]n<»va] on the part of jiubiic in 
India and abm.id, that h<‘ lias done well to meet the 
demand for a like chart lor thi^' year. In the jiresent 
I -lie the Rupe(*-Stcrling quotations are not grajihccl for 
!hc r(*.i.soii that the same fluctuated onJ.v within a 
very narrow ranee, and in place of thegrapfi devoted to 
them originally IS given to Liverpool opening quota- 
tions, which, w(* agree, W'll! serve as an important and 
issi'ful refen*nee ( * many. We arc a,«ked to announi'c 
il'at Mr. M< Ida w il! be glad to have any iiiqmiie.s 
r'garding Gotton, Exchange, Jhdbon and Investments. 

An Announcement. 

.Messrs. P. S. King & (^*. Idd., Orchard House, 14 , 
t-reat Siudli Street, V\'estirnnst<‘i, announci* that they 
.\e in tht* ptess a woik on the Eotton Growing 
t ountries, Jh’iM'nt and IVitential (International Insti- 
• uu* of Agrienh uie, Rome). About Hob jiages, with 
•parate ehaplci-. for each of 79 (Niimtrie.s, of America, 
\tiiea, Ivinope, Asia, and Australasia. 

It IS .•bought, 111 this volume, to deal with every one 
ui the 79 <*ounlries melmle l, by means ol separate 
( i.apter-^, embodying under each lieading the .sjieeial 
e*r<*uiust;inee.s infliieiieing the cotton crop in that 
j. articular could ry, w lide recotdmg a senes of details 
i-einmon to many oi them. Hie basis of thii work i.s 
sl.itistiea], Ibeiefore the dal.i el areas undei cotton 
.Old of annual prodin tmii lead the way. These are 
inrnished. wlu'iv available. f(*’ the* jiast twelve seasons 
wOh averagi'd ligiiios for thi' livt* ])re-war years from 
1909 in 1915 Pnci (W. 

N.AMAf, Momc'ipal Museum. 

\ projiosal for the* ('slabbslmiout of a municipal 
iMuseiim of s]><-ee)> and gest wn* is madi* by a nicnilx'i’ 
et the l‘ans t^mneik Put shortly, it i*. eontendod that^ 
a ' \st(*inatie eollectiou of tilms and ginmophom* discs 
weiiUl be of great value and interest to the coming 
venerations. ( ontemjionTry life mielit thu.s be indoli- 
blv I’ecorded. The eieinenl- oi ,'-»ueh a eoliection, it is 
point<‘d out, already exist. Disc.s and tilms are (^ons- 
1 ‘uitly being made whn li let dov ii important events 
and pei-sons for eyes and (‘ars, bid tlierc has not been 
so far any aih'mpt to classify and preserve those di 8 c.s 
and films in a museum as i-( pioposed by tho I^iris 
('ouneillor. He wishes the museum to be installed in 
some public building near the Sorhonne. It. is recalled 
that the suggestion is by no means new. 



Mysore Economic Conference, j 

Address by Amin-ul-Mulk Mirza M. Ismail, O.B.Et, C.I.E., 

Dewan of Mysore. 

IWe give below the full text oj the Addre^i.^ delivered by Atnm-til-M ulb Mirzff M. O.B.E.^ (\l,E,y 

Dmim’Prefddent of thv Conference, at the Mysore' Economic Conference, held at the Public Oflices, Bangalore, on 
mh July, 192C.-~Ei)., M.EJ.\ 


GeJsTI< 1SMEN, — Tile Eeonoiiiif (Jonfcreiioe Wix« HtarU'd 
in our Stale, mi you an* all (loiibtletis awan\ towards the 
middle of the year 1911 or nearly fiflet'n years a<rc». 
To-day we are inaugurating the Sixteenth Session ol 
this movement. The main pur] lose of tin* Confe.renoc 
is to stimulate interest ami initiative among the people 
in bread-winning ocoupatioiis, along linos of elTort, po- 
pular in western coim trios and in Jajiari, — etiorts wlneli 
have enabled many of those countries to raise their 
atandaixis of earning and living far above the Indian 
level. It was considered that ])roblems ndating to 
wealth creation should receive sjH'cjal treatment, as 
distinct from th ost' of general administration, and 
that the solution of many ot them <*ould he sucf'ess- 
fully attempted imly by the joint action of the 
(lovernnumt and the ]K‘opIe. 

BttlEf IIlSTORV Of THE CONFERENCE. 

It is not my purpose to give you a derailed history 
of the Conference to-day. Its inauguration synchro- 
nized with ail i*ra of general prosjierity and the move- 
ment was taken up wiUi a certain amount ot enthu- 
siasm by the public. 11 will be antiicient to state that, 
in ajiiU^ ol the difficulties created by the outbreak of 
the War, eonsidfU'abh* sjiade work was done by the 
Corifortmce during the lii*sl eight years of its existence. 
Statistics pertaining to the economie condition of the 
)wople W(‘re collected and rough estimates of jirod no- 
tion, etc., prepared with the aid ot the jk'init}^ Corn- 
missiomtrs and J.)i.sinct Kconomni SiJ|H*rintend(‘nts, 
and muidi useful information, whicli every mtizeii 
ought to know, was published in district and other 
handbooks. Numerous questions ^dating to tlio 
econniiiic n»geuo ration ot the country ^vere (lisoussod 
1)3' Comniittet'S eoin]»o.sed of officials and non -officials, 
the discussions led to (‘oncrete proposals and some of 
those in turn were translated into practical action. 
The activities of the C<»nfereiKJc led among other 
results to a large cxjieiiditiire on educatitui, the 
establishment ot the Univin-Bitv of Mysore and of the 
Bank of Mysore and thi* Meatioii of a Department of 
Industries ; and si'verai industrie^^, largo and small, 
wore started. For thi^ lirst time, Covernment lecog 
nized their responsibility for active co-o{)cratioii with 
the people in promoting their economic uplift. 

In the .year 1019, the organization of the Confer- 
ence underwent a change, and work pertaining ’ to 
rural <*eonomic devehipment. was translcrred to the 
'*care of the District Boards. This wiis followed by a 
[K^riod of financial stringency when t^xpenditim^ on all 
optional a<jtivi ties was curtsied. In July 1922, the 
buiget of the (jonference was r(*duc<“d from Us. 3*5 
lakhs to half a lakh, and in May 1923 the organiza- 
tion itself was suspended. It was, however, revived 
in tlie following year along with the (Joiistitutional 
Reforms when, in fiursuance of a previous promise 
of His Highness the Maharaja, tlic rVnfejxMicc was 
made a ^lermanent adjunct of the administration. It 
is the intention ot His flighiicss’ Governmmit to 
resume the activities of the (’onference as rapidly as 
circumstances jiermit, and to this t-nd, the grant for 


the current year luis Ix'im lixi'd at. Its, 1 l;i,kh. We 
have now to decidi how best to advTiiice llic activities 
in t.h(‘ c«nning y(“ii- with tht' aid of thesi* additional 
resources at our djsjiosal. 

Ecionomk’ Investigations in British India. 

In iaaiigurating t‘eonoinA* activiin s, our State may 
be said to liavc bioktiii iu‘\\ ground, j^n Economic 
Coiifeivnci* lias since bt'coim*. an annual cvmit in 
British India. Tlu' 3 car Dial lias just pa-'t i.-- uuuarkahle 
for the mimbci of nnjuiries oin*coiiomu' subjei-ts crori- 
diicteil 'll BnlifJi India. 'IMu' itcpoii oi tfu* Indian 
EoononiK EiRjuirv Commitici^ has eiuphasizeil the 
iK'ed bn a eompiv)iensiV(‘ sur\(\\ o{ (he production 
ainl n .v»ur»‘(*.s of the country and llic incoim* of the 
}K*oph*. The Indian 'Faxation Jnrpiiry Ft>Miniittee, 
presideti t*ver !>v Su (dutrlcs Todiuinter, ha,, (‘xliaust- 
i\(',lv analy/cd thctixatuni rc.sounesat the disposal 
ol the Coverninent. ol fndja. 

H(‘Uter iccentl3' wired <lia,1 the Itoyai ^‘oinnusHion 
on Indian (!uvn*iii‘ 3 ' has sigmal its nqiort. and we 
.iwad, witli the keenest iutere‘,1, the lindinas of that 
body which will be made pulilie in tiie n(*\t few days, 
Thcjr ns-onimendations vvdl jindiablv ha\ c .i, I'ar- 
i'iea<‘hing idled on Inilian tiade and industries gene- 
rally, anil the.v vjll a.|,so alb (d our own ri'vmiues. 

I am sure you bavi' all ii(‘urd, with gratification, 
tlic announcenumt that a. llo\'{d Commission to 
ciKtum* into the Icdinical and t'cononiir aspects of 
liuiiai) agnenltuH' js about to stall work. .Agrjc’ul- 
tuiv our greatest indic t ly, and an e v.i,nunation of 
its imuyv pi’oblems and piojiosals tor its iin ])roveiuont 
in British India eaniiot lad (,o awaken the widest 
intcre.st among thi* jieojilc or our own Stati*. 

Eduoatjon. 

As remarkefl Indore, the ^activities ot tlie three 
Boards wetx* somew hat eireumsc! died last \ ear on 
account of tie* limited fundi at. tlicir dJsposfd. Tho 
Board of hMucation eoiRidercsi so\eral subjcids during 
tlie 3 '(*ar, ( hud among which waoc the eo-ordmation of 
teclmical and general edueatitm, sUindardizing equij)- 
ment in .m hoois, i(*vision ot rules fi»r the distribution 
of baidnvard class sediolar.ship.s and the provision ot 
higher academic training to gradual* teaduMs. The 
education »o far im]iarUKi lias jiaid seaut ri'gtml to 
the practical needs o| life and furrlun’ di vidopmoiits 
should, thercfori', be m the ilirection of promoting 
practieal education of all grades. Jt is dilhciilt to 
proeure the servKieH of young mmi w hos(‘ hands and 
eyes have been trained tor manual or im'clianical 
work. As a eonsequ(‘n(;e, many young gruduateg of 
our middle class arc unable to tind suitable (unploy- 
luent. 'File lilxnal |)rof(*,.ssionH to vvliich tlu'ir training 
fits them are oweivrowded, and the vaeaneic’s in t(ie 
aclministrative si^rviees can absorb only a very small 
jK^rcentage of the .yearly outjmt. of our University. 

Vigoious measuri's ariMurdid to stimulab^ practical 
pursuits. The t<*<*hnological side* of instruebiou in 
our University needs strengthujung but iliort) aix* 
limits b> furthm* cxpuidit.ure. Already the expendU 
tpre on education is taxing mir resources to the utmost 
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Aobicitltubs. 

In agriculture, the 'greatest obstacle to improve- 
ment is the small areis and the scattered situation of 
the raiyatfl’ holdings. Under existing conditions, 
there is tremendous \^ste of labour and the applu 
cation of mechanical energy is necessarily precluded. 
It is estimated that the total yield from agriculture 
would be increased by at least 26 per cent, if the 
holdings could be suitably enlarged or the lands cul- 
tivated under some system of co-operative farming. 

1 would invito th(‘ attention of our Agricultural Board 
to the exfK^ricncc of the Punjab in this respect. 

It seems a blot on our agriculture and on the 
splendid tank system in Mysore', that nt^arly 20 jier 
cent of the' nex* consumed in the 8tate should be im- 
ported annually from outside. This is no doubt <lue, 
in a great measure, to ttie elete^riorution of our tankh. 
We ean gro'v enough rice the State if energetic 
measures are adoiiled for tank res! oration and if the 
eoiustruelioii olMie ('auvery high leve3l canal from tin* 
KrishuarajasagaiM js expt'dileel. Proposals for th«‘ 
utilization of tin* surplus wate'ivs im])ound< d in the 
Krishnarajasagara are under activi* eorisideration. 
iNDirsTiiiKs and Trade. 

'Ihe ])ohey of encouraging large indust ri(‘s has Iki'U 
pursued to a reasonable (‘Xtent. It must h* known 
to some ol >on that one or two of our large busincjss 
concerns w'cre in diflicuUies last year and ( lovennneiit 
used their good ollices to help them out <*f their 
troubles We irii'an to follow th(‘ same policy in 
future although wc ha\(‘ no wish to [iledge the t.ix- 
payi'i's' credit to prop u]) industries which h ue an 
unsound biisines-. oiganization. ( Joverumi'nl do not 
propose to juoiic('r {iny large midi'rlakmgs, unless 
their tMti\e idiaraclcr is kmovn to be beyond 

doubt . 

Agneulturists an' badly in need of subsidiary oecu- 
pati«)Tis. Seiicullurc is groviing in popularity as a 
lucrative oeeupation, Ootton spinning by means <»t 
the rhnrhd is anotlu'r which si^cms to deserve a placi' 
in our soci.d economy. 

The minor ludustnes started as a n'sult ol the 
actuilies oi tin* Keonomie ( Joiifi'ienee an* repoited to 
be l.iboiirjng uiuh'i* dillicuUu's for want of working 
cajutal. Sonu' sclu'ine seems necessary nt*t only to 
providt' this \\»)rking capital, but also to help in find- 
ing the initial <‘aj>ital tioeilcd lor starting n<'\v cottage 
mdustries. Minor or cottage imlustries slnuild b<- 
rendenttl pojailar, and at the same time thrift should 
Ik* jiromoti'd, by vigorous propagamla lu e\erycily, 
town and village. 

Mysore has always Us'ii known t(» be neh m mineral 
resources. Although (lovorriment cannot talc pait 
ill the highly s|Ha*ul{itiV(' (*iihu’])ris(* oi mining, they 
can do home more active tvork ami obtain a sale m 
foreign markets for «u-es in which our country is rich. 

Further utilization of forest jiroducts should also 
1 :k 3 attempted. It is prn])osed tocn'ct at an early date 
a Blcojier treatment ]>lant, under the sujH'rvisioii of 
the Forest Department, with a view to utilize the waxkl 
croosoto munufactupf‘d at the Bhadravati Iron Works. 

Statistics of Kail- borne trade for the year 1921-26 
are now* available. The total trade during the year 
is valued at Rs. 26*46 eroix's being the same as in the 
previous year, the value of the impoi-ts being about 
Rs.* 12*47 crores and of exports about Rs. 12*98 
ernres. If wo deduct from these figures the total 
value of the trade due to the Gold Mines, which is an 
industry conducted under exceptional conditions, the 
imports seem to exceovl the exports by about Rs. I 
c fores. The trade must, of course, Ijc balanced by 


other invisible exports and hw»w this is happening is 
a matter for investigation by our Economic Board. 

The lack of employment for middle classes and the 
under-employment among the rural* classes is intensi- 
fying the poverty and distress in the country, and the 
economic situation at the jiresont day calls for the 
most anxious consideration that the Government and 
the enlightened i>ublic can give to it. It is obvious 
that the situation cannot be met without- multiplying 
occupations to absorb the energies of oui ju-oplc. 
Future Oruanization. 

The Conference, as now* revived, differs from the 
original organization in several important re.s])i‘cts. 
Tlio Central Boaixls are practically indepmident ol 
the main bixly, viz., the Eooii<»mic (kjtihu-eme, which 
meets only once ;i a car, t.o review the work "f the 
Boards and to make siiegestions. But otherwise, 
there is no direct connection betw*een tli(‘M' variou.-. 
l»odies. In th(‘ long inD'rvai bi't ween any Iwo se.s- 
suais, then* is at jiresi'iit no a-rrangmnont for taking 
st'ick of the work done or for joint meetings (d the 
Boards, nor foi any projicr system of eo-iu'dination. 
1'h(‘ first stej) needetl to malu* thcM- bodii'.s more 
useful is, therclort*, to bring them into closer toinh 
with one auottK'r and wiih the Dc])artinents eoneern- 
ed and the CoM'inmenl. 

Jt IS n'prescntcd tome b\ offii'i.-i who have bf*eu 
closely iissociated with the tfonten*m*e from ils inoep- 
(nai that tlic cousiitution of the thre* Cent ml 
Boards, as entirely indepemlerit entities witli ii(» 
diieet I’l'lation t.o the Eeunomie ('onfi-renee. has not 
I d tt) satisfai'lori remilts mid that li tlu* C’onferemie 
is to .show Miftiiient litalit v, il niay be neeessaiy to 
r< \)\e tlio oi<l I >rganiZ!iti<ai as a whole oi in jairl. It 
lias also Ik'oii impnvssf'd u}xm me that the aliseuee ol 
.1 projK'i- ag<*ne\ m llu' districts to attend to then 
e> ouomie requirement' lias jirovi'd a seriou;? obstaele 
to ilu' achieveiiK'nts of any practical results. 

Con CLP. SI UN, 

1 Will, ihereton', before eoncluding, briefly r<*i('r to 
.1 ii'W principal im'.isutX's w'lneli seem to be* urgi'iitly 
c.dled fur to iniproM' the working ot tins organizat lou : 

(1) A survey ol i‘(‘stnnces ,i»id of production .n tlu'' 
Si .ite seems overdue and e<niv sle2>s should Im ♦^akeii 
t(.eomt>ile estimate- ol annual [irodiu lion in the 
(li (nets, 

ill) 'ITie Cmitral Organizai i"u should he <hivctl\ 
eotiuecled with tiu^ Boanlx, ami a Standing Committee 
sliMuld meet penodiedlly to leview llu* work oi the 
r>oards and ivvisi' tiieii jnogianimes. 

Cl) The Ficonomie Conferem.e should ha\e a 
Sci_ rotary, to act as a eo-oidimiting and unifying 
agency. 

(4) The appointment of J>islriel Eecuiomie Supeijn- 
teiulenls should be revived. As past i‘\]>eritau(' has 
-howii, these otlieials will be very useful for collecting 
ecnomic data, tor mobilizing the availuhje n'.'^ouu t's 
ami focussing tlie attenrion ol the thinking public (m 
pntblems of iiumcdiale material inijirovement. 

(6) The Ihstriet orgamyatioii should b(' impro\e(l. 
Special grants should U* given for economic work in 
the distri(;is to su])plcme*i( those supi»lie<l by the 
District Boards. 

'j’hcso measuri's, to my mind, as remarked already, 
sectn to roquii^e immediate attention. 1 must conlfess 
I have not yet gone tlmroiighly into all the details of 
tins once complex organization. 1 shall bt* glad if tin* 
repixjseritatives of the three Boards formulate definih* 
jnxjliosals under the various heads I have mentioned, 
including any others that they may see fit to add,, 
and prepare a working programme for the coming 
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and doTn^ns. Wc will be wise in fifture ty mainl*iu 
our activities ou a niodernte plana but keep up a 
steady stream of work. Anyway# we begin our 
labours with aimie additional funds this year and, if 
we at«(j start the year’s work with a de£riite pro- 


gramme, 1 am sure when wu meet again we shall be 
able to review, with some degre^ of gratification 
evidences of useful work aoooxd] lished, as a result oi 
your efforts and of those of the Government l>©part» 
ments concerned. 9 


American Trade with India. 


The following statistical matter is based on cable received from the Department of Commerce# Washington# 
D. C\ - 


Ej^ports and Imparts. 

Total imports into the United States, 

April, 192(5 .. .. $397,964,000 

Total exports from the United States, 

April, 1926 .. .. ..‘•$387,871,000 


Excess of imports over exports . . $ 10,093#000 
Trade with India, 

Imports from India to the United Stat<»H, 

Ajihl, 1926 .. .. $ lo,r»94,000 

Exports to India from the Unitcxl States, 

April. 1926 .. .. $ 4,216,000 

Excess of imports over exports .. $ 11,378,000 

Some of the more important items exported from 
the^ United States to India during April, 1926, were 
ns follows : — 

(banned truit .. 75,000 lbs. 

Dves • . • . 68,(>00 lbs. . 

K#*rosene oil . . . • 4,397,000 gallons. 


Lubricating oil 
Maihinery, all kinds 
Tinned sheets and plates . . 
Tubes, piix^a and fittings 
Holt'- and nuts 

Automobiles (Anierican) .. 
Automobiles (Canadian) 
Trucks (American) 

'frucks (Canadian) 

Some of the more important 
th(‘ ITrnted States from India 
were as follows : — 


1.345.000 gallons. 

$ 073#000 

2.132.000 lbs. 

1.272.000 lbs. 

33,000 lbs. 

199 

471 

109 

2t>3 

items %m ported into 
during April, 1926, 


Burlaps 

.Jute, raw 

CiUloij, raw 

Coatskins 

Sludhu- 

Castcd' seed 

Manganese* <jn*. 

Mvndxjlams 

\V^>ol 

Micd 


62,230,000 lbs. 
5,000 lbs. 

1.124.000 lbs. 

2.751.000 lbs. 
876,fX>0 lbs. 

4.537.000 lbs. 

3.000 tons. 

1.000 tuns. 

87.000 lbs. 
4,82,000 lbs. 


A New Series of Practical Books for Practical Men. 


TRADE. 

Clock Repairing and Waking 
Watch Repairing and Cleaning 
dasfltting and Apfdiances 
Plumbing (in two vol.s. ) 

Electric light Fitting 
Bricklaying 
Mechanical Dentistry 
Electro Plating 

House Painting, Graining, etc. 

Carpentry and Joinery 
ftootCmlientry 
Steel Square and Roofing 
Lathe Work 
Cabinet Maker's Guide 
French Polishiiig and Enamelling 

Damp Walls Blake 

Art of Building Allen 

Builders’ Aceounts Keen 

Upholstering and Cutting out 
Boot Rnpidrlng 
Metil Plate werk 


tools, and Fixtures 
En^eet’s Sbrew Cutting 
Engineer's Hldasnrtng tdols .. 

Coal MinRig 

Qeomilfy m teehrteal Studente 


. . (larrai'd 

Rs. 

. 6 

A 

0 

. . Garrard 

. 6 

0 

Briggs 

. 6 

0 

. . Blake 

, 6 

i) 

. . Urquhart 

. 5 

0 

. . Hammond 

. 2 

8 

. . Hunter 

. 6 

u 

. . Walt 

. 5 

0 

. . Davidson 

. 7 

8 

ITcdgold 

. « 

0 

. . ('ollings 

. 2 

8 

. , Draper 

. 2 

8 

. . Hasluck 

. 6 

0 

Bitmead 

. .3 

8 

. , ihtincad 

2 

8 

. . Blake 

.* 8 

8 

. . Allen 

. 6 

0 

.. Keen 

. 5 

0 

. . Bitrnead 

. 2 

8 

. . Lord 

. 5 

0 

. , Barrett 

. 3 

8 

. . CTabtree 

. 6 

0 

nent Shepherd 

. 4 

8 

. . Malden 

. 8 

8 

. . Catea 

. 8 

8 

., Pdll 

•> 

8 

. . Pull 

.* 4 

8 

. . Oookin 

. 6 

0 

. . Sprague 

# L 

8 


Woodworking Machinery .. liatl 

Practical Chemistry Martin 

ART AND CRAFT WORK. 

Goldsmith’s Handbook . . ^ . . Coe . . net 

Modem Fretcuiting Makinson 

Woodcarving for Amateurs . . . . A Lady 

Illuminating and Missal Painting . . Whithard 

Letter Painting Made Easy . . liadenook 

FARM AND GARDEN. 

Veterinaiy Aid Archer 

Bees for Pleasure and Profit . . . . Samson 

Pot Plant Culture Davidaon 

Vegetable Culture Davidson 


TECHNICAL. 


Electrical Horology Langmau 

Aluminium Repairing Plait 

Wireless Telephones Erakine-Murry 

Alternating Currents Wner 


BUSINESS anU Educational. 


Foreign Commerciaf Cormspdndint . . 
Ldssons in Oommbfbb 

^nish Diettonai^ 

ratugocBi DfetieBiiry 

Slide Rule 


Baker 

Gambam 

Elwei 

Ehvee 

Hodre 


Jpfjly to The Manager, Mysore economic Journal, Book Pept., 

19, Cundopunt Biflfdtats. Bangdidfe 
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Agriculture and Nitrogen. 

By Dr. William S. Myers. 


In bis lirst inaugural address Wasbliigtoii said 
‘‘Wlicn' a.gn<'ult ur<‘ !t.a<ls a, II otiicrarts folio v. 
Most' of 11)0 annuaJ additions to our national 
wealth (‘oiu(' from fa-rming a,nd our iigrinilt uri* 
is still growing. The land is t ho foundation 
upon wlmdi \v(‘ build om* ('oonoinio stria tun*. 

Thu woi'ld til kail as a wlioJe is a great iann 
aaal our >01!^ arr (ilh'd witli million,^ of nii- 
oros<‘0])ie aaiinial a.t d \(‘g('table life— vast 
e.olonn's of living tilings wlimli a.<‘l and naiet 
upon each titlim. ww) s<[uaio is 

latfs! with billions of workors and unknown 
ia-boiirois -somo lalping as sod buddeJs--- 
sonio holping in 1 }n‘ tvoi'k of iinlooking lerti- 
lity -'soino, undor oertaan conditions, helping 

to d(‘sli'o\ it. 

'Die avf'i'age soil is ca.pabh‘ of holding more 
or less oiie-hfth of Us weiuht in water. The 
greater the sod ])oiuilat 1011 of baettuaa Imal 
by ])rop<'r farming, tin* gnaitcu’ i.s its <*a.pacity 
for liolding waler and soil solutions. Good 
sods al.so possess gn*at indding capacity foi 
solids m solution owii'g to the capacii y of soil 
granuh's to exmiuse u])on li(|uids what is 
known as surfaec l(>nsion. 80 far as growing 
t'Tops are corn'eriu'd a. soil without water is as 
useless as a niotoi car without gasoline, 

Tlie possibility of utilizing the legumes has 
been known since the time of the Roman 
although they did not know’ it was nitrogei. 
that, was thus captured. TIk' ])ot(‘ney (d' 
nitrogen in agrioullurf* has beim known loi 
years and has been studied es])(wially lately 
by .leading agriculturists. 

Th(‘ wide distribution of this element in 
nature is remarkable. Its oceurreiH'e is uni- 
versal. We may fly to tlio uttermost parts 
of the earth and it.is still wdih us. Through- 
out the world it riunains substantially in the 


.--one ])ro])()rtion to tie' o.xygen of the air, 
ui liough the atmospluu'f is suppo.scf] to have 
been once all nitrogmi. 

xVitrogtm is found free not only in the at- 
nu'Spheri* but- in certain mnu ra.! w’a/iers and 
111 volcanic' gtisc,^. Ii is never absorlual liv 
ai.imals or jihuds fiom it.s elcmcinary staT«‘. 
eX'Cjd tliroiigli th(‘ ageniy of ceitain soil 
b.K'teria ubsoinated wuh leguminous plants, 
an.l when tlu‘se ar(‘ locrded on favourable soils 
eairying sufficient hine in propi-r fman. 

The ina<aivily of elementary niirogim is 
i.( table. Its eompomu^^. on tju' otluu* liaini, 
IhfjiKmtly liave pronoun e.(‘d unusual jiro- 
jhities, tliey being I ! (' ("-sriii tal eompomnts 
ol ]>oweiiid drugs id' brilliant dye-stufTs 
and, t)f high ex})lo^i^ t ,s. lif Us combined form 
it IS -widely and univf'rsally dbiributed in th(‘ 
ammal and vegidable kii'gdoms in allnimiiioid 
or ))rotei<] boUies, like tin' ca-stun of mdk, or 
1 h'- gluten of wdie?M Va.st (juantitics of 
• oinbimal nitiogtm oeeur m (Tile in mineral 
(h }>osits ; it IS found combim'd in a , 11 araldo 
soils : aJso in e,oal. In eaf-h of tln^se instances 
tln'sc forms ar(' the prijduct of baeKO’ia 01 otlaU' 
ldv‘. The ehemistry .oid ]>hysiohaiy <d’ nitro- 
gen is the chemistiv and pli ysioloiry of living 
llungs. Without nilrogit: tla’ie could Ik* no 
hie as w<' umhi’stand it. It is al'solutely 
essential to all organized life,. In view of this 
d is all t In^ m(>re remaikabK' how (ompletely 
inert the (dement mtfoinn i>, a»'d how lie- 
nn'iidoiisly pot(*nl a*nd a.ctiv(‘ a-ie s<Uii( of its 
< oinbinations. * 

Making Nituookk xXvailabiui. 

Tlie nitration or ]>roper prcKligestion oi plant 
nourishment cannot, ota 111 without some basic 
substance being pres<‘nt mid can only best 
proceed at. favouraJih* sumnu*r l(‘m]ierat ures. 
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ill proporbiou to the (leveiopiuoiit of traii8j)ort- 
iiiion 

Tht* railwayr man ha.s an opportunity for 
observation wider far than awriigi' lutizeii 
and his views by virtue of this opportunity 
are bound to bo broad-minded. Fiis oj>Y>or- 
tunil ios for service are, tliereforii, unusual in 
respect to public relations. Your attitude 
towards tlie unforceabic oldigations in your 
.sphere of action has hoen fim^ ami admirable. 
Your service has }>een unstinted. Your work 
more than any olluu* agene.y has j)ut .«ouIs 
into tlie bodies of (•oT]K>rations. 

The test of an inslit ul ion or a corporation 


or of a nation lies in its attitude toward the 
nnenlorc(;abJe, obligations life. 1 do not 
mean merely in resjiect, lo^tlu^ attitiuh*, toward 
“scra])s of j)aper’\ All y!f u.s here are aware 
of the obligations of t]/(^ written word, but 
wdiat is our attitiuh* tow/ rd the unenforceable ? 
One of th(‘. oldi'si tivatps in tliis (lountry was 
between William Penn and the Indians. This 
was m ver sworn to and never broken, but 
it. worked admirably. 'Jdie im^asim^ of a man 
in all Lis rcdations in life is his attitude towards 
liis imenlorccable o)>liga1 ions. In our hearts 
we know that the eommiinitics we serve will, 
measure us by it. 


Agriculture In Bengal, 1923-24. 

By “Bystander”. 


Ouring l.he y<‘ai' Mr. P. 8. Finlow 

ludd charge, oi the Dc'jiart ment as Ofhtaatirig 
l)ire<‘.tor durii'g th«‘ absep(<‘ on leave, 
preparatory to rotiri Jiient, of Mr. 0. Fvans, 
whos(‘ reports we have leviewed turn* and 
agn.in in these [lagt's. The Oireelor ol Agri- 
culture reports that- no progress was mad(‘ 
in iiat ur(^ study in tin* primary schools 
during tin* year, and that thi.s was dm* in 
part to the want of [iroptu* garden mg facilities 
in th»" majority of < he s<‘]iool.s. d’lie 
8(‘,coiidary Agncultiual S<hoo} a( Uhin.sura 
w'a.s ejost'.d in 1924 as a result of t he recom- 
mendation of the Bengi’l R(‘l r('richmen( (Vnn- 
mitt(ie. Negotiations an‘ now in piogie.ss lor 
handing over I h(^ school to a private educat ional 
body, which has undertaken to manage it on 
a])proved lines. Tlu‘ 8e<uuuluiy Agricidt ural 
School at Dacca sullerc'd from a lack of st udents: 
there is ac-comnimiation for about 30 students, 
but only 14 seats sVerti filled up last session. 
This failing off is attributed to tji(‘ ab.seiice of 
iinmediat.({ prospials of (government em])loy' 
ment for tlie passed stiubuits. The fact that 
all the 14 students at pii'seitt. in the sejiool 
intend to go ba<'k to tlie land i^, hoAvever; a 
.satisfactory fea.1 ur<n 

The great impoilanc.e of introducing an 
agricultural liias in tliV s(‘conda.ry schools in 
the rural areas of the })r(»vin(;c is obvious, and 
stii'ss ha.s rec.ently hwn laid on this question 
in the re])ort of Uk- Bengal Uneiujiloyment 
(4omniitte(i as a means of ]) 0 ]mlari 2 ing agri- 
culture a.s a profession among the edue-aled 
middle <4a8se.s. Exam])les of ordinary schools 
where agricultural .subjects, theoretical and 


piactieal, iiKliuhnl in the cuTTiiaduin. are 
atforded by th(‘ Amarpur School in Biird- 
wain fli^lnci. the Durge.pui High School in tlu‘ 
Chittagong district, and tin' Ashabare.T Mi(ldlc 
English Sihool at Asansol Special interest 
attaelns to th<‘ good wn)rk wliicti is Ixniig done 
al 1h<‘ Ainarpiir School in this dirintion. In 
D(‘C(‘mbei 1 92 k a. (Vmforemt^ on agricidtiirt! I 
education was I'.oiU’mnnl l>v (Joveninn'nt. The 
(jonler(‘iic(‘ eonsidertnl il (lesirabli* to nx'orsidei 
tin* ]>ies^‘Tit r.uiricula of (‘ountry sclnxds above 
the ]»rimary staanlaid in Ik'iigal so as to intro- 
duce the (‘Xpci inimt of te.ac'hmg (,l(*nu*ntary 
agriculture c.ombnn'd with praitical work in 
the field. In aoeoidanei* witli the r(‘comnKin- 
datioii of tin* Conference a small (;onimittee 
c.onsisting of an ollic(*r*of the Agrii*ultiiral and 
of tJie Educational Dtqiartmont and a non- 
official gtmtleman was deputed to tlie Punjab 
to investigat<‘ tin* j)ossibiliti(*s of the intro- 
<lu(tion of agricultural classes in niiddh* schools 
in Bi'iJgaJ on the lines vvliicli have prov(‘d 
succcssfid in that provin(‘<*. This committee 
has since .submitted a rcjiort wdih;h is receiving 
the <*areful consideiation of Cover nnlent, and 
it is ]io])ed to introduce a sclu'ine of sticondary 
agricultural (‘ducat ion specially .snitinl to the 
conditions of this province. 

The ])rovisjon of facilities for higlier agri- 
cultural (xiucation in tlie jirovimx* depends on 
the establisiiinent of t he jirojiosed Agricultxiral 
Institute at Dacca. This s(4ieine is being re- 
examined by Government with a view^ to the 
po.ssibility of finding funds for its inauguration 
in tlie near future. 

Interesting experiments are, note, in 
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progroas into the quality ol' the fibre juxuliiocMi 
by departmental and other ra<ies of jute inuicr 
different eondit^iis ; tlie ineidenct^ of fungii.s 
diseuHd in jute ;Ybe c^onmiereial possibility <d’ 
rhea, sida and aj\ve fibres and into the ty])es 
of paddy siiilalde V)!* different soil aiui elnnatiii 
conditions prevaillig in various parts of tin* 
])rovin(a 3 and especially in tlie dry upland 
tracts of west Bengal. The inycologitud M-ction 
is occupied in investigation into a disea.M‘ 
whic.h Ints l)een causing serious (Umiage to iht 
betel-vine jilantations over a \vi(h^ area. 

Lnvestigation on the mango weevd is iv- 
ported to have (^.onfirmed th<^ view that, clea-nly 
condition of the soil is*an (‘fiectivc pn'ventiv(‘ ; 
wljih‘ lae.If of drainage is reiiortiMl to cn^ate a 
suitable environment for tJio nfra diseasii ol 
tji(* deej)- water paddy. 

Tlu^- Uuimi variety of sugar<*ane eontimus 
Id increase in ]) 0 })ularity over a very \vid(‘ area. 
Tli(i ext(*nsive adojiiion of tln‘ cultivation ot 
this variety of sugarcane lia-s materially incri as 
o<l tlu^ ])rofits ol i he ( ult ivators. The DiicM-ior 
of Agi’iculruri! reqiorls that in the Kislion'ganj 
sub-di vision alone I he area under this varlet^ 
of eane has increasinl from UK) to lO.tKW) a^ n ^ 
in four years. An otliem’ of t lu' l^rovincia.1 
Agricult urad S(U*^'lee has fieeii louployeil on 
tlie work of disti’ibiition of setts of tliis variety 
and of siaaiT’ing their w idesj)rca.d a-dojition. 
Jt apjicars, however, that the ('oinibatoie 
hybrid sugarcamn known as (! 213, jironuses to 
prove cvmi a better yielder than tanm as well 
as an yielder of ])urer juiei; besides being an 
excellent drought resister. 

Tlie question of improvement of the dat<'- 
sugar industry in Bengal is engaging attention, 
and funds liave hern ])iovi(led for an investi- 
gation in the matter in the date-growing ure.ih 
of tiie province. Tli(‘ work on tubaeeo lias 
lecently Ix^en plai'ed under tlie ehargi* of the 
Agricultural Chemist, with tin* assistanci* of a. 
Superintendent of Agriculture s])ecially trained 
in tobacco cultivation. It is hoped that tlii.^ 
arrangement will lead to an extension of the 
(‘ultivation of good varieties of tobacco in tlie 
province so as to afford op])ortunity for tlie 
growdh of a thriving industry in cigar manu- 
facture. 

Important 1 ‘Xperiments wit it cotton aic 
being carried on by the Second Economic 
• Botanist. The work consists chiefly in tin' 
selection of suitable types of cotton yiiddim’ 
good lint. Results of the (‘Xporiment so far 
obtained have led to the bilief that a type 
suitable to the* liigh lands of Western Bengal 
would be evolved in the near future, and it is 


jU'oposed shortly to transfer tlie, heailquarlers 
of the Second Economic Botanist from Dacca 
to Western Bmrgal in connection w ithtliis work. 

The problmu ol effectivel) disiling wuth the 
water hyacirit h pest luis been engaging the 
serious attention of jtue Bengal (lovernnient 
for some time jiast. hjxperiinenis with 
Griflitirs spray hav(‘ so tar shown that it is not 
innocuous to Inmian lieings and animals as 
was originally believiMi. It has bt'en found, 
however, that although spraying is not effective 
in killing the weed e,om])h'tely, it affoids useful 
help in the removal ol the wi'cd by mail- 
handling and oilim* mechanical means. The 
Irrigation Liqiartimud is c.arrying du eXjHui- 
menis with a view to kixqiing rh(‘ navigabk^ 
olianrieJs in charge of that Depart inent free from 
the weed. Jt is ree.ognized, however, that the 
whole-hearted o-opernt ion of loial bodies and 
of th(^ public generally is ('ssmitiul for success 
in an intensive campaign against tlu' ])cst in 
view of its extensivi' nature and of tli(‘ n(‘ccssity^ 
for simultaneous and i^nn<‘(‘rted action, ft is 
[>ropos{xl siiortly to jihier^ iin ofhivr oi tlie 
Provincial i5v<‘(*iitive Servii i* on special duty 
in order to organize e.omuu’ti'd action in selected 
localities for th(‘ cradiiMtion ot water-hyacini h 
in co-( jieration with tin* District Ofheers and 
loc.al bodi(‘s. and it is liojxwl tlia.t the necessary 
])ubii<* suj)])ort will ho fortiic.oining in organiz- 
i/ig an effeidive campaian against this pest in 
the ensuing ilrv si^ason. 

it is the aee.epri'd ]>oluy ol the Bengal <JoV' 
iwnment to have ;in agiieulturai fa,rjn in eacli 
district in w hl< h the local conditions wnll be 
studied and the r(‘siiJ(s of exjionnuuits demon- 
strated to tlie public and jU’uvision is bein^ 
made, to .'-tart (wo district farm.s (‘Very year. 
With tin? obj( 3 c.t nj dcinonstiating to the juiblii* 
the jirolitabUmess of agriculture as a profession 
if condueted on tlu' iiiu‘s recommended by the 
Department, it lias l*c(*n d('ci(h‘d to run the. 
demonstration jiortion ol racii farm on business 
liiH's. Clos(i]y connecte.d with the question of 
farming is that of animal husbandry. The 
]iroblein of (‘volving a liett^u* br(‘ed of ('attic 
and securing a Ixttrr milk supjily is under 
investigation at tin* llang])ur Patllc Farm itrid 
at the Central Faun at Dacca, At l.iangj)ur 
experimei.ts hav(‘ %'(‘n undertaken to evoivtw 
a dual pur])os(* animal- the males being good 
plough bullocks and the femah's good* milch 
eow^s — by mating j)('<ljgr(‘(‘ bulls with deshi 
(‘ows ; and a vtu’v valuable herd has already 
been built up by this procixss. Young bulls of 
good stature and carrying a milking strain 
being distributed to district farms and 12 to 
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2M young pedigree bullti uk; how available for 
«3le each year. The Dirertor of Agrieultiire 
havS mentioned with regret tliat iiHhoiiglji there 
is a cousidorable demand for these p(‘digre<^ 
bulls from vSU(;h outlying area.s as Assam, tJic 
Bengal public, have so far failed to recognize 
that these animals, ca\ vying as Uiey do a good 
milkitig strain, are cpntci c-heap at the pric.«‘ 
charged, viz.. Its. 300 to Hs. obO p(‘r anij)ial. 
Govorniuent share l]ie Djro(;tor of Agriculture's 
hope that Court ol Wards estates, eiilighteued 
zamindars as well as well-to-do cultivators 
will take full a*d vantage of tdie oj>ponimity 
Jiow afforded of ])ur<diasing these, bulls at tiie 
mo(leru((' price, whiclj is bidng e,haige<l for them. 
Investigations are iii })rogr(‘ss in Dacca and 
Rang]>ur with a vii^w’ to discjovering the most 
suitable fodder ciops for the various parts of 
t lie province. L(‘aflet.s containing simple, in- 
structions on tlK‘ subjee.t of animal husbandry, 
fodder, silage as well as tattle diseasti and their 
treatment art* nndtu’ ju eparatioii. The tpiesl ion 
of irrigation is of vital iinpo' tautie to tlie fann- 
ing industry, especially in the uiilaiitls t»f 
Western Bengal, Considerabh' progress lias 
l)ecn nuule in tlH‘ tiistriets of Bankura and 
Bivbhum In solving the prohhnn of irrigation 
W'ithtlit' Indj) t)f (^)-operat ive. Irrigation Soeit‘- 
ties and tlie oxamplt' of thest; two distriels has 
spread to the nt'lghbouring districts of lloogiily. 
Biu'dwan and Mulnaporcn 'reeliidial assis- 
tane(‘ is being adlonhnl by tJi(‘ Irrigation De- 
])aitment towards tin- ])r(‘para.tior- ami ox<‘ • 
(jution ol sidimnes taken iij) on oo-op<'rati\ (? 
lines and the Co-ojM'rativi^ Department has 
bfs'ii provuhal with tlie neei^ssary staff for the 
organization of (A>-(*perat.ive Irrigation 8o- 
(‘ieties. hi other parts of the ]iioviii<'.<‘ also 
there is nf*ed foi* tin* re-excavat ion of tanks 
and const rnethni of irrigation eliannels foi' 
agricultural purposes. Tli(‘ Benga.1 Agricul- 
tural and Sanitary Im]>r{)V(‘inent A<‘.t was 
passed in 192h to fac ilitate tln^ carrying <iut of 
projects of this natun*. Hitherto, however, 
advantage has not been takim of the provisums 
of this AC't by tli(‘ jiublie. As there a])f)ea3c»i 
to be some misajiprehensions prevailing n^gard- 
iug tlie requirements of tlu' A(d, a simple sid. 
of "instructions in the form of introduct ion to 
the Act and the rules th(p(*under. has been 
’ssued for the information and guidamte of tin* 
local officers and intending a])f)licants ami it 
is ho|)ftd that tliis will lead to resort being 
widely taken to t lie provisions of < he Act for 
the improvement of agriculture. 

As a result of the decision of the Bengal 
Government on th<' recommendation of the 


Local RetrenchnicJit (Amuiuttee tJic seed stores 
established by the Department outside the 
farms have i)ecn abolished, i Tliis seems a 
retrograd(‘. step. There is a yfidesjucacl popu- 
lar d<‘n\and for dcjiart mentally imprc'ved seeds. 
Thest^ secfis hav(‘ been evol/r(‘d as a result of 
careful scientific observatioln and unless they, 
lire ])ropagat('(l under p roper safeguards, the 
useful work of t lie Di'partment in this direction 
will ht^ ios< to th(‘ public. It. has, therefore, 
beiui found uec.essary to utilize private agencies 
for the i)ur[)ose of their distribution in addition 
to the depart meet ill ageueies and farms. 
assistance of local oifieers and the fianclia-yats 
is also being utilized in areas in wdiich there is 
scoj)e for [mjuiianziiig iliqiart mental races of 
crops. 

The snc<’4*ssfnl demonstr.ation of improved, 
methofis of agrienlt urii with ii. view to their 
general adojiticni by tli(‘ cultivating classes is 
an impoitant liinetion of tlu' denioiistiatioji 
lu'jincli of the Agnculturi' Diqautment 
Hitherto owing t(; e hu-k of eo-ordi nation be- 
tw'een Urn woik of tli(‘ reseaieh and demon- 
stralKU) brancja*s suffiiiient progress has Jiot 
been made in this dir(‘Ction. Tins defeet is 
now sought to b(‘ removed by tin* aj)])oint nient. 
of an Assisiarit Dii'eet.oi* ol Agncult im‘ wdio 
will- for tin*, pi'(*sent, bi* m charge of the demon- 
stralion blanch. The Director of Agriculture 
rea.Iiz»‘.s tiiid the <pi(‘st ion of local organizaticni 
for pro])aganda in r(*gaid to di'jiart mental 
r<‘couiincmlaTi('ns is the most s<*nous jiroblein 
which a^ pre^rut eoulrotU^' tlie <le])tirt ments. 
It is r<‘poited tlun in those distrmts in wlimh 
the local <dii»*ers liave intoK's.led tliem.selves 
in the mattci ol agniuitural improvement 
then* lias be(‘n a gnat advwnei* in agricultural 
]u*aclic<*. (to>'( rnnu'ut agiee with the view 
exi)ress('tl liy tlx* Dinjetor of Agriculture that 
the District Officcis may (*Iiect ually use their 
influence in encouraging khas iimliai and (Jonrt 
of Wants estates ami local zamindars to deinon- 
.strale, imju'ovements recomniende<l by the 
Departmei't of Agriculture. Tin* Direidor of 
Agriculture ha.s given interesting figures as to 
the enormous possibilit les ol inci easing the 
wealth of tia* enJti valors <jf tlx* province by 
the wkie.spre.id adoption of dejiart.inental races 
of several crojis nixl in particular of jute and 
jiaddy, and it is only necessary to evolve a 
simpler machimuy by which the cultivators of 
tlie province can be brought into close touch 
with tlie olfic.ers of the Agric.uliuve Department 
witli a view to their testing and adopting these 
improved races of crops as w<41 as other im- 
provements recommended by the Departmeat. 
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Oovermrient art; (lonvincini that, tji(‘ ;\£)(‘nf‘.y of 
agricultural associations will be found nmsl 
e&eciive for til i A purpose. iS,y<^ry (dfor* shoul-' 
therefore, be niaok^ to utilize agricultural u.s,soe.i 
ations for t he poVilarization of the results cd' 
scientific ri'searcli iwid t.he a.(h»ption of inijjioved 
agricultural jiractife. The polic,y of (Govern- 
ment in regard to the hnnnation oi ac'ib'.ulturiil 
associations was fully enuncui^ed in tluMi 
(;imihir 631 T.“--K., dateti the 7th June 
1919, and iL is hojied that t lie Assist ui it l>j lector 
of Agriculture, wlio will liencefortli Ix' in 
(Jiarge of the propaganda branch of the Dt‘pa.n- 
ment. will devote his spe« ial attentioi^ t(» tlie 
organization of agriiuiltural associations. 
Mention Bas been made in tJie report ot tin* 
good work whicli is bidng done by the agiiiuil- 
tural associations in Birbliuin, Kisluneganj, 
Tsadia and Jessove, aiul sinc,e the <‘,lose ol tie* 
year t lie Direc-tor of Agricuiture Ims burngbl 
the good work of tli<‘ ugrii ult ural .‘issociatuui 
ill Malda. to the not i<‘e of (foNri-nment. JTie 


Governor in Coniic-il trusts that the examples 
of thesf^ associations will be ermihitiMl by those 
in other districts, * 

The work of the st'i'icuit iiral l>ra,iieh em- 
braces tiie jiroduction of dis(‘ase-[ree si'cd 
cocoons by a met hod' of M'hx.t ion ii\, Govern- 
meiit nurseries and ttunr multrplu'ation 
through rh(^ agen< v of s(*le<-t<'d r(‘ar(M‘s und<*r 
ilepartmental (•♦^mtioi. Thmit i'.H' now no less 
tJian 36 seed farms under selected i<*ai ers to 
whom they an* a sonn'.e ol (.onsidendih* ])rolit. 
The |K)lic.y of encouraging selectid re.nrers will 
be i'ontijiued and e\tendi‘d by increasing the 
ins])e(ting staff a.s fumls permit. Eight ex- 
student*' of tlie Serieultuial Bchool were granted 
rew.ards of Ks, 250 ea< [i for lh(‘ er(*etion of 
model roaring houses. A gr(‘at rx[)ansiun of 
sericultural operations has taken piaci* in the 
district of Bankura. uiuh*!' depart riu'ntal su]>er“ 
vision, Ht art'rs’ am! Reejors’ C^)-op< lative 
Societies are re])oite(! ny lx* doino good work 
in seveial districts 


Fisheries in Madras. 

By Christopher Hay, M.A. 


TliP Report ol' the Ma<lv;i..s Fifflienes l)e|>.nt- 
ineiM for 1921-25 is tin* lirst give* a,n vi.c<<*unt 
ol a lull yixu's work in a.l] biancii(*.s of {]i(*de 
pfirt nietit s activit les, t he previous veni being 
in eert.iin I't'SjX'ci s a, pt'viod (yf iransiuon, 'I'hrir 
a.l)i'OTmal l.iclors a(l\(*r.sely afft'cled t linan- 
<.ial n‘su]ts of the ycxi-r. the tadiiri* ol tin* 
fisliing sens, on on t]i<i We^l (.'-oa.sl, the dilVK'.ihv 
in wot king tin' eliank tishmy oi- the East 
(/Viasl owing to t he*\v]iolesii,le migiation ol tie* 
diveis to t h(‘ p(‘a!l tish"i*y in Gevlon ei'! 
( ViJofK's ami fioiyds on both coasts. Gti the 
othei hand, th(‘ lish-cunng yards. <-<)nse.(jm*tu 
on an enhanc(*mer,t of tbe pruo (*1 

salt ami a betlt*!* system of inanagemeni . 
som(‘whai unexjx'ct<‘dly show'ed a. surplus <*' 
Rs. 11 955-13-6 in si ('ad of Ix *ine 1 nn at n ( oc- 
siderable io.ss as in pri'vioiis y(‘ais. The liguo 
in the n'port, how(‘V('r, rel.it (‘ t(/ llu* Fisliem ^ 
year which eommenees (Ui the Ist of July ;iml 
ends on tin' 30th of Juiu' and do not , Iherelort*, 
includ(‘. tlie transaelions of tlu^ lirst three 
months of tlu' official year 1921-25. Jh-e 
•Madras Govi'rnim'nt have recu'ully had under 
their ('onsideration tJu^ qiu'stion wdn'lln'i ihe 
financial results of the working of tin' yards 
during tin' offii'ial year 1924-25 justifiml an\ 
reduction in tin! issue price of salt, but- as tin* 
results, as pointcxl out by the Direetor, showed 


a net lo^s of Rs. 6.766, the (Govi'rnim'iil have 
deeided that the (pK'sluei .should Ix' jiostpened 
lor the (jres(‘nt. 

ITie (hhaJiyain li.sh canmiy Lml no better 
sue(xss than in the pnwious yiar. Tin* (l(‘- 
crease in sales w^as no doulyt partly due to the 
dislorati(yn tyi trattic resulting Irom Hoods on 
tin' West (’oast, but 1 lit' conclnsioii to be 
dravv’ii from the ligines of eaeli year sinei* the 
canntuy «.tar1ed op(*ratioiis is tlnil the di'inand 
loi tinned fish in Imi’a is Innitt'd and not 
callable in the near future of any ( o]isid(*rab!<* 
(‘.xtension and that the (lianei's ol cu'ating an 
ovt'iseas market ait' problenial n-. H tin* 
(‘Xjyerinient must bi* <onsi(h‘re(l a- laiinrt- it is 
not on account (d a-ny kick of suilabh' raw 
materia.) (yr an\ techuieal diHle-ult it's m tin' 
pro(,esst's of eamnug arising (»nt of ihe na.liire 
of the eliniate, luit bi'cause t|;e mailo'l lor iJit' 
finislied jyrtxlucl is no! wide enough to ail^Tw^ 
of mamifact iirt' on^a stah' suffii ient ly larg(‘ 
to cover ov(‘i‘h('ad (harge.s. Tin' (]uestion of* 
the future of the eann('iv ha.-^ b( en engaging 
the attention ol the (lovt'ninu'nt ; fli the 
meaiitimo furtlicr iminiifaet int* has. we sec*, 
been suspt'iided fiinl special efforts a.r(* being 
made to dispost* of I In* .stock tyn hand. 

The Taiiur expt'i'inienra] station was again 
handicapped by the abs(*n(‘e of the fish shoals 
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wliioji usually visit West Coast frorii 
S(‘pt.eni])er onwards. Tlu" t[uan1iti(!s of fish 
cured and of oil,*j^uano and fish-niral jnanu- 
factured were,, theixdove, ixn l'oriu' liinitnl and 
the operations of th(‘ yea.i- ended in a h^ss. 
Owners of private (hi and jrnano fae, tones were 
equally hard hit by the failine of tiie lishiuf^ 
season and will continue to snfiVr loss(‘s so 
long as the lisli shoals a])setit themselves from 
the coast. A trawho- has been purtdiascd and 
a nmstcu’-fishenna.n <mgaged wildi a view to 
deep sca-dshing i‘xperiinents in general and iri 
particular to an investigation of the problem 
of loeating sardine and niackend slioals in <lee]> 
wat(‘i when tlioy fail to approaeli ( coast. 

On the researcdi and (*x[H‘rinietdal side, the 
most iniporta.nt. investigations in jirogress at 
the station wen^ those connected with I h(‘ 
processes of curing iisli. deniar.d for 

(aired fish and lish-meal for home cfynsumpt ion 
and for (‘Xpurt is .so large t liat furthei expeiidi- 
tur(‘ on eqni]>immt for tbe laboratory and plant 
for the factory appears t(» be necessary with 
a. vi<‘\v to more thorough trial of new pro(u\ss(‘s. 
The Director has Ixmmi reqiu'stixl to snhnnt 
])i‘opo.s{)ls. The Madras Oovernment also 
consider that iurtln'r steps slioiih^ b(‘ taken 
to follow 11 ]) th(‘ jireliminary inquiries ma(h‘ 
into the possibility of (‘stablishing div('ct- trade 
ndations with merchants in Singajiore uitli a 
view to (exploiting inaikets m tli(‘ Far Fast. 

Th<e pearl fishery which was opimed in 
February ib2<) and whicli closed about April 
last yielded satisfaedory results. Another 
Hslicry will pr(*bably bi‘ hfdd ('arly in 1927. 
Th(^ Madras Covermmnil are inclin(,*d to agiee 
with the Director that legislation is mxte.ssary 
in order to enable tin* department to exendsi' 
adequate c.ontrol ov(‘r tl\(‘ (qx'iations at ail 
stag(*s ; the (piest ion \vill be flirt ln‘r exainin(‘d 
on r(‘ceipt of the Dir(‘ctor\s report regarding 
tlie (‘Xperience gained In tin* li,s]n‘ry tlial has 
just cJos(nl. The comparative failure* of tlie 
(‘hank fishery in the year und(*r review was not 
T'nexpe(*ted : no .'-atisfactory results (*-an he 
expect cfl so long as tin* counti'r -attract ion of 
a. ])earl fishery draw^ the-div(‘vs away to fVylon. 

4 The ex])ansion of tin*. Inland i^scicultiUY* 
section has again b(*,en retarded liy financial 
considerations. Schenn^s for d(^ve]o])iiig exist- 
ing fish farms and for exploit iiig innv areas have 
been unavoidably ])ost])oned for want of funds. 
The control of inland fisliories (uiahles the 
departtmnd. to inerijase the available su]q)ly of 
edible fish by tdie introduction of new varieties 
superior in quality to the itidigenous species 
and at tin* same time to improve tin* condition 


of the fishermen by leasing fishing rights to 
them through the medium of special co-ope- 
rative soeb'tics. , The Madi^is Government, 
tlierefoiY^ (‘-onsich'T that tin* |,‘^licy of resuming 
fisheries on ])avniim1 of cmbpiuisation to the 
]o(*,aI })odies eoncerned slnhild be (*.ontinued. 
Tin* income from indi vidua '^fisheries fluctuates 
from year to year according to s(^asoTial condi- 
tions but, on tin* average of a series of years 
may he exp(‘cted to iin'vease gradually under 
exp(*rt management li*aving a margin sufficient 
to cov(‘r the c('st of im]>vova‘inents. 

Allusion lias alnady l»een made to the 
financial n*snlts of the management of the 
Government lish-curing yards. Tin* prosperity 
of the industry is to a larg(‘ extent 7l(‘p(*n({enl 
on a plentiful and <ln‘ap sup])ly of salt. Salt 
is issn(‘d to ( uiers duty free in t he GovernUKOit 
yards: tin* prut* of i.ssiie is, therefore, mainly 
gov'erned by lie* <‘ost of transjxnt and tin* 
ex]>ens(*s oi management. Trans])ort to tlie 
yards on tic* W(‘st (\)ast is compai at iv(*ly 
expen.^iv(* b(‘c:nise tin* salt has to l>e firoiight 
all the wav lioin tiie Fast Coast by boat or 
rail A .«eh(*m(' i.s reported to Imj und(‘r tin* 
consideral ion of the Madras Cov(*rnm(‘nt 
to utilize tin* st(‘ani trawhn* mentioned 
above for towagf* ]mr])oses wln'U not, 
engaged in dee])-sea. fishii'g (‘Xpenments in 
order to laialilati* transjiovi ])y s(‘a-. Ib'o- 
[losals have also bf'mi vsanctiont'd by tin* Madras 
Governnumt since* tin* cknsc of tin* yeai lor the 
construction of ao’ditional storage accoimno- 
dation in s«‘V(*n yards with a. view to h*ssen 
tin* in(aden(*<* of wastage*. In regard to tlie 
qnestioi' of mamigemeiit . th** difficiillies of 
controlling tin* subordinate staff in yards 
scattered over the h'ligth of t he* East and West 
Coa.sts a, re obvious. I’ln; yards aie* often 
locale*!^ in inaccessilih* ]daccs where the* ameni- 
ties of lif(* art* le*w and tlie o])port unities lor 
o])])r(\ssion are many. (!e*rtain tentative ste])s 
W(*.re taken in I hf* ye ar unde i revdew to ini])rove 
the systeun of su})e!‘vision ; further pro[)osals 
for str(*ngt honing the* ms])e(tion staff arc 
und(U' considerat ion . 

The workii.g of the* minor sections of the 
department cails tor no s])e(iial commemt. 
The scheme for the (establishment of a biologi- 
cal station on the East Cojist in conjunction 
with the Universit y had to be jxjst ])oned for 
want of fujids, The Madras Government 
hope that it will be ])ossible to allot funds for 
the scheme n(*xt year. Little progr(‘ss in this 
branch of re‘search has so far b(‘en made owing 
to the inability of the Director to give bis 
personal attention to the w^irk of sujiervision, 
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liiB time being pr(‘“()(;c!ipif'(j witJi ii(imini,str{aiv(* 
details. 

On tfic soeiU"<‘r(|iojni<- sid(\ tie; Majir;is 
Grovornnienl regret tAnote timt I he ei)-o])(‘ra.iivt 
movemrnt made iio\j)Vogress iUid in .‘(me* 
respects rcdrogradi'd. llhie difiiculties of otga- 
iiizmg effectiv'e co-opeYitivc' soci<*ti(ss lor the 
benefit of fisliermen Ire adniiltertiy greai. ; 
the p(K)re?* (Masses a>tv for the most 3)art igno- 
rant and ]m}>rovit{ent and vei y mmdi in the 
iiaiids ol inisc] u[uiloiJs middlemen ami money- 
letulers \ehose interesl it is t<i ex])li)it their 
weaknesses and obstruct any measures devised 
to ameiiora.t<‘ their eoTidilion. (^hange to 
them im‘ans revolt against •(^^alilislied ciist(>m 
ami disioeat i<^j of tlieii* doimslic ee.oiiomv. 
Tin* most pi'ornising line ol ajfproach to the 
problem ap]iears Iri lie* IliroUL'li tin' spr<*a<i (d‘ 
(‘dueation amoiui the younger generation. 
The Madras (rovernment note with satis- 
faction 1 h<* iMc.reas<' m tin* att(‘ndanc.e oi 


children at the* special sc.noois o]ga.eiz<*d by 
Uu* flopartment aiifl eonsuhn' that the results 
aci,ieve<'l justify I he op(‘n:ug ol ju'dit ional 
. efinols. For tl-.e “l(i(>r geten-aten!, ^vIk, (‘aneot, 
• omc under the sanu' ndiurnee .1 rmnams to 
devise a form of co-o])(‘r^" ion the immediatt* 
p(»MUve advaaitagi > cd which aie within their 
enpac.ity to a]>]U'eciate. Possibly some amount 
ol 'direct iij>a.nc]ai assistarna? may la- fonml 
m'» cssary ; tlie Ibn'clor’s proposals to giant 
loa,i‘s of Ks. 1,500 to 1\v<i -(jeielie^ a-re nMlcf 
consideration, 

la reading th<‘ Kc]>ort amd the* Uovf'rumcnl 
I (‘\ ;ew thereon, we fiaNe ])eot' led to a relieetion, 
which we tliink it well t,o s(‘t d(»\\Ji luu’cn 
My., ore Staleys v. it h a large number of 

tanks, some of them of largt* size. Why not 
d(*\(dof) 1 lu* iidaml iisln't it's as widi as their 
Onportanca* (h*.S(*rv<‘s ^ W(‘ ho]>e ti* see the* 

.'^nugi'stion taken up 


Methods of Earth Road Maintenance. 

By Collis Johnson. 

General Sales Manager, Stockland Road Machinery Company. 


Higliwiiy ofUc.ials m many «*oinitries frankly 
oonsidt 1 tin* earth ruad a moi'e or less hopeless 
pr 4 >posit ion. Too oftem, eartn rcaids ai'c hiokia* 
U]K)n as j'Oimgh'ng to b(* gra.d(Ml. dragged, a.nd 
kept in more or less passabh* condition with 
tdic same 1 rcait meni that has been used for 
years, until stmh times as it is possible to turn 
them into go'avel, macadam, e.oiu’.reti* or bnek 
higlnvays. 

EiigiiKMU’s iamiluir witii earth roarl con- 
struction and upke(‘p adh<*re ijjoscly to a few 
fundamental princi]*h‘s in earth road work 
wfindi have pro\(‘f] most mamomiral and 
( tlicient . 

In the first ])laec, propea* siudy of availafife 
materials slioul l bo made. In many eoimlrit's 
six to eight distinct sod types v ill be found 
in a md(‘ or so of (‘arlb road, varying from 
heavy vegetable loam to hard rocky clay. 
.These soils do not a.ll donuMul the same treat- 
ment. For iustanct', deej) scaTifieatu>ii <'F 
heavy rock bcnirin g clay improves the surface 
but would be unwise for learn. 

It* is also important that the earth road be 
properly built if maintenance w’c»rk is to be 
economical ami edec.iivm After an earth road 
has boon ]>ro])(*rly constructed wdtli gt>od 
shoulders, a (lorrectfy fdiaped crown and well- 
2 


UKi le. back-sk)]>c(l do dies. 1 he lirst y('a,v’s 
m ‘.;et <‘n.auc(‘ woik may he f.inly Inaavv. 

Hie lirst year's ma mtenaac'i* ea.n ]U‘('Si‘rve 
Ol ocst roy t lie ('on.stnn. { ion wefk ii.a.t ]>ree.ed('d 
It it must. b(* <*.arcju)ly ami (‘m)se.it*nl tously 
do.,!* il host ri'suliS an* t {> lx* pnu unn^ . Hit r.hes 
sliould always be kept (deaai, and the >(ul from 
dit<!i cleaning <‘rn-ei‘u]ly tear hcred out <*vvr the 
rod (a*owii to till nits. etc. Th<‘ whole object 
ul 1 hi.s attfUition is to ^fM-iire goexi' icmpaction 
• d the soil v.'ith pn>pe]' dr;niiu,ge of the roach 
\ftcr a.n eartli roa.d he- bei-oim* well com- 
])in*'ed wdth eornu : crowi> slope and ditch, 
tlx’ less \vork (hi'x* nn i1 die }><tt<‘r. It is 
■imply a matter o'i Ireepirg ditclies (deaiu ruts 
(ill' t! and preserving the enniu and .'i'ciihh'r.s. 
A eommoii belief is that a :o1 of lanh must b(‘ 
nmved in ma,m1 (ovntce \n)rk. As a maiter 
ol ‘act. 1 lie hms earth imoed t]u, better. 

Often we, II comp.',( it' - -^luoiidt in aie given* 
ru'cp cutsanda monnd^o' loose earth piled in 
die voad e.enire w'hei<‘ it lorim mud ami holds 
water to soften the s-nbcijule am* del^p ruts 
reudt. * 

riie prnciie.e of do’.agging '‘arth rojids while 
tie* eartli is wet. called pl^hding^ witli the 
xh a that such jmddling lorms a moic or less 
impervious crust, depend* U]Ko 1 the type of 

W 
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road soil. Id any case tylie drag is iiD])ortant aud to preserve the crown. If the road is 
as a inainteriauc(‘ tool oji cartli roadfS. fairly level, the earth can' be taken from the 

Pro})erly used, the drag is efficiemt and (ian ditches and no eaits taken /trom the road itself. 
i)i some instances make a great deal of grader But this should only be <^bne when the ditches 
work unnecessary. Ofl-tni rlu' mistake is nuide, need (‘leaning. Much so called “dressing U])’’ 
however, of dragging the crovvn of tin; road ol the eartli roads is h^>our lost for it sim])ly 
(irst because xhis [)aii dru's first after rain, disturbs tlie sui face, nn .kes it w'ash, ])romotes 
'Phis moves the eaj‘1 ii toward t lie shouhbms absor]xtion of water aii<A does th(‘ road no good 
which destroys the road’s c.oidour. Another wdiatsoever. (Jradcr operators who like to 
disadvantage* of 1 h(‘ drag is tie* imevemu‘ss of se<* t-ln*. smooth, shining surface of moist soil 
its work. The drag has no “ wlnnd base’* and bedjijul th(‘ grade r blade and tliink this is mak- 
tends to acx-ent t h<* iiie<jualities of ilie road ing an earlii road as smootli as concrete have 
surface. The drag (ian iieviir bi* but a ]>oor oidy to wait until the next rain to see wliat 
substitute ior lh(' grader wdiic'h does the sam(‘ tlieir work has acc^omplished. 
work much bett(.*r. Surfacf* maintmiance with Ste(‘p hills with Ixidly w^ashed tills in hollows 
a liglit pati'ol grader is mueh ir,or<* (‘tfiehmt. and gullies a, t tin* road side often hav(' deposits 
The light hors(; drawn patrol gradei is used of arave] within a lew^ hundred feet. This 
primarily to kt^o]) dit(dn\s cleaned, shoulders material should b(* used for gravel surfaces 
built up, am! ruts filhsl. yV maxim to tdie road on hilly roa<!s to pri'Vent stalling of motor (;ars 
man is not to move emlh until you mss} it. and ma.k(' travel ]>ossibie wdien roads arc', 
Th(^ mainUmance, man’s first job. is to jiresorve muddy. A fi*w^ teams and wagons art* all tin* 
the road’s section and he slioiild tiot move or etpiipiiK'n^' ii(*{‘d(‘d. 

c.ut (unvn shonldcis but should lake as liglit, But above all the road man should rememb<‘r 
(Uits as })ossible. (‘nt awaiv eailli sliould bt^ that Ih** well built road is, after all, the b(‘Hl 
moved wlien it is nee(l<*d to fill nits, low spots foundation for et'onomical maintenaiict*. 


Bread-Earning Problem II. 

By Jamshed N. R. Mehta. 

President, Karachi Municipality. 

The first nert*ssi1 y was iinderstandihg what work is Ixdng done by syTidicat,i‘s of business 
was triu* Patriotism. One w h<-> felt lor his Jimn and investors. Now it is necessary to 
country and w^as prol('?Ted to further the iristil tins .spirit in t h<* fieople. In all coinniuni- 
iiilerest of the masses was in the. true .sensi* a lies t Imre an* w^(*aithy men. Evc'ii if tliey can 
Patriot. In e,ivilized w'orlds. .sindi a man, il iiiulerstand what trui^ jiatriotism is towards 
he had money to invest and p{)ssess(^d wealth, tlu'ii community men much can lie doiu*. this 
he adojjts jiractical in<*thods. He .sends out way. Tli(‘y can buy land, develop, give full 
his estate* agents to find out large area of land, illustrated i‘(‘]>oits to peojde, giving out facts 
suitable foi agriiaiitnre. Ife, gets rc]>orts about climate, advantag(‘,s and siiital>ility 
from sued] (‘.stall* ag(‘iils and ))e (‘injiloys ol the land, lulvm’tise and indiujc their friends, 
agriculture exjierts to make further reports relations, (‘.ommunity jieoplc or c.ountrvmen 
On their advice, In* Inivs ;i. large arisj, of land to (*inlgrat(‘ to such places. Thus one (lan 
and then eni])h>ys some agricult nrists for a build up niodton villages, coloni(*s and settle- 
year or two to develop tlie land. He builds ments. 

cottag(*s. (’l(*ars up the land. dividiNs it into Opportunity at thr Dook. 

small holdings and then ollVrs it to families The lecturer then pointed out how such 
on easy t(‘rms. They* get iinphmients, seeds < olo*ii(‘s and sidtlements have been established 
and five advice or lessons. All tliat tiH*y have ui Africa, Uanada, Australia and America, 
IQ. do is to work. The wealthy patriot does and how the jniople have hoie settled happily, 
not think of liousing hi.s money or eaiTi 9 or 12 pXe gave cert ain figures to prove that the 
or 18 per cent interest. He is sati.sfied with his amount of agriculture produce per head w'as 
liaiik interest of 4 to 5 p(‘T ceid ; ho also re- to 5 times more than in India, and that this 
ceives back his oajiital by instalments and thus was due to the use of mechanical implements 
families are settled as small holders. Similar and adoption of scientific methods. He then 
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poiated’out ili(i results of atnv develojaoeiit^ 
in th(3 Punjab and urgod*that now tho op])or- 
t unity was at handj^as in near future witlim I 
or 5 years, large ar^as could be availa]>l(‘ in 
Sind by the Barrage Vclieine, work should bf‘ 
started without- deldy. Peoj)h' lunst b(‘gii 
to think and make ]|laTrs. 'Fhey imisl me'* 
w(‘a]thy irnm of the province, of tlndr (onumu" 
nity and of the country to be truly pat net n* 
in the ways as ado])te(l ju otlnn- (Maim l ic.s 
There were many charitable }>ersojis who spent 
money, large anrj fabulous amounts on fiM^dn.-.' 
Brahmins, marriage lestivals, death e-ennnoiiies 
and building memorials It was neeessai y In 
dire(;t t-heir attention to t^iis nol)le work, a.nd 
continued ehbVts should b(^ made to seek tin if 
co-operation. 

1 Changkd Mentauty Neckssarv^ 

Our own mentality m^i^ded to be cirangi'd. 
W( ^ must from now resolve to get out of cities, 
a.nd s('ttj(t our plai\s. Wo could try and find 
out what famili('s could and would go wit fi us. 
What ])er.soiAS would amicably and hauno- 
niously w’’ork with us. Oiu' mam id<’a. is to 
estalilish villages. 20, ‘10 or 50 families could 
combine for sucli jirojccts. Elders sliould 
begin to instal smdi s})irit in the families from 
now. Ev(‘ryone should begin to study and 
read all about, agiiciiltuie. Facilitic^s should 
be provided for a few boys of cacli <*(>mniumty 
01 faunlies to be scmt to JVjona-r, Ihisa or other 
agrieultural eolh'ges. schools and (‘Xjjcrimental 
farngs, s(> that they may be ri'.ady to help by 
the tiiiK' land is availabh' on Uic new- canak. 
Another mM'-e.ssary cJiange in our mentality is 
t-o ('diicate bur cJiildren t hat lalumr by one's 
own hands is the real way to siM’vicr. The 


lc< 1 urer felt that the lailurc of oui agricult urist 
hicdlords W'as due to thi:'. Tlu'y and their 
.-ons would not work. Tlu'y wouid hardly be 
on the fields foi' fev\ days m a ycai It. was 
proved in th*" Jhinjal) that ulu'icviw people 
werked on tlieir land, ( h/g la canic hapj)y and 
piosperous. d'hi‘ lecturer ga\(‘ liguri's of 
v.jfious ])aTt.s how in pa.rl (ji the Punjab 
where tlieie were large l{Uido\vn(_ns v ho w^ere 
al>',ente(' landioid.s. iii ('on;-!ant (l(d>t a.iid how 
i! other pints w lu'U* small holdei.^' W(>rked 
v\ ” jj tlu'irown lumds u(if» [irosperoiis. 

Co oPKiiATXVK Societies. 

T1m‘ leeluTf'r then pomt«d oui i hat ioi 
|M-ople gen(U‘4tl]\ (his would b(‘ nec('ssar\. Ji, 
aiuaenl times, siu li a .^(u.iety w'a,s not n(‘e(‘ssary 
bciauso peojile in villages lj\cd by convention 
<tn , iic-b lines ol co-op(‘ra1 ion . 'riieii mentality 
was such. But ownng to our pn^simt w'ays 
and Jieeds, rcgisti'i’c'd Cb^opemt iv(‘ Socie ties 
weie ncccs.sarv. B} such nudhods, investors 
could be more easily drawn to (‘o-ojxu'al (‘ 
with a jink of co-operat n'(‘ societies, jiroyierlv 
ni,iuag(‘d village banks could b(‘ eslablislicti. 
The charm ol \illag<' banks, district banks 
an.; a central bank (ould bring in ]arg(‘ ca,]>itais 
lorsa.i(' mvcslnu'nt on low interest which coulel 
h'‘ salely advani'ed to iiu'inbers of Co-ojierat ivc 
ScciclKss. In the Punjab th(*ie were such 
b<l(K) village lianks, Tliiough sindi societies 
seeds and maiiuTf* could lie fiurcdiase'd and sold 
III la.rg(5 (juantities. Imphmients (’onk! be 
bicugiit. srocked and sold T'roduce could 
}>e sold. 1 look forward to a dav wdien 
there would be (b-opera1l^e gunny (a(‘, Tones, 
nulls, factories, a, nd fVen (V> opera! i\e Kxjiort 
(om]>anies. 


Emjihasizing in a rc(;cnt s]>cc( li I lie possi- 
bilities of ex])ort trade between llii' I)nit»'d 
Kingdom and India, Mi. A. M. Samuel, ]\1.P.. 
parliamentary secretary to the Overseas Tiad(‘ 
Dciiarimcnt of the British Ooveriunent . said 
it might surprise pco])le, in the north ol Eng- 
land, where the iron and sit'd and engineering 
trades wero of such yiaramount impoi lance, 
to know that India, wdiieh, of course, was 
mainly an agrieultural country, owned and 
used as many as 20.000,00(1 wooden ]>lougli.s. 
What reason was then', to suyipose tliat India, 
coirld not absorb 3,000,000 iron ploughs annu- 
ally ? Explaining that exact figures were 
not available at present, Mr. Samuel went on 
to say that a few- years ago there were in India 
2,500,CKX) of water wells. Millions of cattle 
and bullocks are used there for water-lifting 


and lor cane sugar erushmg and othei mills. 
Ill his view this was a ^wast('lul method ol 
olitoiriing jniwi r foi agrieull uia,l wenk Why 
sliould not Biitain tiy to st il to India TdiOC'CtO 
IHimp-eiigines for wa-ter-iifting and 15().0GO 
engines for woiknig tjie miiJs '( Mr Sannu'l 
overlooks the fact that agiKultiua) op('ia.t’ons 
aic often ecmdiiclcd in India mai'\ miii's Iiom 
I he railway’ track and lar lit'in any (‘iigineei ii'g 
(('ntrt'. wheiKf' “spams " (cai l.e piocurcd and 
where repairs can Uo ac.( (mi phsh(d. Tiie 
Ir-’lian agi ieult iiri: t can re]iaii In.- wooch ri 
plongdi if it brtaks. But il anvthing went 
wrong with his hy jiot lu^t u-al iion jhongh he 
would be helpless, rcinaik.^ Cr'^inwercc Pump- 
engines for watei -lifting arc. by the f anie 
token, impossible ('xeept m exceptional cases. 



Industries in Baroda State, 1924-25 

By G. V. Rajaratnam. 


Tli(‘ Aullual U(‘{K)rt Liio iJopartin'Mit of 
Oonimoroe and lihlustry of tho Baroda State 
for the year coiding »Usi Juiy 11)25 is a rt‘Cord 
of useful work done duri»i;i>: the year. The* 
Empire Exliihiviou iu whiej) tie* Ba-roda Stale 
partici])ated, was a .s}>Kialid suee(‘ss as almost 
all the exhibits w(‘?v soM an(t this ^oes to 
prove tiu^ [lopularily ol suc h of tja^ home 
imluslries as h>uukh(*da> lacquer, wood carvings, 
e.l('.., in Eu^ulaiid. Tht* worUl-widc slum]) 
iu t)'ad<*, Jiot umiatiually affectisl Baroda also. 
)Such State mdustries as (oHoii mills and 
e-tmieut factory wen* badly sliakeii by the 
fhqu’ession. The Billuuora and Ok* Dwuraka 
e.eui{>u1 factory eatmoi, tie* lopoit says, hold 
t heir owji, unlesvs tlie State oi .s<mu eut( iqiifsiu^ 
merchant offers protection. A rebeviuo future 
IS the stability of the old »*stal)lisluH) tinus, 
who h.ive deelaied divuieuds raitym^ from 
H% 25% 111 spile of })ad. Iraite. The 
Kalol Mills, l)adal)hai Alills and llu* Bdlimora 
Mills have to comnim-n woric still as luom^y is 
short to instai c-oiujileU* mae-hm* rv. The 
Darbhauga Mills went into liquidation Eir 
C/Ouragiug and solid ]irogr(\ss has b<‘en ma<le in 
Textile Mills as llu* following will show: ’ 


ra.])ita) 1 Lo(»fns & Spaxile.^ 
3:> lakhs j 722 & r>:i, 120 


Bor 

1920-21 


4 milts 


1924-25 


For 

1920-21 


189 l.^kh.s I 

i:i mills ! IKIO^o 2090 & l,8t,87S 
I imTease j 

Yarn 33 | Prt*<lucii()ji ol 
lakhs of 1 cloth 
Ihb. 122 lukh.s of Ur . 


Wage 

(‘arri<*rs 2,300 


1924-25 


130 lakhs 
of lb». 


50 lakhs ol lbs. 


0,500 


The Alembic Cljciuical Works is doing yeo' 
man work. It is very unfortunate to observe 
tlui passing away of the Mociern Chemical 
Works and it is hojied that some one will 
.salvage it, by ituproving 1 he organization and 
(‘fficieiicy. Tte llwanika Cement Faclory pro- 
dm^ed 15,570 tons of (teiiieiit in 1924, jiaying 

a loyalty of Its. 2,544 (b -2. Lack of cafiital 

and thi; dejiressed e.oiidit ion of the market had 
hastened its <‘]()siire. But tJx' uew' development 
of B(*yt Harbour make* it imperative that' 
the said Industry should be revived, Nego- 
tiations are in progress over the ‘Ransipur 


Ohina Chiy’ ; the jirejfious lease being can- 
I'cllcd. ‘ f 

New Industries. 

Urd’avourabh* couditious in trude did not 
b>ster nev\ iargi' industrial concerns, yet- it 
was not (h'void of new (uuerprizes. Three 
ginning factoru's in llie iKdiegam Taliika, 
one ginnirui faiitoiy at Kosamba, thve(' cotton 
])ress(v — oiic ill Dehegain and other at Maroli 
and ihc tliiul a< Kftdma!, t wo Cattle Breeding 
Assoemt ion^, mu* nl Barofla and the other at' 
Nao.‘'n.ri, and one grinding und saw mill at 
Baroda w<*re ])romot(‘d. 

Rivkk and 8ea Transport Facilities. 

Wit h \ I'v' ru.sh of I rahic on railways nr where 
Railway faciblius ave not available, people 
always rc.-'-orl to clK'a[» liver iransport. The 
river { r.o\s|H>('tat ion lias b(*coni(* economical 
and <'n..^y with ijn‘ invenliou oi intf'vnal com- 
bustion <‘ngm(‘. Tlic Croverninent at one time 
starlet'' a steam launcli s(‘]\M’t ))iit it w^as lu'l 
paying. To-v!ay lialf a <!ozcn Ihil-bottom 
c.oimtry crafis i>rtqK'lled by small oil tmgim-s 
])lv Ixtwi'tm Broach ami Tila.kwada. 

An iqHo-dalt' pier ft>r lartbing ])ii: st(‘aim‘r 
at Atliitra has bemi coinp](Ten for the present 
to dec'lo]) Bay and Harbour. 

Dairy and otuicr Sujrsidiary Ikddstrikb. 

Baroda bcii^*' essentially an agricultura] 
country, tie- necti loi ]>iomotiny dairy, cattle 
breeding, horse breeding, ctt*., has ingaged 
the attention of the Government. Tlie Palai'e 
Dairy Farm i,'. rather a goof! start to begin with. 
Banking Facilities. 

5‘h<* Bank of Baroda starteil vvitlitlu* modest 
('a])it.al of 20 lakhs. Its pros|X‘rity and the 
general ])ubli(ds contidence in it is very grati- 
fying. in the year 1921 it made a net pixifit 
of Rs. 6,00,152, with arrserve of Rs. 20,75,000. 
The' Savij'gs Bank and Current Account 
Depo.sits amounted to Rs. 1,68.84,396 and its 
Fixed D<‘ posits ('HTne up to Rs. 2,18,30.181, 
Match Industry. 

The Baroda forest woods were found 
suitalde for making veneer and splints for 
inat('hes with the lesiilt, that one party has 
already started a match factory. Aiiother 
a])]ilicia1 ion i^s being considered. 

Fish Canning at Velan. 

Tile fish canuiiig ijndu?itry eouid not be 
brought to the iKiiiit of fruition owing to the 
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paucity atK.) (Ufficulty of establishing peniia- 
iiiinit Hshernien at V(‘laij. If this is uNt'n-.omc, 
ihero is a }X),ssi\ility of its beconuiiji* a thrivni^j- 
imhistry, 

({old and sV\Eji Thkead Industry. 

With a view tcj stimulate th(‘ aueieul houe* 
iuUustry of making gold ami silver 1hr<‘ad. 
clloi'ts* were made, this year tu niduee some 
capitalist to start tlu^ same indust r^^ \ Suta* 

merchant has conic forward to .dart one. 


In reading Ihiougli the vc*port., oik 5 js uii* 
pressed with the iaet I liat it ks tlie evident 
anxiety ol tlie. Governmelii ol Baroda to 
improve all the indusines possibl«‘ imder the 
e,onditions ol the State. Improvcuiieiit of 
imhistries and theit ])ros|>enty means pr()s- 
])erity c'f the State a, ml its }>eoph‘. The (votton 
Mills are predomimint in the State* a, ml th(‘ 
coming of better tirms will eerta.iniy be of 
good clieei to t hose at piescMil mm h-languisli' 
ing industry. 


Notes on Co-operation. 

By the Editor. 

Re- investment of Capital. 


Now-a-days. the Bjilisli disTiabui ivt' soeuUn s 
an* in possession of very considerable ea]iiTa.l 
whieli thc'Y utilize in tliveise ways. It v.ouU! 
iitHum however, that witii tlnn'r inetvasmg 
capital, tlie distributive sooietitvs iiavc hecujnu^ 
more and nmre imdined to ve-in vc'st, it outside 
the eo-operative moveimod. It is a. stnkin;.' 
j'a.el that £3‘kO(Kh(K)0 or more tlian two-thirds 
oi the total cajulal amassetl by the soeietu^^ 
during the last ten years, has lietui placvd m 
external iuve.stments. A jiait of tliis e.apitcd 
has been invested in eiiterjuizi^s ef grtail im 
ptirtanee for 1 ]k‘ V>ntish Em]))ie aia! the .scm.'i 
of public duty v\hicii animaies tlicvsc' societal 
ami which has shown itself lu I h(‘ service. 
remiercMl by tlie soei<*tie,s to llie munn-ijialitK - 
Hi reganl to hou.sing problmns, transport and 
lighting que.stions, has led the? distributive 
societies to plaec‘ a large* part of {iKur ca]>ual 
at the*. di.*^j>osal of llie muuieipal autluuities 
In Germans . 

In (ji<*rmany, also, close relations (‘Xisl b* 
tween the municipalities amf the* c.o <)[u‘.rati\e 
moveuient. The (lermaii municipaht ies a.ic 
lately gri'atly desiious of acquiring incmbeishqv 
of regional and loc-al distribulivi* soc.icl'c-. 
thiis to b<*nelit when making purchases <m 
behalf of lhi‘ir welfare ami health iustilutioi's- 
Already ufiw'ards of 70 municipal authmities 
have become menikus of local distributive 
societies. 

Compulsory Dklecate Meetino.s 

According to the 1922 A<‘t, all co-operative 
societies with a membershi]) of 10,000 or more 
must substitute a delegate meeting for the 
gt>neral meeting, a step v^dlich was h*ft open 
to societies with S/lOO or tnore members. The 


Aet', liowcvcr, proving insuHieieni , ioui im- 
portant (bu'mau co-op<*vat iv e unions, together 
with the Fedend Ministry td Ju'-ticc. re'com- 
meiuled the introduction ol a delcgatt* meeting 
eonipulsorv for .soeiet ol 3.(KiO members, 
and oiitiomil for those wi(h a membershqi d 
l,50tk The pro])os5il v\as di.-^c-u^sed and ado])t- 
ed by tlie Il(*i('h.stag (ut J2th January 192b. 
and the anuMulnumt of t hi* Act is now in force. 

Co-ordination of Movement in India. 

The Indian Co o]H‘iativ’e movement has 
grown with the assistance ami under tfie super- 
vision of the Cov^tunment V oHii lals. but on 
stdf-hel]> lims. It has grown in st?^e. .sin(a' 1904, 
when the timt ('o-ojierativc* Societies Act 
reueiv'cil tin* VuiU-cgal sa<nclK.n, and ttu' 
ligures for 1923-21 weii* 0l,KM> soeietu's with 
2,313.507 membei.s. It has grow’n also in 
fierfection oi (utaJh'il organization, and at the 
beginning of tin pn'st'iit year it made a dei.i- 
sive ste[> towards llie e.reatiou of a (c.iitral 
body to co-ordinal i* <j»II the co-()[ierative acti- 
vil ies in tin* vao ious provima's. On I he 
occasion ol tin* 9th All India Registrars' 
Conferene.c and the All-India Jhovineial Banks' 
Confereiu'e. many leading c.O‘opera,tors and 
c.o-operat ivi* registrais and provincial Jede- 
ratod luxlies imd in Bomba.y on I6th January 
1926 to foe.us tin dilliised tliought in the 
co-operative field au.d nationalizi tin* advance 
of co-operative thought and aition in difTereiTt 
provinces of Lidia. For tins [lurpo^e, they 
have proposed e.('rtain measures, some of the 
most imjiortant ones «/f whicli are 

(1) to convene evt'ry year an All-India 
Co-operativT. Oongiess ; 

(2) to collect an All-lndia (Central Co- 
operativi' Keferenci* Library for Eesearch ; 
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(;5) to nianufucture .slide.s, films, charts, 
(fiagranis of co-operative intejest ; 

(4) to conduct an All-rndia (_V>-operatiV(* 
School or College ; 

(5) to publish n. Ji.agazine of All-India 
character ; 

(6) to hold exhibitions of Indian co operative 
})roduets at different centri's : 

(7) to arrange ( o-otjcrative tours in different 
parts of India. ; and, 

(8) to eolle(4- funds that is lu'cessarv for t his 
])Ur])os(*. 

The need lor an organic oonneetiou betwi'en 
the provincial e.o-otierative bodies ^las b(‘en 
fell Jiioie particularly by the co-operativ(‘. 


banks for tlieii' financial traaisactions. The 
first stc]) towards finaiiciiil inter-relations was 
accomplished on a pjovinciij^ basis by the 
creation of provincial co-operative banks, 
which numbered 7 in i918-l^and 8 in 1923-24, 
And further progri'ss in t/iis direction was 
cont(‘in plated (hiring the Ifrst session of the 
All-Jn<lia ProviiKUal Banks’ Co-operative Con- 
ference iiold in Boniliay on J5th and IGth Janu- 
ary last. The Conf(‘ren<'(‘ has n'commtnided the 
appointmimt of a standing committee consist- 
ing of one reprc'seiitative from each Provincial 
Bank of British India and Indian States to 
(convene conferinn es in future and to tak(‘ such 
other measures to promote closer relations 
between the. Piovincial Banks. * 


Economics in the West 


European Currency 

London. Juhj 1st. 1920. — Thos(‘ fortunale 
enough to have olism’ved some of th(‘ more 
important (H'onomi<'. c.lianges brought about 
by tin*, war will give a. by no inean.s, lowly 
position, in (n*der of importance, to a pair of 
closely related nietamorphos(*.s in (uirnmcy 
practice^ and nuinagernent. The first cliang<‘ 
is w<dl exemplified in tlie (•.urrency system of 
this country and consists in the substitution of 
not(‘S for gold (‘oin in public circulation. In 
some countries this develojinient has been 
aided by statute, while in others it lias followed 
as a direct ntsult of heavy dejiriicial ion of 
paper currency issues. But in whatever way 
acwmplished, it re])reseiits a distiiuit economy, 
not only in the saving of costs of wear and teaV, 
but in the greater e.fficieiicy of centralized as 
opposed to scatter(Ki gold r(*s('rves. A cele- 
brated banker and statesman of last (century 
was impressed with tht? value <»f a gold reserve, 
in the pockets of th(j people, liiit it is generally 
recognized that such a ri'servi* is thrice costly ; 
like all reserves it earns nothing ; unirke 
most, it w^ears itself away ; and finally, it is 
by no means efficient. It has to be collected 
before it can fully perform its reserve functions. 

The secoiid change is jjerhaps even more 
important. Whereas before the war it was the 
(justom for most central banks, and in many 
(‘.ountrfes for various other banks as w^ell, to 
hold substantial gold reserves and to scramble 
for additions thereto, the point has now^ been 
reached where not only are the internationally 
acceptable reserves of most countries con- 
solidated in the hands of the resj^Octive central 


Debutantes, 1922-26. 

banks, but ,svv(*ral ol tjie latte]’, esp^'cjiilly in 
tile similjiu countries, lia.v(‘ to a laig(‘ (^Ktent 
suhstitulcd stabh' loreign (‘Xcluingc* values 
for gold u>s tht‘ nltimalc reserve against cur- 
rency aiul banking Jiabiliti(‘s. Th(‘ n*. serves 
may then ta]<(‘ tlie lorjii in part of notes, 
dralts or (h yiosits issutul liy, drawn on or Indd 
in fiTst-cla.ss foreign hanks in count ries enjoying 
stability of currency in terms of gold, or j)re- 
ferably in countries on a full gold standard. 
Tlie essential (jiiality of such assents is tiiat they 
should he i(5a.lizab!e witliout (jiu'stion on 
demand It is possible^ that tht'y may eai'n 
int(‘ivst tor tlu^ bank which owns tJnmi^-a 
tiling no gold res(u vc ever did. But in addition 
they !•(* present great eeondtnii'S in the use of 
the world's gold supply, and it- was with this 
advaiitag(‘ in mind that the Pinancial Com- 
mission of th(^ G(?noii Corifereiie(‘ I'ocommended 
the utilization of foreign exchange as bae-king 
for central bank note issues. 

These two (dianges together constitute a 
double economy in the use of gold. But the 
second is perJiaps of grc^atcu’ signific^ance, and 
it is illustrate it by reference to 

some of the new (nirreii(;y units introduced in 
various countries as the outcome of war and 
post-war waves of inflation. Tn none of these 
countries does gold (;ojn yet <;irciilate freely. 

In a trip of some ],5(K) miles in Europe—- 
roughly only half as far as from cost to cost of 
the Unit(‘d States- -one could meet nine or 
ten entirely separate units of currency, all 
introduced since the w^ar. The Treaty of 
Versailles and its associates carved out various 
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new oouiitrieH and di'^inembc'red otliern, aiuj 
as a result European units of money an* cori- 
siderably morA multifarious than in 1911. 
No longer do we enjoy the sweet siinpln ity'. 
speaking comparMively, of sterling, the Latin 
and Scandinaviai' Monetary Unions, erowji.s, 
marks and rouldes*' Each has goiu' its se])ara1t‘ 
way. Some, nota?>ly sterling ami the Sw^slish 
krone, have like the Prodigal returned to tin- 
pre-war parity an<l roecived paternal \\eh*oine 
and brotherly reeone-iliation. The (h-rman 
mark has been rein slated, phamix-fashion 
The Latin Union has broken U]), in lad if not. 
in theoiy. Th(‘ Banish and Norwegian kronei 
have still to join the 'Swedish membi-r ol tin- 
party. But ill other eoimtries the })re-\\ar 
units have ])(‘en for ev(*r (-.ast avay and new 
on(-s installed to ta.ke their jilaees. Now we 
fiavt‘ sehillinge, jiengo, zlote, iats, litai. kunms. 
ehervontzi, jostling witli tin- V(-terai»s in tin- 
w-orld's gr<*at' (‘urrencv game. Tln*se vaiiou;' 
units ar(‘ worthy of lirief se])arate eonsi<}eiai ion. 

Uenthal Europe. 

'Pin* old diia.1 Empir<‘ of Austria-Hungarv 
lias now beiiome thit-e separate- (countries. 
AUSTRIA, Hungary and Cze-eho-Slovakia. 
besides eontributing to the formation of Jngo 
Slavia a-nd the new Roumania. Tln^ first of 
tfn-se. with mternational aid rendered through 
the League of Nations, a.fter grievous \iei-'- 
sittides. has rea.ched eurreiiey stability on 
new unit, tin- sejjiilliug. Pricn* to tfie iutrodue- 
tlon of the schilling, howaiver, a rn-w bank ol 
issue had been se-t upas fiart of tin- m<-c.hanism 
for reorganizing the existing inoin-tary system. 
The National Bank of Austria began business, 
with exclusive riglit of note- issue, in January 
1923. The notes are legal tender but are not 
y(‘t redeemabh- in gold, though 1her<* are no 
restrie.tion.s on gold movements into or out o) 
the (country. For the lirst fi\(^ years oJ It-' 
existence tin- Bank must lioM a rash reserve 
of at least 20 per cent against the total rote 
eirculation less the fnlueiary issue against tin 
Federal loan debt- plus its demand liabilit ic-.-' 
For the second (piimjuenniiim the miniminn 
latio is rai.s<‘d to 24 per cent, for the third In 
28 per cent, and thereafter (until <*ash pay- 
ments are resumed) to 33J ])er eent. A gradu- 
ated tax- is 1(- viable on any excess of note and 
demand liabilities less Federal loan debt oV(‘r 
^ the amount permitted by the cash re-^(‘rve. 
Cash may include gold, foreign bank notes in 
stable currencies, stable foreign curreii<;y bills 
on unquestionably solvent banks, and demand 
deposits in sinjtilar banks in leading financitd 
centres. ()f the last item at least 25 million 


gold kronen (about 3(5 million s('hillinge) must 
be held until tin- n-suinjition of c«.sh payments. 
The remainder of the covt-i; for the notes and 
demand liabilities is provided by bills ami, for 
five years only from the f-.stablishnH-nt of the 
B<ank, by secim-d {i/ranc-e^'. foridgn excluinge 
not cligibh* as cash, and Austrian t.oke.n (joiji. 

In De<-pnib('i 1924 began the supi-rsi-ssion 
of the old unit by tlie schilling, wliicli w'as inad(‘. 
<Hpiivaltnt to 10,000 jiaper krom-n On the 
basis of gold c.ontt-nt 34.5851 s<'.hil]ing(- an- 
equivalt'ut Uj £J. Schilling notes ol the 
National Bank arc now in circulation, though 
no gold c.oins have yet lieen issm-d. Here 
then is one entirely new- unit, on a Intlierto 
unknown arithmetic basis 

In HUNCtARY the d(‘V(‘lopments iuive been 
.similar, though sonu-wliat later than in Austria. 
Here again financial regeneration was seemed 
with the assistance of the Le.agm- of Nations. 
A m-w bank of issue, the National Bank of 
Hungary, was set up and began business in 
June 1924. It is essentially a lianker's l>ank, 
thougli tlie Goxernment hold a substantial 
])ro])ortion of tin- capital. It has a mono])oly 
of note issiK-, ami minimum c-ash reset ves of 
the same pi-rcentage and substantially the 
same kind as in tin- case of the Austrian 
National Bank must be held against notes and 
demand liabilities. If, how'ever, the Vf-serves 
should fadl below the minimum for the time 
being in fon *- the, Bank must pay a graduated 
tax on the i-xcess liabilitii-s. In the Hungarian 
case too foreign dt-mand deposits of at least 
25 million gold korona ((-quivalent to nearly 
29 million ])engo), must b(‘ held until eash 
payments are resumed. 

At the beginnirg of this year a new currency 
unit, the pengo, was ml induced, as the equiva- 
lent of 12.5(X) pa])er kcrona. On tlie basis of 
gold content 27.82 pengo— £1. The use of the 
new unit is voluntary until January J, 1927. 
when it becomes tin- soh- legal tender. The 
budgel is now drawn uj> in pengo, as are the 
returns of tlie National Bank. Other banks 
are now' (-.onvi-rting their accounts to the new 
currency. Korona notes are st dl in eirculation, 
but aiTai'gemeiits aie being made to stainp 
the larger denominations with their pengo 
value, whih- it is i«iderstood that notes in the 
new denomination will shortly be issued. N<5 
gold coin is yt-t in circulation, but tfiere are 
no restrictions on the inqiort and export of 
gold. Up to the ])resent both tin- schilling 
and the pengc? have lieen maintained at or 
about parity wdth gold standard currencies 
and the new units are firmly entrenched in 
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Ihc (^cononiic life' of their respeetive eouti- 

The course of eveiits iu CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, 
the third portion of the old Austro-Huj'gariiui 
Empire, has been jmirkedly different. Early 
this year the National Bank of C;ieeho-Slov4ikia 
started business, taking over the assets and 
liabilities and fuin'tions of the Bankin<^ 
of the Ministry of Finance. The bank lias a 
monopoly of note is.^u<‘, and the notes are. 
legal tender. Against tlii' note issue, less the 
Government <lebi arising from the State, note 
issue, plus other obligations jiayable at sight, 
must })e Jj<*Id a e-ash lesirve of 20 per cent, 
rising for fifteen years by an additional 1 
per cent each yeai'. A graduat<‘d 1a:« on the 
excess liabilities is ])aya])le in I lie event of the 
reserve falling below the pi escribed niiiunta. 
Cash for this pnrjiose coiujirises precious 
metals, <d whicdi at l(‘ast three-(]uarters must 
be gold, foreign h'gal tender coins and bank 
notes, and drafts or shortherm (iainis on sound 
banking concerns in tin* ])riiici])aJ financial 
centres of Euto])o or America, Forcigi: bank 
notes, coins and bills for C/Ush reserv'c (calcula- 
tions may not exceed th<‘ amount of thi' metal- 
lic reserve. 

Up to tJie present n<» monetary unit Avith a 
new designation has been introduced. In 
effect, however, the Czech krone is a new unit, 
for although the pre-war mint par lias not 
been legally abolished, the National Bank is 
required to niaininin the rate of exchange 
between the limits of §2.90 to §3.03 to 100 
kronen. Thus the Avorking parity Avith sterl- 
ing is rouglily Kil to 168, Should a full gold 
standard be restored it Avould obviously b(j 
necessary to regularize thi' situation by substi- 
tuting a ncAv gold jiarity for that iioaa in effect 
abandoned . 

Eastern Europe. 

We may uoav pass to the t'losely related hut 
autonomous political entities, POLANI) and 
the Free City of Danzig, the former of which 
was before the A\ar mainly a part of Kussia, 
while the latter A\as included in the Kingdom 
of Prussia. Poland was one of the first to 
introduce a new currency unit, and did so 
entirely without concerfed international aid. 
From January 1. 1924, aU* payments to the 
Government were ordered to be made in 
terms pf t he zloty, equivalent to a gold franc. 
Shortly afterwards the new currency Avas 
adopted as the unit for general jmr poses, and 
AA^as taken as the equivalent of 1,800,000 Polish 
marks, the latter continuing as legal tender 
until the middle of 1924, With the introduc- 


tion of the new^ unit t)ie Bank of Poland was 
set up, ami began business iu the folio Aving 
April. 1'he Bank lias a monopoly of bank 
note issue, and tiic notes are mil legal tender. 
In prinoi])Ie tliey are redeem/ible in gold, but 
this quality was suspiun led /from the outset. 
Furthermore, c.vpoits of g^ld are ])crmitted 
only under lii once, exec])t inuhe case of limited 
amounts of artic.les for personal use, and gold 
recently in) ported As cover for the notes 
must be held not less than 30 per cent of gold 
find net balances and bills in stable foi'eign 
currencies. There is a s]>ecia.l tax on the note 
issue, graduated inversely according to the 
ext-<mt of the gold and gold e.xchange cover. 

The zloi y was maintained at aboal parity 
until July 1925, when ilepreciation set- in, and 
at the ])r(‘sont tiiuf' it is Avortli about half its 
par value. The note issue of the Bank is 
actually lowii than a. year ago. owing to strict 
limitation of julvanci's to the State. The 
GoA'ernment has itself issuerl notes, however, 
so tha.t at the present time Treasury and Bank 
note.'-j circulate side by side and tlie ultimate 
fate of th(‘ zloty is uncertain. 

The monetary stability enjoyed by DANZIG 
is dm‘ m part again t o tlic* idforts of the LeagU(‘ 
of Nations, ^’he Danzig gulden was intro- 
duced in Oc-iober 1923 and is th(j sole legal 
tender. Its value is fixed at. one-lwenty- 
fifth of till* pound sterling and it is maintained 
at ]»ar by tin* hiAV that the Bank of Danzig 
must give stmiing clieqiies on the Bank (d' 
England in exchange tor J,0(.K) gulden or more 
in coin or ]'ot(«. wlien offered at not less than 
195. 1 Of/, to 25 gulden. ?i.c , 25.21 gulden to 
the £, and must deliver gulden cheques for 
sterling ])ahi in Ijondon for jiot less than 1,000 
gulden, wlien olfercd at a rat(‘ not below 
£105. If/, to 25 guide?/ l.e., 24.90 guidon to 
the £. Thus, d(sf)it(‘ the absence of restric- 
tions on gokl muvemcits into or out of the 
City, Danzig is on a trm^ gold exchange stan- 
dard . 

Like A^arious other ?ie\v cirntral bunks, the 
Bank of Danzig, founchnl in February 1924, 
is the suoce.ssor of a transitory inst itutioTi w^hieh 
issued ])ro visional notes pending stabilization 
of financial and monetary conditions. It 
may issue notes up to 100 gulden per head of 
the population backed as io at least one-third 
by gold coin and notes of or demand balances 
witii the Bank of England. The remainder 
may be in bills at not more than three months 
on actual goods sold or, within strict limits, 
in Danzig token coin. Any issue over 100 
gulden per head must be backed (^ent per cent 
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by gold aiid/or Bank of England noio.s ainl 
balancciS, and a tax niiiKt h(* ])aid or thr 
exiiCBS irtsue. \ 

It is quito possible tlial at si>ni<‘ linn* a union 
may b(^ (‘liected between the (nirreneies of the 
two neighbours, Danzig and PijJaiuL Undci 
a conv^entiofi conelu'ied in 192t), tln^ two parties 
‘‘ imderlake, as soon as e,ireumsl-ane(‘h allow, 
on application by either party, to mder into 
negotiations lor a uniform monetary system. 
A period oi one year must elapse bidorr* ihis 
unification becomes operative after it lias bi^en 
resolved.’’ Clearly, however, this is not lik(*jy 
to be an immediate d<;velopment, for, apa.it 
from the tentativeness of the agreenuml, the 
gulden has remained stabh' while 'ts imighhour 
the zloty, has beconu^ seriously de.preeiatisl, 
and ultimate stability cannot y< t be said to 
have been aeJiiev(‘d in th(' ease of tli<‘ latter 
curivney. 

Clrossing the honker oi Poland into its late 
absorbent, IIUS)SIA, tlie siliiation here again 
is found to ht' in a state ol flux. The 8tiit(‘ 
Bank of the ITnion of Soviet Socinlisi Ke- 
pubhos. as il is now called, ^\as founded in 
Nov<*mher 1921, jukI in tin* following year was 
accorded th(‘ right to issue rotes in tm-nis of 
go]<i. A new unit was adofited, the chervo- 
notz, eqiiiviihuit to 10 gold roubh'S or £J l.s\ l|f/. 
in sterling. The foumhu’s of the State. Bank 
did t he memoTy of Sir Robert Peel the rare 
com})liinent of dividing it, like tlie Bank (d 
England, into two sections, the Is.suc Depart- 
nuurt being coTuerned solely with the function 
of providing the cliervunetz Bank note circu- 
lation. The notes are legal lender and must 
be back(‘d to at least 25 pvr cent by gold, 
platinum and siabl» foreign currencies, and 
for th(‘ rest by first -<*lass short-term <^oni- 
inereial bills. 

The new Bank notes wore lir.st issued to- 
wards the mid <d 1922, at a time when the 
Soviet rouble was steadily deprceiatiiig. In 
March 1921, liowev<u', the latter currency was 
abandoned and th(‘ issue of Treasury notes, 
issued in roubles as subsidiary t<» the chervo- 
7 etz, w'as begun. The Bank notes are noi 
redeemable in gold, and tluwe a, re strict limits 
on the amount of metal whie-h may be exported. 
Consequently Russia is by no ineaTis on a full 
gold standard. 

Baltic Statks. 

A more definitive stage has been reached in 
at least two of the four Baltii^ i^ountries now 
entirely separate from Russia. In these four 
countries, containing an aggregate population 
of less than teti millions, there are no less than 


four distinct currencN units, v\lth no .simple 
aritlitnetie, relatioushq) Ix'twetm any two of 
ihein. One interesliiig fact hlnnit tliese. coun- 
tries, however, is that eac.h has pion along 
ihe road of financial ^'ic.nciat lon lUiaidt'd by 
any conceited inteiiuit icuial (‘fforts. Tliat tin* 
jirogri'S.s from chaos to onici has been so 
marked and so sti'ad y a inatKo* for coTi^»ratu- 
lation, jiarticadarly winm it. is riunmiherod that 
m ea(*h country almost comph tcly nt*\v ])o!itical 
machinery has re(piire(t to i)c set up at some 
time or other dnriiig tlu' past tor; y(‘ars. 

In FINLAND, the largest of the four coun- 
tries, tlie lorail onrrenev has been stable in 
terms of gold, at a dojneeiated l(;vel compared 
with the j>re-\ViM j);uiry. ever since the autumn 
of 1922. Wh('U th(‘ gold standard was restored, 
therefore, as Iruin January I, 1926, tliough 
the name “iinnm.rk'’ was Jetained, the new 
r’ate was given ofii( lal and permanent saiieJdon, 
gold parity being (‘stablisju'd at 193.2296 to 
tlie ]>ound sterling. Cold in (puintitics of not 
less than 10 grammes (about 1,055 finuiarks) 
may be presented for miming at a ('barge of ^ 
p(-T cent, and i in ports and exjiorts oi the metal 
;iio (Ud irely unrest ru-.ted. 

The Bank of Finland, w hieli was in j)f'e-tvar 
days and still is, th(‘ countTy's c(‘ntral banking 
1 ‘nstitution. is the sole source of note i.ssue. 
Under the laUst regnh-d ions the note issue 
<uKi other demand liabilities may not exc.eed 
by more than 1,2(X) million tinmarks the gold 
reserve jJus e.redit baianees wdth foreign 
( orres pendents. Tlu' r< st Jiuist Ix' co\ere({ by 
foreign bonds, ( oupons and bank nott's in 
loreign mirrency, and foreign and inland bills 
based on actual nu^ridiandise .‘ihd with not 
moi’e Ilian tlir('e montlis to inn. Tlu‘ gold 
reserve itself must be rmrintained at not less 
tlian 3CK} Jiiilbon lin marks. TJn^ Bard< notes 
ai‘e full legal temder and an; redt'einable on 
demand ir Finnish gold (‘oin, ol wliich none is 
yet in circulation, bullion, or (;|j(X|U( s m foreign 
currency payable' at sighl, at ciiirent rate of 
exchange, which may not t'XJieed parity by 
more than on(* ]wv (;ei't. 'rin* ( hoicc hetw^een 
these lies whli tin' fhink. Coi.scipient ly Fin- 
land is on an almost, if not (pdlc cimi phdi , goM 
standard . 

LATVIA, for the sake of con venienee, 
introduced the gol<l frac<' as (he legal unit of 
account in June 1921. Latvian rou})l(s,*how“ 
ever, couvstituted the <m’cnlating medium, and 
became stabilized at DO to th(' gold franc. 
In the middle of 1922 the lal. equivalent to the 
gold franc and to 50 Latvian roubles, was 
adopted as c.urrem'y unit. Although 
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Treasury notes an* in riveulaliori. the Rank of 
Latvia, l'uiin<|ed towards the e.jid oi 1922. 
issues notes ^hihh arc^ lull h‘^al if‘u<ler. Up 
to 100 million lots they nm^t be oovered to at 
least 50 }>er (',eni ]>y uoki or reli.?-bh‘ and stable 
foreign currcuicies ; oviu’ 1(K) miHlons and u]» 
to 150 millions to at least 70 per cent; ami 
over 15(1 millions to KMl cent. The r(‘,- 
mainder of tin* <*<»ver must be n( short-teriij 
bills. Most of the Rank's gold restive is on 
de]>osit at th<‘ Bank (d Eughn ii, but the roles 
are, redeemable on ileniand in grdd or foixdign 
<‘.urreney. Here a, gain, however, while (here 
are no n'si notions on gold movements, t-h^‘ 
meiliinn of redemptioji is a,i Tne ojijioti of the 
Bank. 

The situation m UTRUANIA somewhat 
different. In Otit-of^er 1922 a new unit of 
cuiTcne.y, (he litas, \^ith a. par vahie of one- 
tenth of a Unitixl Stat(‘s didlai. was introduced. 
At the same time the Bank of Lilliuania was 
founded, wiMi a monopoly of no((‘ issue. The 
notes must be (covered tv) at I<‘as( on(‘-lhir(l 
by gold or its equivalent in stalih' foreign 
ciiiToncies, ai/d for the rimnunder by laisily 
realizable seenrities. Bank not»‘s and token 
coins alone constitute the e.iieulating inedtium. 
and while tiie noti's are nnlimiteilegal timder 
they are not yid rmleeina.ble in gold. Consi’'- 
quentiy a gold ejiehangi' sta-ndaa'd. as opposixl 
to a gold standanl. is in opevati(Ui. 

The ]>roe(‘ss of i‘(‘gnla.Tiza.t ton has not bemi 
carried so far in ESTONIA. Tiie Bank of 
Estonia, founded early 19J9. Jiist issued 
notes two years later, when a legal limit was 
plac<‘d on tln^ circulation ol Stale notes. The 
Bank’s notes, though not li'gal 1<*nder. are con- 
vertilde inio State notes on demand. Aga.irst 
the circulation must he held ncM less than JO 
per (HMit of Stat<‘ notes and not hss tlian 50 
per cent of domi'slic ^seeuved loans, discounts 
and advaiujcs. For tin* remainder the backing 
may consist of md balances of fon-ign exchange, 
gold, silver ami pla-fimim, and otiuT assets 
including Oovernmmil secuntir.'.. Th<^ l<‘gal 
maximum Bank n.ote^ ihsiie is 2,500 million 
Estonian marks. 

In JniK^ 1924 tin' kroon, equivah'iU to one 
Swedish krona, was intr^duci'd as the unit of 
account and the exchange wit-s stabilized 
shortly afti'iwvards at 100 marks lo the kroon. 
It is now proposed t liat tiie gold estmark shall 
be established as tin; new currency unit, being 
equal to a Swedish krona and the parity 
thc'rofore being 18.159 to the pound sterling. 
Under the reorganization ])roposals the Bank 
Avill have a monopoly of hank note issue and 


tin* issues of State and Bank notes will be 
auialgamat(‘d. Tlie Bank will be required 
for the first five years to k/ep a 25 per cent 
reserve of gold and foreign exchange against 
its circulation, the' figure io be r«aisod there- 
after to thirty ])ci cent,. Two-thirds of tliis 
reserve must consist of gc{ld coin or bullion at 
hoinci or depositc'd abroad. The note ivssue in 
excc'ss of rhe c'ash leservc's, whicli must 
bac'keil })y commercial bills and other securitic's 
payalilc on cUmiand. and on which a commission 
must be jiaid to the Governmemt, must not 
(‘xcced 211 million gold c‘stinarks. It also 
ap])(.*ars that Estonia \Wlh as part of the scheme, 
introduce a Inll gold standard, the, Bank being 
obliged U> ]»uy or sell gold at a commission 
not exc'CMMiiiig one ]H>r eont. Altliough the 
Estonian plan has not yet been put into opc‘- 
ration, exchaiufc stability sec'ins defirutedy to 
iiave. biH o attyinc'd and wcdl seemed in all 
four of ilt<- ex- Russian Baltic* State's. 

FoHEidx Exchange as Cash Reserves. 

An jnhnily of inteic'sting c'omjiarisons could 
be ina.ch‘ from a dcd^ailed study of the eonsti- 
tiitimi*^ and regulations outlinc'd. The various 
protc'ctive mciasiaus against inflation, by limit- 
ation of note issue, reserve r(-quiic*ments, and 
»\‘sinction or ])robibiiion of advances to tlie 
Mjitc' for example, would give material for a 
mc>,st insi ruefive study and provide a useful 
liasLs for the rc'corcling of recent and future 
hist<ir}. But from the particulars Imre givcm 
pc'rhaps the incest striking feature is t,he wide' 
utilization of foreign c'xchangc' m tcu'nis of 
stable', foreign cLirren<*i(*s as c*ash reserve* against 
note and other liabiJitic^s. This tendency opens 
up thn*( distiner ehaiq^C'ls ol thought. In 
the iirsi phic*.** it is ])ertinen1 to ask: Will not 
the suhstit iitiou for gold of foreign notes, bills, 
securities and balances les.sen the rc'sponsive- 
ness of price- levels as between diftVrent coun- 
tries '( Un a full gold standard, with each 
country ludding its own gokl re\seu’ve, a rise 
in price's in country Upland c'ornpared wuTli 
]>rice's in Downlaml will automatically turn 
the* exchange s against the^ fornn'i*. Gold will 
tc'nd to How out, and to protect the rcseii'ves 
iutere'st raters will be raised and credit con- 
tract e*d ; at the* same time gold will flow into 
Dowidaiid and promote a.n imnic'diate expan- 
sion ol (‘reelit and a rise in juices ; the two 
ijifluer.cos t-ogetlicjr will luring about a speedy 
re^adjusfment of the balance' between the price 
levels. Now (consider a rise in prices in Up- 
land wdien that country holds a large amount 
of foreign t'Xohange in its re'serve in place of 
golel. The exchange will turn against that 
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(country, and its stock ol foreign ('xoinuige. will 
dwindle. This may be almost as oFeetive. as 
an outflow of gold in prompting a rise in interesi 
rates in Upland vind a (jonstHpient coni rac,1 ion 
of credit. Rut seeing tliat salt's of r<\serve 
excliangt* mer(>)y constitute a transfer from. 
Uydand to Dovvnland ownerlji}) of baljuwe.x 
already existing in|T)o\vr»la7)fi, tlio} will in t‘o 
way induce an expansion of cr(‘dit anti a n.-e 
in prices in th(‘ latter, as gold nie.st probal>l\ 
would. (JonstMjuently readjuvstnicnl will !>/ 
eflet'ted from one sidt^ onl}’' and is I'-ot likfdy 
to be ac(‘oinplisheil .so speedily as wlien gol«; 
Jiioves freely from place to plae.e. 

The se(;ond point may be more briefly .-^fated. 
Th(^ tendeney to reduce gold slocks, sidi.slitut- 
ing eX(diang(‘ for metal, 1o a birge. exlmit 
mdlifles i fie old basis of exenange rate limjt 
airton. Leloie tin* war, and m sojni‘ ea.•^e‘^ 
now, e.xehange raks could not fluetua.ic be* 
yond tii(‘ gold points. .'<et by the cost, in fveigift 
eommission, insiiranee and loss of interest, (d 
moving gold. It sales and purt hast's of ex- 
e.hange now lake the plact' of gold export and 
import to . 1 . predoniiiituit extent in the ea.se of 


soint‘ countries, the old gold points are no 
longer fully operative. Tiny will tend to 
narrow towards parity, ylus (ri minus banlv 
idiargos for transmi.ssion.s ain>.sa,!es <*) exe.hange. 
On this aci'.oiml, Ijienlore, exchange fluctua- 
tions may in some ea^i's fie le,-,s marked in 
future than befoie llie war. 

Thirdly, the v\idespr('a-d us(‘ of exeliange 
e.ovci’ may U'mi to <‘urtail future (hmaniks on 
the world’s 0 Lit])Ui of gohi. Jt i,» h'U(‘ that, 
ultimately gold nm.'l Ik* held sonu wlteie but 
file stable eurn‘m*y ('eiitiMl bank Will most 
probably j>ot Itold 100 ])er cent <d gojii ag^ainst 
t.fie ehiiins hi'ld as cash re.seivf' in the othci 
e.eiltial banks. Ihah ^ thesi* ecmdifioi s rh<^ 
woiid’s ggid .svoeks form the basi'’. for a laigm 
volume of eve.dit than miglit b(‘ tin', case if 
(‘acli cfuitral bank held its own leseixe miiindy 
in metallic l(‘rm. 'I'liiis an ceDnoiny in central 
bank gohl stocks is secured, and ail otlier 
faetor.s a.]ni’‘t-- and are several jierha-ps 

iimrci potent ones - tins oii'' at hast is lowards 
a reflue.tKU) in tlie dfuiand lor gold and there- 
i'orfi a, rise in the gtmerai h'Vel »d ]>nc('s. 


Economic Notes from London. 

International Institute of Agriculture. 


London, J uhf I92().- Tlie ]H‘rmanen1 

(.VnnniJttcf' of 1 hfj International In.stilutf' ol 
Agriculture lield the elo.sirg Met ting of the 
Sf'ssion (1925--2()), under the ])iesideitey <d' 
H. E. De Mi('h(*lis and will not meet again 
until Octolier m^xt. The Rrt'sidcni td' the 
fn.stitufe ])resented^a ))ro]/osal for an Inter- 
national Coiiferemeto b(‘ b<‘ld m Rome bn 
the protection of animal useful to farmers. The 
Permanent Committee decided to pie])ar(‘ a 
vast collection of tec hnit ak ](»gis!ative and ad- 
ministrative documents in ordei to (-.siabli.'-ji e 
plan of general protee.tion <*f all animals uselul 
to farmers to the advantage of all Stat(\s, ami 
on this basis to draw' an internal ionai eonvdi- 
tiontobe examined by a .spcf'ial ( 'onlerencf' 
It was decided to take part, togethei witji t Im' 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, ij» the 
preparatory work dc'aling ^YitJJ tlu' ef^onomie 
agricultural questions of the World Economn* 
Conference. 

The Committee expressed ii-terest m 
the communication made by the Vice 
President of the Institute. M. Louis-Dop. 
regarding the results of the Internal ionai 
Qongress on Milk held in Paris, Due note was 


takeii of the detision oi tht' (’ongriss anil it 
was decidf'd lo eairy oin a fiilh'r (-nouiry, at 
till* Insiitiiti'. ihlo the (|U(‘''tioi!.s li^iving ri - 
ference to the milk indu.sxiv and to priqiaie .i 
eoinplete pregreunme for Ijie d;e\ eh-pnU'nt of 
systematic woik of an intcinal iojial (h.iriwter. 

The Pf'rmc'nent (kmimiili'C ('xnmincd and 
<ippiov«’d the M giiIalio):,s (/f the rc xt Cbugre-ss 
of Olivi* Grow.ng and appeinteo the Ilom/rary 
Committee a ed ihe Teehnieai-lfeieni die Cmn- 
rnittee, 11. M. the of Italy Inis grii< iously 
aecepled ihe llyi. Honorary 

President: H. E. P)enito MiK^'.'-olini, Piime 
Mini.ster of the Kingdom rd Italy; Jb-norary 
Vic( -Presidents : S. E. P>ejhizz<.. Ministi'r of 
National Economy and H. E. Pighon, Uiud'r- 
See.retary of Slide J'oi Agiieulimi. 

As regards the Inti-rna.t iona I Win at Exjieils' 
Conference, .siiggesti'f' l>y II. E. Mu'-sedini, the 
(Vmmiilh'e del ide<! to ronsidi t hi' best, experts* 
of each country on an apjuoved set of que.s- 
tions According to tl'c nqiiH',-; ll.al will be 
received, tlie dati oi (onxdcdion of this im- 
portant Conference wd!) be deiiids’. Good 
progress i.s being made wiiji tlie wxnk of pre- 
paration for this Conference and a special 
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moilograpb iw being eoiupilcMi and will bo of 
special interest. 

Laatly. the Permanent ('ommittee decided 
that the T(‘chnit:al-8cient ili<- C-oirnnksion on 
Agricultural Credit shall meet at the beginning 
of July next, 

iNTiSRNATIONAL HOUSTNO AND ToWN 

J^LANNiNG Congress. 

The next fiilernatio)iMl Coiigress will be held 
in Vienna, from ^jopteinber 11th to 19th, 1926, 
in accordance with I lie d<*cisions taken at tlie 
AmstoDiain (1921) and New York (1925) 
Congresses, and in i('sponse to the invitations 
of the Mayor and City Council of Vi(‘iina, 
support ed by th(‘ Austria,!) Governincm and 
the Austrian liousing and towJi' planning 
organizations. The ]>nneipal sul>jects for dis- 
cussion will be : 

(a) Examination of the condiliojis of jajid 
tenure in each country ami of Ijow fai they 
permit practical results resjiecling tow?) and 
regional planning. 

(b) The rational distribution of eottuge and 
t,enement iimises. 

Under the lir.st Insnliug will lie di.-^ciissed 
land owmersliip and leases and tfie uses U> v\ hioh 
land may h(* dedicated in town a.nd r(‘giona) 
plans, th(* acapiisition ol land (wlndher by 
private treaty or compulsory jiowers) wdiere 
necessary for the plan, t;he cxeliange of sites, 
and all the land ])rol)]enib that it js iHMu\ssa.ry 
to solve so that the plans a-s driuvm i;j) may 
be actually aehieVi'd.. It also involvis the 
study of r(‘gional and Town planning in nlarion 
to existing and jiotcfitiaj land values, a stiafy 
,wdiich i,s made nuue rie(;(‘ssary by tlu^ re- 
t;ent growth c'f legional planning and the 
larger areas i}ia,t arc^ now envisaged. 

The se<*ond subject will provide for coinfia- 
risons bi’tween the two ty]u's of housing 
developmej't, iheir ajipropriatenesf^ umh'T 
varying conditions, their respective costs, and 
their social advantages anrl disadvantages. 
It also ji'volves < ci',.sideration of t Jie plnee in 
regional and town plans of l)(»t,h types of 
building and tlie relation of liousing to town: 
and regional planning. . 

The provisional progTamme, (‘opies of which 
may be obtained born the Organizing Secre- 
tary, Tnt<‘rnational Federation for "J'own and 
Country Planning juid Garden Cities, /I, GrayV 
Tnn Place, W.C., s]^ow^s that a number of well- 
known experts fnnn various countries have 
promised to present papers. 

Vienna is itself of much intuu'sl from the 
point of view of towm planning and housing, 
it is the contri^ of an important region and has 


the status not only of a c.it y but of a state of 
the Austrian Hepublic. The city has had a 
zoning plaji since I89‘f and a general plan since 
I89d. It has its Iarg(‘ b^it of forest and 
meadow amounting In all to 11,000 acres. A 
now town jdanning stdienie is being prepared 
for the largo low.i area on the. loft bank of the 
Dannlx*. J 

There will )k‘ a specially selecU’d interna- 
tional Fxlnhltion d(‘alirig with the congress 
subjec.ts. There will also be an exhibition 
illustrating T (i(‘ <levelopment of Vienna from 
earlier times and suggestimis with regard fo 
it.s future, also some cliaraiteristic Ausi riaii 
fiouse and town pianso 

Functions ok A dvkrtisem^snt. 

Compaia.tiv(dy few ])(M-son.s, apart from tho.sc^ 
w liose fnisith's.'i il is to soil goods l)y ad vrrt jsiipg, 
understand the functions of adv(‘rti>smg. How 
little the aveiage ma.n underst amis the im- 
])ortance of i le psyiijiologieal aspects of jiiib- 
licity, (puli' apart from the practn-al ee.ouomii* 
questions invo!\('d, is shown by tht' ri'adine.ss 
witlj wlmdi the iininituiU'd will undertake to 
draw up a-dvertisfummls w itliout skilled a.ssist- 
anee. Tiny do not know’ (mough to realize 
1 ho mo me of the (piestioas in\ olved, and would 
be snrpri.s<‘d to learn that tJu‘ lirst (issmitial 
IS the fornmiatimi of a. definite ])olicy. There 
must he no uneeitainty whatever as to the 
ohjeeJ it is sought !o attain. 'N(d until that 
has been deeuied should there be any flis- 
eussion as to fin' praeticai imnins to attain the 
ends in view. Tin* fa.ilur(‘ of many inexpe- 
rimxed advertisers i.s due to I he obsession that 
“ideas*’ are al! that matter. Having got what 
they belii;ve to be a “ briglit hfea”, they proceed 
to give it jtublie,il y, wntlKUit (^oj<.sidering what 
may be the elTeet. Tn reality every jiart of 
an advertising csiiupaign should f>e designed 
to cortrilmti' lo the aehievetnent of the final 
obj(K‘t in view, v.halevt'r it may bo. 7'he 
adv"crtis('r mu.st (hnhde not only what his 
elaiin ivs to \)o, bn( what is to lie the basis on 
whi<‘h it is to rest. Is it value for moTiey, 
supreiin^ quality, novelty, or the dictate of 
fashion Why should the prospective (iusto- 
mer buy Jii< goods iii preference to tliose of 
others If tlie advertiser cannot give afiy 
reason he liad better post])one his tnlveitising 
until In' can. 

Advc'rtising is not a triek : it is merely 
salesmanship in print. It may be good policy 
t,o (jre.at(^ a favourable atmosphere before 
“making the offer and there are many ways 
of keeping it fresh and attractive ; hut sooner 
or later the advertiser and the , salesman must 
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ulier the goods, and aooeptajioe or rejeetioji 
largely turji on tlfe impression tluit has hoejj 
created of the ad^visability of a transaction. 
The first is usuaily a trial order, but, 1 he 
advertiser does not expect to make his profit 
on single orders ; for that he relies upon j‘<‘- 
peat orders j)laced because th(' first transaction 
has proved satisfactoly. Tliat is where quality 
and serviia* (;ount. To adveitise before you 
have price and (juality right-, or Ixdore yon 
have arrangi^d foj* effi<*ient distribution, is ex- 
pensive futility. Renumiber tliat your comj)e- 
titor will read your announcements and will not 
jneekly siibinit to the loss of his trade. 
must be watcJied ; in oi»h(‘r words, you must 
attend to ^'om* business. Advertising will 
not take the jilace of assiduity ; it is a tir.st- 
class ac<*elerator, but it is not an automatic 
self^tartihg fortune-making machine. 

Australian Tariff. 

The changes in tlui Australian t-arilf which 
have just <*.01110 into fori'c have bei ii frerpiently 
discussed in our (•-oliimns, and it is not ne- 
c.i'ssary noiv to do more than rmnmd readers 
of the alterations. They are not-, of (iourse. 
all in oiui direction. Greater protection for 
e.ertain Australian industries has to be set 
against an increase in the prefiu'mice aceorded 
to sne-h British products as motor (diassis and 
cinema lilms. It is claime<l that on the whole 
British industry will rea]) a substantial benefit, 
and it is to be ho]>(‘d that the progress of trade 
wdll justify this expectation. Meanwhile, tlu* 
(late of th(‘ Imperial Conference draws near, 
and it is unfortunate that t h(‘ British Govern- 
ment- will not have more to show' as the fruits 
of the Economic Conference of 1923, 
Imperial (i'onfekence 

Although the Government jiromised to allo- 
cate one million pounds y<‘arly for tlie en- 
couragement of the sale of Empire products in 
preference to foreign in tin; United Kingdom, 
in fact there has so far been an appropriation 
of five hundred tlioasand ])ounds only, and of 
this sum none has yet been spent. Of course, 
if the electorate in this country refuses to giv(‘ 
the Governnumt a mandate in logard to Im- 
perial preference, it is impo.^siblc' to give effect 
to the tentative agreement reached in 1923, 
and the one million pounds was estimated to 
be the equivalent of the Ixmelit that the Em- 
pire would hav(* received, liad tlie original 
plan been carried out. But it is unfortunate*, 
to say tin*. least, that the presert position of 
the Governrner.t should remind one of the man 
who “lived a lih^ of going to do, but died 
with nothing done'’. 


£10,C)(K),(.H)() East African Loan. 

Although there is ev(M-y i’(‘a>on to Ixdicvi^ * 
that the Government is aiixii^ns to introduci^ 
the £10,0(X),000 East African Ur wlopinent 
Loan Bill before ParliaunMit risers for tin* 
autumn recess, (loul)t is <‘X])r('ss<'d ir. vv(dl- 
mformed (piartens as to wla tla r tin* Priority 
(\mimitt(*e, wdiich is examining lln^ various 
.a-hemes put forw-ard in connec-tion with tht* 
loan, will liave made its roporl in tiim^ to p(3r- 
nnt this to be done. 'J’Ik* a])pointment ol the 
committee in (pKistion was anrionma'd early 
lliis year, but, owing to the al)s(*nci‘ of one of 
n.s mcmb(‘i's. it could not sit until well into 
May. Th(;i(‘ a.re also grounds for sujiposing 
that the (*ominitl<‘c is engaged in a mort* 
iictailed examiiuition of the jirojecis in (jues- 
tion than was intended l>y the Government 
\\h(‘ii its appointment was decided U])on, and 
that unless the inqiiiiy is considcu'ably accc'Ie- 
rat(‘(i it will not ho concluded for many months. 
Great disa])pointment wdli be f('lt botli at home, 
where manufaet urc rs will be badly ni need ol 
(trders when the <‘<>al disjmie is endcui, and in 
East Africa, if the Loan Bill should be again 
]»ost}X)ned. It is nearly a y(*ar since the 
Government announced its intention of cany- 
mg out the* recommendations of the East 
African Commission, and it is felt tliat ample* 
lime for a 8utlici(‘ntlv close* .st udy of the*, matter 
has already ehlp^.(*el. 

Houtu African Market, 

It is satisfactory to find that vi.sitors from 
(Ik* Union <»f Soutli Afrie^a, who bring first- 
hand knowledge of conditions in that Domi- 
nion, do not share the rathe*r des[)ondei)t vienvs 
that are freepiently express<*el among biisincvss 
mem here^ as to tin* future ])ros])octs of trade- 
wit h tlie Union. Mr. F. S. A. Graves, the 
S<*eretary of tlm As.soeiation of Chambers of 
Commerce of Soutli Africa, who has been on 
;i visit to London, is eonviue^ed that the* poli- 
tical situation in South Afri(;a lia.s not intro- 
dueled, nor is like'ly to oce-asion. unything 
mimie.*al to British trade interests. From a 
])ractiea] point of view* tlie abedition of the 3 
p<‘r ejont p>r<*fer(]U‘e was, he^ said, of little or 
no importance, and British manufaet urers luuh 
gained in many din^edions by the tarih' revi- 
sion. His optimism on this matter may not 
b<' shared by all exporters on this side*, Inil 
it is encouraging to find one wlio is in flose*. 
touch with Soutli African business men con** 
lidemt that, our trade w'ith the* Union w ill show 
steady expaiLsion, il only BritisJi manufae turers 
are alert to seize tbeir o}qiort unities and study 
the requirements of the market. 
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Montreal, isl July Until science lias 

developed more aciuirate methods of lor.j'*tinie 
wcatlier forecasting, ero]) reports (inning in 
the middle of June require siisptmded judg- 
ment but interest in atriicullure is got»eral 
throughout- Canada and populai diseussio]i 
eontiimes to e<‘Utre around pro])al)]e deve- 
lojunents. The conditiojis of the, <‘ro])8 in the 
Prairie Provine.(js are two to tliree weeks 
ahead of last year, Jn many cases the state- 
ment IS made that crops are in nne (condition. 
A hiw districts rejiurUul need foi- rains in May 
and early June, but since t-iien abundant rains 
have fallen througiiout- the West and <;rops 
art', reportiid in excidlent condition. Manitoba 
reports that wheat now shows a healt hy stand 
and is a, bout ten Imdies above ground. In 
Baskatchowau the season ojiei.ed vvitli an 
abundant supply of moisture in tli(‘ ground 
and general rains and showers hav** since 
fallen, maintaining an adequat<‘, supply of 
moistun*. From Alberta, w(‘ learn that- condi- 
tions in the northern and central portion of 
th(‘ province are gtmerally satis fact ory but the 
]u»rtion of tlie Province soutli of Calgary was 
practically without any rainfall during May, 
with the result that while all llm crop on 
summer fallow stood well, that on stubble 
and fall and spring ploughing sidfered e.onsi> 
durably ; howevei, recent rains served to 
improve' the situation and o])timisin eoiu'ern- 
ing the present (umditiou of the cro]) j.s general. 

The- Dominion Bur<*an of Statistics esti- 
mated that b‘3% of file Ontario fall wheat 
acreage hfis been wiiitei' killed. In other 
words, out of 801,577 atnes sown to wheat in 
that province, 104.200 canes Jiave been de- 
stroyed. This js the most sev^ere winter injury 
re])orted in any yvnr since. 1918 when winter 
killing rea(‘hed 56%, (Am tinned nn, seasonable 
s[>ring weather pi’c^vented crop.^-i from ri-Auving 
and also dedayed seeding wliich was fully 
tliree weeks later tjjan last year. For a tim (3 
J he outlook was discouraging but subsequent 
rainfalls improved the .situation materially 
and .Heeding was completed under favourable 
i^onditions. Oats, barley and mixed grain 
liavf shown exiu'llent growth and liay and 
pastures have materially improvcuh 

In the Niagara jieninsula tlu' fruit t rees are 
in bloom. A full crop of sweet cherries, 
plums and ])eavs is anticipated but there are 
indications that the peach and apple e-rops 


will not he more liiau 50% of normal, (drapes 
and ras])berni‘s, while damaged to some- 
extent by cane fr(‘,exiiig, give promise of a fair 
crop. Strawberries are showing up well, but- 
will b(‘ unusiiJilly la-U*. In Quebec tlie seasoj* 
has been very backward, .seeding ojierctions 
began lute in May and tluj farmers had to buy 
feed for .stock b(*cause of tlie fact that they 
v\ere unable to turn their .stock out to pa.sture. 

As a losiiit of the favourable jirices rcctnved 
for last year's i loji cT potat-oi-s, tli(‘ acreage* oJ 
this croj) ij> i-1h^ Maritime Piovfuces will be 
increased this yi'ar. Farming operations have^ 
been tlela-yed from thn'-e weeks to a month, 
but .seedii'g is now comjdetcd. The sod is 
reported in. exeelhmt condition. The ])a.sture.s 
give piomi.se of an abundant siijqilv of grass. 
A])]>le trt‘e.s ^\intered wi*]l and arc* reported to 
be in a healthy condition. 

The* Okanagan and Koote'iiay Districts of 
British Columbia report continued jiromise of 
an excellent yield of ajijiles and stone fruits. 
A heavy “June drop" is exiiectcd but even so, 
niucJi thinning will be required. Throughout 
th(' provjnci* the season is about two weeks 
earliei lluin usual putting tin* fanners on a 
better eomjie-t il ive lia-sis as c.oinparcd witli 1 lie- 
farmers on the UnitiHl Stall's sidi* v\ ho.se ju'o- 
dime iisnaliy r(*arjj(*.s The Vancouver market 
two or three weeks earlier than that from our 
sid(* of tin* line. Crojis have g(‘nerally made 
good growth, and indicat ions sugg(‘st t-liat in 
spite of cold w eat hei in tin* (‘arly part of May, 
the. strawberry eroj) will e-miipare favourably 
with the average* for this distried. 

The Cattle Market, 

The* Britjsli g(*]]eral strike, while* It- Ja.sted. 
had a very dist-urlnng effect upon the Canadian 
Cattle Mark(*t. Not knowdiig wdietJier rattle 
shipments e^oidd lx* uuloaeh'd. or if unloaded, 
wiietlier they would lx* sold, expoiters were 
out of the marked. Btee'rs of export (piality 
suffere'd a price* decline' wliic-Ji was refleedod 
to some (‘Xtent in t he* price of otlie*!* grade^.x of 
cattle. With the* ex's.sation of the* strike, 
export- shipments have again l)(‘en going over- 
seas in conside'rabh' volume, 'the total ship- 
nu'.nts this ye'ar to date* have been in excess 
of 40,000 hea.d : this is 10,000 ahead of last 
year uiiel a .still fuT't]u*r increase over the year 
before. 

While earlieu* in the ye'ar the great majority 
of Canadian cattle landed in Great Britain 
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were detstiiu^d for iuunediate slaughter, a 
considerable mimbcir are now going out to 
farms as feeder E?iglish preference for 

fresh beef as compared with frozen beef enables 
the feeder to secure a remunerative rettirn on 
Canadian cattle, as there is now general ad- 
mission that, catt](^^ imported from Canada 
and fed for a lime in England ari‘ superior 
to those obtained from Ireland. 

Because of tbt‘ ])re valence of vhe foot a.nd 
mouth disease in Argertina, cattle from 1ha.t 
country are not admitted to the United King- 
dom on this basis. In order 1o meet this 
situation. Argent iru' caUle are now shi])ped 
to Belgium,, led for a time, slaughtered and 
then shipped to the United Ki7>gdom as fresh 
beef. In this manner Argentina hopes again 
to }f(‘cure the premium that hs paid for tresli 
beef. 

In s])ite of th(i low prices in tlie United Btab s 
foj' corn fed cattle, the tleina nd for stockers 
tdier<i (‘ontinu(^s strong and lias n^siiltefl in (he 
movement of a certain number fn.m tlie 
Calgary and Winnipeg markets. 

Caddie rnns on till markets liavc b(‘en com- 
paratively ligJit'. With coarse grains c.heap 
and with abundant pastuv(‘ availabh* through- 
out lln^ West, farmers show a teiuhmcy to 
retain on tlie farms all cattle which liave not 
becni winUM* fed m definilt* )>r(‘j)arali(>n for 1 his 
spring's market. Modc'rate didivindes are jiro- 
dneing somewhat fiifner pjUM's ;tnd cdioice 
exf)f>rt. steers have be,en selling at about S7.(M> 
p(‘r cwt. 

World Wheat Sititation. 

The ]»rot,eit' content of Canadian wheat 
averages so much above that of wlieat irom 
ot h(‘r coiintfi(‘s that lhm(‘ .sliould be even 
more ])ric,e preference for tlie (^unniian fanner 
1 han is now obtained, but it is doubt ful whet Inn- 
such rei-ognition will (aiini', so long as chemical 
analysis is not givim definite weight in tln^ 
established standards for wdn'at grading 
Neither United Stati's nor (Viiiadian standards 
give a rocognil-ion to this factor, that results 
in ine.reased njtnrn to the farmer prodneing 
extra fine wheat. 

Proti'in c.ontind ot the wiieat c.onstilutes an 
index of the gluten content in the flour. Flour 
with high glutoii eonterit/ is more nutritious, 
absorbs mon^ waiter, and will make more 
lof^ives of bread ])er barrel. Standards of 
bread making in Canada a-iid the Unned 
Statics have I'eaehed a ]X)int wlu'rt^ bakei’s ]>e.v 
edose attention to the chemie.al content of tlenr 
materials with thh result tdiat they are willing 
to pay premiums for better flours. Whim thi.^ 


was first realized, milhns worn eble to pick 
up odd lots of good rpiality wiicat in a parti- 
cular grade wnthoul paying Tnure than tJie 
ave.rage price for the jiarticidar grade. Now, 
however, tlie situation has changed. A recent 
staleu-eiit in ‘‘Wheat Sliulics’’ is to the etft:!Ct 
that ‘’There are great variations in the 
protein content of wheats of a, gqven grade. 
Consequently, bec'anse of the iiiqiortaiice of 
this factor in inilh rs’ r(‘(piire7nei Is, thcri' is 
commonly a far greater rai'gi^ of prici's for 
wheats of the same grade but ol dillermit 
])rotein content, than between average ])rices 
1 < n- ad jac.e n I grac I es . ' ‘ 

To a gre^t extent the farmer has failed to 
profit by this new ('literion of wh(*at values 
he.cause his wheat is sold almost entirely by 
stamiard grades. The diy land farmer wlio 
produces under conditions of higli cost both 
because of sumnnu’ fallowing and frequent 
lo.^s of cro])s is the 1 armor whose wheat would 
receive* most recognition mi<!er this m^w 
standard. K-f'c.ogmTion of }n'(>tein cmitent as 
a factor in grading wheat will (b> mu<*li to aid 
many of the farmers who are now marginal 
prodneers an<l will also raise t h(‘ general level 
of the (juality of tlu' wlicat produced. In the 
long vui., stanriiu’dization of a tyne wliieh gives 
full credit foi‘ (|UciIi(y benefits lioth 1 he producer 
.uid ('onsmner. 

Fn line with tin* idtui concerning the imjior- 
laiice of emphasizing protinn (‘ontent ‘s another 
-^uggestion pointing out tln‘ advaidagi's of a 
polity of kt oping low gradt* wheats oft' the 
market and using thesi* giadcs for h'ed ])ur- 
poj^es. Not only do low grades have a dis- 
proportionately bi*ansh efte.ct tijion thc‘ market 
i>iit they also ten.d to injure the leputntion of 
1 he region from w'Lich they an* d(»rived. 
Strict mainlenam*e of present sl,andar(tN has 
ironc far to toward qqality prodm^Uon hm 
because of the high quality of om- wheat 
lurther retinennmt ol standards in tettn.s of 
protein e.ontent wnll Ik* f)arl icnla i ly advan- 
tageous to F'anada. 

F^ast year w(‘ called ^atti'nrion («> the pro- 
liability of an incri'asinu wdn'at <-onsnniption 
in the Far East as a risnh of the higher staif- 
dards of living undg’ the new industrial re- 
gime. Figur(‘s tha.t have since become avail- 
able show decreasirg riee consumpiion accom- 
panied by incnKising (hnn,*; nd lor wlieat. 
Oriental tradi* witli Canada is irureasing at 
a surprising rate. In the y<'ar (Uiding in April, 
1926, C*anadian exports to China had a value 
of $25,7 17, OCX) couqiaif'd with 5§(),5r)7,000 in 
the previous year and (‘xports to Japan had a 
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vahio of {||v^6,821,(X)() as r,oriijmre<i witli 
$21,748,000 for 1935. N(‘arly lialf of Iho 
value of these e3£rj)ov1s was vvlxatt aixl t his would 
seem to indicate a biiyirit^ j)ower wdiieij will, 
in those countries, (Uia]>lc tlieiii to purchase 
wheal even at the [wiees preva-ilijig during 
the past year, li is hard lo e>stimate tlio 
possible demand from this (piarter in case 
there were a world surplus wit li corres pondiji" 
price reductions. Receiilly .laj»an has placed 
a high tariff on wheal that may tend to cut 
down those, im])orts, but a Ia.rg<' proportion 
of the wheat mif)orted by Japan is ground 
and exported to the Asiatic markid so that no 
substantial d('crease iTi demand ^ from this 
quarter is to be anticijiaRxl. 

fn contrast with this favourable* news con- 
cerning increasing demand tni(- must also note 
a tendency toward increased production. An 
average w'orld prodnetion (.>f 3,500 million 
bushels in tlu‘ years 1920-24 Jiiust be com- 
pared with the 3,700 million bushel average 
in ih(‘ years 1900-1913. Ajipanmtly this 
(‘omparisou is quite* favourable but in these 
figures Russia is credit (‘d wdth an average 
pre-war production (d 760 uiillion busluds. 
The south(‘rn hotnispliere shovws a [00 million 
bushel increase most of w hich comes from the 
Argentine ; the United States and Canada 
each show a 150 million bushel inereas(* and 


production in Europe — oat- Russia, has in- 
t-reased by 3(K) million bushels. Yet the 
actual pi‘odu(d/ion iu Russia/ shows an interest- 
ing trend, 1921 - -205 million bushels, 1922 — 
242 million busliels, 1 923-— 330 million bushels, 
1924—331 million bushels and 1925—577 
million busluds. These figures together with 
the news concerning the introduction of 
jnodcrji agricultural macdi incry seem to indi- 
cate tlial it will not be long before Russia 
attains pre-war production levels. For some 
time to conu* there will be a question as to 
wdiat proportioii of the Russian crop can be 
exported. It seems, tpiite evident that the 
pr^asant will eonsiinu* a largcu’ [iroportion of 
the croj) than he was ])ennitt(x{ to consume 
under the old regime. How^ niucdi this may 
moan in ndatinn to w lu'at eonsmiiption remains 
lo he seen. 

The balane.e ol demand and siqiply in wdieat 
is something that is very nicely adjusted and 
no sucli im])ortan( I’ar'tors as tJie ])o.ssibi]it ies 
of Russia and 8ib(‘ria must Ik* loft out of the 
[)ic*t.ur<-. but there s(‘em.s to be an almost 
equa.lly gn'at possibility that demand in 
Russia and in the Far East may kt'(‘p abreast 
of increased prodiic.tion in tin' quarters men- 
tioned. If t]ii« is true, no gr(*at ove?*suj)ply 
is TO be looked for, except in tliose years wdien 
larg(» crops are har ve.st(*(i llirongliont Mk* world. 


Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition. 

India Installs 


Phlhdelphia, 2lst Jimf', 1926. — All of the 
luxuriant growdh which cliarai't prizes the dense 
forests of India will be found in the jungle 
wdiieli is now '"growfing” in one section of the 
India Building at ihe Sescjui-Cetilennial Inter- 
national Ex]K)sition ii‘i Pliilad<*lphia. 

Seductive paths and winding trails ' will 
tlire.ad the labyrinth which will lx* filled witli 
palms, vines, shrnbb(*ry and exotic flowers 
peculiar to India. 

Many small animals and birds native to the 
Oriental (Hiuntry will inhabit the jungle and 
a python sixteen leet long will be captive there. 
Stuffed examples of tigers, leopards and other 
large species may also be found. 

The entrance to the spot will be through a 
great sculptural arch, now being completed, 
and the maze wfill terminate in a glowing sun- 
set scene. 

The idea of the jungle originated with the 
Indian authorities only last week, and it is 


expected that within ten days it will be ready 
for the exjdoration of Sosqiii visitors. 

New York’s Sesqui Bxtildinc*. 

Governor Alfri'd E. Smith, of New^ York, 
dedicated the replica ol Washington's Head- 
quarters at Newburg-on-Mie-Hudson on the 
grounds of the Exposition last week. The 
building is om; of the two which tlie State is 
erecting for the Exjiosition. 

“I am pleased with the progress of the 
buildings and with the location w'hich New 
Yoik has c-hosen on the grounds, ” tlie Governor 
said. “It is my hope that the 11,000,000 
citizeiLs of New York State will visit the Ex- 
position some time before December 1.” 

Those in the e<*remonial party aside from 
Governor Smith and Maysor Kendrick consisted 
of Mrs. Alfred E. Smith ; Major and Mrs. 
John A. Warner, the latter the former Miss 
Emily Smith ; Miss Kat herine Smith, daughters 
of the Governor ; Mrs. W. F. Kenny ; Mrs. 
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Carl Espy; General Franklin W. Warner 
Adjutant-GeJieral of New York ; Major- 
General Willian^ M. Haskell ; Brigadier- 
General (xeorge R. Dyer, and W. M. English 
WomExn’s Gymnastic Meet. 

The first national women’s ehainpioiisliip 
gyninastie meet in the United Statics will he 
held in Philadelpliiil, June 25, und<‘r tliediree 
tion of th(^ Exposition. The evenl.s will he 
held in e,oim<'e-tiori with flic national men's 
A. A. U. gyrnnastie eham])ions]iij)s, in wliieh a 
team of (Jennans will eonijate. June 25 aviII 
be a busy night ius the 8esqui-(V*idennial 
amalmir boxing tourney will (>p(m tliat night. 

South Carolina To*(.b^LEBRATP^ Battle. 

The Ses pni-Centennial of tiie Battle of Fort 
.Moidtrie in South (Widina. to f>e eideliratial 
uw .June 28 thiougliout t he Si atf‘ in eonuneino- 
ration of the saving of tlie ('arolinas fm- 1 h<' 
Ujiion. is in liarniony witli the Exj/ositum. 

The fort ol green palnxdto logs. outsi<{e ol 
Clnirleston. South Carolina, wliose soft \v<#od 
1 h(‘ solid siiot of the British fl<‘et was nna-bh' 
to bat tin down in 1775, is a symbol o( tlie 
integrity wliieh tin' eiunny was nnaUh' to bre^ik. 
and w'hie.h en(*,ourag(‘d tin forties of (irovevn- 
inent ^t^llggling lor existenct‘ in Bhiladeijdiia. 

The ])atlh\ fought less than a wei'k ]>efoie 
tlie pioelamation of thc‘ Declaration of Inde- 
pondeiKie, marked the British failure at 
C*hari(‘ston, a.nd will be recalled with special 
eenmionies this yc'ar wJiieh designates the one 
and ou<‘-haIf century mark of American Iree- 
dom. 

Th(‘ Washington laght Infantry of Cha.rh*s- 
ton. famous histone, command and a member 
of the CVmtonnial Li'gion. will tak<^ jiart in tin* 
observance, fresh •from the history -makn.g 
Flag Day I'elcbration lield in (bslication of the 
Sesqni-Cent,«mnial Exposition in rhilade]])hia. 

Tlie Cidebrat ion of June 28, 1920, as the 
wdnniiig of the Battle of Foit Moultrie in the 
Carolinas. will bo rellectod throughout the 
thirteen original states as a fittijig m(*monal 
to a day vital in American annals. 

Children’s Theatre Features. 

A children's theatre, modelled after tin 
famous Little^ Outdoor Theatre in the Lux- 
emburg Gardens in Paris, oce.iipic's the e(>]>v 
of Washington’s stables in Higli Street on the 
grounds of the Exposition, A <*ommit1ee ol 
the Art Alliauc'c, ninhu* the direction of Miss 
Clara Woodward, will be in charge. 

The building follow'S tln‘ outline of the 
original stable at Tarrytown, where Washington 
kept his twelve horses and coaches. 

The small auditorium is finished in rustic 
4 


fashion. Around the sides arc seats for 
})areiits and there are ae<5onui\odations for 75 
ehiidven. * 

Pupet shows, dramatn, p« rioi malices jmt 
on by public schools, movies and stoiw telling 
constitute the programs, wlmh are brief and 
will be rej)(*ate(l at lVe(pieot inle7'v<d.s. 

Other attrai'tions very reef t lir* ehddreirs 
theatre inelnde a huge doll heuse n pleti* with 
the littmgs of a growm-njds abode, and, an 
original covtuvd wagon in the stabli* shed, 
which once was used in crossing the jihims. 

Thf* use of stables for ilie pcud'oinuuK'es of 
itinerant jdayers m tiu* oldmi days will be 
ex<?mplifie<{ in tins modern barn-storming ' 
of the Washington stabit' in High 8tr(‘et. 

Larokst Locomotive Exhibit. 

The largest and most })Oweif(d electric 
locomotive m tie* w<»r}d lias be/m instaJled for 
exhiV)ition in tie* Palate of 'Ih'ansportation. 

Built by the General Eieel ne (Viinpany 
for the (’Ineago. Mihvaulvce ik SI. Paul Railway 
to haul its 01vm]MaT* ami other Pliioago-S/aittl/' 
trains throng h tin' Hoekv MoinHa-ins aaid the 
(!as(^ad(‘ Monntams, the giant locomotive hdt 
Tai'.onai. Washinglon, a. nioi.th a.go on a jonr- 
m‘y <)l 3<K)() mdes <o leacfi lhida.d(d]»liia. Be- 
eause of its innu/mse si// if" was nee(‘ssaa'y to 
uiuk(* several (hnonrs to n aa h l*hi)a,de}})lua, as 
movement unchu’ briiSges ami ihrough tuiiiuls 
on the direct route VNas un]jossib]t‘. 

Tlie loe-omotivc* is known as tin* bi-polar 
gearh'ss type and opc^ratc"^’ from an c/vcuhead 
trolley. It is seventy-six feed in length 
and has t went y-lour di iving w heels Twadve 
motors plai'dl direct ly on ijie dining axle 
jiropel the* monster, d'he cab is in the centre. 

George V. Linc'oln, Pli i la, c i el ph ir.. repivsmi- 
tative ol the (Miiiugo, Milwankc'c' St. Paul 
Railway, and Frank »1. Newell, travelling 
passenger agent, who superintended the instal- 
lation of the exhibit, dei'lared that hy utilizing 
the natnia! re, somc.es of tin* inotmtains, the 
use of elect ricuil emn’gv ereaied by \vat( r power 
has brought about r, saving to tl>/‘ railroad of 
265,000 tons of (‘.oal ami more ihan 55.000,000 
gallons of fm*! oil annna-lly. 

Special (‘ntranci* and exit platforms enable 
visitors to ilie Sesqni to pa.^s licmi om* mini of 
the locornotivi* 1o^ tlie oilier to obsmvc the 
details of eonstrmlion ami operation. 

Evolution of Me.n : A Paoeant. 

The evolution of human freedom, from 
prehistoric times to the present day, will be 
depicted in a colossal speeta/h* in thirty 
tableaux at the Municipal fttadium in the 
grounds of the Exposition, now' Ix'ing held in 

JT 
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Philadoipbia. The proluct ioi), ‘‘Fveuilom/’ 
will hiivu its lirsi pM'fornKUK'c* <>n Saturday 
evening, July 3. Tlu‘ six't i ;».(■!( i. tlu‘ gn'ido^t 
(‘V(‘r a(1(‘i)jj>UH{ 'on any s<-;uj;o in ihn world. 

The huge show liu,s boon prod need ;mu 1 will 
be managed by lb H. Ihii nsjthn Im mor dire'-,,! oi - 
general of the New York Hi])|)odroine. 
soeuario is by AVillnnn W. M;dos. 'idie pro- 
duotion is m thiriy tableaux iiinl will be slusjed 
upon a sjieeialiy-const n-H^t(*d stiige 2t>0 feed by 
30(t feet', witli a. pms<;eidui!i ar< li 135 f(Md widt* 
and forty-live le<>l liigh, an(« tlaado'd u ith 
towers of fMpuil h(‘i;jlit (or tlu' lioiiMug oi the 
eieetrieal etpdpmeni 

Jkginriing wit li prelii.vtoi ;e (inu‘.s. the gj(»wth 
of fro(‘dom will be l7'a.e‘*d in the days oi Egypt. 
Greece* and Itoine. tiirougli tlie Middle AgM*s, 
tin* Reformadon, t !ie Eliza, bet ban Era. the 
Frene.li Re volution.' ai'd t,|K‘ Napoh'onie Era 
to the Vje.toiia.ii A^’e. Tlu* seeond half of 
the prodiietion will eoniinenKnate, (lie birth 
of AiiK'Tiean frecMhmi. eel(*brat<‘d in tiie S(.s<pn- 
Gentennial with a diraiiial iza.tj(»n of the Anien- 


can Revolution, begiunmg with the Boston 
Tea Party, and ending with* tlu^ <‘apituIatiori 
of Cormvallis at Yorkiown and the (*stablish- 
nnml of tin* new Republic rvitJi tlu inauguration 
of Washington. The finale will b<^ a great 
( ableand' 1'iie (h)Id(‘n Edv of Peae.e,” witli 
(‘lectriea) eib^ets never before attempted and 
h(‘re possible only bee.aust'* of the magniiude 
of the presentation. 

A ptu'forinanee of “Free(it>n)" wdl require 
the .MTviees of more tliaii 5,000 persons, more 
Ilian 200 hoise,s, a ln‘rd ol earnels, a troo]) of 
elephants and other animals. Tin* performers 
will imdudr movi* than 100 ])rinei])iils- singers, 
solo dancers. (‘iiU'rtainers aixl actors ol all 
(l(*se.i iptions - -a great chorus, a ballet cot])s, 
a regiment of soldit'rs. a large di'taeliment of 
sailors and marines, an oi’chestra of J25 jneees, 
a swaim (d‘ ''(‘Xtra [leople" and a small 
army td' higld y-s])ee.jahz(‘d 1 hoatiical workers-- 
e.hjctneians. property men, vseene-shifters, 
wardrolx* (‘nqOoyees and tlie like. More* than 
25,000 (•ostnm(‘s will be rerpiirerl. 


Indian Economic Notes. 


The Seventh Inier‘na,tiona,l Exliibition ;d‘ 
Rubber, other Tropical Products and Alli^sl 
Jndustri(‘s wMl be held in lAan.s between the 
21st January a, ml Otii February 1027. Tlie 
Exhibition has the olfieia,! siipjort a.nd a-etive 
collaboration of not only tin* French Iruln.st.rial 
Organizat-ions but also ol ot her Governments. 
The Indian Governm(‘nt, how'ev(*r, does not 
propose officially U) partieijiate in the Exhibi- 
tion. Si<io by sule the Exhibition tlnue will be 
Internat ional Gor. feri'm-es, sei< ntifie and t(*c]ini- 
cal, nil. (hiring ( he. Ex[iil»iti(m. Those wdio 
are interest'd rn t he Exhiini ion ea.n obtain 
any furtlier information they veqnii'e from tin* 
Gonsnl-Gem'i'al for* Fi‘a,iH'e at (Jalciitta. 

UKSTEdCTlON OF WlLT> AxIMALS. 

T)m‘ing the yr'.ir 1525, I,3d1 persoi's wen* 
killed liy wild animals a, ml snakes in tlie 
Bombay Presitlr'in-v. ()| t Ik'm*, sna-kes alom* 
rcBjionsibh* foi J,325, as ('onqiared with 
1,124. in the pii vdons yea.r. Tin* Inghc.st mnn- 
ber of deaths on account of Miakelule was 
recorded in Ratnaeiji. namely 258 )K*rsons : 
next in oidm- comes Tirana wdlli I7J deaths; 
Thar Parkar 95 ; find Larkana 80. The total 
number of wild animals destroyed Avas 0.905, 
as compared wdlh 6.190 in the pi’<.‘viouB year ; 
while the number of snakes wars 22,078, as 
against 23,383 in the previous year. Ratnagiri 


wxis respoiisible for tire destruction of 9,234 
snak<*s ; lllnM.g.s 1.236 ; Thar Thirkar 4,513 
and Sukkiir 1772. In all 61 tigers were de- 
.st.voyc(l dmlng the yeai', Kanara alone Ix'ing 
responsible for 31. 

Thavancore Match Factory. 

A (M)rre.s]K>n(lent writes under date 26l.h 
June -It was rather a drsa]>])oin(ing news to 
the public at^ large that the Malabai' Match 
Manufactur’ing (Vnnpany at, Mudikkal had to 
cease works, though t(‘inporaril y, on the di.s- 
< overy of the faet that eatta is not so lit, foi‘ 
match sticks as was originally intended. TIk' 
(V>mji;my is, m‘vertheless, active in its experi- 
mental opera! i(, ns. The ])r’<*s(‘nt idea .seems 
to b(* lo try witli sonn* light woorls srnii as 
ehivoo, ]mnna.. etc. Tin* factory will, no 
doubt, rer^omnu'iK^c works ere long. 

IxNJiUSTRIAL EnTERPRJZE IN INDIA. 

That tlie ])rospects of industrial enter]>rize 
an* improving in India is indicated by tin? 
steadily growing number ot conijianii's regi.s- 
teri'd, and tin*, increasing amount of capital 
invested tliei’ein. In 1925-26, 473 <*.om panics 
wei'c registered, v\ith an authorized capital 
of Rs. 30 crores, a.gain,st 411 companies with 
an authorized capital of Rs. 21 crores in 1924 - 
^5. Anotij(*r test of improvement is the de- 
crease in tlu* number of eomjmnies that went 
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into liquidation. In 1924:-25 .such loinpanic*.^ 
numbered 502, witJi an authorized capital of 
Ee. 59 crore.s, whereas in 1925-26 the 7i umber 
was 473, with an authorized capital of Rs. 35 
crore.s. Even in the cotton indirstry, wliich 
is admittedly in a <lepre,s.sevl <;onditiom there 
were 13 new mills during the year. In joint- 
.stock enterprise .Bernal lar out-stri])pcd Bom- 
bay during th(^ year. The authorized c.ajiilal 
of the companies regi, stored in Bengal in 1921-25 
was a little less than Rs. 5 crore.s, while thii.t of 
Bombay was Rs. 8^ crore.s. But in 1925-26 
tlic Bengal tigures advanced to Rs. 16 crores 
while Bombay '.s remained ]>raetically tlie .sane 
This is (evidently dm; tf) the ])hinting ei^lei- 
jU'izc, wdiiiih'i’cceived an extraordinary impel us 
during th(‘ jieriod. It. will be rcmembcns} 
that Indian joint -stoc'.k ciitcrprize <*njoy(‘tl a 
booln in tin* years 1919-21, and tlnm caim^ tin- 
crash. A noticeable feature in conm'ction 
with the imjirovemenl now reeor<led is tin* 
low amount. ol average (*aj)ital of eac h com- 
pany. In tin' ])re-ww year tin* average 
amount of c.ijhtjd of each conipaiiy icgisten'd 
w’us about Rs. 19 lakhs. This rose to Its. 29 
lakhs in 1919-20. but in sin'ceeding years began 
to go down until in 1924-25 it was <»nly Rs 5 
lakhs. In 1925-26 this average incri'uscd to 
about Rs. 6-2 lakhs. 

I i ACTv J U Y R ECL A AI A 'CTON S C 1 1 EM \ . 

On the 19th May JasI tlie (Toverniinmt of 
India announced their <i<‘(;ision. witji the 
approval of tin* Be<‘.retaiy of Slate, to appoint 
a Committee of Empiir} in coniu'elion with 
the. Baek Bay Reclamation ScJicinc. and added 
that the ^personnel of the Committi’**, ainl tin* 
terms (d ndercnce w^ould be aniioum cel lat(‘r. 
The Coinmitti*e lias n#>w bt‘en eon.'-t >1 utisl. am; 
will consist of tin* follow mg :• -(.7/am/a/n. 
Sir Grimwood Mears. (fliief Justice*. Allaliahad 
High Court, il/cndim.- Sir 1\I. Visvi*s\aia va, 
K.C.IK, D.Sc., M.T.C.E., Sir Fiederick TIioma.N 
Ho]jkinson k.b.e., m.i.o.e.. and j\lr S. B 
Billimoria, m.ii.e. Tlie Secieiarv wiM be i\lr. 
R. B. Ewbaiik. C.l E., Ikxs tiie teim,- (d’ 
reference to tlie Comnnt.lee aio as foMlow.-. : 
Firstly, to einpiiri' into the lii^ion of the 
inc.eptioii and (‘ondind of tie* Ba(*k Bay Recla- 
mation Sclnune ; secoifidhj. to make rccom 
mendations as regar<ls futiin* opcialions. The 
Committee wdll m(*(‘t in Bomliay on Monday. 
2n<l August, 1926. 

In April the IJombay Govern iiient ; jipomled 
a, c.ommiitee of engineers to chef k and reci-e 
the estimates on v hich the tables in the second 
ad interim report of the Advisory Committee 
were based. Rstimates of tin* expenditure 


necesbary for the cx<n uinm ol ihc wiioic oj,* of 
any part of tin* whnh tin; Committee'' 

now coji.siitntcf] may rcquiie .will be ]>rt pared 
tor it by the Developmcjit la pcntmcht on tin* 
liasis of tlie fi^iiires apj)i'o\(*d by tin committee 
of engineers. The Hirecua- cd l}e\c!o])mcnt 
and the Seciadaiy !o Go\eritiMem jn tlie 
IVveiopnnmt Dcpartmint . ttianl meld- 

ings, wlnm (h*sircd, to give such a.(lvice and 
m.t<n Illation as nmy b{‘. iiccessai v n port 

of the Committie will !><* foiwan'cii to the 
thiverrment <f iuitia, wln> have (jecu](>d to 
])Iaco it b(‘,l'orc the Commitltcof Imjuny now 
.set 11 ]). 

AOBKtULTUUAL ExiIlUTTION AT MaDUAS. 

• 

Wo iu>tc in Diycsi No. 46 f)f Un* Aladras 
Ct jiartment of Agrj(*ull me, t he lollowing: — 

1 n ( onj'n_*f‘tion w it h tin ihovim utl Co-opt ra-t ivc 
t'onfer(*m'(‘ held at Madias (Mirmg Easter week 
the Agricultuial ])e])aitm(*nl' gave an (‘xlii- 
}/iinm on a b'g scale 'This was s] socially 
designed foi the beindit lanl educatif)n ot the 
dejf‘gat<*s to the Conferenee ainl laid .stn’iss on 
i h(‘ res(‘circh .sid(* ol the d(*j)art nn'iilal work. 
Kveiy seel ion we-; represenu'd anil a niimb<‘i 
of otilcers w'ere in attemianee to e.\j4ain the 
exhibits. Tlie Director of Aginulmn* liimseli 
^.‘ls also in iegula.i attendanee at tlie exhibition 
and eX])lain(‘d tldiigs to many o( the visitors. 

\ .>mall model d. ’iy wa.^ esttaljj.died ainl t/ln* 
*-tafT of th" Imperial Dairy Expert frern 
Ba.nga-!f*re ga\'e daily demon>t J‘al ions of eh'an 
milking and Initler m.akiiig Messrs Parry 
I’v! Co. Ol Chim'd tin* centre ol the hall wJtii a 
ii:sp]ay of agnenllinal nua’ldnery. and Me.ssis, 
Si.a.w' Walhiee k (^o. displayed sulphate of 
a nnioma. which I hey aie ma.kljig ’pre para-l ions 
(o ])]aee at tie* «l'N))o>al t>f tie* ryots i.'om de]>ots 
«a.ttered aboul lie' ihesidenev In addition 
io (his tin* Madia-^ eM< ojUim's ga.\e ;oi exhi- 
cation of their own. -de-wmg ti.e wm k beinp 
lone in tin* neighbom hood of Madias to help 
and educate tie* iVoi a iliiplovetl meihod,- of 
.lai n uUiiiNo Tie* Exhibi*: eat wa,^ \<i\ l.U'gely 
atiended ami geie'all\ \e)tv'(! a. g’.eat sinee.ss. 

Ti COX ( )^i re K x Qid n v Co .\j ^^\ kt^j'eio. 

Dewan Ikihadii R.dgaehanw has m\(n 
notii'eofa iV'^oliit e n le mo'.id> moN’iiig a.t tie* 
loitheomihg session ol thf A>^^nll.]^ lecoin- 
mending to Ills Kxiel](fie\ lie* Govi'riU)!- 
Ceneial m C'mmctl i iiH In* ma\ h<' ]>}ease<{ to 
.•!]i])voV(' the .Aiaj'hity Id pt.ri ot » In* Indian 
ICeonomii* Empiiix (Vmiinitlce ol .1925 and 
lakf* (‘iirly steps (n) to int lod le «* a, s-Tenn* of 
economii*. survey outlined therein and for the 
purpose In* be flirt licr pliaj-ial to estahlisli a 
central bureau of statistics to re])laoe the 
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prewent attenuated department of statistics; 
(6) to oirciilarize the Provincial Goveninjent’s 
suggesting starting suitable ])rovincial statistic 
cal bureaus to work in (‘ollal>oration oC the 
Central Bureau to make an inunediato begin- 
ning by providing foj- allotment out of CAUitrai 
revenues an initial cost of Rs. 31.87 laklis as 
also substantial portion of Rs. 57.55 lakhs re- 
quired for recurnng expendil un' from the next 
tinaneial year 1927-28 ; (c) to make arrange- 
ments for compiling estimates of income and 
wealth for religions and individuals for tlie pur- 
pose of measuring economic growl h of tlie (ioun- 
try and (r/) to invite Indian Slat{‘sto undertake 
economic surveys on jiurallel lines and to join 
Britisii InUia in (*onniioii organization for 
collection and publication of statistical data 
and results relating to (‘conomie. condition of 
their pt'Ople. The an ides we have published 
in this Jourml will, we hope, provii nsedul 
to those who are to take pad in the del)ate. 

No PROTECTIUM FOR (JOAL INDUSTRY. 

Tint following is n. Resolution [No. 47-T (78), 
dated i[w 17t]i July, 1926] of th(‘ Oovernmeut 
of India in t h(‘ Department oi Commeri'e :~ 
“The report of t h<5 TarilT Board on the (pu'stion 
whetlier a protect ivci duty should be im])osed 
either on all unporli'd coal or on coal im])()rted 
from any particular country ot' count ri<‘s was 
publisiicd lor geimral inhnanation on Friday, 
the 16th July." 

Tlie Government of India a.c‘C('pt tiie una- 
nimous finding of tlie Tariff Board tliat the 
c-ase lor a protcciivo duty on all imported <-oal 
has not been esfablislic<h The facts reported 
by the Tarilf Board show that an additional 
duty on coal imported from South Africa might 
be imposed umier Siiction 8A of tlie Indian 
Taril! Act, 1894, but the Government of India 
accept the (imling of 1 lu* majority of I he Board 
that in present cbcnnistamcs action under 
that section is not advisable. 

Exports of Pto Iron from Bengal in 1925-20. 

The Ropon on the IMaritime Trade of Bengal 
for the official year 1925-26 states Tin* total 
output of the tlirf‘e, principal ])roduceTs amount- 
(‘d to about 863,000 tons. The quantity 
* exported advanced Irom 340,171 to 380,762 
tons, but owing to tlnu^all in prices ruling the 
value deidined from Rs. 216 lakhs to Rs. 175 
lal^hs. Japan’s takings dropped from 171,614 
to 168,188 tons but exports to tlie United 
States of America again iiuueased from 133,165 
to 156,064 tons. 

PtJNjAB Mining Industry. 

The Punjab mining industry is relatively 
unimportant. During recent years it has, 


however, reoeivcjd a gr<*at impetus from two 
sources, states the Punjab Administration 
Report for th(‘ year 1924-25 r firstly, the dis- 
(50 very of mineral oil in large (juant-ities in the 
Aitoek district ; anef. secondly, the introduc- 
tion of Piinjal) coal in the local markets of the 
province. Oil springs had been known for * 
many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other (listricts in the Ihinjab, but the output 
was insignificant until thc^ discovery of the 
Khaiir field which still remains the only place 
where oil lias beim st ruck ; the Wliitehall 
Petroleum Gorporation having this year failed 
to locate oil. though boring oi>erations were 
c.ontiiiiied to a de])tb of o\ei‘ a mile. Previous 
to 1922 the maximum annual output of the 
province w^as attair.cd in 1918 when the War 
rendered import from abroad (5osl]y and diffi- 
cult. Till* output thmi ri'iiched | million 
gallons, but it 5*11 subseituently, and in 1921 
was only .59,000 gallons. But the (*om]>letior) 
of the new road fixnn Katelijang to the oil- 
field at Kl.aur and tin* laying oi a pip(5 line 
from Kiiaur to Rawalpindi enabled Attock 
oil to be put on the market at a reasonable 
j)n(5e. (fwing to this opi^ning u]) of tin* oil 
dislrut the outjuit of oil rose to 1\ nnlJion 
gallons in 1922, and llf million gallons in 
1923, the output for 1921 being jjra(*ti(5ally Ili(‘ 
same (11.1 million gallons). TIk? revenue 
from mines in creased frinn about Rs. 1 lakh in 
1921-22 to Rs. 14 lakhs in 1922-23 and nearly 
Rs. 2 lakhs in (9*23, llie slight d<‘eline in 1924 
to Rs. 1 .7 lakhs being mainly due to delays 
in cel l am payments 

The coal out'jiut was only 77,(KH> tons, a 
slight inerease on last year (62,0(X> tons). 
Goiu])ared with the total Indian output of 
over 18 million tons this amount is insignifutant, 
bill tlie possibilities of development seem 
great( 0 ‘ wIk'h onco adequate c.ommunicatiotis 
are providiid. Tlie salt industry is more 
important. In the Punjab rock salt from the 
Balt Range and Kalabagli mines is manu- 
factured by Governmcnl agency under the 
control of the Nortliern India Salt Department, 
a branch of the Uonimeree and industry 
T)(‘]>artment of the Government of India. The 
outjiut rose from ll4,(Xi0 tons in 1923-24 to 
160,000 tons in 1924-25, the increase feeing 
mainly due to the reduction in duty from 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 1-4 per maiind. 

Indian Taxation Committee. 

The report of the Indian Taxation Com- 
mitee devotes twenty-six pages to a review 
of the policy of restricting the consumption 
of liquor and drugs in India. Amongst other 
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things reference is niatle to the place whirli 
excis:o revenue will occupy in the future finances 
of the (iountry. Twenty-two crores of ru|X‘e.s 
or 14 ptjr cent of the tax revenue of India (in 
Bihar and Orissa 40 jier c^nt) will hn.ve to he 
found. And Iht' to enfi>ree the law aiMi 
to deal with tliose wlio break it at. h‘ast an 
addit ional 4 }xt cent|of the whole of t he. preseiit 
tax rcv(‘nues of the eountry. The Oommitt<‘e 
refers to tin* United States of America when* 
the <;ost of practical prohibition in a fu-eventa- 
tive service was in 1923. 13| < rores of rujxies 
with senteiK'cs on breakers of the Jaw amount- 
ing to 2.78J years, and eas(‘s of law infringe- 
ment accumulated t}ia> wdl take 50 years to 
try ! The*eost to India of the first stage ol 
prohibition is given as tive erores of ruynx's, 
and the Oommittee further note that a con- 
tiAuanee of the polic\ "will invoi\H'. the ex 
ploitation of <‘vej‘y alt<u*nat iv<* source of 
possilde revtmiK' 

(^0-OrKHATUn\ AND (^APITAUSTK; i^UTNCUPLES. 

Mr. Wolff has something vm-y instriu-tive 
to say on the, dengc'r ol the spreail of eapitali.'^tje 
]»rinciples m the co-ojierative movement, lie 
writ«‘s t.o Th(’ Bertfjal Co opera liva J o'Ur Hal: 

As regards your owm province I am greatly 
plcase<l to read of the spreiui of (-o-opcwative 
Irrigation. But to be. quite frank I am jiisl 
a little alarmed at your rejoicing ov<‘i- the 
s])read of capitalist i<‘ principles in your eo- 
operative movement. You rejoice over the 
r<^cci])t of sidisUintial (hqjosits from Mahajans 
amf other capitalists and of tlic* ])ra<*tice spread- 
ing of taking attac, liable security as jiledgcd 
in the plac.i* of character. Bui it is llu? power 
of leiHliag on the security of character and 
the promise of successful entcrpriz(' that 
{•institute the merit ami the strength of 
co-o])erative banking. The substantial de- 
posits made by Maliajans should lx‘, veiv 
wele>oni(‘, hut tJiey ar<‘ withdrawable thnlt 
deposds made by membei’s and father folk mak^' 
‘goo<l, lying money.’ which is in practice found 
not to bo readily withdiawm. Look at the 
many millions of money Inindli'd by our Co- 
operative. Wholesale. Jikvcieties. Thai is for, for 
the most part, simjih' deposit moiH'V. Readily 
Attachable sc<mrity also frequently declines 
in value, more particularly secuj*i1y in 
land. Many Co-operative Societies liav(‘ 
, lost heavily by l(;nding fiy preference upon 
it. You must have some loans lent on real 
security, indudiiig mortgages. But these*, in- 
vestments ought to be kept within limits. ! 
am very oiiriotis to see bow you will in India 
solve the problem of mortgage borrowing. 


Your land system ])res('nts ])arti(mlar dilfi- 
(uilties. They seem grappling w i1 h the que.stion 
more or less in all jiromises. For housings 
purposes you innst needs hav<’*rmaneial sup])ort 
from outside, whether Irom (h.vennneiit or 
from other bodH‘s. Ordinary land rnortgagi^ 
<redit you could deal wilh imhqxniienlly. 

Department of Industries. Bombay. 

Jn view- of 1h(‘ reorganization of the l>e})art- 
nient of Industries the OoveTiiinent of Bombay 
(Transferred Dejiartmonts) have apjiointed a 
Committee r (Jiisisting of i he following mmnbers 
lo consider tlie future development of the 
Dej)artment : -Mr. (’. C, Freke, i.c s. {Chair- 
man) ; 8ir N. N. Wadia, k.h.e, ci.e. ; Mr. 
J. Addyfnan ; Mr. Lalji xSaranji ; Khan 
Salad) A. Mansiiri ; Khan Bahadur D. B. 

Cooper : llonouraMe Mr. Manmohandas Rainji 
(representing Indian Merchanls' Chamber), 
Mr. ,1. R. Abererombif' (rtq)r(vsentijig the Cihani- 
ber of (bmmerci'. Bombay). Mr. A. II. 

Dvacuj) will act as Secretary to the Committee. 

The (V)mmitt(*(‘ are asked to rejiort on the 
following points: (1) Th(‘ pvi'sent functions 
and w'orking of the Industries I)e])artment 
and the ac'tivdties w’hi<ii the Departuuuit 
should underlakf' in the inture. (2) The, 

qiiali heat ions ainl ]my ol the future ]>ersonmd 
of the Dtqiarl immt imbuling the ap]>ointment 
of Dina.lor. neiessary to secure a suitable 
staff. (3) W^hetluo’ in view of <he pr<‘sent 
finaneial situation of the llf^verrment of 

Bombay any e.ytm'sion of its activities in the 
immediate' future is possible'. (4) Wliether 
Stale-aid te) Iiulnstiie.s is de*sii‘a.b]e^ and if,se>tu 
w’hat class ol industries it should be' e^xtended. 
Tlie*. (bmniitte.e vvill me‘(*t in Bombay. The 
date and ]>la(*<' of nuK'tjng wdl be fixe^d by the 
Chairman. 

Quebec Timber. 

The "record ’ figure, of 1 ,500, 000, (XX) ft. is 
given as the advanete estimate of the ]92t5-26 
<*ut of timber by the officials of the Depart- 
ments of Lands and Forests of Qtiebec. Indi- 
cations arc that the season will be' one of the 
most, active, at least as far as pu]])-\vood is 
ooneerned, for many years past. The^ figeiires 
given are inter jireted as moaning that tliere 
is an increase* of one -third ove’r the averagg 
cutting out in the last ten yca^^^ and some 
250,000.000 ft. more t han w hat was efti mated 
to be tb(^ average for the 1920-30 period. 
Reports received in Quebec show that there 
are already 3,500 lumber ca.mj)s operating 
throughout the province. 



Topics in the Journals. 

Preferential Tariffs of the British Empire. 


On tho special n*quost of llie Publishing 
CV)niiiuttec of Industrial Cauaduy Mr. Bristol, 
Manager, Tarifl Department, (J.M.A., has 
written a very instriK'-tivi' and <;oniprehensive 
article on the pnderimtial tariffs of the British 
Empire and what rlie British Dominions and 
Colonies have to off<*r Canada in the way of 
preferential market. It is an article worth 
careful study as it enaliles us to know what 
exactly ]>iidereutia! tariffs and pndcu-ential 
tariffs of the British Empire in pariicniar 
intian. Tfie article brings out viyiilly ami 
c,oin*isely tJie ])regnaut possibilities of develop' 
ing trade within tJie confines of tlie BritisJi 
Empire through preferential tariffs. British 
subjects everywher(‘ will gladly lend their 
.sup])ort to all practi<‘ai policies ihiU tend to 
harmonize and closely knit tiio ties of the 
Empire. Foremost amongst them is the 
develojiinent of trade between the various 
('•ountries that constitute the British Eiujiire in 
[Reference to alien n.:.ti<;i)s. Incidcnitaliy it 
runs very ( ios(' to tliat fmelaineiitaJ ])o]i( y of 
giving lirst (dioiec to “Home productions*’. 
The general trend of policy of every lndu^•trial 
nation in the world tuovos towards ])ro1t.stion 
of “Home " indnsiiic's and tariff l)arg<M.inIng 
with other count lies «i..s the mo.st lavonj<‘d 
nat.ion <re<itim‘nt with regard to Iko* prmci[»al 
exjiorts. How this gc.in^ral policy afftn-is the 
British Enipiu* is an iiit( r«‘,s1 ing tiling to ob- 
seJ’ve, wlien we study th(‘ tni'iiis of tin* countries 
and eoloiin’s of ( fu' British Empire. 

The raising of tarjff walls round the industries of 
Great Britain and l)(/rninioiis have born nminly 
actuated by tbe motive of proU'ctiiig ami t xpaiiding 
the local iiidustri(‘s aprainst tlu* aggression fnreign 
coui]>etitors. 

As manufacturing re(juired articles in the colonies 
are still in the embryo state, they only levy a tax on 
necessary imported goods for the exjilieit }>ur)>()se 
of Tovonue. Preferences are extcndeil to articles of 
th(*< British JEmpire in United Kingdom and Dominions 
except India and Newfoundland. In the eases of 
Australia an<l New Zi'nland, the sti]uilation tor pre- 
ferential treatments is that of ttu‘ luebiry or 

works cost of goods shall be British labour or material. 

There is no uniformity in the tariff policies of the 
various British countr es but on the following point 
they are almost concurrent, that is, if a tariff concession 
is offered to a foreign country it is also extended to 
British , cnimtries in ihc saiiu' lino. The deviation 
trom thVs laih' is thi‘ example of Niiwibundland in its 
importation, free of duty, vegetables from Sjiain, 
while shc^ levies duties on thf* same goods from 
Canada. 

In tracing the evolution of the United Kingdom’s 
tariffs policy, the author dwells on its growth from 


levying of taxes on imports for revenue purposes only 
to levying of taxes for safeguarding the local indus- 
tries and the subsequriit improvement of preferential 
treatment to British countries. 

The following (*xtracts from the artick? of Bristol 
wdll give us a rJear idea, of the tariffs of various coun- 
tries of the British Em pirn ; — 

(1) Neivfoiotdhfitd. — '‘Newdoundland extends no 
tariff pnderenees to Uanadjan goods. She does, 
however, extt^nd a 2r)% tariff prefen'iicc to Jamaica, 
that is, her general tariff rates are reduced by J in 
favour of Jamaica.’' 

(2) -“To atlinil goods of British origin 
on tb(' most favourable ’^tonns possible consistent 
with the development of local manufacture,” 

“J’o grant a reasonable measure of preference to 
reciprocating friendly countries. ” 

“All British preferential tariff ratt‘s of Australia 
art* extended to New Zealand and on some articles 
tiven lower rates of duty are giuntt^d. Certain special 
rati*.s are extended tr» 8outh Africa but this list too 
is limited. C'auada is the only cou^^try to which 
Australia extends any tJ fhe rates under the inter* 
mediate tariff’.” 

8ince Ajiril 1, I92r>, goods as a rule must contain 
75% British labour and for material in their factory 
or works cost iii oi*dm’ to qualify for Australian prefer- 
ential tariff troahneiit. 

(3) New Zealand . — “The New Zealand Government 
has adopted a very dofimte policy in favour of British 
goods and, generally speaking, the sentiment in favour 
of Biitish products is exceedingly strong. 

“Thi.s poli(‘y of the Now Zealand people to favtmr 
British goods reflected in the customs tariff rates 
which wliil-st ull'.oding prolcctiou to local manufactur- 
ing uulustri(‘S, set substantively higher rates of duty 
on imports from foreign (toimlnes than apply against 
similar imports f»f Brili.sli jiroducl-ion.” 

(4) /Sotd/i A film. — “A new tariff bdl was leceiilly 
adopted by tlK‘ unions of South Africa. The new 
tariff increiuscMl custom (llltie^ on many linos of articles 
which can be economically mauutactured within tht^ 
union ; and tlie jireftoimtial tjijiff lutcvs in favour of 
British goods worii greatly curtailed. At- pivsont 
preferential tariff rates of duty are granted to the 
United Kingdom undei- abuut 25 items of the tariff, 
to Canada under about. 12 items, to Australia under 
about 4 items and tf^ New Zealand under about 5 
ikuus of the tariff.” In this now tariff' provision is 
miwle for South Africa to enter into bargaining iicrrangc- 
iiieiits with foreign « oimtneR in return for preferred 
markets obtainable m such countries for South African 
products. 

(5) lirllish hidk-H, -“The colomos have 

adopted a preferential tariff’ on goods of British 
Empire origin. Where the colonies impose import 
duties t.ho tariff jmdei’enccs in favour of Empire 
goods range, from ], 4 of the tariff rates, assessed 

on foreign goods.” 

(t>) Irinli, free — ‘‘Sinee the tit'.e state has 
come into iKffng twr) kmdencioB have been noted in 
its tariff fiolicy : lirst, jn’otection for local industries 
and second, no further (‘Xtension of Empire pre* 
feronce.” 

(7) BrUi,sh IndM-~ 'Ln the yoa^>4924 upon tho 
recommendation of tho Indian tariff board, protective 
duties were placed on iron and steel and also on 
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cotton. India doe.s. pot extend tariff profeccuccs to 
any country whatsoever.” 

(8) CeyZoTi.— “No preference in cjvanted to Britisli 
goods.’* 

(9) Straits Settkments . — All articles enter free ol 
duty except liquor and tobacco. 

(10) British East African Colonics , — 'riiesci cobmK^s 
impose duties only for revenue purposes so far. 

(11) British East A frif}^t, — No preference is jj^ranled 
to British goods. Imposition of duties on imported 
articles is solely for roveiiuo. 

Northern and Southern Bhodesw. — “The larills 
are principally for revtuiue purposes. Vrefen^nces 
are extended to Km jure goods ranging from 3% 
fid valorem for revenue i)ur] loses. A predoroiKM^ is 
extended to Kmpirc goo<la amounting to ad 
valorem on iiractically all manufactured articles.” 

(12) (hfprus. — “Tariff principally for revenue [iiU' 
lioses. A prelerenco is exUmded to most Empire 
goods of from to % of the duty.” 

(13) Fiji. — “The tariff is jirineipaliy for revenu<‘ 
purposes. .An Empire preferenee is grant-tMl ol 121^’,^ 
ctd vfllorem on most articles. ” 

(14) Samoa, — “The tariff is ])rmcipally for revenue. 

But an Empire pn^lerence is granted of ad 

val*jtem on most goods.” 

Present-day Ideas of Education. 

\h Aloxander Irvme, tlu^ autlior ol ”Mv 
Lady of tin' ChiuiiM'y Corner.” lias a verv 
moving }i.nd ‘ )gnificji.ut urtioh* ii- 1 lie Teachers' 
World, in vvln^li he tells i>f a icniaikable speeeh 
made ])y a man \vli<i had never made a s])eeeh 
before. It was a-ii utterance' which linger^ in 
the iiK'nimw : - 

'‘About, one hundred an<l lifty students who had 
just ri'ceiveil their degn^i's met for a tinal dinnei, 
before thi'y H<'j>arat<‘d to go into various parts (*f the 
world, probably never to meet again. They had been 
.«o .surfeited With dignilied drivel ilming the lour 
years at college that tli(‘y decided to omit tb<' addres-: 
at ilie tinal 1 unction. 

‘‘Of two hundred juotessoiv. tlien* was one m.in 
whose criticism of college addresses wiis well Iviiowu. 
He had ncxer maih' an ad^ln^ss in Ins hhe, and jt was 
sugge.sted, mor(‘ as a joke than with any serums intent, 
to invite him to deliver llu* address. If they had 
imagined lor a moimmt that he would aeeept the 
invitation he never would have been asked. He 
accepted, however, and the commit te(‘ rleeided to let 
the class grin and )x*ar it. 

“ L HaVK SoiUKTHlM^ TO vSaY.” 

“The dinnei toidi place in one of the v\orhrs greatest 
hotels. Th(' hanqut'ting hall w^as known tar and wide 
for its artistic arrangeiuenls and luxurious furniture 
The young men were dre.ssed m eoiuentional full 
evening dross. Most of iiiem wa-re futun' eafilain 
of industry. During tlu‘ course of the dinner then- 
was a good deal of jokin.g and some H])e<‘ulatir)n about 
the professor’s jiddress. Wla-n the dmiK'r was over, 
the chainiian rajiptHl lor onler, and uitrudueed the 
speaker. 

“'Gentlemen’, he began, 1 never made a s|X''*ch m 
my life, and f don't intend to begin now, I have 
something to say, howev'cr, and in .saying it 1 will 
follow Luther’s three-fold rule : “Stand up straight] 
speak out boldly, and, ait down quickly,” 

“‘We are in one of the famous banqueting halD 
the world. Belshazzar’s hall compared to this was 


a lodging on the thinl-floov bat;l^^«(iS6asd;^j art existed 
111 those days as we see around this room. No such 
viands graced his boaivl. What tlwuc wais, there was 
elegant for that day, but wi. live in another age, an 
age of art, art-craftsmanship, iind luxury. Kroin the 
four (‘omers of the earth came the things on this table. 
Krom the lowest forms of day labour, to the highest 
forms of art, we have around as ,sampl(*s ol at least a 
hundred foims of human work. 

‘‘3’AK1': this ’rAULE-OLOTU.” 

“‘1 take this tablo'cloth, to begin with. It is of 
most cxqiiisilo workmanship. It involveg w'eavmg-- 
In go on farther back— bleach mg, smoothing, design- 
ing. It is a diimask linmi, bi^autiful and most pleasing 
to the eyo. 1 want to ask you a question : Ls tliere 
anyone hero wlio knows troni ])ersonal exjierienct' 
anything about the labour invtdved ? Havi^ any of 
vou ever eon^ribiited any labour to the manuiacture 
of table linen ? T am serious, gentlemen. Tf any of 
you have, T would like him to say^ so.’ There was ab- 
solute .siUmce. 1 understand, then,’ he continued, 
‘that the making of such a thing is beyond your ken. 

‘“Let me draw your atUmtion to the .samples of 
pot.tcjy here. Surely the men and women vvlio 
produce such bcautihil things are artists. What a 
joy it must be for a man to iiold such a thing in his 
hand —com pick* “ and say, “I made it !” Many 
bums of labour arc involved here, also- -the digging 
of clay, the carting, fashioning, iJainting, burning, 
baking and finishing. If tlieiv is a man here who 
1ms ev#‘r touched tlii.-j form of hiliour let him nnswm\ 
No one ! 

‘ ‘’rhere .are sample.s of the most exquisite, and, I 
know, costly, out glass. That, also involves much 
labour and great art. It is a imiqiie industry in 
it'M'lf. T will not detail tie* process ; w'o see th(* re- 
-.mH. but the \arious forms ot laboui involved are 
]naetically unknown to ns. 1 would Ih> rather sui 
prised to find a man amonu y<>n wh<> h:id rver touched 
this mduKtry at uny angl(\ ” 

Notutm. Escvpri) Hts Notiol. 

In his wa\^ he went ov«t the silver, and dwelt 
i-irher lengthily on the subject ol mining and tlu' life 
ol a miner. Nothing {‘sea|K.‘d his nrhict'. He diw' 
.Ptention to the carpet and runs on the lloor, to the 
ourtams ami dra|x‘r\ of the ureat wiiidow.s, to the 
nniml deeoraiion.s. exeentetl bv the givalest living 
imiral painter, ’fhere was a rich fresco an>und the 
He called attention to When he Inn! gom* 
«»rer most of the things m the room be turned again 
to the table. • 

*' ^'riiere are c.ut Howtos ben-,' he said. Most of you 
-pent, some years in the study ol iMdany but 1 don't 
llmik any of you would undertake to icive us a coiu- 
j'k'te clas.sifieat.ion o\ what we m-c and fnjov on the 
table.' There W'as a disposiiion to laugh, luit ht‘ 
Wiped the smile from every tiuc around flit' tabk- by 
(juietly saying, ‘jx-rhaps yon arc to be eorigralulateAl 
Unit you are at an age when a sense ol humour covers 
.1 multitude of sins, but jx-isonally I eaniiot enjoy 
that whieli give.s me jmin* 

“‘I lun a nqu'esentative I'niversil y man, seriously 
asking myself and ymi whcllier the system we call 
ediueation educates ?' ’riit- sileuet' lu-enme ojipivssTvtn 
'Ihi' men were thinking. 

Does ttte IJviseusity Ki>uc\te 'f 
■’Herhaps,’ ho continued. 1 should have put you 
more at ease by tolling yini at the beginning that I 
have never exporkmeod the joy of faHbioniug article's 
with my ow'n hands. Nor anyihing useful for that 
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matter. Hoi» we iftfr, then, a group of men on whom 
a Univci'Hity ha« set its stain]). We produce nothing 
wo eat, w'o could fiot (;voii )t‘nd a hand in making of 
anything we Hee amund us, aiid truth com]Hds mo 
to venture the suggestion that in ninety-nine ea-ses 
out of a hundred th<i ohkd' mnttv(‘ of a college edu<‘ation 
is to eaeafK' actual part icijiat ion in just such work 
as gives or ought to give joy to the worker. 

“‘A timekeo|)er iMU'I'ornis a useful function; so 
doo.s a <‘ash register, hut the function of education is 
nut to turn out tui)eUee]HM’a or cash registers. It 
has been truly said that if ten llacholors (*f Art were 
wrecked in mid-oceau tlu'y <‘Ould not build a ]jontoori 
to save their lives ’ 'rhey would lv‘ equally helpless 
in any critical emergency where practical knowledge 
of the ordinary thing.s arouiul us was inqieiatively 
noceasary. A siaUnncnt of the problem is not a. 
solution, and we do not gain ranch by st atinu: that the 
system is 1<» blame and ive are not. 

“To Kn’tki: My Puotkst. 

“‘You certainly are not to blame. You ao* the 
victims of wdiatever system ve ha\e. I c.annot say 
that I am blameless. I do not lielievc that a smatter- 
ing of languages, of matlieniatics. an<l history is edu- 
cation. r believe the systmii of cramming these 
things lo pass an e’caminatioii Is ]»erniciniLs. So, 
having bi'cn asked tor the first time in my life to make 
an address. 1 made jl an (q)port unity t<» enter my 
protest. 

“'Kdue.ation is to pro part* and equip tor the duties 
and responsibilities uf life- not to turn out industrial 
and eomiuereial bossti.^^, gatlers. timekee})ers, and easji 
registers. I w'onld hardly be justitied m taking up 
your iimt* w’ith the.se obst'rvation^ alone. So, in 
addition, 1 want tt> say tins ; Most of you are tlestined 
to Ix^ ina.sUtrs of men. You will oriraiii'/.e and mobilize 
their labour, yt»u will o\ersee it. 

“‘When you see men around you actually er<*atnig 
beautiful things with tht“ir harnls, 1 vvould likt* ytui to 
ivmember that it was my f»pinion that m tual labour 
in the aits and crafts and industries is an infinitely 
nobler contribution to the bayipiness of mankind than 
clipping coupons aiul living on tlie sweat ot other 
men’s brows. 

“‘It will not < orne in our day, but the world will 
ultimately come l-o understand that the training of 
the mind j.s as necessary as the training of the body- 
Why should it Ik* cun&id(*red an unthinkable tiling 
that a blacksmith or a carpenter should need an edu 
cation ? Why .should college men consider it degrad- 
ing to handle tools ar.il inak<’ useful and beautiful 
things? 

‘“Why should a University fK'rjxduak' .such a 
revolt against Nature in which the man who floes no 
u.geful w'ork at all is considered a gentjeman, and the 
creator of weaJth and beautiful thing shfmld be con- 
sidered low civ«te, in 4^glo.SH.>:on civilization ? 

“ ‘1 want to point out to you that the highest form 
“ of culture and refinement known to mankind was 
ultimately n8Sf>ciatcd with tools and labour. In ord<;r 
to <lo that I must ])rescnt’to you a picture, imagin- 
ative, but in ai'coni with th(‘ finis of history and 
experience. ’ 

Twk Master Bujlder. 

“He pushed his chair bac^k. and .stood few fi'el from 
the table. His face betrayed d<*ep emotion. His 
voicie became wonderfully soft and irrcsistingly appeal- 
ing. The college men had been interested ; they 
were now spellbound. He raised his hand, and went 
through the motione of drawing aside a curtain, 


“TStentlmnen,’ he said, ‘may ,l introduce to you a 
young (Jaljlciin who is a masker builder — Joaus of 
Nazareth ! ' 

“ ft was a weird act. The siloncu* became oppressive. 
As if addre.^Rmg an actual [loi’son of tlosh and blood, 
he continued. 

“‘Master, may 1 ask you, as I asked these young 
men, whether there is anything in this room that you 
could make with your Inwid as other men mak<* 
them ?' 

“Th<»r<‘ \\a.s a p.Mi.si', a t>rief moment or two then 
with the slow' measurenJ stride of an Oriental he went 
to the end of the tabh*. and took the table-cloth in 
his hand, and made bare the comm* and earveil oak 
leg of the great lalile. In that position he looktxi into 
th'‘ faces of the men and .said : ‘The Masku’ says, 
“ \’es, I couhl make the tablij-- 1 am a (larpenter ” 

Silver Position. „ 

aif(/ Fmanci’ states : - - 

'rh^' d(‘cision ot the IkS.A. l:;Jt‘iiate, ropork'd by the 
jucss, approving the IhtniMn Hill, which authoriaes 
Hie 'rreasury to [iiirchose fourteen and a half nullion 
ounces of siKer. at a dollar an ounce, tor tin* purjiose 
of coinage, is interpreUsl as the (‘arnestness of desire 
on the patt ol the goMO'nmont of that cvumipy to 
support siher mining industry. The <le’Cisioii by 
ilsolt IS not ol far-reaching inifuirlance irs its .senti- 
mental elksd, lor the Bill authurues tli<* Treasury to 
]>urehase only 1-t^ million omiees «)[ silver nut. of a 
u’«>tJ<1 pjoflijrtlori of 240 million ounces. Besides, the. 
Bill refers to purchases of silvi*r ol Anioriean origin 
only an<l it is ot a permissixe nature, not mandatory, 
corujx'lling the d'lx'asiny to purchase the same at 
oue(‘. Hecent cable advices slate lhat the* actieii to 
b(‘ taken undo the Bill is pi>sl.[>oM(Ml lor ,si.\“nioiiths. 
A government pnridi.'isc* ol 14 \ million ouiu^cs is not 
an unusually big affair 

Toi a iprelty long tune, the f onsideration of this 
Bill hy tilt* Senate was yiostponed Irom time to thru? 
and it seemed as tlumgh then'; w as no eagerness on the 
part of the Souile lo hurry up the Bill. The fact 
tliat llu' S<‘uat(* lias chosi ri llns time, when thi* Indian 
Currency t'ommmsiou is aboiit to issue its report, is 
not without its purpose. For the past many months, 
.simM* Sterling began (o aq'-^preejate m terms of gold, 
there was a gradual fall in the Sterling jiriee of silver 
111 London, and consequent ly, firiees fell down both in 
India and China in sympathy. In other words, while 
silver price a}»pears to have been weak, as a matter 
of fact, the gold value ol silver has not shown any 
appreciable weakness. A statist leal table published 
elsewhere will clearly bring foi’th ali the salient factors 
regarding the price movenunk of the white metal 
during the last two years. From, the point of view of 
supply, the position is getting healthier. The pro- 
war record year of production was 1912, when the 
W'oild output wa.-: 231,000,000 ounces, and since then, 
with the progress of tbo war, {iroduction was restricted 
until 171,000,000 ounces wore reached in 1921, when 
there* was the civil war in Mexico. Productions in 
1922. 1923, 1924, .and 1925 wore 210,000,000, 
240,000,000, 239,000,000, and 240,000,000 ounces 
resj»«*( lively. Hence, from the point of view of supply 
there is no cause tor anxiety, A f(‘W months ago, 
it WiVJ reporh'd that new mines were discoviircd in 
Sardinia. Then, if at all there is anything to affect 
the future course of .silver prices it must be the demand. 
India and China an) the only important countries 
of the world that use silvm’ for iirincipal currency an4 
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for the past four or llvo years the (rovennnont of India 
bavc not put in thoii^ appearance in ihv‘ silver market. 
Besides an oslimatw of more than .‘{,<><30 million silver 
rupees in actual circulation, Mu' <;»ovt rnment ui 
India have a reserve of 800 millions oi mIvci- ru]>ees 
against note issue. It is very unlikely that tlietlov- 
onimcnt of India will r(‘(piire any lurtlier silvei, at 
any rah' in the near fuiiuH', putting aside' the con- 
sideration of the issues involved by the iveommend- 
ations uf the Carre 0(4^' Commission now sitting. 
According to the Director of the U.S.A. Mint the 
eonsumption of sdver for eurroney purposes ni 11)2I{ 
was 2,‘{J{ million ounces and in 1021 it was oidy 120 
millions, while figures for 192r» are not yet available. 
The large purchii-ses in 192:1 W(*rc mainly on aee«»unl 
of the (lonliiient, IJ.S. and (Jhiiia, for suhsidiary 
coinage, whi'ii there was a (sirni'r, as it were, in g*>ld 
by the F’ederal Reserve Ba^ik. In 1024, (h'rmany 
was the principal buyer, wh<» (amsumod 21 million 
ounces ami cfiiring the last year, although a"taa! 
tignres are not yet. available, it can he sately said that 
thf're was not. any large di'rnand for eoiiiago purposes 
It tttay not he out of place to mention hert' that Uu- 
tri'iid <4 oninion in the w^oiid is in favour oi (Jold 
Srandanl and tlu' abandoinneiil of silver foi [niiicipal 
curn'ticy. The increasing ti'^e of c-urreticy note^, 
(‘Ih'ipu's, and (tthei credit instruments stand in the 
way of ir<’<‘ jairoliases <4 silvi'r for monetary purposes 
In India itself lh<‘ late <4‘ silvei is in th(' balaiiee ami 
in th»‘ ('oiirso of th<' next few wei^ks the ]>o.sitioii will 
he t leii]'. In China, the alisenee of a strong eentral 
government has led to mu(4i hoai-ding and the «ilver 
stoek ill Shanghai is abundant lor hi'r present requirt*- 
jnerits. Signs an* not wanting to show that tin* 
( 'liiiiese art' taking a greatei interi'st in gold tlian 
before 

Silver is iisi'd foi making jewellery, el,(*.. besidi's 
monetary pnr|j(»H(‘s. 'I’lU' world is passing througli 
an economr’ transition, when the relati<»ns between 
capital Mild laliour <ire strained. The general wage 
ea.rnei.s and middle class men, who arc the Urg<*st 
eonsiimcr.s, have not f^ulT\<'i(*nt suving.s t<» invt'st m 
silver. As for llii' as<‘ of '•ilver for pliotography, cl<*., 
1h»' ilepressinn in tr.nie is impn'ssivc. 

India i.s the largest eoiisume.r of sihn'r ami China 
stands only ne.xl. Shipments troni the Ihiiltsl States, 
t^anadu, Mexiet) and Knglaiid to India and China in 
1925 and 1924 weri' as •t’ollow s • 

1925 192t 

million o/,*.’. million ozs. 
India .. ‘ .. U)8.2 

China .. .. .. .”>9, 2 41.7 

During llie last two yi'iirs India alone <*oiisamed a 
liltU* loss than hall ot the world's total production 
Owing to live sueees.sive iavoiinible niiaisoom the 
balance «4 tradi* was always in tavonr of India and 
while the priei's tif import !Uliole.s being eomparaiively 
too high, there w as n large influx of the preeioiis met ah 
in thosi* yeai.s. A ca-reful study of the eomparative 
importance o I othervvi'*e ot both ol these met.als show'' 
that there has been rather an inclination to imporl 
gold than silver The following are the actual tigures : 

1 925 1 924 192:{ 

Lakiis Lakhs Lakhs 

• Rs. Rs. Rs- 

Net imports ot precious 

metals (Private) 81,00 0.*l,90 ,59,0,‘{ 

Net imports ot gol<l (Pri- 
vate) .. 00,8:{ 45,21 39.21 

I^ereentagt* i4 gold to total 

precious metals .. 75.0 70.7 00. 1 
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1925 

1921 

I92:i 


Lakh.s 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Net iiiij>orts of Silver ( Pri - 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

vale) 

2(),2;{* 

1 S,75 

19,S2 

Peivcritago o| silver to total 
precious metals 

25.0 

29.;>> 

;{:{.o 


The above, liguivs wnll clearly show that durirm the 
last three years wink* the p(*r(!entdge <4 gold im[>orfs 
**as lioen increasing tliat of silver has bi'en decreasing. 
'Phe increased demand for gold has Ik'.'h just hke that 
of «4hei* countries, vvhicli wenuith'mptnig a1 stabili- 
zation of the various gold Lxchange^, and India w'as 
.1 keen competitor in the world market. 

Malaria and Agriculture in Bengal, 

'IMierc i.s iin uruele in the Bengal Go-opeml ive 
for July 11)26, about “Malaria and 
Agrioult urt^ in Beiigar’, whicii ttliould ijittTcst 
every agrfinilturist in India. Though it i.s 
vvntttui in iS])eciaI connection witli tin* irrepai^' 
abb; devjistation tliat malaria is subjecting 
Hmigal, similar conditions everywhere in India 
make, the artieh* a ]) 0 ,s,sd)le .solution to c.ombafc 
ilie Jiavoc dom* by anopheJes. 

Tlie .spread of this diseases has laid waste 
laini.s wliieh were fertde .‘i,nd ])TOsperou.s some 
50 years ago m Bengal, tlirougli liigh death 
mortality. Dr. Btmlley, for some time the 
Director of Public*, lleeit h m Bengal, say.s tliat 
a c.Jose assoc.iation is always ])(‘rc(‘ptif)le between 
malaria a.nd agrie.ult ural ('onditions, and that 
whenever this disea.se is ramjiant, it is invariab- 
ly followed by decay of a.gricultare and decline 
in -c.ultivation. In the wonls of Dr. Bentley : ■ 

“The close asaociation Ix'twi'cn malaria and agneul- 
liire iK duo t.o the faot that tlu* relative j)re, valence of 
innlana i.s largely inflneneed by the sanu^ eondnions 
;k <h-tormine (‘it her a good or had luirvi'st. Thus 
two of the laetoi which d( li'riniiu' (lu‘ oiiltnrn <4 
( io]>.s, namely (1) ade([uat(‘ ami siaxsoiial rainfall, and 
(2) liability to .Miriehing inuiidalions wiOi silt bea-rmg 
nver water, also cxc'rt an important inllnonco upon 
malaria, heavy rainfalls and widespread inundation 
.4 the land surfaeo tending t > cheek t>i(‘ breeding 
amqihelo.M mo.‘,quito<‘s, w'lii'reas short ami semity 
jaintall lavoui thi'ir incn'asj*. 

“What is the cause that has brought about tins 
< liange ? Briell> .say.s Dr Hl'idluy, it e’ the want ot 
‘.K ilities for ingrt'ss and (‘civss ot r.iin ami flood water 
which is resjxnisibh' both tvii .i gn ai declim* oi agricul- 
ture and the deti'noralion (4' publn* health that has 
aeeompaniod it." 

fn .^ugg('fiting the ways and me.ins to prevent the 
Inveding of mosquito larvm.hc wriU's m his v'aluahle 
report “Inundation wph lloo(l vvatei- is a most pow'^r- 
hd safeguard against malaria, and it is by jirev’-ont^ 
lOg this that embankments <'au.se malaria. Now 
inundations prevent nndatia owing to .3 ri'iuson.s, firstly 
l> ‘cause flooding r<‘duccs the dangerous *w aU‘r edge’ 
which affords Haltj! cover lor mosquito larv® ; in the 
second place, because owing tt» tie* largo .surlace e\- 
pvised to the rays of the sun. the temperature of the 
water tends to rksi* *^0 as bi In* (‘xcianlmgly uufavour- 
•ible to the life of th(‘ iinopht^le'' iuivai and in the third 
place, because tlu* jihysical and pc(S3ibly chemical 
(‘haroTiter of river water is inimical to anopheles 
Jarvfle,” 
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for presenting the disease spreathng to healthy 
aiid unaffeeted aroaa Dr. Bentley lias got the 1 olio wing 
to say : — 

(») Piohibition *of further embankmont-s. 

(it) Survey of existing eiubaukme*ta and their 
water-ways. 

(in) Survey of river clnmnels and their water- 
courses. 

(ir) The mapping (nit of local spill areas and linos 
of drainage, 

(v) Improvement of existing water-channels. 

(/;i) Examinathui of existing local wator tables. 

In those areas when* malaria has got a steady 
stronghold the way of combating is still more jMU-plex- 
ing and complex. fl(‘ advises direct ottacks on 
malaria. 

(1) Dso of quiiiiiK', 

(2) destruction of the adult insect or larvae, 

(II) obliteration of breeding place by tilling them 
up, 

(t) use of mosquito nets, 

(5) protective clothing or m(‘dicamcnt« whjcli U*nd 
to repid adult mosquito. 

This method of direi't campaign may U* eonsidered 
feasible to small ur(*as. But costly direct action is 
a financial impossibility when faced with the ]iroblein 
of tackling with vast aliooted areas. But Dr. Bentley 
holU,s for the palm of hope, that- is, Bonilication. 

‘*Now' Boiufieation moans the utilization of nv<T 
sill for the fertilization of land and the mitigation of 
niaiaria -that is the improvement by drainages and 
by silt de]KJsit not only <>1 tho agricultural value <>1 
the land treated but also as a rule of the climate of the 
areas dealt with/’ And tluj net result Dr. lieiitley 
says, Will be (1) ‘ lleduetion in (he iiunibrns of the 
local anophelcne earners of malaria ; (2) Ineivase in the 
numlier of the local human population; (II) Increase 
in the prospiTity ol the local human i>opulation. 

Bonilication may be citlier by <lrainag<‘ or by iiri- 
gation. ’’All that is wanted” says he, 'is the genius 
that can devise means for bringing the wah‘r that is 
at present being waste<l to the land that h nou lying 
waste- ” 

The Suez Canal. 

in tlie eoursf of a lengthy arlide in the 
Ntael^-enth Oeidwrif, Mr. H. Muuro h’ox writewl-- 
“Tht-! Suez < ’anal liaa now been in existence for over 
half a ccntuiy. During this time very h'W stiiflies 
have been ma<le of the migrating fauna, but the few 
facts <ionc<.‘ming the ])ast which we have at our dis- 
jiosai tend to show that ’tlie canal population was tio< 
previously so rich as it is to-day. The inhabitants 
were fewer in numliers and less varied, 'fhe marine 
life now present in the (uinal waters did not all rush 
in as soon as the patli was <»pcned m Some 

entered at once but others hesitatcil for many years 
at the two entrances befom deciding to make the 
journey. A very good instance of this is furnished 
by a certain kind of swimming crab. This crustacean 
is calletl a gwimming crab because instead of always 
creeping the bottom, as ihost crabs do, it ha.*? .some 
of its legs flattened as padilhw with which to swim. 
The crab is a ‘staple arti<ie of food in Egypt; conse- 
quently it is an easy matter to lind out at what places 
on the coast it occui's in numliers and whore it is caught 
for sale. Now, before the canal existed Suez was the 
only place on the Egyptian coasts at which this crab 
was found, and for twenty yoaiw after the construction 
of canal it was still known only Suez. It 
hod not yet enlcrtd the canal, Then it suddenly 


took the plunge. In 1 889 these crabs were first caught 
in the Bitter Lak(‘s. Year by year after this they 
were taken further and further to the north, until in 
ltS98, they had njached Poid. Said. To-day these 
(srabs are engaged in marching, or rather swimming, 
to right and to left annind the Meditcrianean co.asts. 
Th(‘y are not only taken at Port Said for sale in the 
market, bni also at Akixandria to the west and at 
Haifa in Palestine to the eaiyi. Thus these crabs find 
tJio w'atcrs both of the Bitter ijakes and of the Mediter- 
ran«*an quite (smgtmial. Yet they hesitated a long 
time befon* decklmg t,o invade the canal. 

The R BA sox. " 

To wbat was this hesitation due ? There an* two 
possible cx])laiiatioris. The canal, as originally made, 
was only eight yarils deep. To-day ihs depth is twelve 
yards. I'he first stage In tlie work of increasing the 
diipth, in order to accommodate larger ships, was un- 
deriaken m ISH"). At the same time tin- channel was 
widened. The work was completed m IHOfi. TUi^ 
])criod alnmst conKiides with the ye.ars in w'liich the 
crab ]>adsed through tin* canal. Pan it be that ))rovi- 
ously th(' waters won* not deep enough ur wide enougli 
to please (lie crab ? This may have been the cause, 
but a scetuid pos«tibiliiy suggests itself. 

Before the canaJ was dug tin* basjti of the Bitter 
Lako.s was a dry valley. This valley was filled with 
sea watei m 1809. Watm’ poured in simultaneously 
hom norlli and from south. The process took six 
moiitlis before the hollow was filled with water up 
to sea lcv(‘l. Now% we have aln‘ad,\ seen that, a 
.salt bod exists on the floor of the Bitter Lake.s, ilue 
to lie* d tying iif) of a former arm ol the Red .Sea. In 
1809, us soon as the water of the Mcditeriancim and 
ol the Red Sou tlow'od into the dry basin, this water 
{omincn((*d to dissolve th(? salt. The solution v\<‘iit 
on rujndlv, so that after three months, when the. basin 
was as u*t «»iily halt’ filled, thi^ water was almost 
.saturated with sea-salt. 

A (Jitorxin.Ess Oiukdtion. 

A very slight digression may be {XTinitted at tliii 
point, as it is historically must interesting. Ocitam 
critics of dc J-icssops, the constructor ot the canal, had 
urged that the scheme was doomed to obviims failiin*. 
The reason given was that, wx* have seen, the waters 
ot tin* Bitter Lakes would start by being sat n rated 
with salt, and then the groat beat of the Mgj'ptian 
summer would cause so much evaporation from tlu* 
.surface of the*, lakes that more and moie salt would Ix' 
depositi'd on tlu* floor of tlic lakes until finally they 
would be completely filled up by salt.. Tin* relatively 
narrow' canal running into the lakes would be insufiiifient 
to counteract this salt ifeposition by bringing in new 
water from the sea. Of course this objection has turn- 
ed out to be groundless, since the canal is quib* large 
enough to pour water into the lakes and thus make 
up for the evaporation. On the contrary, far from 
ren\aining saturated with salt, the waters of the Bitter 
Lakes become year by year less salt as they arc mixed 
with the outside sea water. The strong tidal stream 
in and out of the soiithom end of the canal must bo 
largely ivsponsiblo for this mixing. 

But, to return to the late entry of the crab into the 
cana), it may well be that an earlier invasion was 
impossible owing to the very high salt content of the 
Bitter J^akes at the beginning. As we have just said, 
year by year tho salinity decreases. Possibly in 1899 
the crab was for tho first time fust able to stand the 
saltness of the lakes. 
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Types of Life, 

Ar U) the dii-eci oflect of this unusual dogroo of 
salinity upon the creatures inhabiting the Bjthn Lakes, 
the Cambridge expodition found just the coiitrarv «)f 
what tb(*y had t'xpected. Most usually when aquatu* 
organisms inliabit wa-Un’s diiforent ehcmitjally from 
the W'aters to vvhieh they are accustomed tluw' organ- 
isms becom<' stunted in growth and deformed. There- 
fore the exymdition ha4 exiH'cted to discover in the 
Bitter Lakes fish and shell dish undorgrowu *)r mi^- 
shajjon. They found just the. oppositi% Tluuv was 
Ilf) trace of deformity, and, moiv remarkable still, 
mt>st creatures wciv as well grown as their relation'^ 
in th(^ open sea, and some were actually eonsiderahly 
larger. To choose out two examples from many, the 
p(‘arl-oyster and the sole were quiUi as fully develojx'd 
as they are in the sea, Inel^hailally, the sole*^ of the 
Ihtter Lakes pro\ed most delirious ('atmg. Catching 
them l< ii (lifbcult sjmrt. They are s]K^•il’od as they 
ii(‘ on tlp‘ sand in shallow water in the still isirly 
morning. The fish !k‘s quile still, half l’uri<‘d m tin' 
sand With only the c*ycs visible. Tla* in»‘Xj)eiTcn( 'd 
lisherman d(Ks not hrmw on which side oi tlie ey(‘s is 
tlu^ b(.«ly of th<' lisli .Hid tuahes many a Uhcloss .^fiot. 

Of ainniids which grow larg(*r in the Bdter !vak<‘s 
tlian in thmi' nutur.il liomcs tw^o examples n-e very 
slidiing. 'riie grey mullet conioh soutli fr<»m the 
Mi'dxtenaneau in slioals to spaw^n lu the lakes. While 
theie theH(‘ lii-li grow to a size as big «»i biggm than 
they ever attain in the sea. And there is a long black 
worm a^< thick as the thumb It is a near relation ol 
thf‘ Ho*C'.illcd se;\ -cue.umber. relish'sl foi th(' tabli* in 
Cliina This worm in its Ktnl Sea home never becomes 
over a loot m lengih, but in the Bitter Lake'- it grow.-* 
to 2 i*^et. d inches. 

lu eonclusiop, a pnqiht'cy may U'. m.ule <5oncermng 
tlu- Bitli'r Lakes. Befort' the .sea wat(‘r was h‘t into 
th(' dry basin a boiiiig w.i.. made liy d<‘ LesMqis to 
disco vei ihe thif'kiiess <*f the salt bed. It was fouml 
to be 10 lect. From soundings made jn'iiodically 
m the La.Ue^ it is now known at wh.d rate this salt is 
diNMilvmg in the walin’. 'Pins enables oiu' to calculate 
that in the year 20T^ \.n. the Iasi trace of salt will 
lia\c disa PI tea r(',d, ^tt^n' that the w’alecs of the 
Bitbn Lakes will no longer b(‘ bitter and it will be 
time to study the Sue/. <danal fauna anew. 

Mosaic DisesC^e of Sugai'cane. 

JJi(/csf No. 11 of th(^ Marlias ‘l>i*.])ai t lueid ol 
Agiiftilture fins a tinudy note on the Mosuj<' 
(iise-aso of .sugareane. W(‘ nm-d : 

A disease sugarcane called 'mosaic disease", 
or ‘‘mottling disease” has for some years been known 
in the sugareaue-growiug count ries ol (he waujil. 
The disoas(‘ has recently been notiv*,ed in several prov- 
inces in India. In th(‘ Madras Brearleucy the disease 
was first noticed during 1925, and has .st» far Ixh*u 
imported from (lodavari. South Are(d, (loimbatorc, 
Malabar and TriehinopJy. 

2. Symptom — As the naiu(‘ implies, the disease is 
characterized by a peculiar mottling of the loavt‘s. 
On viewing a badly infected field from a distance, it 
shows a yellowish tint^ msti'ad of a healthy dark* 
gEDon colour. On a close examination of an iufeeUsI 
stool, the general discolorutnm is fcnmil to bo due to 
innumerable whitish, or at times yellowish, blotches 
on the leaf sui*face, iiic blotches are elongatcil. 
They possess irregular margins. The pale areas 
interspersed with the normal green form a distinctive 
features the. details of which may vary with different 
varieties, and at times in different speciraons of the 
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.same variety. In certain varuiios, .lava-HebbaL 
and Vellai, the normal green oolmir apjiears «mly as 
few iri'egular islands on a iiglij background. In 
Poovan, on the. oth(‘-r hand, gn^'ii forms a bac kground 
for iiTegular, white, olongafci^d blobiies. 

Mottling is a fc.it ure on all the heaves of a diseased 
shoot : in some caec.s it is .striking, in others careful 
examination is ncccvssary to dctcc.t its pnscncc. tn 
varieties of cane, the mottling caused by mosaii- 
tt-nd.s to become obscured with tlu' age of the leaf. 
The symptoms of this disease an* unmi,stakah!o on the 
voungest leaves of th(‘ shoot and arc uolii’cable .as soon 
.IS the leaves unfold. Thi^ di«ea.s<; i:> diife.ri'ut fj-om 
cntiri' chlorosis whi'i’e wliole shoots turn pun' wliite 
or yidlow, and from ]>artial chlorosis where yellow 
'•tn]>es run along the whole length of the leaf. 

Cuufte , — Nothing is dii-finitely known about llie 
exact cause of the disease. In s])itc ot considerable 
search for a* causative organism, neither fungi uor 
bach'ria have been loimd in the affected plants. It 
lias ber-n sugge.sted that the dis'ea'-’e may be duo to a 
virus, i.ti.y an organrsm too small to lx> detected oven 
under the most powerful microscope. 

— The disease does not. kill tlu' allected cane, 
hut in countries wIk'Io the disease has lx*en in exisU'uce 
lor several yeaiN. u material reduction in the outjiut 
of cane and sugar is reported. Diseased plants have 
Ik’cu obsi'tved to respond to heavy manuring, but 
are never known to Ik* (‘qual to healthy canes similarly 
licated. The loss in Porto Rico hovS been e.stimate.d 
to Ik? about 4(1 per cent, while in Hawaii and Trinidad 
it has varied from II <o 50 |H?r e.ent. 

Trmbummiou. — Though very little is known of the 
exact causi' of the disease, (;xtensive I'Xticrimenty 
.•aiTied out in other countries have provctl that tlkcrc 
are two methods of trairsmissiou : — 

(1) Through diseased setts. 

(2) Through the agency of a sucking insect {Apkif^ 
mmdis), 8ctts from disea.s(‘d stools invariably produce 
diseased plants, and it is througli this agiuicy that the 
disease may have largely sjiread over almost the whoh 
wovhl. Tie second agi'ucy, the insect, is capabh? oi 
carrying the diseast* Iroru an infeeU'd cam’ to a h('alth> 
one ill the neighbourhood. 

Control -Tlie di.se.ase i'^ ineiirable. It 

necuiu imdor all conditions of sod, climate, cultivation, 
and manuring. No curativi* measures liave a.s yvi 
bei'ii devised, and salety .seems to lie in resurtiiig ii> 
l.wo measures : 

(1) Idle use of setts Irom mosaic -free clump.s for - 
l>hinting. 

(2) Koguing, Ol’ sjsteiualH^ removal of the affected 
.stools in a. cane fii'ld as soon as the disease is iioliccd. 

vSctls for planting should be obtained from a locality 
where the disease is entirely absent, it this is not 
jM»a.sibie they should be got from sideeted disease-free 
plants. The selection .should always Ik’ done, behiro 
the leaves are cut, and any stofil sliowiiig mosaic 
.'^ymptoin.s on the leaves should be discarded. After 
planting, the seedlings should be systematically aju4 
periodically examined, and aiiectcvl stools should be 
mmoved and burnt in o*ler to prevent iiitection of 
healthy plants lliruugh insects. Whcivvi’r a caue 
licld IS seriously infected, the whole, crop should be 
crushed and no canes iisctl tor seed. The held sHuuid 
be thoroughly I’leared ol all disiovsed material, such as 
growing fragments of old stools, wcetU, tdc., and 
wherever po8.sibie a rotathli of ert»ps introduced in 
order to insure seourity agauist re-iufocUon, 

Reports made by growers and others luieiietsted in 
cane cultivation to the circle officers concerned wili 
greatly help the Mycologist in keeping a close watch 
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OH tile ilistnbution of the discaao in this Pn»vinco. 
,Tli(' l)o part nil) nt arc making iiocossavy aj'raugernont« 
to control the spread tins diRoasc as far as they can, 
and the departmciitat oificcrs will give sugarcane 
growers all the assistance in thtdr- power to deal with 
it and carry out the renu'dies dcsiTibcd above. 

Calm of the Englishman. 

Wli(‘iic.e conies the iist onisbiiig eii,linn(‘ss of 
the English ruee in t-inies of crisis, that calmness 
wliieh enabled a general strike to be lived 
through witlioul a shot being lirod and wdiieh is, 
indeed, a ])uzzl(^ to tlie vvlioli* world ? The 
average EngliHhiiuui has in his veins the blood 
of many raei's. H(‘ is t he ('oinl)ined jirodiict , 
from far-off times, of Celts, Saxons. Seandi- 
navians, and Normu-ns, and that product, 
moulded ov(‘r e.enturi(‘s in the sp(H*ial climate 
of England, has giv<Mi him the iningli‘d ba-lanee, 
adventurousness, and sense of reality tinged 
with romamui which are Ins fort unate lieritage. 
says John Blunt in the Dailtj Mail: — 

What Emcryon wrote many years ago of the English 
remains true to-day. 

It is in the de-cj) trails <»( r.ui^ that the loituius oi 
nations are writt<’n : and li<)wev(*r derived— w he tluu 
it was a more gifted t.rilx' or mixturi* ot tnU"., tie 
air, or w'hat eireumstamx', that iui\e(t for litem 1l»<‘ 
golden au‘au of tem|x*ram(‘nt here I'xistH the best 

stock in the world best for depth, rang<‘, am* 

equalibiUty, men of aplomb and n'serve great range 
and many moods, stiong inslincts, yt t upt tor t ullure. 

Mdic calmness of thi' average Engliblimaii is not the 
phlegmatic i*almiie,ss of some nurthern races, but 
rather an imaginative eftlmness which knows that 
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Short Reviews 

The Economic Problem. 

By It. (i. Hawtivy, Author of Currency and Credit 
etc. Longman^, (Ircen & (\j. 10 ah. 0 d. iiet. 

'I'his is a work that stiniuiates thought and as such 
we felt, as W’e r<‘ati it thniugh, that it rcquin*s a longer 
review than we usually publish in this section. But 
delay in noticing it would be unfair to its author 
and its publishers and hence our regret in preferring a 
shorter notice of it. It is a sign of the times that 
Economics is coming to be more and more recogni'/ed 
as, after all, soinetliing coBnecU'd with human beings 
and not with mere human machines. Mr. Haw'trey 
has, in eharacteri-stic fashion, relied for his study on 
the allied Sciences of Bsychulogy and Ethics, History, 
(jleography, Anthropology, etc. His concejition of the 
economic problem he states in a sentence. It is “the 
problem oi joint action by a community of men”. 
He rightly insists that- it is a problem both of the ends 
to be sought and the means to bt* employed. The 
existing economic system, phased upon individualism, 
tempered by JState action in certain directions, is one 
possible solution. He examines this solution and sub- 
jects it to a searching criticism. (»Seo Chapters I & JL) 
He writes ** The problem of so employing human 


excitability is liable to distort and that 

nothing is to lx* gamed by violence or e.xagge ration. 

The Eiiglisli charaidcr is extraordinarily sane. It 
has d<*V(‘lopcd from various races a blend of quabtiea 
that by balauciug one another, as it wi're, tend to 
eliminate extremism in any one direction. 

Compromise has bi‘en said t»> be the basis of our 
constitutional laws, but it is a comjnomiso foundcfl 
ujioii a knowledge of character and not' upon a weak- 
ness of will. 

When put to SI uiif^ gre.it test the English an* ex- 
ttvim‘ly dcterniiiK'd, as was seen in the war an<l as ha « 
lx*en seen again in the general strike, but once the 
cTisis is o\i‘r and the battle won there, is singularly 
little liitternews, and tlic main idea is to “come to- 
gethn again ior tlu’ good of everyone. 

The Englishman does not lose his ealmm'.ss or good 
Immour during a crisis, ami tlierefore he iloes not have 
to reeovi'i lliern hiiasinodieally after thej risis is ov'*r. 

And having an iniagiiialive romantic mind- English 
literature is lar the nelu'st in the world in imaginaliou 
and romaiict — the Englishnrin is always able to see 
l)i.s oppniu'iit's jRiint of vii‘W and thus, while not 
yielding his own ground, to insist *>ii fair play. Th<‘ 
qualities that have maili* us pioneer'-’ aie the qualities 
that make us just in mir dealings. 

Articles in the Reviews. 

yVtc (‘airalta ri('u\ July liilUI.-- I’liiuiples ot 
Kuilway B.ite' -m. iking. By S. (\ ({liose, l.<octurer, 
Calcutta I'nnersit \ . 

.fourual of Iht lioyat .S' )« u,ly of At dtdy 2, l{12t>. 
Indian IS el ion “Th(' New Delhi”. By Kerlnut 
Baker, KH.i. n.A. 

The Madias JiallUin of ( 'oojfu Kthou, July 102G.— 
'riie Co-opi‘ral)\( Movemi'ni— Dfheial <»ud Non* 
oflieial Agencies. By lUm Bahadur A. Vedachala 
Iyer, 15. A. 

7'Ac Hmytt! ('o-operatirr Journal, Jnly ly2(). — 
Indigenous Banking in India. By S. K. llangnly, u.a. 


in Brief. 

of Recent Books. 

motive.^ in the interest of joint acth'ii lu one oi iSocial 
Service, a*i also js the- problem ot the limitations im- 
posed by the nature ot that joint action upon the 
range of i nrl.s to be selected. But the problem of 
selecting the ends with in these limitatioiiB la one not 
of smeuce but ol philosophy.” I'heit^ are many 
intcrc.sting rhapUn’K in the work to which special 
atkmtion should, in our ojuniori, be invited. Of those 
are the ones dealing with the Labour Market Einance, 
Distribution of Population, the State, Mercantile 
ImiX'riHlisni, Export of Capital, Protective Tariffs, 
Wages and l.abour Movement, (Collectivism, Nationali- 
zation, and Taxation and Saving. It will bo seen how 
exhaustive the work is and how well the author has 
covered hb ground. Some of the questions included are 
what arc called que.stions of the hour and the views 
of 80 Holier and impressive a critic as Mr. Haw trey, 
ought to prove highly suggestive to those interested 
in curront-day economic problems. Under “Einance”. 
some interesting remarks udJl be found as to modern 
banking jiraetice in Eurojie and America. The chapter 
on *The State” will repay fx*ru8al. I’hoso who are 
never tired of writing and spe^iking against State 
action in the economic field will bnd something 
attractive in it, We would quote a couple of sentences 
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from it: “ The S^t« is itself a part nf liio aolii 
tion of the oconomio problom. For il ir. an itiHlru 
ment for regulating auu diroctiiig humarj etiort.’* Mi. 
Hawtrey’s view m that the StaXe has oi-onomK, fnnc- 
tioiis to perlorm and it docs })crforiu them. It 
esMeiitial function, according to him, ia “ to rcgiilal* 
human action hj( cnii'k(»rUy'\ 'I’hoiigh the aulhontv 
is to bo cxercispd by individuals, it ruusl bo n^iog- 
nizod by the niemhcrs of the c-omnuinity who inin>l 
obey it. A chapter allied to this is the otlicr one 
lieaded “ Human Nature and the State,” in which 
the idea is developed that- though this authority, 
which is limited by law, lesta on nr/janized foirt and 
supported by it, it anniot rest solcdy on it. Jt rosts, 
a.s he well points out, on lh(^ general acquicsernco, il 
not active', consent, ot the memlxM’s ot the coniniu- 
nity,” ioroe being rcbod un “ only in t“xro]ilional 
easi^s”. Force, he del'iies, ‘as “an eft'ef'tivc thrc.it. of 
i»hydcal injqry’'. 'ITie eonsi'iit., ht* says, dejiends on 
the two scntimcnls of loyaliy and nsjitcl for lam. 
lioyalty <o ih(' State, when jt Ix'.comes diKtingujshable 
Iroin lovally to the King, inv(>hi's, Ik* says, a < oncop 
iK^i oi the jiublic inli'iest, the common adv.int iv/ ot 
the cominuriity as a wliolc. As rog.inls respect loi 
law. ho rccogiir/a'S cortain limits to it. His vvordt, an 
worth quoting in view' ol the legislative ae-tivitics ot 
luodorn Stales: “ As Icgislalivi* activity grows, the 
limits within W'hjcJi oheiiicuci* can Ik* counted on to 
new laws are cxtmided, but at the i-ame time (‘ntici>m 
becomes mon* pii' valent among tlu* rcaHonnig mem- 
bers oi the comniiinit \ . They arc disjiosod to wiih- 
iiold obedience not so much troin laws which make 
t»>o grt“at changes as trom laws which contiiet with 
their vk'W's ot justice or thoir social ideals. Laws, iJ 
they aio to command rosjiecl, must confoini broadl^ 
to the morality oi the p<‘ople/’ This is no new pnn^‘i 
pic that Mr. Haw trey emineiates ; while eoucedmg 
this, wc would suggest that it desorv“.s iteration at 
the present time, especially ni this coiuilry where the 
legislative machine is being ground to death for every 
conceivable purpose. 'Phe chajiter on •* Mercantile 
lni[)erialism ” is good but it wholly lacks oiigiiiahty 
1’hc late ol (lountries and ptMiph*;, allected by this 
imjxirialisni is h*l( untouched. WluU (economic results 
flow from luononiu- hu])e.iiahsm ? Are such wholly 
for good or wholly for bad ? Do they affect both the 
Nations aife.cU'd by its sway or only one ot them? 
Mr. Havvtrey giviss ifu thought to these prubhmi'^. 
M lira view IS well known but the position to-da\ is 
such that it,vequires rc-statement in stronger iclict. 
What would Mr. Haw trey say to tlu* rostric-tioii agaiii.st 
mure than alimited numbcT' of Europeans or Americans 
entering Asiatic countries ? No doubt Europo.in 
nations show a diminishing h’riility, but the restriction 
itself would ope* rate as a bar to the exjiioitatioii ot 
those nations. What would be the eflcet — the e< n- 
nomic effect— of such a bar ? The fact must befae«‘f! 
that mercantile imperialism of the tyi>o hc! reh'ix to 
has groat incidental disadvantages attaching to it 
and carries with it its own seeds of cli'cay. Trade i.; 
one thing and exploitation anotlier ; tlie morcantilr 
spirit is good, but the imperialism that is eoml)im*i> 
to it and made to serve its ends in pushing trade to 
the detriment of tho nations with wliom commercial 
intercourse is sought, is wholly des^lructive of it'^ 
purpose. If Mr. Hawtivy turns his attention to thi-^ 
problem in the next edition of his work, he will b»- 
doing a groat service to students of Economic Mr 
Hawtrey goes no further tJian the traditional hue- 
in his treatment qf Oriental immigration into region'^ 
already in the occupation of the White raef*s 
Apparently he has given no serious eonsideratj<'U 


to it. Has a wholly miX('il raie the ti'ini “ jmre 
raci's” is a iniJiiKimcr-- any light lo complain 
want of a.ssini ijat ion ” «ir “abnoi ]tt i<ar 'v Sinulaiiy 
a. cdmitry that liii'A fetl un imiui{.?i ,i,t ion lor jigcs has 
no right to tibjcct to n mimed lalcJv Hu* Oriental 
turns up. ILu'c ))i‘ohK‘m:', ai<* not ])robleius ot eonsc* 
(liamce to any but tho*^<' wlio ^<*( a liigh valut* on the 
colour theory of supiu-ioiil y. Mental and pliysitad 
p.ivvers do not (h'pend on <*ii|<.ur ariA inou tiian mi 
tho ccxihalic index. As Dr. Fielo'iiug pul it many 
.Veal'S ago, tho moo* e\tn-nie the diheinice between 
the combiiuiig clcrm*iits. the bi'ttei' will Ik^ tiio pro- 
duct, tombinnig a-, ji vmU tiu' bcfU. eieiucnts ot both. 
Fertility' too i- iiicjCrtS'*<l by sucii uiiumu. and the 
d.ving nations liave by tliL, im-au,-, a eluiiice of laeml 
resiiscitutioij. 'I'hi* J'b'cneh b.ive di* V'‘)op<>d this “ no 
sense ” lor eoloui and llu' EurojX'aii and Arnere an 
1 . ices genera il.v ought to do the seme in thcji ohm 
iTit.i‘rests. , 

'!’hc e.hajileron the " Lxpm t of ( apital ’’ is inlcrest- 
ing. but hen* ULiam Air. Hawtri'y, if he had wandeiefl a 
little from tho bealtti tr.uk. niiglil have said more 
ami to the i>oint in regard to tiie ])o.sition diqiendimt 
eounlries like Indi.i. WTiiit is the f ileet ot (‘.itutai im- 
Xiorted into India 'i Wh.it i.> its economic idleet, not 
on Fngland. the lendei, Imt on the borrower. India ? 
The tendency of li^nglish economic wntei'h i.s to be 
uc-ular in their (ixjm.sition and Mr. Ha winy* has 
provetl no exeet»tion to this mifortimau' rule. 

On Protective Taiitfs. Mi. Huwtii*y writes with his 
usual earn, though he Uaray^s a trace of bias foi Frc'* 
M’rade. He sums up the U(*aknes', of the case lor 
Tantls thus: — “Protection eiu'ek^- external t rad** ; it 
checks imports as well as i‘Xpnrts. If il chi'cks oxlci- 
ual trade it prohabl.y (linmn.slieH ])iolil.s. It dniimish(‘s 
the busuies.s of Ihegival iiilerjxn't^. It dimimshes the 
work t(» be done by the im rejiact tli'ct.” He plumps 
for free trade, oiu* would '•ay. lint lie also wndc- : 
“Tho effeet of pruteelion i.- that, willi a given level ol 
loreign exchanges, flu rc is m<.*re money flt>otnej< about 
in the country. 'Pile national income, evpressed ui 
mone.y unitvs, is greater. Or aUcniatively, it the sup- 
|)ly of currency and the iuifa'->iial income be supposed 
to lx* stabilized, llic toieign exchanges are made 
lavourablo by prolc<*li*)n and t.he national ineom*' 
represents a greater command ovei obji'cl.s of expen- 
diture abroad. Tins Is the kind oi result at which the 
mercantilis t rej ok es. ’ ' 

We have left t>Lirs“lves liltjt* space for the other 
topics discu.ssed In Mr. TIawtny, among these l,hc 
(hapter on “False Ends”, which is v(*ry K'adabie; 
“Nationalization”, which is suggestive ; and “Collecti- 
vism”, which has the luerit ot being quit, (* up-to-dali' 
with its rcfeienccs lo S<>vu‘t JlusMia, In ihe chatiler 
on “Taxation and Saving, ’ Mr. Hawtrey wutes on a 
biibjoet W'hieh is of va.'-t ])raetieal importance in most 
eountrie.s at the ])rescnt moment. Tax laws go with 
efficient ta.x a*iiuinist lal lons, and he touches on both 
the iheme.s. The limits (tt safe taxation an* also dis- 
ciissed by* him. The cnecl of taxation on money 
earning -- to icjy on moiuy as the motive of ei onomie 
action being the fimdt^nent.d principle of mdividual- 
ism — an* set down m lair fashion, lii the case of a. 
properly planned iiu*«)m(‘-ta\ law, ovaMon on a eonsi- 
dorable scale is, m his o]nnion, a practical in^jiOBaLbi- 
lity, as it would involve “the labonous prepaiation of 
complicated false .'jlateincnts, which huM* to b<* made 
internally aelf-eon'^istent, find to he ilefi'iidcfl at need 
in cross^exainination”. Wlial is (hc (‘tlect of taxation 
on saving? iSaving, it is true, promotes W'olfare, but 
what are tho purposes of saving V Arc they desirable ? 
In judging of the ejfeet« of the encroachment of 
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taxation du savmgy, wo must naturally have ^‘garti to 
' the objects arrived at, 'I'ho beiiciits of aceumuJatiem 
and the beUefitH of t'a^ation,\vlueh is only anotliei word 
for equalization of incomes, for securing social ends 
have to bo dispassionately i‘ousiderod. Where bettiu' 
social ends are in view, he thinks that taxation may 
be justified, though evmi so the ease for accuiuulal.ion 
is a powei-ful one. Aecumulation inmrascs, as lu^ 
points out, the taxable resources ot Uie State, and a 
little waiting may Hocun^ both accuniuiatiou and 
social reform. 

This is a typical English publication , it is wholJ^' 
insular in outlook. India, wdiieh is worth a jrreat d(‘ai, 
from a strictly economic point of view, to England is 
referred to only in tmir places -~\i\ a book ol over 4(10 
pages ; onei' appropriately in the oh.ipter lu^adcil 
“International Markets”, to mention that India is just 
trying to bcctuiie industrial ; and on thm* other 
occasions without in any way touching i er ])robIcin.s 
or the problmns raised by her contact ^\lth England 
Until Mr. Hawtrey and able thinker*^' like him take up 
these subjects, they are not likely in .nhl to the 
interest of Economus ns a^iplicable to Jmlni m hi'i* 
relations with England. ('. Hatavm)\n\ Eno. 

The Economics of Leather Industry. 

By B. Kainachandra Kuo, M. \., l.t , f.r.ecoh.'-.. 
Lecturer in Economies and < 'oininei.ic, (‘ulcuita Uni- 
versity. Published by the (Calcutta Universif.y Pnvss. 

We feel we sliould congratulate Mr. Haniaehandra 
liao on the very practical and .suggestive monograph 
he has produced in the EcomuhtCf^ of Li at ho Jtchisiri/. 
Though primarily dealing with B^uigal, it i.s of wider 
Al>plication for the problem as stated tor litngalis 
mui^atis mutaruh-s apphcalile to the other jiroviriees ot 
India — and of Mysore as well which is well known for 
its taiinonoR. We rather think that Ins simiruury of 
suggestions deserves to Ih' translated into the loading 
VO rnaciiUirs of 1h<; country and the stnie di.-itnhuteii 
among those diivctly intiuestcd in the indirstry and 
among indu.slrialists generally. The .<-ub3('ct i.s ol vast 
importance and is well w'orth the attention of 
manufacturing talent in the country Mi, itaina- 
ehandra Mao’s appeal for organiznm the tai uing indns- 
trv of India on a maiuifaetunng ba^sis is not made a 
moment too soon. With an adequati- internal market 
for manufactured gomL, the ease foi export of the 

raw material seems wholly a- f'hiy.. Mr. Ainscoiigh’s 
idea that there would les.s of iin]'ort in books and 
shoes, for instance, has nut i ome triK*. Th(' imjKuks 
have shown an enormous tendency to inciva^’e. The 
book deserves tju; attention of enirtpecunirs in India. 
'I’ho ( Calcutta University Pmss has to be congratulated 
on its neat printing and get-up. 

Socialism for To-day. 

By H. N. BraiNford, Editor, New header . l^uhljslied 
bv T. L. P- Publication Ucpartmeiit, 14, fteorgi* Sti-ect, 
London, B.W. \ ^inllivg. 

,lVlr. Brailsford’s name ought to be MifUment tii 
create interest, in t!,is brilliantly writkui httic book. 
It is itvade mvctiai, of what 8,^‘cialist.s would do, if in 
' power io-duy. It c overs evuuy jncii of tin- .^ocial and 
political Held. No a)>plieiition of force ; no inihtary 
conflict; no n-volution — but ParJiainoutavy lactics i.s 
the method to bi* adopted to win jiower m the land. 
The sheet anchor of S<’)cialist j.'olities as enunciated 
here is constitutionalism a^d not. diicct force. Mr. 
Brail^oixl’s sketcdi of what Socialist England — under 
a Socialist Governmont— would docs not look like 
a (fxfctrmairc'ii desire but a emtainty, if Socialists got a 
ohanoe. Arid who can deny they will not have the 


next chance ? A book that deserves to be widely read 
in this country, if for nothing else at least to show 
wdiat India might expect from a Socialist Government 
in England. Mr, Bivulsford as8umi‘.s at any rate that 
with sucli a Govi rn incut in Kngdund, that India will 
“ ultimately enjoy full Dominion status”. He also 
staU's (hat* suonci or lahu* England will “submit to 
the U'aguc” all its dispu(i‘H with ‘Mndopendent” 
Egypt. All liule^x to the bool- would prove iifecfui. 

The Indian Colony of Champa. 

By Boko. Pioh'KSor (»1 History, Visvabharati, 
Santinikotau. 'rheosophu al Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, Its. 2. 

Mr. Bose ha.s made a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge ol givafcer India by writing this little 
b<*ok, whu'h is a welcome lulditioii to that extremely 
iutorosting series ‘‘I’ln' fA.sjaii Library” issued by 
the Theosoxilijcal Publishing House . It covers 
ground hitherto little known to linlian .scholam. 
iia.scd largely on th(' .studies ol J<’reneh writers who 
have worketl on Inilmii remairs, arclucologioal and 
inseriplional, ii opens up a \isla which descrvei*. a 
I idler gaze. Tic colonization of Uhanifia, Southern 
Aiiiiam, took pl.w't' about the 2iul century A. D. TJu5 
loundatioij of I he Kingdom iWilf dates fiom 190 — IJKi 
A.D. according to tla* Uhimssi* ('Videnei* availabl(\ 
'riic Kingdom ol (’h.impa was on tin? border of 
(Uiina ami vva.-i in eio.se touch with it. Much light is 
thiowu on it Irom f'hine.'.e souri'Cs. The colonization 
of ( liampfi si'cms to have Ikmu) from Soutiiern India, 
by the East (’o.m.sJ. Mr. suggtssts, on good 

autlonty, tlud tlie lir.st Indian royal (iynasty ot 
Champa went tiom the valley of the (Jodavari and 
Krishna “ beeausi th<? inscription ot Ao-C/an bears 
close rescmblanei' to that ot Kudradamaiiu at Gimar 
and ol Salakaini Nbisishtiputiu at Kanheri”. 4’he 
eonque.st was noi a pure intelli'ctual one -Uh^ inipo.M* 
tion »>t th(* pliysiraj aii(l intejiceluu] cultuit' of the 
Hindu*- .i.moiigst, tin- inliabdants ot ('iiampaas amongst 
those of .Java, Siam, C'ambodii'i .ind other (amntrics a 
provisj tael, 'riu* .stoiy of f’luinijm’s ruicis during a 
|X5nod ol 1200 ><*:i If-; iH told briefly but at an interesting 
lasliton. 'I'hc oultnn* was w holly Hindu — nay Brahma- 
nical. Even th<* Hindu gods w<*ix' transferred to 
Champa and U‘iuples came to U* buiH for them in their 
new' al»ode. The kings bear doubtless Hindu names. 
Mr. Bose’s .sketch ot the rule 'nt these king.s covers 
thrci' chaptto.s tnll of admirably composed tnaUcr. 
(Chapters Jil to V.) Tln^ cultural history ot Uhainpu, 
Kingbhii) ui (4ianip}) and Artaud Sculpture in Champa 
arc othet chapters which givi* us most welcome 
inlormation relating to the work ol these Hindu kings 
in their distant home. In the last of these is a 
section on Education in (Jhampa, whicli indicates 
that tlKJ kings w^en* proticicnt in tlrammar, J^liiloso- 
j)hy and the Dliamia Sa-stras. Paniiii w'as kaow'u ; a.s 
also Sajvtt scriptures (fu'obably comiccted with tlj*’! 
Sakia cult) and the doctrini's of Buddha and Maha- 
yanism (Mahayana-juana). 'J’hc .stories of the Kama- 
yana ami th(i Mahabharata wore appuivntly well 
know'i), a, the redcreucos Ui their heroes in inscri))tionH 
show. Mol only twery Imlian scholar bul also tin* lay 
rcailer mlerentcd in the s])r('a(l of Indian culture 
.should rcjui this little book for himstdf. If he does, 
ho w'jll know fhc virility of Indian culture and 
civilization and then* ix^culiarly great surviving 
qualities m alien countries. 
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A Summary 


!\T!U)m;CT()RY 


Tin* Itoyal (’ommixM<*u wa^ to c'v.uiiinc 

:in'l rppnrt on tin Iinliaii ainl riinoiHN 

'lystoni a»nl practicf* ; to whotlii*!* an\ modi 

liiMtioiH Hfv <l("?iral>l(‘ li) (lie nitvn‘*,ts oj' livii t : and 
to mak(* n'cornmondatioiH 

Volmnc ( ot tin* Rt*. 
port oi 1 ho ( 'omniiaMon 
wliK'h lia.s now ix'on 
pul>lj>hod, contains : - 

( I } tin* l{(‘port wldch 
iv Mfrncd i>y all the 
mcmlK t's (t| tlic ('oni' 
niissmti. 

(2) a wliort note li\ 

Sir jNorcot Wai t’cn oin - 
plnisi7in^^ the fact that 
!)(' join'^ jn the fcconi* 
rncndations in hri pci- 
‘<onaI capacity aw a 
mcniltci ot the Com- 
mi‘SMon and not in aii^' 
rf'])r'*scn 1 at i \ c ca paci < y 
on f>(*halt‘ of tlu* Jin- 
IHM'ial 15ank« ot India, 
and 

(1^) a Minute ol Dix 
sent) hv Ihirshotam- 
das Thakurdas. 

The followdno; is a 
summary of the Re- 
port : 

In DUN ('rniiKNCY 

Systkm. 

The pmsont state of 
affairs and its defects 
may he briefly doHeriiiefl 
as follows 

(I) The .system is far 
from simple and (fie basis ul the stc.bility ot tlic 
Rupee is not readily intelligibit' to tic* niun''inict»d 
jmblie. The ciirrcncy consists of tuo token"- m 
eireulafion, with tin* unnee(‘ssarv e\i’n*soonce ot a 
third fnll-valvic cojn which do(*s not cin-tdate at all 
One fomi of token cniTency (into Avhich tln'o* i*' ‘Ot 
unliniiteid oldigation b> convert the other) is liiiih’v 


oNpensive and is liable to vanish d the price oi 
siKcr vises bf'Vond a certain P'Vt*!. 

(2) Thf'ie IS a (MHribr.niN dupbcatioii o> n*sei'v<*s. 
With an ant i(ju;)l(*d. and dangcioiis, divi-vion of res- 
pt)nsibibi\ toi tin- forur-d of on‘dd and ciirrencv 
policA , 

()J) d’h(‘ system d«ie» 
ii(»t s(‘eure the auto- 
niatjf’ ev[>ansion and 
cont raction of curroney. 
Snell movmuenis an* 
loo wholly dependent 
on tin Will of the enr- 
roiic\ autliorila. 

( 4 ) The system is 
inelastic, tin* utility ol 
the proMuon forcla^ti- 
cit\ made* on 1 he recom- 
mendation <>i th(* Bal>- 
nudon-Smith Commit- 
tf‘(‘ hfung adected by 
the mot hods of finan- 
<■111,1! Indian trade. 

(o) In cons<* 4 iience, 
the system has ind tlu* 
eontidmice the ]>ublh‘ 
and Without such t‘on 
Udene<* the nmn.^-tnK'ted 
pnbhc will never be 
weaned li'<tni those un- 
economic habits of 
hoarding an<l that. di.*i- 
ineliiialutii to inY<*st- 
inent -which arc now 
the worst obstacles to 
(h(' pi'oj^iess of tlu* 
nation. 

The possibh^ methods 
by w^hich the defects in* 
the pri'sent syst^'in 
mi^hf be remedied iii.iv be rcdiucvl to tlircc, nainely: — 
(J) the per-fectioa ol I lu' slerlmg exchange standard, 
( 2 ) the adoption ot a <|t!<l (‘Ncliangf* standard, and 
(.‘f) the adoption oi c*it.)ld ^tamiard projK*!', with 
or tvilhont a gold ctirrenc\ 

The sti'rling exehiiiig<* staiulard. however j)<»rfectod, 
WoiiM be open to the followim; ohji'dions : — 
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(J) Tho ‘^ilvor (jurronoy would hUU be Hubjc<*1 1o 
(h(» thvi'ni. implicnl in a riso in tht' pricM* of silver. 

(2) Wore sterling once nioiv to bo Hivor(!od from ,i^okb 
tbu ru))r(‘ would wulTor a similar djvorct'. 8hi>uld 
sforliti^ b(* heavily deim'ciated, .Indian prjees wouJtl 
ha.v<‘ t«> follow sterliiut pri^i's !•> wlndevpr lH'l,^^h^s 
Ihe hitler ma\ soar or, in t-h(‘ alt-'rnat i vo, India would 
hav<‘ to absorb some ])ortioji of sueh use by raising 
her ixehantre. This ilanijfer I'v real, however I'eruote. 

\ ^oM exohanjfe standard eould be seeiired by 
providjn^j; that lln* eurn ru'y authority diould under- 
take an obligation to buy and sidl at t he up]>or and 
lower jyold point-> respi'cti v<*ly unlimited amounts of 
the curreneies ot any oi the piimapal iorei*<n eomitries 
with a gold .slamlaid. 'Dk' system wamld, however, 
hav«^ the following detects ; ~ 

(1) The silvi'T riijiec would vMiiish as soon as Mie 
price of silv<M‘ I'osv above the melting pond ot (he 
coin. 

(2) It has not the simplnity whieh is essfudial to 
screiire tlu' eontidenee of piiltli.- opinion, which is 
suspicious ot the UKsiltanisni ot an e\eh.inge standard 
and retjUires some link that is Tiot only red hut eon- 
spieiousjy visible between tin* <'Urix‘nc*y ot lie* vouidiy 
and gold. 

The ollieial.s ol lh<‘ Finance Detiaiimmd. prepared 
a .sehenu' for 1h( estalilishnuMit ot a. gold standard 
with a gold eurrenev. 1'lie sehemo assumeil lh(‘ 
transfer ot the muna/em^'iit of the jiaper eurreney 
and the eonduet ot the (toyi'mriK'td’s nmiillanees 
to th(' Impi rial Bank of India 'The ev-ait^ual portion 
und<*r the sehenie would bi’ as loJIows : — 

{(t) <ilo|d coin and iiank notes to be nnliinited 
legal tender atnl silver nijiees up to It^. 50 only. 

{h) (ioveniunuit to tie umler a statutory oiilig.dion 
1<» mvi* gol<! coin in e\('hanii<' foi gold bulboii. 

(c) Th<‘ Bank lo he undei a statutory obligation 
to buy gold. 

(r/) Bunk mdes to h(‘ piyable <iu demand m gold 
<'Oin. 

(c) 'riu iiew'^ deserve to c.iiisj-U of a t'old holding 
ol not less lliaii .’lO per eeril, go|<j .secinit i(*s r>r st'U'Inm 
tiade bills of not, i<>ss than 2«) per cent, and (tovem* 
ment ot India's K-eanla*^ and udeinal t radi- hills 
hir the fiahniey. 

if) The ibnilv to iind<Mtak(‘ to k<‘ep the Seeretary 
«t| Stat(‘ supplied with lunds to nna-t the sterling 
etiai<ges ol ( h iveriuinud . 

((/) Iturine the transition.d period, the tol.d of 
gold and gold sec untie.s ui tfie Ih’Si'fve to he allowed 
to fall as low as ,‘k> per r-enf, if nenessary. 

l'nd<*r this r-eh<‘rne, thi' (ooenmu'td uouM have 
lor disposal some 2tMl eioo'- <•! sihei rujM*es, atid woidd 
leitinre tldtl millions ot gold l(»r jiitrodueiug tlu* 
seheUK' in all its sfagc'i, wliile the e<ist of tlu* sch<*me, 
ns (‘stimated by it" ant hors, wouM he abnul Rs. I'j- 
cr<nv*s piM' annum dnrmg the (irst live ytsifv and fhere- 
altcr li'om ol a cion* to 1 . 12 erore. 

Tlu* ehiel <d>je(>i,vi ,,t (he seheuie are 
(v/) To (‘hminate the tlinait to the eiUTeney inhorrmt 
in the possdulily ol a lise ni the pijia* of silver. 

{fj) To enie the imeeonornie'^haliil <*1 tlu* iH*oj»le ot 
‘holding precious metals as a .>tore ol value. 

M^he scheme Is uiiaeceptahli* for the following 
rf'ason.s'"*: 

(1) A large extra demand for gold from India would 
eause increased comjKiition f<jr gold among the 
eoimtnos of the woild amPead to a suhsLaiitinl fall 
in gold prices and a substantial curtailmeni of credit 
winch, in theii reaction on India, would on balance 
lie irnfavourabje. 


(2) The oMtimab's of the mount and time of the 
demand are very uncertain ; the lleelino in the value 
of silver might induce an enlarged absorption of gold 
for iion-moneiarv purposes : a part, of the note cir- 
culation as well cl"’ the whoh* amount of surplus rupees 
Fuight .seek eonversiou into gold: the reduction of 
proportion of tlu* gold and sb'rling s<*eunties in the 
rieserva* to 20 j>er cent during tlu* transitional period 
is urisale ; and d tlu* control of tJu^ currency is mean- 
W’hile transferred to a bank, ai y jiitensifieation of the 
absorption of gold might involve a lestrietioii on 
eredil conditions in a manner and (o a degree highly 
detrimental (o tlie ••ountrv's eionomic ]nogross. 

(2) If silver wu*!’!* to he Heihroned from its ]»r(*Hent 
position of India and jf ior several years India were 
to meet lier own normal (hmitind for silver by medting 
riqiees. silvi*! might conceivably fall biuow’ the level 
of 2f</. assum(*d in tlu* "f^U'ine. espi‘ciaJly it India’s 
a(*lion had the elfeet ot making oth(*r silver-nsing 
eoinitries follow suit. 

(4) Tb(* (irofiosals would infbet h(*a\\y hisses on the 
poorer I'his-^t's who liave from time immemorial plac<*d 
their trust ni silver as tlu medium ol exehangi* a*.*d 
as tlioirstoie of vahu*. and tlu* effort lo maintain the 
domestic jiru'c of mI',<*i irresfxii (j ve of world priei 
would ])robably fail. 

(0) Tlu* i lTeet of (,!ic iinnoiincc‘m(*n( that the Indian 
(Tovemnu'Ut propose ^ellirl^ si] v(*r <'(pial l,o the world’s 
product-ion for lln\*e yea^■^ woukl pudiahiy be h‘lt in 
Fhina, winch miglrt mirriediat-ely set afroul securing 
the gold iieederl ii"< a basi"i for mslituting soim* form 
of gold I'Vehango standard. 'Fill'' would throw out, 
of gear the exchange with f’hina /ind toi a time para- 
lysi* the gi'owiuaf I rude ot tlu* world with that country. 
India could not (‘"capi* lupiiv from a widespri'ad 
di.s'!o(*atu>n of tlu* kind. 

((») Insiipi'rabjc ditruriltv would be (*neonnter(‘rl in 
obtaining tlu* nrc'ssaiy er'edit^. Both ttie (J»ov<*rnor 
ot the Bank «>t Fngland and tlu* (Jovei*nor ot the 
Fe<h*ral Reseiwe Bank of New York view llu* proposal 
with alarm on the gi'ound i.hit it wauild I’clard tlu) 
pro'jiess oi llu* moiu'tarv re-i oust riu lion m Furopr*, 
would upset world prices and W’tuild lx* fimdam“nt;illy 
liarminl both to India and to the i\*st ol tlu* worhi. 

(7) d'he co.-l of the sf !u*me \\oiii<| be substantial 
<‘\a*n d the lowest (‘Slimaie \vr*i’e accepted. 

(5) 'Flu* attempt to iudriee irold currency could 
only be aeeompliKh'*tl at theeoshot in"'(‘euntv to those 
eountnes whl(‘h havt* I’cstored their monetary st-an- 
danls, and .tt. tie* ri'-k ol delay to 1ho"«(‘ (*onrrlries whi<‘h 
are now st'ekmg wnth T'(‘a*^onal)le [uomisc to do so, 
and this nneer taint v and d(‘hiy ai'i* likely to produce 
higher iu1eief%t rates, bu>>iness (list uihaiici* and eeo- 
noinie de)ue.s>ron. with inevitabh* l•(‘|K*r(*UHsions tm 
tlu* economic* wr'lbbeiiig aiul ei3nrmriv*ial j)rortp(*i’i1 v 
of India. 

A (jjonn STANDAun fou Inmia. 

The economic r(‘asnns against jurtting gold into 
eir<*ulatlon are ; — 

(1) Tile grcal<‘r the jn’o])ortion of gold in <*ireula- 
tion, the l{*ss tlu* I'lastieity of the currency system. 

(2) fetid in circulation is of rine(*r1ain value lor the 
support «if cM'hange, for so long as the (uiblic have* the 
opinion of making ]>aymients in loken.s or in gold, 
it is the surplus tokens and not tho gold in circulation 
which will se(*k an outlet at a time of weak exchange. 

It is, Uu*refore, unw is(* to eontt‘iuplale the introduc- 
tion oi a gold currenev under any r'ondiiions that ean 
lx* foreseen. At tlu* same time, the ^leople of ludia 
should 1x5 left p<>rlectly h’ee to decide through their 
l.«egi.slature, when tlie f)ropcr time comes and a goM 
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mirrency can Ix) ijfttrotlucecl witliout risk, whcth»‘r 
or not they arc preparer! to confront ita expcn^Ac am! 
to disregard its other disadvantages. IJnderlyinif 
the evidence of many witnesses in India tln^re was tin* 
idea that gold was the most advanced form of rnrron<*\ 
and that other nations had long denied lo India .t 
privilege which they enjoyed and highly valinsl 
themselves. The war has I aught Enrop?* to du 
without gold c»)ins aiKLexiK*rie.n<*e has aroiiserl iloiihts 
of their utility. In rPiurniiig to the '.rold standard 
the nations do not aim at a return to a gold eiirrone>. 
Some high authontiC'S have, in exprcsscil tin* 

view that the circulation oi gold is lu'ginmng to he 
regarded as u sign of hackwanl civilization. 

The standard with the (’oniiuission favour may be 
(lescnb(‘(l as a gold bullion standanl, tlu* esscnei* of 
which is that tlic oidmary modniin ot (*irculalion m 
India should rciiiam, as at^ni'scnl, tbi* cuncncy nolc 
and tlic silv^-r ru]>ei*, aiid that tin* stability ni tin* 
currimcy in terms of ifold slmuld lu* s(*cur<‘d by luakinu 
the cuirene-y directly eon\ertihl(‘ into gold for all 
juitfiosc'-'. but that gold sfionirl n<d circulate as iuone\ 
An obligation s]i<*uld be impos(‘d by statute* on tJie 
eurreiK'y aniborily to buy and sell gold withmit limtl 
at rati's determined witli ri'h'rciKc to a fix(*rl gold 
parity of the Kiipi'c but in quaiitit i(*-< of not less than 
41)0 line <junev'.s, im limitHtatn being nn]»osrsl as to tie* 
t)nr})os<‘ toi which the gold is reijnired. Since eold 
liars mv to-be given m (‘xeliangi* joi notes <m‘ m!v (‘1 
ni]>ees. not for export only, but toi anv pirpose, 
this IS not iU) cxeli.inge standard but an absolute 
gold .standard. 

A sound gold standard po.stulat«‘s a sta1iit<»iy 
obligation ujion th(‘ eurreney autliority to buy and 
s(‘ll gohl at a ])riee ei|Uival('nl to the par vnilue of tin* 
monetary unit, hiii vvjtli such an obligation that 
authority would at oiu'c beeonn* the elu'-apest market 
lor gold in India, in all ordinai y eirenmstanee<. This 
wouhi practical ly (lest roy the wholeside bullion market 
and the C/Urivni'y authority would, moreover, mevita 
bly b(‘eoine involv(‘d in the perfoimanee of a task 
w'hieh does not piojK'rly kdong to it. It is e,ss(‘ntial, 
theretoie, that the conditions which are to govern 
the .'■'ale of gold should be so framcal as to tree the 
eurreney authority in normal eiieumstane»‘s irom the 
task oi supjdyuig gohf for non-inonetarv tmrposes. 
This can be achieved by lixing the selling prices ol 
gold at ratx'S which wifl (‘liable the UanU to T*(‘p|enish 
its stock of gold Without loss by importation from 
London. • 

As a result ol the obligaln>n to sell gold bars for all 
purjiosf^s, it is iini><»ssibje to tivat any gold coin as legal 
Imider or to mint, gold for the public ; otherwise 
the gold fiom the reservi's might m <‘ertam (ureuin- 
staiK'es pass into circulation without, any eoiitnielion 
m th<‘ ( urreney and thus witliout fuitiiling the essen- 
tial fmrpos(» of semiring the comjHmsatory effect ol 
the e.xehangi's. 'riie legal ttnider quality ot tin* 
Hovcieign and the half-sovereign should tlierebne 
lx‘ ri'inoved. 4di(*re should lie no hesitation to s.'i.'*ri- 
fiee till? .sliadow "i -'in nrinece,s,*^ar3\ and iii praeliee 
little used, gold eoWlof legal tender, in order to ohlain 
the substanei* of a real gnild standaid. 

In order to emjihasizt* tlu* laet that, gold is ttie 
standard of value of the riip(‘e, and that the one^ is 
convertible into the oilier, the (.lov^ernmenl, should 
offer “oil tajj” savings certilicatcs rodeemubk* in 
three or live years, in legal tmider money or gold at 
the option of the Jiolder. Th(‘y might be i.-^sned in 
denominations of 1, tola and integral niimber ot tolas, 
and sold for l(‘gal lender money, rupe(*s and notes, 
at a pric(‘ which would give the hohjer an attnudive 
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yield in interest. Tlu^se (*eiiifh‘ates v^muld not stimu- 
late a fre.sh demand for golif, but would eonstituly,. 
a powerful incentive to investment and a powerful 
antidote t<i ho.irding, thu^ aeliKumig the ehityf bemofft 
that IS claiimui for a gold cutreney witliout any of 
the risk, expen, s(j and iuconv(*iuence involved in 
putting gold into cireiilaljon. 

The termination of the anomalous provision by which 
one form of note, tlu* paijcr note, is convertible by 
law into another form, l!u* silver not,e, it, an es.-icntial 
step in Indian eurreney reform which must be taken 
.‘-‘Mnun* or later. Tlu* <‘\ish*ne(* of ihm obligation 
has in the past placed, and may eoneeivahly again 
p]ar*e, the* eiirrencv system eomplebdy at tlie imwey 
of the price of silv^er. It entails keeping m the cur 
rmicy res(*rve, for tlm juirposi's oi internal conv(»rti- 
hility. a lariT' stock of silver, which for externa! 
]mrpo.se.-( i« of little value. While no li'gal obligation 
for eonvers^on info silver rnjK*es should attach to 
the new' not“s r(*f(*rr(*d to bidow, the obligation 
must contniiu* m relation to tlu*, present currency 
notes so long as llcey remain in circulation, biujause 
tile (tevernnieiit’s promisi* to redeem them in rupees 
must be religionslv ke]>t Again, it .should l>e made? 
jncumlxjnt on the enireney authorifiiss to make 
rupi^es and othcM* com ficdy <i,vadable to the public 
in sii(*h quantities a.s may !«* requifvd for eireulatioa 
m order to foster the use tif (Uirreney notes by (estab- 
lishing confid(‘nce in tlu‘ii practical eonvertihilitv. 
The proposal to tenninarc the statutory obligation 
implies that the eojnag** of .silver ru[x»e.s .should lx? 
stopfxul for a long timo to come, until the amount 
of silver rupees m ( irmdaf ion is rediu^ed to llm amount 
reqiurtsl tor sm.d! chang(\ 

(toncurrmitly with tbo Hrst issue ol notes of the 
new status, ihi* currency authority slioiild re-introduce 
one rujiee nob'> which '-hoiild be; full k'gal tender and 
whioh, like otlu*!’ notes of tlu' new status, should not 
convertible by law into silver rupees. 

The publu* .should liava.* a right to obtain change 
for the notes jn some otlun* form and a statutory 
(djhgation ■should lx* imposed on tin* (‘urreney author- 
nty to C4m\’'ert ail notes, other than tlui one rupee 
note, on dmnand into l<‘gal tender inom^y, i.e., into 
notes (}f smaller denominations or silv'or rupees at 
tlu option of tlu* (‘iirnmcy authority, 'rhen* should 
be n<> alteration m tin* h^Lod holder eharaeter of the 
silver rufXM*. 

It is impo.s.uhh* to diseriminatc si‘ientitioaliy be- 
tween tile pwrj)os('s lor which th<‘ l\i.j>cr (hirreney 
and (j!(4d Standard llescrva's are maintained. With 
the lumoval ol tlu* legal • eon vi*rtil)lity of the note 
into int(*rnal curr(*ncy, the wav will In* clear lor th« 
amalgamation of the two K,(*serves — .i step which 
assimilate* the Indian -y>h*,m i(» otliei currency sys- 
b'ms. The combined Ib'sm’Vi' will also be .simjUer and 
more iiitelligibu* to the public and (’.in be made more 
eltieient in its working. . 

A CiiNTTii.Ai., jlsxK KOK India. 

I’lio (‘vidi nee has clearlv bi'oiight (uit I he neei's.sfty 
of a unity (d poliey ii^lhe control ol (‘urreni^y and 
ennlit in a modern linaneial organization, if monetary^ 
^ta))illt 3 ’ is to b(* a.eidt vcd. It is .dso esijmitial for 
the deveiopmmil ol banking gtMU* rally that tl^p foun- 
dations of the er(*dit oiganiz.ition should be truly 
l.iid. This Will only b(* tlu* case if the commercial 
banks an^ able, when iji* neee.ssity aris«*s, to turn 
into cash a maximum ot Their assets with a niinimum 
of disturbance to gener.il conditions. It, is only 
through the establish numt, <>1' n central banking 
system with t he 1-icibties for re •discounting it affords 
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that thjR end ran bo a^diievoc]. This has boon de- 
monstrated by economic- hiabvvy of the {♦mat 
"trading nations of the world during the lost half- 
century. The C'entral Banks in other enuntries am 
cntnisted with th<‘ sole right of note* issue and they 
are responsible for maintaimni» thc^ stability of the 
currency. They arc- th<‘ custodians of ilu' currency 
and banking reserves and of the cash balances of 
thoir Governments. Their business, in the main, 
is confined to that of a bank of ibe banks and of the 
Government. These I unctions of necessity require 
|hat the character <»C their business «hoiild Ik^ of the 
soundest. Such limitations upon Iheir business 
prevent the Central Banks from irans{K tiiu>: the every- 
day commercial hanking business of the c*ountry 
and from ont/cuing into competition with the eomtuer- 
cial banks. Bui, in tinu's of stre^ss. they intervene 
vigorously in the country’s busiiu-ss by extending 
credit facilities libc-i rally. They are primarily con- 
cerned with upholding llui creel il of the country and 
guiding its financial ])oliey. India should ix^rfeot 
her currency and credit organization >»y setting up 
a Central Bank with a character' framed on lines which 
oxj^ricncc? has proved to be sound. 

The question arises wlsdlv-i the fuijXM'ial Bank 
should w entrusted with the e.liarac-tcir or whe-ther 
it should be a wlmlly new institution. The idea of 
utilizing the existing organization of the Imjx-riiil 
Bank is tempting at first sight, but on close eonsi- 
deratioii it will bci femnd that the disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages. 'Phe Bank's charU-r w-ould 
have to be ami‘nd<*d radically so as to preelude it 
from undertaking a. great many tasks which it now 
Bucoessfully perfonns as a commc-rcial bank, thus 
depriving the country of the benetit c)f an elaborate 
and widesj)read organization wdiieh makes available 
to ib<' community incTc-ased commercial bankmc 
facilities and assist in fostering among the jMxqile. 
as a whole, the habit ot banking and investmemt. 
It is preferable that the Bank should Ix' freed alto- 
gether from the rc‘strietions which its jirc-sent charter 
im^Kises upon it, which clearly have thoir origin in 
the hybrid character of the functions which were 
originally assigned to it. 

its prestige and the convenience of its prosciit 
policy of the extension of branch hanking may be 
safeguarded in various ways. For example, tht* 
lm|Kjrial Bank could come to an agreement with the 
new Central Bank, w'horoby the latler would emplo) 
the former os its agent« in the tn 4 tfiM.nl and, in 1 onsi- 
deratiun of this service, place at the flisposal the 
Imperial Bank such timds as would 1 h^ required to 
enable the Imfiorjal Bank's branches to become 
self-supporting. 

A middle counie is to confine the Imixirinl Bank’s 
functions to those of a true Central Bank in the 
centres where fwiequate eommermal banking facilities 
exist, and to permit it to do the ordinary commercial 
banking business in all those loisaiities w^here there 
is no other reputable bank established. 'Phis would, 
however, destroy wholesome competition by elimi- 
nating the Bank from the field of eommercial banking 
in all the imjx>rt.ant eentn-s, while its hybrid character 
•would lie likely to weaken its fuiielions both as a 
Central Bank in the important centres and as a com- 
mercial* bank in the smaller centres. 

The propter course, therefore, is to entrust the 
central banking functions to a new' organization, 
endowed with a chai-ter whiiui wholly conforms to the 
requirements of a Central Bank, The new Bank 
would, no doubt, take over from the Imperial Bank 
such of its organization, staff, etc,, as under the new 


order «d things may bec ome redqmlant for the pur- 
poses of the ImiHuial Bank, and from tlie Governmeni 
a number of officials whose exjiorieneo in the manage- 
ment of the currency would lx- of particular help 
to the new (Jentral Bank. The new Hank might Ik^ 
called tin- Itfsorve Bank of India with its head- 
quarlm-s in Bombay, where the meeting of the Central 
Board should ordinarily be held. The f/ommiaeion 
make various reeimimendation^s reganling the capita) 
of the Bank, its Board and A^inagement, division of 
profits, biisine-s of the Bunk, its relations with the 
Govm-nment ol fiuliu arirl the Seeretarv of State, 
the note issue- and il(-s(-rv(‘ requirements, the ]irovi* 
si(»us of the dial ter, el-e. The main recommendations 
in this eonue.etion an- 

(1) Subject lo the payment of limited dividends 
and building up of smtabh- reserve funds, the balance 
of the profits of the Kes^-rve Bank should be |>aid 
over to the Covernm. nt. 

(2) The Bank sluuild be given the sole right of note 
issue for a |X5riod of (say) 2.') years. Not later t han 
o years from the dale of tin- chartin' becoming ope- 
rative, fhiveriimeni notes should r*ease lx- legal 
tender except at Coveninieiit Treasuries. 

(3) The notes of the Bank should Im- full legal 
lender and should lx* guaianteed by (Government. 
The i(»rm and material of the note should be subject 
to the approval of the (Governor-CGeneral in Coimcil. 

(4) All oblisiation sliould be imposed by statute on 
the l»ank <0 buy and sell gold without limit as stated 
above, the eomiitions for the sale of gold k*ing 
framed as (h seribed above. 

(o) The l^iper Currency and (Gold Standard Re- 
serves should lx* amalgamated, and thi- ])roporticms 
and c<*m|)OHition of the combined Reserve shouhl be 
fixed by statub-. "Phi- Reserve should 1 k' increaRcd 
by ris. 50 ( tores, nrhi (0) below . 

(0) Till- proportional reserve system should he 
adopted. Gold ami gold securities .shouhl form not 
less than 40 per (xmt of the Reserve, subject to a 
possibh- temporary reduction, wdth the consent of 
Gov( rumen t, on iiaymmit of a t-a.v. "Phe currency 
authority Klu>uld striv*- to work to a reserve vatu* ol 
50 to (K) i)or cent. Tlu- gold liolding should be raised. 
t.o 20 per cent of t he R(‘S*'rve as soon as |Kissiblt‘ and 
to 25 per cent within 10 yearn. J>uring this jx^riod 
no favourabh- tijiport unity of fortifying the gold hold- 
ing in the Reserve shmild 1x5 all'jweil to eseapi-. Oi 
the g(»ld holding at least one-hall should he held in 
India. 

(7) The silver holding in the Reserve should lx- very 
.'substantially n-tlueed during a transitional f»eri<)d of 
10 yeai-s. 

(8) "J’he balance. of the Reserve should be held in 
self -liquidating trade bills ami Government of India 
securities. The ‘"created” securities should lx- re- 
placed by marketabU- securities within ten years. 

(9) A figure* of Rs. 50 crores has b(5t-ri fixed as the 
liability in rf-six^ct of the eontrive-tibility of tlm ru)x*e 
circulation. An amount equal to on(5-fifth of the 
facje value of auy iucrenise or deei’easo m the numl)e»‘ 
of silver ru|jees in issue should bfr added to or sub- 
tracted trorn ttiis liability, and the balance of profit 
or loss should accrue to or lx* borne by the Govern- 
ment rr-venuea. 

(10) The Issue Department of the Reserve Bank 
should Ix^ kept wholly distinct from its Banking 
Department. 

(11) Tho Reserve Bank should be entrusted with 
all the remittance operation*# of the G«»vemmeT!t. 
The Secretary of State should furnish in advance 
jx-.riodical information as to his requirements, The 



Bank Kboiild hi* lefLfroo, at its djsciction, to employ 
saoh method or methods of remittance as it may lind 
conducive to smooth working. 

(12) During the transition fif'>ri(»d the Ciovto-ninent 
rthoiilfl publish a weekly return of romittHiK-es 

A trial should b(' made of the systeni of pundutse by 
public tender in India. 

(13) 'rhc 5 (lash bahinci'S of th(‘ (loveninienl (jtiolud 
iiig any balances of the (iovernment of India an<l 
the Secretary of Stat'^|<>utsid(‘ India), as well as th.* 
banking reserves in India of all banks o|M‘rating ni 
India, should bi* centralized in the hatuD tif llic fb - 
‘■erve Bank. Section 23 of the (rovernmeiit of India 
Art should be amended accordingly. 

(14) The transfer of Reserve a^sek' should tati* 
plaei^ not later than IstJannary, H129, and the Bank’s 
obligation to buy and «eil gold should come mio npt>- 
ration not later than Ist .lifiuiary, 1931. 

(l.^) During IIm* transition ixo'iod the eurrcin \ 
authority (i.?., tin* (ioverUment until the transfer ol 
l{es(*rv(* assets and the Bank thej'eaflC'r) shi>ul(l bi 
under an obhg«ition to buy g(dd and to sell irold m 
gold exeluMig(‘ at its option at tlie g<)l<l points oi ilu* 
exchange. 'J’los obligation should Ik' embKliod in 
statutory loim, of wliich the outline is suggcsWl. 

The n^eommendations summarized above should 
regaixled iis a conipn hensive whole. ModiticatioUK 
of any ot their integral parts may involve the dangei 
of destroying tludr balance and so ]miventing the 
ohhdent. and sm«)oth working of the whole. 

Stahilization of Tine Rucee. 

Tile ^'ysum of euireney nsommended implies tiie 
lUloptini) of s(*me fixed gold parity ior tln' ru|H‘e and 
tile , stahilization of the rupee, at that parity. Thmv 
IS no I'vent in the foreseeable future whicli would be 
likely lo make < onditions more favourable foi the 
purjiose of stabilization than tlu\v are at present and 
the outcome of whieli ought to be awaited. Stabdi- 
/.alion shmild, thendore, be efb^ ted forthwith. 

The Ruix)e should U* stabilized in relation to gold 
.it a Kite eornxspondiiig to an exchange rat!' ot Is. i)<l, 
lor the Ruixie for the following reiusons : 

(1) At till* present exchange rate of about is. tx/. 
pnee^' in India have* alri'avly attained a sub.stantial 
meaauro of adjirstment with those in thi‘ world at- 
large aiul any change in the rat<‘ wtmld mean a ditti 
cult ]HU*io<l of veadjnstjnent and involve widespreu^l 
eei mom i o ( Us t u r bai ice . 

(2) In the matU'r of wagi^s also, thi^re ha« been a 
e.onsiderablo fiiuouiil. of adjustment. Where wag(*.s 
are at present fixed too high, the reduction of the 
exchange rate to l«. 4(f. would at best provide a teiu|>o- 
rary alleviation only, its idler t woukl be, by mflal 
mg currency to the extent of 12^ |«m* cent to prixluia; 
a concealed reduction in wages of an equivalent, jko' 
lamtage. Even if it does secure the desimd eipiili- 
brium, wdiich is highly improbable, it is not sound 
policy to use the currency as a lever to redueo ix*al 
wages. 

(3) As n‘gards <5ontracts, it is true that many of the 
current land rm^eiiuo .settlements wore made wluui 
exchange was at Is. id. but, in view of the gmat n.sc 
in firices since 1914, the real incidence id land iX'»vcnu<N 
measured in teiuis of commoditioB, has U^en very 
ma-terially lightened. The gmal bulk of the eoii- 
tractual obligations incurred under modern conditioas 
(lousiat of short-tenn contracts and, so far as these 
are concerned, tlicy originated for the most part when 
conditjoAB wem based on the D. fW. rat) or in any 
event after exclhango bati broken aw’ay from I**. 4d. 

(4) The eccmomio efieots to a m version to U. 4d. 
would be serious, ;u5 prices and wages arc not adjusteil 


fo that rate. It would prodmo a g^meral rist^ of pneos 
<»f J2i JMO’ cent and the cdiangc would In' scvt'vely 
by consumers generally, and es)X‘(;ially by the poorer 
paid membtn*s of the liteiutc vlas-iis. It w'oiild result 
in an arbitrary icdnefcion of the ical wages of labour, 
and its etieet on b>reign liade would be irnincdiab^ 
and for a time convulsiv. . 

(5) An inijiort.inl, but not decisive, iaetor is the 
1 ‘fTect of a icduidion on public thiaiice>s. It would 
lead to imireases lu l)otli (lentrai and Bn^viticial taxa- 
tion and wanild probably also result m a p(*sl;ponc- 
ment ot furtluM* icmi.'^sions of tin* Provincial contri- 
butions, and a set-back to the development ol nation- 
building projeels in the IVovjnc(‘s. Eurtlicr, th(^ 

,wl verse ofTect on the bud.';yetary equilibrium would 
necfjssanly impair the credit of India as regards 
borrowing. 

(b) Another coii.sidcrat.ion, which again is not 
deciMVe, in wiew of the other recommendations made, 
that if a rise in the price of silver shoulii take place, 

I lie bv. i}d. rate of exchange would jirovidc a wider 
margin of safety than bv. id. 

(7) 'fhe opportunity’^ for a reversion to the historic 
rate of bs. Ad., it it ever e.xisted, is gone and the best 
interests of India as a whole now require* that stability 
‘should lx* achieved without producing those disturb- 
auro.s which would be the* inevitable coiisequonco (d 
adopting any rate but that which is current. 

The arguments for reversion to the b5f.4r/ rate and 
the manner in which the Commissiim meet them arc 
indicated Ixdow 

(1) The Is. Ad. raU has Wen dose ril>cd trs the “natu- 
ral rakP’’ tor the Rupee. There can, however, be no 
*' natural” rate. If no action were taken to anchor 
the Jvup(*e at/ a {larticular point, there would lx* o.\U*.n- 
sive fluctuations amidst whiidi it would bc! impossible 
to distinguish any particulai rate as “natural”. 

(2) It is urge<l that the bs. Od. rate came into Unrig 
through (Jovernment mampulation of the currency. 

action of (dovornmont in intervening in April 
192b to prevent a fall of exchange below lif. 5|rf. 
was criticized, though no €*xeeption has been taken 
to the e.arlie.r action of the (government m October 
1925 in intervening to jirovent. a rise in exchange 
to bs.b3/lbfb If citlier ot the.se tendencies was 
natural, it w’as the earlier tendency to rUe above the 
bs*. M. upixn eold [joint. In any case, if it can lx*, 
showm that priee.s and other conditions arc. in adjust- 
ment with those oi the world at large on tho ha.'* is of 
an existent exchange rate., tlie question of tho means 
by which tiiat rate came into existence is of no practi- 
cal importance. • 

(3) It has U*en c'oiitt^nded that a nxiuctiou in the 
rate would reduce tho total demand for gold in con- 
nection with the introduction of a gold standard. 
This overhjoks tlw? fact that a reduction in tin* gold 
value of the monetary unit of 121 l^^’ involves of 
necessity an lucivase of cjroulution by a similar por- 
ceutage. The amount of gold in reserve* required to 
sup|K)rt circulation would, therefore, bo the same*iu 
either case. 

(4) It has been [xuntid out that one must envisage 
the possibilitv of a liiilure of the monsoon requiring* 
the utilization ot the gold and sterling reserves of 
(irovemTnent. to support oxidiange, and that iTit* rah* 
»)f b?. Ad, would bt* easier to maintain than Is. (kf. 
But the testing timo wilLcomt* whatever the rate ot 
stabilization and the abi/t\* to meet it will depends 
not on the ligure at which exchange is fixed, but on 
tho maintenance and proper utilization of adequate 
gold Deserves. 

(5) It has been sugge.sted that competition with 





foreign (.•ountriOR wUii depn'oiated or do.pm^iatiiig 
iJuri'^ncfiOH, suoh a‘3 Franco and IViginin, could Ixj mcl 
'&y lowering Indian exchange io 1/f, 4d. But this 
would a))ply tluringdhe tranHition ^Toriod only and tho 
remedy, if any, must be nnught elscwlien* than in thci 
manipulation of India’s (Mirrcncy policy. 

(fi) it Iia« been maintained that th<' cheapness of 
gold leatls to an abnormal absorption of gold by India 
and that a bs. 4d. rate? will iw a wlioJesome eljc<*k. 
India’s apjietitc for gold cannot, liow^ever, be cured 
by lowering her (exchange. 1’lie only sure way tf» 
cradicaU^ this wasteful Inibit is to stabilize currency, 
(^tablish confidence? in its stability, educate jicoplc 
in the habit of investment, and extimd banking 
facilities. 

(7) Another argument for reduction in llie rate is 
the jiossibility of a tall oi world gold prici's in the near 
future, lint it must be assumed that the ptonod (»f 
catastroidiic disturbances is over, ami that future' 
movements of jinccs will proceed on more normal 
lines. If India suffers at all, she will suffer with the 
rest of the world, but it is a risk wdiich slie cannot 
escapi* if she adopts, and mihercs to, a gold standanl. 
Moreover, it is a risk to which sh(‘ wdll be subject 
whatever the rate at which exchange is stabilized. 

(8) A minor advantagi* cj aimed for the l.v. 4d. ral<‘ 
is that at that rate the sovereign is c'qiuvalent ])nH*isc- 
ly to Rk. 15 w'hercaa at l.v. (id. the sovereign is equiva- 
lent to Rs. 18-5-4, a v<‘ry inconvenient sum. Thi^ 
objection will lose mueh of iN force it the l<*ga! tender 
charac.ter ol the soveivign is removed. 

(9) Broadly sjxaking, the arguments which ha\(‘ 
1x5011 brought forward to prove that reversion (o 
1.S, 4</. would lx* beneficial, merely show' that, during 
a jienod of adjustment ot conditions to that rate, 
certain sections of the community (f.f/., ilebtois. 
cxjxirters, and omployi'C'^ ol labours) would be Ume- 
fited at the expense of certain other seeti<»ns (c.f/., 
creditors, importers and wage earners), 'they do 
not show that there wnmld bi* any substantial jx-rma- 
ment benefit even to any section at the expen.se of 
another, still less to the (M)unti\v as a w<’hl<*. 

MiSCEH.AMIOI S llliCOMMliNO/VTlONS. 

The Commission takt* the ojipoitu'iity of making 
the following minor recommendations :~ 

(1) The stam]> <lut y on bills of exchangt* and eh<?qucs 
should be? abolished. Bilingii.il Bill torms should 
)x‘ on sale at jiost/ offices. 

(2) Measures* shouhl U* taken to proin.qt tin* deve- 
lopment of banking lu India. 

(3) Every effoit should lx* made to rem(*dy the 
deficiencies in the, existing, body <»f stal-islieal data. 

Mr. Tiiakuroa.s’ Minitti; of JIissen'f. 

In his Minute of Dissent, Sir PuT.sliottamdas Tha- 
kuida.s ex[>resscs his agreement w'ith the gold bullion 
standai’d recommended by his colleagues subject, to 
an iinequivmeal guarank'c of non-interfercnci* with 
the inflow of gold into India except with dm? publicity 
and the concuri’ence of the l^igwlatun*. Hi' rbies ni)t 
uj^preciatc tin* lU'cessity of the recommendation to 
demonetise the M(»vorc'ign, b'b j view of tla' ojuriioii 
held by his colleagues, he docibnot liivss his objection. 

"‘The main points on which he differs from Ins col- 
leagues are tho.se relating to - - 

(1) t'fie fomiation of a sepanite Reserve Hank t»f 
India, and 

(2) the stabilization of tip* Iiu|H.*e at 1 s. Gd. gold. 

As regards (1), while he fufty tipprcciab^is the reasons 
whieh have induced bis colleagues to projiose the 
creation of a new central bank, and recognizes that 
this is perha^is the ideal system, ho is of opinion that, 


in tin? spec ml coudithms of India, the ends in view 
w'ill lx? b'tter surv'r?d by rh?volf)ping tho lni[X3rial 
Bank of India into a full-fledged central bank. As 
regards (2), his couelusions are geiie.rally at variancr* 
with those of his colU'dgiu's and he recommends the 
l.v. 4d. rate, lie considers that the greater part of 
tho gcnoT'al adjustment of prices to is still to 

come; no adjustment in wages lias taken plac<‘, and 
riotn* will hercaftm* without a struggle; until ajdust- 
mi'nt- is complete, a l.v. (id. rat|p> presents the foivign 
manufacturer with an effective though indiro<;t 
bounty of 121 fM?r ei?nt ; a elringo to I v. (id. hits the 
large Imlk of the debtor class to the Ix'nclit of tin? 
creditor class ; any tampering with tin? standard of 
value i.s bound to have* serious [lohtical (*ffccts in India 
and to caust' fli-^trust in its I'urrency system and tin? 
financial ad mi/ list ml ion of tin' country: the !v. Id. 
rate was recominend(?d by the Fowler Committee as 
a “jx*rman(?nt I'aU*’’, the (loveniiiK'nt .md tin? ]K’ople 
of India stand committed to the jiriiK'iples rocom- 
mended by that Fommitter' and llio rati* should not 
be <*hanged t'xer'jit under absolute and iinavoirlablr? 
nt'cessity ; tin* question of tlie r.itio is no U'ss irupoct- 
ant than the question ?>f the stainlarvl and the. stabili- 
zation of the Rupee at bv. (’>//. will create? a great dis- 
turbance in India’.s I'conormc oiganizalion, csjKS'ially 
if lean years arrive, in which case* tin* steps taken to 
maintain exchange may deplete the gold resoure(?s 
of th(* country to an extent that may seriously shake 
tin' conlidenc*' ol her people in the cuj rt,nc,> system ; 
and, finally, the l.v. Id. ratio stood for 20 years t'von 
during the .Anirncan cri'^is, till 1917, and was only 
disturlx'd as a result o( tin* \\"ai* in eommou wnth the. 
ratios of I'ther count rii's in the w'oiid. 

('Ki’ru'jsM or Samf. 

As regards tlie Minnh* of Dis.-ent, the memlx'rs of 
tlu' (’ommiHSiou other than S*r Purshottamd/is Tha.- 
kurdas h.ive adtled a le,w paragraphs to the Report 
the hiibsta.in*i* ot whi<*l» is tliat they do not iw'cept tho 
histtun ritros[)e<t in thi* Minute; lhai no useful pur- 
pose wouhi be served by jitli'injiting t.o ai»iM)rtion 
praise or blauu' lot wliat e* [>.is( ; that any suclt at- 
lL*in]>r w'ouhl probablv r("''u!t. in injustiei*, because 
currency tlu ory and pr.ie.tiei' ha\(' undergone a steady 
process of evolution during the la-t (juartc'r of a 
century', ainl it. would be unfair jn tin? light of later 
eX|X'rieiiee to e<trelfinn sti'jis ( i* dei'i^ums which were 
taken b(?foie that expern'iice was aerpured ; that tlicy 
do not regard the (iovernment or the |K'oplc, of India 
as comniiUcfl to tin? principles rocommended by the 
Fowler (Jommittec to any greater extent than they 
.stand commitU?d to tht' principl(?s lecommended by 
other committees v\hich have been ae,(?cpted and 
iw?ted on ; that they havi' held them.sr?] ve.s free to 
make any roeuinnn'ndation w'hich at>jn*ared to thorn 
to be dc?sirabk? in tho interests of Indi/i whctln*!* they 
agree<l <»r did not, agree with the principles previously 
accepted ; that as rt'gards tho reversion to th?* l.v. 4c(. 
rate suggestoil by h>ii* Purshottamadas Thakurdas, 
there i.s no argument advanced by him wdiich did not 
receive their most careful consid<?ration ; that the 
accuracy and tho compl(?tcness of tin* figun?s on whieh 
his arginnciits arc based have not the authority of tho 
(’ommissron ; and, finally, that tho whole Minute 
contains many' .stat.inujnts and iiih'renees with which 
they have not thought it ne(?essary or even relevant 
to deal but which they in no way accept. 

(lOVKRNMF.rST OF INDIA’S PRfiSS COMMUNIQUE. 

The Secretary of State in (Jouncil and the Govern- 
ment of India have considered the important and 
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coniprohtms.ive report of thn Royal romniissjoji on 
liniian (^urn ney 5»n(f KinuiUT wljich is piiblihhc d foi 
general intonnatioii to-day. 

± Tlie Report, tleal:. AVith the l(»lloAVing ni iitj l.opi, -; 
—'{a) the establishment of a gold standard for India, 
{fj) the eivaition of a Onitral Bank, its orgam/atinn 
and lespousihjlitic s (e) the ratio of the RnfM'e U) g<i)d 
and {(/) the airangeinents to be adopted during th<- 
jioriod wliieh must elapse Indori' the Central liant 
ean b(‘ brought into '|(‘ing. 

II. Commission ivcjognize that th(‘ projeeb 

I oiu prising (a) and (b) reipiire certain ]>re}>ai.i1orv 
\Aork and cannot lie givim (dfi'ct bo at once. Thei, 
recommendations on tlicsc bmids (Uinaiul cMndul 
study from Government and the public bidore (|UeA- 
tjoin of legislation eau be taken up but it is iirs*cssary 
!<► indu atc at onee the Govm’nment’s intention-, as 
regards (r) and ('/). • 

t. After f^ill considerat i<in of thiA R(‘]jorl and the 
Minule of Dissent annexed thereto, tin* Sisreiary i»l 
IStab* in Couneil and the Governiuont of Indii .ire 
salj^tied that it is m the interests <»f India to .ulopl 
as tile ratio of the Rupee bo gold the rat(‘ oi 1-. (v/. 
gold which IS recoiuimaidcd in the Report, 
o. The Repi'rb indicatoH tlu' method bv nbeli 


this ratio Hlioiild be esiablisls'd in the .ntenm [lenod 
prior to the transfer of responsdnbty for the eontrol 
<>l the currency to a Central lUnk. rh<‘ Commission^ 
have recoiunieiidcd a proetslme toi luikmu the Rupee 
to gold by }>la.cing tlu' eurivtu y .uitliornv under an 
obligation to buy trold and sell giild nr gold exchange 
at its option at. appropriate prices. With o tereiice 
to the acce])l<‘d irold pantv ot the Itupe >, llm Com- 
mission are further of ojmuon I net tin obhg.iiioii to 
ruaiiitaiii Ihi* value of llie turori''y .U tlie parity 
(‘stablished should Ix' embodied in staiuloiy 

b. Recognizing tlu^ im])ortaiii‘(‘ nf cst a bits lung the 
ability ef exebang(‘ ou a statutorv ba-,i.-, as ^.oon as 
]jOf,Hibic^ thi‘. Goveriimimt ot India will lav pr iposals 
covering the matter referred to m the two inifU(‘diaUdy 
preceding ])aragraph,-^ b(dort‘ ihe liegisfatiiiv ai, tl»e 
lorUicomiiig session at Simla, Meanwhile, m order 
to remove an> imc'ertunU, ttu^ ttovernment o! India 
ainioimco, witli tin* approval of tho Soeieiain ol State 
in Coimcib tla\v will take -^Li- l\ .>>le[)s .n m ly bo 
necessarv to proven*, iny undue )luel uat nai in the 
exebinge v.xlue ot the rupee in onhn’ to tontine tlie 
inovemcntH of excb.uiL''e wiiliin tlie ,ippio\imite 
upper and lower «gokl points a- ealeulated on flu* 
basis of a Ia*. bd. gold riniei*. lb. tilf/lbt/. <ind 

l.s. res'pcidively. 


American Trade with India. 


The following statistical matter is based on cable' icceived from the Department ol Cuunueivc, \\ aslnngton, 


D. C. 

Ex'porl'i awl Imports. 

Total exports from the United States, 

May 192b . . . . . . $350,92 1, 000 

Total importe into the United States, 

May 1920 .. .. ...$321,029,000 


Trucks (Amcuacan) .. Ill 

Trucks (Canadian) .. 312 

Note : — Total expmls of autoniobjles from the. 
United States during M iy wen* 22, 12(> .iiid trucks 
0,302. Total exports tiom Canada during May ivere 
3,977 cam and 1,017 trucks. 


Excess ot exports o\cr imports . . $ 3.7,592,<M)0 
Trade untfi India. 

inijiorts from India to the United States, 

May 1920 .. .. $ 12,195,000 

Exports to India from the United States, 

May 1920 .. . . .S 3,HS5,00I) 


Excess ofiimporis over exports . . .$ 8,3l0,0tH) 

Some of the more imjxirtant items exported frum 
the United States to India during May, 1920, were 
as follows : — 

Canned fruit . . . . 143,000 poundt-. 

Dyes • • * • 1 48,000 „ 

Kerosene oil . . . . 5,424,000 galloiib. 

Lubricating oil .. .. 1,148,000 ,, 

Machinery, all kinds . . $691,000 

Tinned sheets and plates . . 25,000 pound.s. 

Galvanized sheets and plates, 
iron and steel .. .. 1,995,000 pound.s. 

Tubes, pipes and fittings . . 5,712,000 „ 

Bolts and nuts . . . . 79,000 

Automobiles (American) .. 272 

Automobiles (Canadian ) .. 373 


Some of the moie important iteiiib impofted into 
the UinU-'d Slates troiu liidM during May, 1920. 
were as follows 


Burlaps 
flute, raw . . 
t 'oil on, raw 
Goatskins 
Shellae 
Mica 

Ca.slur seed 
Mangaiiesi' on- 
Myrabolans 
Wool 


3.5.291 jOtiO pounds, 
3,900 tons. 

],) 30,000 ]ioimdb. 

3.302.000 

2.722.000 
37(hOOO 

8.571.000 

4.000 Ions. 

8.000 „ 

^O,000 poundh. 


Trade with ('eyUtn 

Imports to United States from C'oyhm, 

May 192b ♦. $4,241,000 

J’lxports to Oyloii from the United 
States, May 1920 • . . . . $ 280,000 


Exeess of imporlb over ( xporls . . 83,9553tlJ0 

Exports from the Ungleii Slates to Ceyhm ineliided 
» >4, 000 gallons ot Inbiieatjng oi), H)8 autonudhios and. 
(14 trucks. Exports irom Cauad.i bo Ceylon included 
40 automobiles and 80 l.rucks • 

Imports into the Uuitcil Stabs from Ceylon in- 
cluded 900,000 pounds of tea, 1,100,0(^1 poundH of 
coconut products and 0,1 ‘^,000 pounds rd rubber. 
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Wh^ro, thorB is a will, surely there 
«will be found, (‘asily enough, a way. 

Th(‘ other suggestions of the ])e\van are 
equally inijxoatively called for if the nssuvsc.itat- 
e(i Conference is to function on fruitful lines. 
Without a separate >S(‘crelary, C0“<u“di nation 
of the work of the (Jioitral Boards and tiie f)is- 
trie.t would not Ix' achieved ; and witli 
this lat'k of co-ordination at the top, it 
would he eltogidlii r inqiossible to ac.hie.ve 
any definite r(*siii(s. Critics in olden days 
thought the jio.st, nuich like, that of the 
E<^ononii(‘ Huj)erintendent, a superfluity and 
voted for it.s abolition. But the results proved 
wholly ilisast roils. Hard worked Secretariat 
officials cannot be exi[>ected to shoulder addi- 
tional work of this nature, requiring a great 
deal of close attention to detail without for- 
getting the policy underlying all development 
work, and a greater deal of travel (.0 keep 
toucdi with the ])rogress of tlio movement in 
<iislricts. The Economic Secrctary\s 
work is about the most im])ortant in the 
whole ])rogrannne of devolopimuit work and 
he must be one blessed wdth the faculty of 
thinking out proldems for himself as much 
as giving effin-t to wliat has beoji settled 
as the result of deliberations in Ibrnmittees 
and ConfeTvnces, In view of tJie fact that 
the whole movement should be- ^as it is 
daily being better re<'ogiuzed in the case 
of the Department of Co-operation, for in- 
stance- -iion-officialized as imieh a.s possible, 
the idea of appointing a suitable non-oflicial 
may, in our opinion, be also considered on the 
pres(mt oc(;asion. Then* is a double object 
lobe gained by a favourable consideration of 
this idea. First, the ideal of making the 
movement wholly non-oflicial and rendering 
it less and l(‘ss a department of Government, 
as it had a tendeney to become in the past, 
will be sf‘t up for the peo[)le. Sccoiidly, the 
retjuisite non-oflie-ial agency will gradually 
be c.rgauized for the satisfactory working of 
the movement which is a sine qua non if it 
is to strike root in the soil. The clvief defect 
before 1 )epari iu(‘ntal agenci<\s is that they 
tend to perpetuate tlu'inselvos, in the sense 
that they render impossible their displacement-, 
even when such dis]>la^(‘ment is a necessity. 

' This lias become so largely in the case of the 
Oo-ouerativo Department in India and it is 
daily being realized now that this tendency 
in that Department vshould be checked. Steps 
are being taken to do this in that Depart - 
mejit to obviate further difficult i(‘s. That holds 
out a salutary lesson to us. The error should 


not be repeat(‘d in tlie ease pf the (k)nference. 
The insnity that overtook it, immediately 
the Govcrnm(‘nt withdrew its hands from it 
some five or six years ago, shows the difficulty 
of de-departmentalizing a departmentalized 
institution. 'J he idea of yoking officials and 
non-officials together and iiitiuencing the one 
by Uic other is an excellrtit one but the limits 
within wdiich this shoulu be done should be 
.stru^tly laid dowui ; otherwise, in the jirocess 
the non-official is bound to be assimilated, 
if not altogether, by the official. The working 
of the Conference in oldmi days had this fatal 
flaw" in it and we should see to it that from the 
start th(‘ revived CordVrence is free from it. 

The resuscitation of the Standing Committee 
and the direct eonnect ion that is sought to be 
established betwiicn the c.(‘ntral organization 
and the Boards is in keejiing with tlie revised 
plan of operations and ought to apipeal to all 
those who luive realized the necessity ' for 
constantly reviewing the work done or in 
progress. Unless a businesslike interest is 
taken in the work of the (^onf(*renee if W'ould 
be wholly infriuduous to spend any additional 
grants on the Confcri'nce. The Conference 
should not be tr(‘ated as a week’s show at the 
end of the year ; it should be a w'orking organ- 
ization, with a candid programme of work for 
the whole year, which ])rograinme it should lie 
its primary duty to see carried out throughout 
the twelve mouths for wliiclt it has been 
jirepared. The Btanding (Committee should, 
in the r(‘ vised plan of oiierations, be the author- 
ify to check the jirogress of t)i(‘ work achieved 
by tJie Distdc.t Economic Superintendents 
and the District Boards or Committees as the 
case may be. The spirit underlying its work 
should h(* one of friimdly help and sympathetic 
attention towards Avliat might , be required 
by those directly charged with the carrying 
out of tln^ work in the unit areas- from the 
village to the district.. The object of the 
revised Confrve.uci* should, throughout, be to 
achieve results kiwd wot merely go about talk- 
ing of economic well-being, though such 
propaganda is undeniably useful to give a 
finish to an undertaking of this nature. To 
achieve definite results, definiteness in aims 
and objects is undoubtedly necessary and this 
wdll largcdy depend on knowing what is re- 
quired to be done and what facilities there are 
for doing it. Also, what financial and other 
iiec-essary aid may be forthcoming for the 
w’(»rk. From tliis point of view it is satisfac- 
tory that. Government are agreeable to give 
special grants for the purjwse. In thi^ connep*" 
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tlon, wc woukl sRf'gest that the line of tie- 
markatioii betw(»,en the Depariiuoiits and tlio 
Develo})ineiit Boards sliould be laid down in 
fairly iiiteiligibJe tenus, so that all over-iappino 
may be avoid(?d. Not only that, ste}>s sliould 
be taken to see that there is no unhealthy 
rivalry between tiuun in regard to the canying 
out of i>ro})osed schemes. In the past tins 
sort of rivalry led to av^oidabJe results and 
there should, in our o[)inion, be no scope oi 
such undesirable consequences. It would be 
a satisfactory rule if what Departments could 
and should do arc ruled out as taboo to the 
Developmiuit Boards atid i>ice versa. Tluue 
may be cx^xirimet tal work that might well fsll 
within tlie limits of action prescribed for a 
recognized Depart meid. and if that is so, it 
sliobid not be shifted oit to the shoulders of 
the relative Development Board. Our point 
is that the work of the Board should he 
strict]}^ limited by definite rules and the money 
allotted for them slniuld be s])ent on tlie 
obje(‘.ts for whiidi they are to be made nss- 
ponsdile. This is not only necessary in the 
interests of the Boards and the Ikqiartmeiits 
coi'cenicd, but in the interests ol sound liiianee 
as wu'lL 

W<‘ iiave left oursidves litth' space for 11h‘ 
first of the ul)j(n:l ives aimeil at by the Dewnn 
in reorganizing tin* (Jonferenee. A surv<^y of 
resources <i.nd of production in the State is a 
sim qua non and unless such a survey is con- 
ducted on recognized lines, the work of the 
Conferene.e would be hampereti. Tin' district, 
the taluk and the village figures should be 
collectoil — on the basis of the. actuals of the 
past ten vt'.ars and for oaeli a. limit to be aimed 
at during each year sliould be worked out and 
presented. The necessary hel[) should b(*. 
given on recTognized linos and inci eased ])ro- 
duction made possible, in each succiessive 
unit area. That is how j)rogress has been 
made possible in Western countries. 8uch a 


survey will incidentally rt'uder mueli desired 
statistics of a reliable kind a\ailable. A 
s}>ecial stall may have to te jnovuled for 
carrying out the initial work, That^should not 
stand in the way of the work being taken u]). 
Necessary expi'iidituie, on a modera.ti^ seah\ 
need not and would Tiot be (dqi'cted to, es- 
pecially in a matter of this nature, A district 
statl and some in^adquarters statT jnay also 
be required ow[ a permanent basis for (.oiled ing 
the statistics and issuing it in a suitable ionn. 
This is a sphere of work that every modern 
Government accepts as part of its function 
and if properly put to the piihlit^ is certain to 
be ac.cepte4l by them as a necessary charge. 

The Dewan has, in our opinion, started well 
with the Conference. It is to be hojx'd that 
the Committee that has been appoinit'd will 
submit a Report which, in every way, will 
(jommend its(df to the public and to the Gov- 
ernment. TTiere will doubtless be some who 
will say, as some did say in the olden days, 
that the Government should leave all ee-onomic 
activities to individual effort and that the 
n'suscitation of the Conference is, on anything 
like the old liniis, unnecessary. All that we 
c.aii say to sueh (‘ritics is that they mist.ake 
tlie true functions of the. State in the domain 
of (‘cononiic development. TJic State, is, t hey 
should remember, the greatest of human insti- 
tutions- -that from whi(di jiroceed all others, 
in so far as they are based upon or rnodifiablcj 
liy law. As Hawtrey jmts it 

■'The State is itsi;if a jiart. of the solution 
of the economic problem. For it. is an instill- 
ment for rt'giiJating and directing human 
effort. Sonu' of its activities are not w hat i.s 
ordinarily called e<K)nomic. But there is 
nothing in onr definition of tlu^ economic 

problem to ex(dudc them. And a v(U‘y 

large part of what the State does is, of (oiirsc, 
admittedly economic in the accepted sense.*’ 


Aid to Industries in Germany. 


The following extract from an American 
paper gives some idea of wdiat the German 
Government is doing to promote German 
industries and to solve tlie ]>rohlem of un- 
employment : — 

, The Government wall become tlie greatest 
employcii and j)roduci-r in Europe^ by the distri- 
bution of credits to all indiLstries it considers 
worthy of Government support. 

The Governmejit will advance $25.0(X),000 
to the German railroads to (*nahle them to 
place orders for material needed for repairs 


and renovations of lines and e({uipment. A 
fiu’l her $7r),(X)0,000 is entrustt^d to indust 
for the production of tools and equi])m(*nt for 
the RiLssian markidji whiidi is paying slowly 
hut is exjieeted to dev(‘lop in the near future. 
TJie Russians alrt'ady have made good oi^tJieir 
1925 transactions with Germany. 

The Government plan includes ])roteetive 
measure for the minhig int.i'ri'sts. Business 
men believe that this ui<licat(*s Government 
support of the new efforts made by the Ruhr- 
<*oal barons to develo]) sales in Ann^rica. 



Profit-Sharing in Canada. 

By J. L. Charlesworth. 


A prohloru wliioh has aiis'*n if* a many 
indu.stri(;,4 is that of makinu ]»iovi^h>ii lor 
fm|)Ioyti(‘H in thoir M aijo. Most mamdao- 
tartars now recop, rnzc that siojv'thmp is due 
to the luau who has faithfully scmvcU his 
employer ilirouedioul- most of liis working/ life, 
over and above the vvaaes In* hu.s lei-eive:! 
in that pe.i'iod. To makn^ sure that lii*- lailh- 
ful (Un[)i )y(‘e does eoi- sulhu' diiTi’ipr i {,(. jeuMod 
l)?t weei? I tie tme* wlien iiis (‘aniiup pev'o r js 
ov< r aiul ihe time of his tiea.{ li is (j.te pli.-se of 
the pndilem. 'Po |>rovitlr lor t lie dt peiulanls 
ol I, he em[>loyee who dies wh'le ia :.rvie. ‘ is 
aiioth'U. Aixi a thlid is the feeiu.p, 1 au 

employee^ who has his futuie assured, wdl be 
lUvjn* e„,uitiuit(*d and be. me moie elilei' hi m 
l-be pre,s(Mit. 

Wirm t.he r 'e,t ut reorpaniz I.I.IOU rot'k f)laee 
io Clinsih*- Blow;) A" Co,, Lmoied, ius'.uit 
nuiiufae' uri'is, Toi'omo, i hi.? (jue..{j(u» v\o,s o/s* 
<d »/he I'u’.'M e.onsi' lei (‘(1 by tiie /iew h.^bhatv m>eit. 
'Idle old I'oiupauy liad tr<*a1etl t hen* <*mpi(»ye<‘.s 
well, botli ill (Ik' hum ter of v>apes and in v\oj k- 
inp; e.<»5uiilions. They a.lso had r<diH\{ m v^ua.! 
(dd emj>loye<‘s on luUf fiay. The r(‘\; com- 
jniny, altliouph ui.dm* lio h‘pal obligation to 
do so, have oontinued these pensions, d’he 
inana^mnent felt , however, that such ii svslmn, 
while it had worked w(dl in the j>ast, \va< not 
I'ljtirely flawless. It 1< ft the way epeu lor 
an eniployoe to be Inarmed ])\ porsoiuil ]>r<- 
judin^s and iiL^ain, being (pule volnrihMy oii 
tlie part of the ('oniyiaiiy, it did not eiv(‘ the 
men lhal a.s.suram’t? for the future vvhc'li i.s so 
desirable in any lunplovee Ixmefit [dan, 'llu* 
new nu'uu.grnemt decided \o irsliiule a plmi 
whien .should not only providi^ for employees 
all that th(‘y might cxpis-.t under tin* old 
system but should work wiih numhiiH'-like 
priHUsiou. Tdiey coinddered s(‘VtTal em[)i(»yi‘e 
beiielit, plans m foioe wm h other eonipiinics 
and linaiiv ailopU'd an<l announced to their 
employvMs on danuaiy 1, an ein])lovees' scsv- 
iugs and pr;){it-.sharirg fund, whi<li lias bei'U 
sft.:'c.essfiil elsewdmre and i.s pron<'nne?‘d l»y 
authorities to lie actuanally .souiai. Within 
le.ss tlian a month aftiu* its adoj>tion more 
than 80 per ooet of those eligilile to par{ici]iatc 
init had signed up. 

J’UHPOSK OF THK PlAX. 

The intention of the j()la.n is fourfolt! : first, 
to afturfl all employees a .share in ihc profits id 
the busdicaa and to enable them by savings 


to provide a sulslantial fund for their ful lire ; 
secondly, to provule a method for tlie eemysany 
to add a [kuLiou oi their jU'oiits to tJic .savings 
ol em[vloyre,; ; tjjiii'ly, t/i jirovide that all 
thos(‘ who ,si,?'a/.ily jiartici/ate in the fund and 
reiiuiin i.i tl-e em})lcY ol tdie toinjiany untd 
i hey retire [j-oii: act;v(* business life,slialJ have 
an import a id con l,n but ion to ful me mam- 
ieeauc.e, (In.t all tdiose wh<; achieve a 

smvicc u*cMid, but who may not- rmnaiu 
witn t li,* ciruipanv all'iiieir business iili , shall 
havi* aeciinuilaied a substantii*.! emn ; and 
fourthly, to a. sat in the provision for Idu* 
lamdy of .ui v tnnployec who dies \'. Inle in the 
(u>m]>;;ny\s i m]»loy. 

'PIk' pl.{.n adoj>o‘d giv(‘s ('Very ('luployee of 
Ohn.-itjc Brown (k (’o., LimitxMl. w ho ha.s s«mmi 
a. yt'a.r or nnu'e ol service thcie, I he opjxu'* 
liini-y of .'••ha.ny in tie net ])nh1^; <d lln^ 
bu.siins.s, 'j'ne unipaev will contiiblUe 
an(<u;Jjs a .-mn tMpi.'.i to h\'e pel (•< i \ of tlieir 
iml [n‘oll:s lo’ tju* \y,ii a:ul tins will b(‘ djsl 1 ‘i- 
buf'ui a.iuoi,g (,Iu‘ partjcip*ai.ing employe cs in 
proporiiop to 1 hf ('onl nbut ion tie y t In'inselvt's 
maki . 

l*arLici]ni1 ion on the [larl of the ('mj)l()yoes 
is enliivdy vulm-tany. Bacdi (unyiloyi'e wisliiny 
to j)a.rticij)at(‘signsan ‘d'm])loy(‘('\s ace,('])lain',i‘ ’ 
by which h(‘ agrets lo deposit in* cause to be 
depo.s;t“'i in ihc fund liv*' per (‘out of hi.'-’ wages, 
provider’ wia. siu'h ({(‘posits do not aggreuii.r(‘ 
mor(‘ SKM.OO in any oni‘ vf ar, in winch 

case no fun her (h'-pos'ls shall be mad(' in licit 
year. 'Fh'' lT>ard of l’ru.ste(‘s adinini.slm-ing 
liie fund lane i h(' ]>o\\(.r to fix an amount to 
be coutril)ut('(l [»y u-ny enijduyei* who ns [laid 
oil a ])( rceiilage or iromuovssion basi.s, provjd('d 
aiwa.vv. Iliai- ilu* amount so fixed does not 
exc*Mj(! Slot n, vejo*. 

TIk^ reason for limiting the possibli‘, de]»osifs 
of emp](jyc(s is io (Uisure lliat the more liigiily 
paid ( jujiloyisn.; do not share* unduly in the 
c-om puny's ctnMrd ml ion and the [irofils of 1 h(‘ 
fund. Piv(‘ per c( ut of w'ages ree-eivc-d, or 
SIO'I a, y, ar, whichever is less, has acc.ordiugly 
b(‘en lixei^ ;',s llie niaxiinuni amount which 
i!.r'V cmplf)} ('(‘ may (h^posit. 

At tim (‘od of eacli fiscal year, when the 
company^ iKX'k.i have br‘(‘n audited, [irovisiott 
is to bv' nuivh' first for inter(‘st and .‘^inking 
fuu'l, dcpv( c,i;..ti()n, pn^ferred dividends and 
reserves for taxes, bad and doubtfiij debts, 
etc. The remainder of the cofnpany’s earnings 
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ave to be cousiderecl as the net profits, iivc 
per eeiil of which goes to the fund. 

Recognition of 1jON<3^ Srrv[ce. 

Since one of the inrdn ideas in instituting 
tlc' plan is to ]>iovi(ie a tangible recognition 
of and an iiuhn enjinit to Jong sin'vir.e, t In- 
beiietits from the (company’s <a>ntrihution aie 
ananged to aeiuue to Tnose who e.ontimie to 
participate in the p^M' rattier than to those 
who withdraw from it. An ('lujiloyee who has 
com])l(>;.ed ten years oi eontmuous service 
with the c.om]ui.»‘V, irndiuiieg nim^ yeais as a 
de])ositor in the fund, mjt.y withdraw Ins lull 
baiams', iinduding hutij lus own and I lie roin- 
]'a.ey\s ciitil i dnil i( r. i.t*any time on notice 
to I In* Bcaid (1 i..t(‘es. An emjiloyi'c wlio 

has li ss tiiar ten years’ ,sm vie<‘ to Ins credit 
may withdra-w from the, fund only tin* amount' 
he lies hiniscll contrdaited, wnth interest at. 
five por cent', coiujxnimled semi-annually. 
The IjalaiU'C to ins credit reverts to tin* iuinl 
and is past oi Hie fund's ju’olils for that year. 

An (exception to tins niU' is iiiade in tin* ease 
v\<;im n mnploye(*s, At»y woman jautiei- 
[>a.iing ('inploya* who. alter live yeais' con- 
1 ill nous si'vvice witli tlie (aniipany, including 
two yeais as a depositor, ]eav(‘s to be married, 
may withdraw the juII balanei' to her credit, 

III tli(‘ event oi tin* de.atli of a parti(‘.i[)atlng 
(-mployee the full liaiance to his eredd at tin* 
I'jine will 1)(‘ paid to tin* beiielieiarics desiiiiialcii 
by him <n to his (state if no lienelieiaries 
ha\"(‘ been named. 

Ai (‘iiiployee auiomatieU'lly wiilidraws from 
tin* fund on leaving tin* eompany’s servi(;c 
or upon failing t(< mak<* di* posies regularly. 
Anyoi (' wdio has once witlnirawn <;ani'ot 
again beconn* (‘iigibli* to parlicipatii without 
the consiuit of the JToard of Trustees. 
Tiutstees have Wide DtscuKTioN. 

While the-*geiu*ral rides gu\erning tin* fund 
ar<i inopm'iy strict, the Board of ^IVustcH's has 
tlie power to mak(* exceptions in coi sid(u*atiun 
of tlie (.ir<aimstances of any particular case, 
such as waiving any default in making defiosiis, 
reinstating (‘m])loyces wdio have withdrawo. 
from tin* fund, et.e. The im mbers of tin* 
board are a]i]K*inl'('d by the direidoiMle of tin* 
company raid (-ousist of three oflie, ers or direi'- 
t-ors and twm employxX*s who ai’(* not otficeis 
or directors. The fund is vested in and ma- 
i)ag(‘d )>y this board, who huv^e full discretion 
with regard to the investment of all money 
and powxr to adopt further rules to assist 
tlie V'Orking of the plan. No chHng(* in the 
general nature of the ]>]an, liowev<n*, may he 
made without tin? ratification of a majority of 
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tlie participating employees. Tlie board may 
invest up to 10 \)i'X cent of tlie lota) amomit 
of the fund in shares of tin* com]»anv. The^ 
U'Uiitcc.s serve c.dthoid rc'mm (U’atioii and the 
cotnpauy b(‘ars all t‘xpensi‘s oi opera.tinf.: and 
managing the iund. 

It is, of ('.ourst*. not y(*t km*u]» whal amount 
cmploy(*es will atdually recei\.;‘ from the 
('.omjiaiiy, but the (‘.ompany belu vi- that thejr 
contribution of hvi* jdt coot n{ iK^t piolils 
will be suffie.i(*nt to uoubh* the vh^poMts ol 
emjiloyees. 'Die following table, ba-^-iMl on 
deposits of tin* maximum amoiim ol SLHOO a 
week shows how gre.it a.n inc(‘n1i\i‘ to llirift 
and faithful st'ivne (diristii* Bro\M> A (;o. 
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Note. — The moneys in the Fund are assumi-d to 
lx> invested by the Trustees in seeurilie.s yielding 
I'or annum compounded Hi-nii-anniially. A higher 
inUirest yield will, <»t course, incn-aHc the t‘>tuls. 

A rijvoliitiomst is simply an nli’alist waidded 
to dc'spair.- Ihitul<lso7t, 

Most of us vscuild be bett(*r foi' being ra- 
tioned and ex( re.iscd as a rmadiorse is rationed 
and exorcised, /^ro/ Lcoiun'd IIIIL 

It should be an article of faitli with ev( rv 
Angdo-Indiari to treat flu* Indian as his etpial 
anti not as an inferior.-' Colonel Gidney. 



Shaw- His Work for Socialism. 

By Emrys Hughes. 


Most of the papers tliat published articles 
on Bfirnard Shaw^s birthday did their b(‘st 
to hide the fact Shaw was a Socialist — one 
of the most {anati(ial Socialists of his time. 
Tliey had plenty to say about Shaw as an artist 
and a dramatist, but prficious little about 
Shaw the Socialist pro])agandist and pam- 
phleteer. J. L. Garvin, for example, sueeecded 
in writing a two column appreciation in the 
‘Observer’, which any comfortable, well-fed 
Tory in a West-End club could •^havt^ read 
without guessing that he was reading a tribute 
to the arch-enemy of f)resent-day society- • 
one who has given his life to proclaiming on 
the housetops that it is Socialism and Socialism 
alone that can save us, and that the ‘'person 
who is not a Socialist is a fool”. 

That sort of thing might be good enough 
for tlie fashionable lit(nary cote.ries, but it 
was not good enough for Shaw. And it is 
(•.harae.t(‘ristic of the man 1 hat he used th(‘. 
occasion of his seventieth birthday dinner in 
the House of Commons as a Soeialist ])ro])a- 
gaTida platform from which to deliver to the 
wwld a first-class Socialist speecdi, and to 
once more put forward the arguments for 
Socialism that he has bticn using effectively 
for the last forty years. 

‘*1 don’t give a ‘snap’ of my fingers for my 
literary eniiinmce,” he said. “Karl Marx 
made a man of me. Soedalism made a man of 
me. Ijook at the rest of the litc*rarv ])eople 
and you will understand why I am inordi- 
nately proud of being a Soeialist.'' 

Thk Economics of Luxury. 

It is customary nowadays to regard th(‘ 
Fabian Sf)ciety as coinjdetely out of date, 
and in the more exclusive revidutionary 
circles a member of the Fji.hian Society is 
looked upon as ])erhaps a little less of a re- 
ae.tiouary than a Conservative \vorking man. 
There niay be something to bo said for this 
point of vi(*w, although most of tliosi* who 
htdd \i have never read the Fabian Essays 
or realize how they paved, the way for Socialist 
'thought a generation ago, 

Sliaw% as is well know'ii. edited them and 
c<nitributed two s])arkling essays laying down 
the fundamentals of the Socialist laith. 

Seldom if ever lias tjie case for Socialism 
been put so uuansweral^ly as Shaw put it in 
his introductory essay. Here is liis analvsis 
of “wealth” and “illth”:-- 


“It is sometimes said that during this 
grotesquely hideous inarch of civilization 
from bad to worse, wealth is increasing side 
by side with misery. Su/?h a thing is eternally 
im})ossible : wealth is steadily decreasing with 
the spread of poverty. But ric.hes are in- 
creasing, w’hieh is quite another thing. The 
total of tlie exchange values produced in. the 
country annually is mauiiting perhaps by 
leaps and bounds. But the accumulation of 
riches, and consequently of an excessive pur- 
(diasing pow^m’, in the hands of a class, soon 
satiates that class wdth socially useful wealth, 
and sets them offering a prici* for luxuries. 
The monumt a price is to be had for a luxury, 
it acquiri's change value, and labour is em- 
ployed to produce it. A New York lady, for 
instances liavir.g a nature of exquisite sensibi- 
lity, orders an el<‘gant. rosew'ood and silver coffin, 
upholst(*re(l in pijik satin, for her dead dog. 
Ti is made, and meanwhile a live child is 
jivowling barefooted and hunger-stunted in the 
froz'ui gutter outside'. Th(‘. exchange value 
of t he (‘offin is (.ounted as ])art of the national 
wealth ; but a nation whie.h cannot afford 
food and clotliing for its cliilelren cannot be 
allowed to oass as we^altliy because it has 
])rovid(‘(] a ])retty coffin for a dead dog. Ex- 
(diar.ge value itself, in fact, has bec.ome be- 
deviled like everything else, and represents 
no longer utility, but tln^ cravings of lust, 
folly, vanity, gluttony, and madness, technic- 
ally des<*ribed by gentei'l economists as ‘effec- 
tive demand'. With all its energy, its srnilesian 
‘.self-help’, its nn'rotiant-princely enterprise, 
its ferocious sw^eatiiig and slave-driving, its 
prodigality of blood, sweat and tears, what 
has it hea]H‘d iqi, over and above the pittance 
of its slavi's ? Only a monstrous jiile of frip- 
pery. sorm*, tainted ela.ss literature and class 
art, and not a little poison and mischief.” 

Shaw's Controversies. 

As a controversialist, tliere is nobody alive 
a match for Shaw'. Since the early days 
when he pulverized W. H. Malloek in a scathing 
little pamphlet “Socialism and Superior 
Brains.” he has taken on everybody that was 
worth his while and lias wipinl tliem off the 
face of the earth. Shaw’s earlier articles to the 
‘Saturday lii'vicw’ have ali;eady been pub- 
lished in book form ‘‘Dramatic. Opinions and 
Essays”, Imt a comfulation of his later articles 
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and letters to the, ‘Daily News’, the ‘Mau- 
Chester Guardian’, the ‘Nation’, and other 
papers have yet to be published. They would 
make a tremendously iatcrestiup; vohiino. 
There is no doubt Shaw has a knack of saying 
the right thing in the most provocative way 
possible. One of the most brilliant newspaper* 
artudes he ever wrote was one in the ‘Daily 
News’ on the sinkirl^ of the Titanic, winch 
led to a lively controversy wnth Sir Aithur 
Conan Doyle, in \vhi<di Conan Doyle took the 
count. 

Shaw was sickened with the whoh'sale 
publication of American exaggeration whicfi 
flooded the press after ilje tragedy. 

“The tragedy of the Titanic”, he vvrol(‘, 
“has been characterized not by synijiathy 
witlj th(‘. bereaved, but by an outburst of 
sheer, wicked, oulTagcous, romantic lying.” 

He w'ent on to pour scorn on the accounts 
which had described, the sliip going down 
while the band })layed “Nearer My God to 
Thee” to the aexumipaninient of the first 
mate telling Mr. Bnn^e Isinay (fine of the 
directors of the couijiany) to go to hell. 

And tJien h(^ went on to point out how^ the 
first class passengers had the first ]>lae.es in 
the lifeboats, and how money counted iu tlie 
face of deatli. 

Im the Puuut. 

Bliaw's sjioeches might also be repnblish<;d. 
1 once heard him deliver an ekupient Smualist 
speech in su])])ort of Keir llardus’s candi- 
dature in the General Election of 1010. it 
would be w^ortli while reprinting it if a viirbatim 
report is in existence. On one occasion loo 
it is recorded that Shaw- jircachod from a pulpit. 
It was a mid-day se];vice in the City Tomjile 
where Shaw had been invited by Rev. R. J. 
Cam])boll during the New Theology contio- 
versy. Shaw more than delivered the goods, 
and siicceeded in scandalizing tlie fashionabh* 
congregation that had gatlierod to listen to him. 
He told a story about a well-to-do friend of ids 
who had died and liad been taken to heaven. 
At the gate he met Peter and th(‘ other angids, 
and expressetl a desire to see God. So t-hey 
led him to “a sort of catlu‘dral place where a 
melancholy old man sat among the clouds”. 
He was going u]) to speak to him when Pel<u’ 
touched him gently on tlie shoulder and 
whispered, “we have granted you your wish 
to see God, but we cannot let you sp(‘ak to 
him because — -bet ween , ourselves- God lias 
gone mad.” 

SoClALISJ^t ON THE StAOE. 

That took the congregation’s breath away. 


“Yes that is what is wTong with the world”, 
said Shaws “the God within us has gone mad. 

The stock complaint against Shaw of eourse 
is that there is too much argufying in his plays. 
But the arguments in the ])]ays are tin' best 
pjirr of them. Shaw meant, it to be so. He 
deliberately st^t out to use tlie stage as a ]dace 
for preaching his social ideals and to make 
conventional mid«ile cla.ss life under (‘apitalism 
l(H)k silly. He uses tlie stage as other ]>n.ople 
use the press, and the pulpit, and in case 
tliick-headed fieojile are likely to misurnh'r- 
.stand what he* is after, writes short tn'atises as 
prefaces in order to rlrive the lesson home. 
Nearly every one of tliese treatisi's is a good 
sized bookl^t in itself. 

Ill “Widowers’ Houses” be exposes the 
pleasant middle class life which flourislu'S 
on the squalor and miserii's of sliinulom and 
slums. That it is not only the rack-cnt.er 
that is to blame, but that tlie wdiole of <*oni- 
fortablc 8o(uety is res})onsil>le. In “Mrs. 
Warner’s Profession” he dismisses the problem 
of ]>rostitution and sliows that it has its rools 
in the poverty problem, that its cause is an 
ec.(>nomic one. In the “Doctor’s Dilemma” 
he d<*als writh the medical }>rofcssion as a 
private ei.tcu’prise institution and shows up 
a good deal of the medical superstition tliat is 
jiassed off on the gullible public as science. 
Shaw has rarely been in better form than in 
the ])Teface to the “Doctor’s Dilemma”, 
wImto he argues in favour of municipalizing 
and nationalizing the medical service in the 
interests of the c.onuuunity. 

Doctors under Private Enterprise. 

Here is a part of his indictment of the 
doctors - 

“Again 1 hear voices indignantly mutter 
old jihrases al)out the high character of a 
noble profession and the Jicnour and consciimc.e 
of its members. T must re[)ly iJiat the rncflical 
profcs.sion has not a high (diaracter : it has an 
infamous character. 1 do not know a single 
thoughtful and well-formed person wdio does 
not feel that the tragedy illness at ])resent 
is that it delivers yon li(‘l]dessly into the hands 
of a ])rofcssion which you flec])ly mistrust, 
bc(;aiJse it not only ^advocates ami prac.tises 
the most revolting criielti(‘S in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and justifies tlii'in on grounds 
which would equally justify jiractising the 
same crueltii^s on yourself or your children 
or burning down Jjoijdon to test a patent 
fire extinguisher, but, w'heii it, lias shocked 
the public, tries to reassure it with lies of 
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br^iatli-boreaving brazeneHS. That is the eha* 
racter the medical profession has got just 
iu»\v. It may •be deserved or it may not : 
there it is at all events ; and the do^rtors who 
have not I'eaiizod this are, living in a fool's 
paradise. As to the honour and conscieJice 
of doctors, they liave as much as any other 
ctass of men, no more and no less. It is 
simply unscientific to allege or believe that 
doctors do not under existing ci re umv< lances 
perform nnnec(^ssarv oyjerations and manu- 
facture and prolong lucrative illnesses. The 
only ones who can claim to be above sus})ieion 
are those who are so much sought after that 
tlcdi* cun^d }>fitieuhs are immediately replaced 
by fr(‘sh ojjes. And there is this curious 
})sycliologic.al fac.t to bo remembered : a 
serious illness or a death advertizes the doctor 
exactly as a haiigiiig advertises the barrister 
who dtdeiuh'd the person hanged. Suppose for 
(‘.xau)})le, a royal personage geds something 
wroi\g with Ids throat, or a pain in his inside. 
Jf a doctor (dfects some trumpery emre uith 
a w*i co!nj)r(“^s or a [>e]jperniint lozenges 
nobody tak“s the least n()ti(^c of him. But if 
he operatiiss on the throat and kills the yiatient, 
or cxI ir[)at(*s an internal organ and keeps the 
whole nation palfutating for days whilst the 
patdent hovers in pain and feviu* between life 
and death, his fortune is made: every rich 
man who omits t-o c-all him in when the same 
syinpt<uns ajipoar in his household is held not 
to have done his utmost duty to the patient. 
'PIk' wondrr is that there is a king or fpieen left 
alivt* in Europe. 

Under Oa]>italism Shaw proves the doed-ors 
are ju^t- as much frauds, no more and no less, 
as the toaciiers, the pri'ucliers, the lawyers, 
and tlie jomnalists. Only by making the 
nn*dic;\l prof(»ssion a ptiblii*. service can we 
remedy matters. 

UOVVAHDICE OB TUK SoLDIER. 

Most other dramatists have glorified the 
soldier aiifl the soldier’s job. It has been 
left, to Sha\v t-o ridicule the soldier and to make 
t.he soldier look ridiculous. 

It is said that ilie lat.e. King Edward abso- 
lutely refused to smile, and ultimately feft 
the tlu>atre ii.s a protest wdien ‘‘Arms and the 
Man” wnts fii'st performed in London. The 
c.owardice of the soldier has more than once 
been his theme. 

“Get rid of the great nation”, ho said in 
his speech in London this week. Shaw has 
no illusions as to what makes a great nation. 

Here is his description of the soldier in the 
preface to “John Bull’s Otdicr Island”; — 


“The soldier is an anachronism of w^hich 
we must get rid. Among yieople who are 
proof against tlu' suggestions of romantic 
fiction thcri‘ can no longer be any question 
of thi‘ fa(‘.t that military service produces 
moral imlieeility, ferocity, and cowardice, and 
that th^‘ defenc.e of nations must be undertaken 
by the civil entcTprisc of/mcii enjoying all the 
rights and liberties of citizenship, and trained 
by the exacting discipline of democratic free- 
don\ and responsibility. For yjennanent work 
the soldier is worse than useless : such effi- 
ciency as he lias is the result of dehumanization 
and (iihablement, Ifcs whole training tends 
to make liini a weakling. hag the easiest 

of lives ; he has no free^iom and responsibility. 
He is yioljtically and socially a child, with 
rations instt*a(l of rights, treated like a child, 
]junishe<l like a child, dressed prettily and 
washed and c.ombed like a child, exc.uscd for 
outbreaks of naughtiness lik(‘ a ehild, for- 
bidden to marry lik^' a child, and ealU;d Tommy 
like a chikl. He lias no real work to loM'p fiim 
iroin gonng mad exc,cy)t housemaid’s \V(?rk : 
all the rest is ftirced exercise, in tlie form of 
endless rehearsals for a ciesti active and terri- 
fying [lerformance which may never come off, 
and w'hi’ , wlum it does (^oine ofl, is not like 
the rehear.sals. " 

Stiaw^’s InoN\. 

And wliat withering irony there was in his 
descriyition of tlie exiM'iition of the Honshawai 
Natives by Lord (Vomer’s Governnunt in 
Egypt : 

“Hanging, however, is the least sensational 
form of ])iibjic execution : it-^ lat ks those 
elements of blood and torture for wliich the 
military and bureancrath; imagination lusts. 
So, as they had only room for one man on the 
gallows, and had to leave him hanging lialf 
an hour to make sure work and give his family 
j)lenty of time to watch him swinging (“slowly 
turning round and round on himself,” as the 
local ym])ers describe it), thus having two 
hours to kill as well as four men, rficy kept 
the entertainment going by floggir.^i; eight men 
with fifty lashes each : eleven more than the 
Utmost permitted by the law of Moses in times 
which our Army of Occupation no doubt 
considers barbarous. But th<m Moses con- 
ceived his law of Ood, and not sirnydy an in- 
strument for the gratification of Ids own cruelty 
and terror. It is unspeakably reassuring to 
learn from the British official reyiorts laid 
before Parliament that ‘due dignity w^as 
observed in carrying out the executions,’ that 
‘all possible humanity was shewn in carrying 
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them out,’ and that ‘the arrangometilK 
admirable, and retlec/t great credit on all 
ooneerned As this last testimonial ajipau iitlv 
does not robjr to th**. viiaims, they aiv evid»'ntl\ 
ofBi^’.ially considered not 1o have been eon- 
cernod in the proceedings at all. Finally, 
liOrd (jroiner verifies tliat the Phiglishman m 
charge of the proceedings is ‘a singularly 
hmnano man, and rs very popular ainongKt 
the natives of Egypt by reason of tlie gn^at 
sympathy he has always shewn fur i iumi’ 
It will bo seen that Parliamentary Jhipers, 
Nos. 3 and 4, Egypt, 190b, are not Jacking in 
uneons(jioiLs humour. Tite social walrus ph‘dg(*s 
himself in (;vory (*.sse fur t lie kirnlliness of the 
ofh'ual ( ai'peidei .’' 

8haw doesn’i Is'sitaie to tell us that British 
Em»pire has been built up on imndenls like that. 

Oun OllEVTEST C.^KITIC. 

It is remarkable that far more attention has 
been givmi to the fact- that he lias reached 
70, in Germany than in Miis country. While 


the British Government prohibited his birthday 
speech to be broailcast, (jennany celebrated tht‘ 
oe.easion by a sj)(‘cial broacUast led iiro on his 
work by Maximilian llanling. the famous 
G' rmiiii Publicist. 

There is no doubt that future generations 
will turn back to the writings of Bernard 
Shaw and look upon him as tlie greater 
S.x.ialist critic, of tlie 20th century. Ills ]»lays 
will live as works of art and as great diaina. 

But wlit‘t]jer his jilays live or not,, his po- 
hnuicai writing, his Socialist [lamplihdecring, 
his moTcih'ss exposuri' of the rottenness of the, 
social life we call Capitalism, the withering 
s(orn he Iv^s [>min‘d upon its institutions, its 
shauM‘, its hy]>ocrisi(‘s, its insiiice reties will 
long be read as the protests of a great geniUs 
v\ ho saw tilings clearer than most, of his c,on~ 
temporaries. 

Shaw is 70. But judging by his sjieeidi 
this wi'ek ho is very young yd. May he live 
hmg to (ontiuu(‘ his good work. 


Bookbinding for the Tropics. 

By Sir Arthur E. Shipley. G.B.E., F.R.S. 


Since J wrott' an arti(‘)e ou “Enemies of 
Books’* in the October and Novi'inbrr (J925) 
numbers of Trcrplcal A^jnculture, T ba\c 
aci.iimulate<l a certain number of further 
fji/Cts «is U) the treatment of hooks in tin* 
Tropic, s. ])i. T. R. Snyder, Entomoli-gist in 
the Burt'au of Entomology, United Slates 
De.jiart inenfc of Agriciilliire, has h(*cn good 
enough to send me the following jiaragraplis 
which are of <*onsidery,bIe value in dealingnvith 
this (iiflicult [iroblcm. 

In 1908 a joint commission of the Bureau of 
Standards and the Library of Congress issued 
a Memorandum in regard to certain expt ri- 
me i its condut'.ted by the Bureau of Standards, 
entitled, “Memoranda Relating to the Bind- 
ing of Publications for Distribut.ion to State 
and Territorial Libraries and T)t'signatc<l de- 
posit orios”i This Memtwandum was ])ublished 
in 1908 by Un* Joi»^t Commit tet* on Print! r,g 
giving the recommendations based on tlie 
results of the.se expi'riments. Certain bir.'O’tig 
materials w^ere found to be superif*r to otlni>. 
Tine? results of the <‘X])criinents with poisons 
are irlso to bo found in thi.«i memorayidwm which 
was published ttnuumbetod. It may be stated 
witli reference to these results that they arc 
by no nu ans oomdusive. 

One of the |>rincipal types of serious insect 
injury to boofes and paper in the Tro^ihcis is 

Z 


that caused by tei mites or “v\hile ants”. 
These insects usually infest bor»ks ard pH.])er 
when they are ]iil('d on modern sliejving, in 
wooden book cases, or on flooring. Hence, 
injury by them js se(*ondary to the injury to 
the w^ooclvv'ork. 

There are various references in entomolo- 
gical literature to solutions for preserving 
books in tlie Troj)i(’s from attack by insects. 
Tlic following is said to be elective : — 

J oz. corrosive sublimate, 1 (rz. carbolic achl, 
2 pts. methylated or wdute rum .s]»irit.. 

This solutu>n should be lightly painted on 
both the outsiih* and iuside covers, cs])cci{vlly 
along the margin and backs wlicre jiaste lias 
been used. It is vejiortcd to be effective* in 
Jamaica for any kind of book cover aiul after 
the mixraire has driedi t he boidcs may be haruiled 
wilh perfc<d. safety. , Bookbin.ders in tlie 
Troiiie.s are n'romimuided to use a ])aste 
poison by adding one-half ounce of (*.op])er 
sulphate or blucstone^to e\('ry jiound of paste*. 

It is re])orte 1 that in Porto Rico protection 
for a year or more* can be obtained by ]>amting 
the books and c.ovors irshfe and out with tbe 
following .solution 

1 oz. corrosive suldimate, 1 oz. carbolic acid, 
1 qt. alcobo!. 

Tite books should not bo hahd’led uOtii thoy 

are thorotrghly dry. 
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In Cuba it is reported that boc»kK })ru8hed 
rightly over the covers with 1,000 ec. methy- 
lated spirit, 20' grnis. bichloride of mercury, 
25 cc. phonic acid, adding sufficient shellac to 
produce a slightly adhesive liquid is an effective 
preservative against insect attack. 

A strong solution of shellac in spirit has also 
been recommended for use in other tropical 
countries. A solution of corrosive sublimate 
and tbyinol is rejiorted to be an effective 
preservat ive as is also the addition of alum to 
the jKist(‘. 

The Bureau ol Entomology lias exp{'i irnented 
with various poisons whieli are to be added 
in the nuinufae,tur(^ of variinis 'wood pulp 
products, such as th<‘ various composition 
w^ood fibre boards. Crude <'.arboli<‘. a(;id at the' 
rate of one gallon per thousand s(]uar(‘ feet has 
proved effective in ]n eventing attack by 
termites. Biidiloride of mercury at the rate 
of 0.049 oiiuc<‘s ])er square foot has jirovcd 
effectiv(‘ against th(‘se insects, (J()p])er .sul- 
phate at the rate of 0.113 ounces per squan* 
foot has proved (iffectivi^ against tcrmiltss. 
Additional experiments are being conducted 
w'ith sodium fluoride, cliloriiiated riaplithalene 
and dead oil or coal tar creosote. This Bureau’s 
"(^sult-s with the latiei* substances an* not as 
yet (ionclusive. 

We would suggest that it may be found 
advisable to usi*. binders made of asbestos as 
covers for books and pajier in tlie Trojhcs 
and tjjat these be bound togetlier by ineta! - 
eitlK'r spring or clips. Jf this is not pract icable, 
we suggest that you use covers made of a w'ood 
fibre board treatefi with a chemical ])rt‘serva- 
tive, following the suggestions as outline.d above. 

I hav(*. also heard from Mr. Frank Cuiidall of 
the Institute of Jamaicja to t he following cff(‘ct : 

“With regard to Mr. Dunlop’s experience 
that French and German bound books aie 
absolutely immune, it may interest you to 
know that, in the binding of books for the 
Institute of Jamaica the jireparation referred 
to by Pv. Thor])c has been in use for upwwds 
of thirty-five years. *Tt was cfluaicious until 
recently. When 1 complained to the Josti- 
tute’s Agents they sent me t,ht‘ astounding 
Tiipiy from tlie binders tJiat wlu.'reas before the 
War they obtained their ingredients fi’oni 
Germany they had since obtaijied them in 
England, and they could only assume, that they 
w^ere less effiitacious." 

He further informs 'me that he is prejiaring 
a memorandum for the next issue of the Uanid- 
book of Jamaica on the “Preservation of Books 


in the Tropics” which will undoubtedly be of 
great value. 

Finally, Mr. Cedric Chive rs read a most 
able, and lielpful paper before tlie Royal 
Society of Arts on 22nd April of last year. 
Mr. Emery Walker, F.S.A., w^ho was in the 
chair introduced Mr. Chi vers as the most 
important biruhn* outside^ London and a binder 
who had more, to do with librai y binding thaii 
anyone els(^ in the trade. Mr. Chi vers docs 
not deal w'ith binding for the Tro])ic,s but his 
paper is full of intere.st. He has investigatcid 
all the qualitii'.s of pajiers used in binding, and 
it is sad to reflect, tiuU tliese have lieen steadily 
deterioialing. Ibi has experijiieiijc^d with the 
tearing strain of pajiers and lias made many 
improvements in tlie a(‘.tual method of binding. 
These are fully illiistrate^l in tin* J oumal cf ike 
Rof/ol Societif. 

Some of the results regarding tlie actual 
binding are most, surpiising, and one fact 
becomes quite evidimt -that Nigerian leather 
is in every respei-l (w'ltli the solitary c\c,e])tion 
of vellum) the most capable* ol resisting the 
strain of va.nous usages. The liigii value which 
is shewn by the Niger 1 eat hens is not a little 
surprising, wiien it is nmu‘Pi])ered that these 
leathers have bi^en tanned I'y the* natives of 
Nigeria. The* Nigerian tanner, in his so-called 
Ignorance, lias been working along the lines 
of least resistance, allow'ing atmosplieric c.on- 
ilitjons. temperature and time to ojierate, wdtb 
resnlls which give a more sali-sfactory result 
than can be obtained under civilized conditions. 
Further, severe tests under extreme conditions 
of ht'at, dryness and moisture have demon- 
strated that the native tanning of Nigerian 
leather more effect nally preserves it from 
injury under bad conditions than any European 
tannijig. Under conditions in which vellum 
comes out first as liaving the liighesl resistance 
to tearing strain, but after tliat Nigerian un- 
pared (‘ome.s second, Nigerian sheepskins 
third, Nigerian goatskins fourtli, ])areci Ni- 
gerian leather fifth, soft Nigerian leather sixth. 
Pig.skin comes twelfth, cow-hide and calf-hide 


come cigliteenth. Th(‘r( 

• is no 

doubt that 

civilization has mucluto 

answer 

for — at any 

rate in the pri^paration 
bookbinding. 

of leathers used for 

Cow-hide and Calf 

lost 99% of its original 
strength. 

French Levant Morocco 

87% 

do. 

Persian hard grain Morocco 

,, 83% 

do. 

Thin l^igskin 

.. 75o/„ 

do. 

Morocco 

70% 

do. 

Thick Calf 

.V 60% 

do. 

Thick Hogskin 

.. 27% 

do. . 

Niger leather 

ir/o 

do. 



Compulsory Primary Education: A Calcutta 

Scheme. 

By Christopher Hay, M.A. 


Th<* Education Officer of tin* ('ah'utta C-or- 
poratioji has i>re|)ar(‘d a Schonio for t}ip succ.ass- 
fiil working out of Ct|npuIsory Primary Educa- 
tion within the limits of that City. In view of 
the transfer of Primary Education m tlu* 
cities to the Porjio rat ions or Municipalities 
concerned, there is consiilerable inttu'est attaidi- 
ing to (die sclnmio proposed by the Education 
Officer of the Calcutta •Corporation. We are 
indebted tc^ the Calcutta Municipal Gazette for 
the Report, which outlines a full scheme. 
Though the io(‘,a.] (conditions are entirely 
diltereiit, the s(di(;me is a higlilv sngge^stive one 
and is well worth careful atlention by tho.se 
entnist(‘d with the duty of working out a 
seinnne of Com]m]sory Primary Education in 
any City area. We should be glad if a siiital^Ie 
])rojLramme for th(‘ sincessful wairking of 
Coinjmlsory Priniaiy Edncjition in Bangaloie 
City is workisl out on the lines iiKli(;ated in 
tlu‘ R(‘port. of the Sp(‘cial Etiuc-alion Oflieer of 
th(‘ (.-aleutta (/orporation. We would insist 
on a (piimpiennijd ])rograirnne iind the under- 
lying idea should 1)<‘ ol bringing in every f)oy 
into tli(‘ school in which he should lie at the 
eoni])uisory agm Th(‘ Ed neat ion ( )ffiee,r writes : 

In th(‘ Ad-vntcrim Report siibinitUul ]>v th<^ 
Edmuitioii SpiM'inl Committee on Se])t ember 19, 
1924. and t'onfirmed liy the (Corporation at 
its m<*(ding, dated Deciunber 18. 1921, it w'as 
recommended that 

In view' of the altered e-onditions sine(‘ the- 
formulation of Dr. Dun ids si-heine, llieie should 
be started in the 32 Wards of Calcutta, in tin" 
period of tlie next five >ears, at least 

(<i) One M(jdel Sc.liool ii\ ("acli Ward ; 

(b) One Class I type* School in each Ward ; 

{(".) One Borio\\<‘d Building Seliool ; 

(d) 48 Bustee Schools ; 

(c) One Training College for Tea(dier,s, caj>a- 

ble of accommodating 100 students. 

The schools mentioned in (c) were to sit for 
two hours and a. half in the morning or after- 
noon and th(i schools under head {d) were" to 
be held in tin* morning as well as in the after- 
noon, for two hours and a half each time. 

• The following staff w'as sanctioned for these 
two types of schools : Borrowed Buildwg 
Schools : — 

1 Headmaster . . Rs. 25 ]>or montli. 

2 Assistant Tcliohers (each) ,.2(1 ,, 

1 Manual Tnstriud-or ,,25 ,, 


Bastec Schools - 

1 Headmaster Rs. 45 [n r month. 

2 Assistant T(‘achers (eacli) ,, 35 

P Manual Instructor .. ,, 25 

In view of the fae.t that the acipusition of 
land and erection of Imildiiig would lake a 
long time (as eX])eri(*iiCe has proved to be 
correct) it was decided to concentrab* the 
efforts of the Education Department on the 
esta.blislunrfmt of Borrowed Building and 
Bustee schools. A e.(*rtain nuin her of class I 
type schools w'ere also startinl. Under the 
original schenu* of Dr. Dunn, the new schools 
that (-aine into existence every year (about 15) 
wen* to be taken up and ])]aced on a sound 
basis from the beginning. Tluise were labelled 
by him as class L type, schools. In addition 
to this Dr. Dunn had pro})ose(l the inijirove- 
ment of 10 ])er (*ent of tlie existing schools. 
Although on the face of it we siicin to have 
j)rovid(*fi for tw'o ty})es of day schools (other 
tlian Model) pvo])osed by Dr. Dunn, yet in 
reality, the pur])os(*s and facts an* quite 
distinct. The diff<‘rence b(}twe(*ii our Bustee 
schools and ( lass 1 ty]»e schools is merely a 
matter of size and e(‘rtain eonsoipiont differ- 
eiie.cK of standard. Both an* day sidiools, 
held in rented houses. The Bustee scliools. 
however, have usually aeeoiuinodation lor 120 
piijhls and are g(*nerally taught up to class Til. 
The (dass I 1yp(‘ se.hools can, on tlu* otber hand, 
ai'commodatf* 300 25() })UpiIs and teadi up 

to <*la.ss V. It has be(m found m praitiee 
that for every KK) pn])ils in the tiiree lowest 
elass('s, there are only 10 15 boys in ( he two 

highe.st classes. Jt is, therefore, an advantage 
to retain classes 1, I P and Jli only, in the 
Bustee ty[)e day schools, providing for the two 
higher ( lass("s in fowvr improvt'd ty]>e schools. 
A <*ertain amount of care has, of coin s(*, to be 
exere-ised in selecting the sites for these schools. 
Apart from this, how'iiver. there is no distinc- 
tion b(‘tween the two types. This is w^dl 
brought out by the fact that' some of our 
Bustee schools hav(^ become so popular that 
we have had to increase the staff over the 
number sanctioned until the eonditioiw have 
approximated to that of class \ ly])e schools. 
As regards the suggestions of Dr. Dunn re- 
garding the methods tR be followed in starting 
new schools the Education Dejiariment has 
taken duo note of them. It has, however, 
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beeji fouiid iippei^saiy npi to iaki' vfiy (jetterqlli/, 
Lhe mw schools that come into existence every 
year. The ori^wial ro])ort a (•-<*< pi ed by t/lp! 
(biV(‘rTiun‘jit seems to Ijave Ix'en d.ravvn up 
under tlie impression that i)e\y se-hools spr^u*; 
up in lo(*alities where (liere iiiJtl bee]) no selu^nds 
previously. Aetually, it has been fomui tliat 
new schools often spring up in localuies ^'here 
t liere are other schools, in nniuxessary com- 
petition with these. The system of imlis- 
criiainatfi ea})iiation grants has (mcouragecl 
these schools. Recently, a certain numb( r ol 
schools liave be(m organized by enter]>rising 
persoiis in the hope of gettjjig them taken 
over by the Corporation, thereby securing 
C->rporatio]> service ior thems(dves as the 
old staff of a scliool lak^m ov(‘r, is iisualiy 
ndained. 

A certain number of i](‘w' schools liave, of 
course, been taken over. But these were 
mainly organized by cpir Councillors will) the 
hel}) of local gentlemen, in eo-operation wi- li 
th(i Ehu'.ation Department, Usually, the ]>ro- 
cediire follo\v(‘d lias befoi to taki* ov<‘r oc^ or 
more, (‘xist-ii'g schools, locate tiiem in a sui{/i.ble 
rented house (which is sonietinnvs the ohi 
school house of an aided school, lejiaired and 
altered to suit the new requiiennmts) and 
provide them with (puililied teachers (retain- 
ing sueh of the old Uurus and Mold vies, who 
are not foipuf to be im'.om])et(mt). In some 
cases, th(‘ local aided schools have ]))oved 
hostile -generally wdiere the teai.h* rs of tl»os*‘ 
in.stitut ions are not qualified ami cannot be 
taken over in the Uorporatiof' se.ho<*Is. Jn 
such cases, we have had to do a larg(‘ amount 
of propiigamia work to (‘ounteraet maruioiis 
lies set afloat against our school.s. 

The Committee and the Dejjartment have 
been of opinion that in such localities, the 
Corporation grants should be c.unsiderably 
reduced or stop|jed altpgethcj- to put an end 
to undesirafde eompethion between Corj>ora- 
tion aided schools and Corporation maiiaged 
schools ami that such schools should not be 
taken over. 

With regard to tjie hours of works and stuff 
sanctioned for the Bustee seliools. it, was found 
that in the urban area,- they an^ not (paite 
'suitable. Further, the syllabus laid down 
for Class II and upwards cauiiot be covered in 
the space of two hours and a half witli groujis of 
1)0 boys in charge of one D‘acln^r. Under 
powders dtdegated by tiio Corporation, the 
hours of work were jftliered to bring them into 
Ulie with the school conditiotis generally 


prpvailipg in Calcutta. The, hours ij.t present 
are 10-30 a.m. to 1 P.M., 1-30 P.M. to 4 p.m. 

A‘^ an «‘\p(‘rim( i'tal measuie, the hours of 
w'ork wn-re lixed somewhat differently in a 
few selecte«i sclnsds. It h;i.s bc^en found that 
nciuly half Lhe boys in any ])articiihu' school 
(Prim.ary) aic to be hmnd U' the lowest class 
(Cl-ss I of our schools). Tip; ]>upiJs iii tliis ( lass 
arc (»f \ery tdidev age, u.ually below 6 aiid 
re(pur(‘ more careful and individual att('ntioe. 
It was, tln-r *foi(\ decided that in the ])artieular 
schools mentioned, tin* lowest class should 
be Indd m tin* morning, for two hours only, 
the higliev tli^^^es beii^g held for fom- hours in 
tin* aflmnoon. in a Bustee scliool i.ith 120 
pupils, till* distribution was soii.cvvliiu as 
follow.s n 

( 'lass I - ()0 : < ’lass II K » ; ( ;L.ss 111 .20. 

With tin* ordiiicry working liours (10-30 to 
4) oiie h'aciier would be in charge (d' ('lass 11, 
one ol (’lass III and two of ilie two s(*eiions of 
Chtss 1. U'.sually, in sueh c.asc's, the iow(‘st 
class has to lx* uischarged om* hour ear]i( 
Although, tlu-rfdorc, the hcmiv of w^ork arc* 
nunh longer, the* inqnls aetuail} <.t’t, on jju 
avciage, S mmul(*.s for l))(^ (‘lasses I and IJ, 
and 15 miniiles for ('lass 111, of tin* tc’aeher’s 
aiuiiiion. In the exjx'riments e(mdu('t(*d, on 
the otln‘r hand, the teaeln^s W'otked iti the 
morninu wlih grou]>s of 15 and in the day 
time, w'llli groups of 20 and 10 pu])ils for 
classes 1, 11 and III respendive ly. The av(*iag(* 
time p(‘r pupil wa,s, tin-refore, (In* same* for 
C'la.ss 1 aiid (.onsideraldy higher for classt*s li 
and III (12 minalesfcjT class II atnl 24 minnic's 
for class Til). The advantag.'s gaiinxi were 
th(*refore cocsid(*nd)l''. Tin* younge j' »']id(lr(‘ti 
w(‘re detained in tin* school only for twx) 
hours in tin* morning, for t he same amount of 
work, iust(*a(i of kee])ing them iJu- scln'ol 
for four hours and a iialf dm’ing the liottest 
part of (he day. The older (liildrcn also 
W(-re not (omjielhnl to eouie to scjiool foi' five 
hours and did not^ have to conn? to school at 
10-30 A.M., an hour when Bustee ehildrc n 
(and (*v(?n tliosc* of the poeuxu' middle classes) 
can scai'cely have* their nn^aJs r(‘ady. The 
sotual work done was im. leased by fifty jur 
cent The (’orporation w-as also a gamer, iji- 
asmmdi as the same building could aeeomino- 
date doubh* tin* number of boys. Tliis means 
a saving of lialf tlie rent. 

Unfoitunalely, tin* guardians of tlie pu]>ils 
did I'ot realize tlie Ix^nefils of the altorpd 
hours of wx>rk and complained that th(? Corjio- 
ration schools did not keep the young children 
shut u]) in the school buikiiiig during the whole 
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the day. The .Ward Councillors were ap- 
proached by iliem and although the matter 
wa« explained to the Councillors, they ex- 
pre.ssetl tlieir opinion that the scliools should 
preferably return to the ordinary workii g 
Jiours to mei't the deniaiius of the guardians. 
In view of tlie facts that theie was no saiuition 
for extia aJlovvan<;e t'j the teachers who under- 
took the exjieriineutV involving longer liouis 
of work and that llni cxiieriiiient had lasted 
eight months and provt',<l the benefits of it 
from tlie educational jioint of view beyond 
doubt and al'^o in view <jf tlie lack of sujiport 
m goinnal, mitside the ^Depart men! , tlie <‘X- 
iiennient.s wi iv* brought to an en<l. 

Idle ea-e ol llie Borrowed Building schools 
is siinliai- to the morning sections aln^atly 
distiussed. 'I'iiere are I lie same advantages, 
as n‘g;uds class I ami the same objt'ctions from 
tlie guardians. Th(‘ practice of holding class 
JI ai.d higher (classes in these schools shoul^^ 
however, be discontinued. The} should have 
only th<‘ hwvest fdass-- (dass 1. The higher 
c)ass(‘,s. sirie-lly sjieakmg, do not seivt* any 
vtiry useful jnirpose in tlu^ part time schools. 
Jt lias not, however, been jiossibie so far to 
('.;o I y out the d(‘sired reforms in view of the fact 
tiuii (lie old Corporation gave e-erliim dtdiiiite 
j)ovvi*rs to (h<* Commit t('(\s of Borrowed Build- 
ing schools and the requisit(‘ control had to be 
obtained aftm' a good d(‘al of trouble and 
nil pleasant lujss. Allot iier ciitfieulty lies in tlie 
fact that we huv(‘ not yet our own day sidioohs 
iu‘ar (oiough to t-luvse schools m alj classes to 
e.aiiy out (he mw.essary transfer of ioys in 
ihe higher (•hi'^ses to tlu' day scdiooh Now 
tliat we hav^e over tJO day selionls. this <jue‘<tion 
can seriously bi* tak^oi ii]). 

Section D.-- This brings us to the ipiestion of 
staff and salary of t he schools and t he teaidiers. 
So far as (he morning sections an* concenu-d, 
the salaries ari‘ adequate. Some provision 
siiould, however, be made for iT,creineuts. It 
is suggesied that the scale n ay be as iollows : — 

Headmaster Rs. 23 — 2- 35. 

Assistant Teacdiers- Rs. 20 2 30. 

Manual Instructor -Rs. 25 -2- -35. 

They should also be grunted the benefits^ of 
the Corporation leave and servici* rules. 

In case of bnstee scliools. the salary 

recommended by the Education Stiecial Com- 
ittittee hir the Instructor was meant to be 
for a part-time teacjier working in two schools. 
Tho aidual recominendat ions, lioweve.r, have 
been iiit<»rpreted differently owing to certain 
techiiieal difficulties. The lack of jiroperl} 
teachers has, however, mckle the whole 


matter, more or less, of a merely acadeinic 
importance. This post should be replaced b}t 
that of an assistant teacher. Tdic riupiircrnenls 
of art and craft instruction should be fulfilled 
instead by imparting the necessui} training to 
the assistant teaidiers. It is suggesied t hat 
the staff and grades should be as follows : — 

1 Headmaster- Rs. 50'— 5- 75 
3 Assistant Teachers- Rs. 40-1- (iO. 

In the case of class 1 tvjic schools, tin* stan 
provided should be .similar in th(‘ satm* giacic us 
the Bustee schools. The staff sanctiom‘<l is ; 

1 Headmaster— Rs. 15 per inontli. 

5 Assistant Teachers Rs. 35 each per month. 
1 Manual Instructor Rs. 40 per month. 

The staff and grade suggested is - 
j Headma.sti'i- Rs. 50- -5—75. 
ff Assistant Teachers- Rs. 40 1 (iO. 

So far vve have not started any Model 
Schools. The condition of two scliools, how'- 
ev(‘r, — the Sasihuson Dcy and Rajnijeswary 
Scliools," •a])])roximatc partly to ihat of Model 
Schools. The delic.icncy lii's ])rim*i]>ajlv in 
the lack of a-rrangeincnt for Manual Instruc- 
tion. The requirmnents regarding staff, etc., 
may therefore lu* based to some cxtimt on the 
actifal requirements in tliese schords. 

The boys’ school has on its staff 
I Headmaster .. Rs 7d per month. 

I Assistant Headmaster ,, 45 

8 Assistant Teacliers ,, 35 

The salaries haven however, bcim piovod to 
be inadeipiate and tlnrc are lo arrangements 
for manual instiuctiom On a review ol tin* ar- 
longeimmts existing fot art and rrafl instruc- 
tion in schools like th(‘ ('ossimbazui J*(dy- 
Icchniquc. the Saraswati Institute, as wdl as 
of the experience gaini'd in n.ttmnpting to 
introduce manual instruction in our scliools, 
it would appear that some at Ic.ast of tlu‘ 
teachers will havi* to b,c trained in art and 
cialt and that they should be Indjied by pari- 
time artisan instnndors. Jl is, th< r<‘for(-, 
suggested that tlie staff and salaries sliould be 
as follow^s : 

Pel month. 

1 Headmaster .. .. Rs. 80 <8 120 

J Assistant Hi‘ailmaster . . ,, (>0 (>- ill) 

H Assistant TeacliHrJ (each) .. 5(f-- 5- 75 

3 (part-time) arlisun instruct- 
ors not eX(‘e(Mling ((‘acli) ,,30 ^ 

In addition there shimld I.m‘ a Sircjiu lo k<‘ep 
accounts and do the general (*mTes[)ondcnce 
work of the school undffr tlic siqici vi.sion ol the 
Headmaster. The sularv sliould he Rs. 
30—2—40. 
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The ease of the Training school has been 
^carefully considered by the Education Sjuicial 
(’ommittee and the following slaflf reconi- 
ni ended ; — 

J^er nionth 

Prineii)al . . . . Rs. 250-10-350 

Vice-Principal .. . . 150-10-250 

3 Lecturers .. „ 100 -5-150 

I Drawing and Modelling Instnu tcn-^ Rs. 50. 
3 Artisan instnictors (part-tiine)--Rs. 30. 
1 Clerk (on the usual grade) - Its. 40 -125. 
The teaeliers and other officers in the Bustee 
Class J type. Model and Training schools 

should be whole-time servants of the (’orpora- 
tion (except where specially indicated to he 
otherwise) and be subject* to the ordinary 
leave and service rules. 

It has already been pointed out that the 
n.orning sections started as an experimental 
measure in cfU'tain schools as well as the 
Borrowed Building schools are ca])a])le of 
valuable work -with pro jau’ co-ordination with 
day schools. One of the difficulties pointed 
out was tliat no provision was made for extra 
allowance to th<“ teacln.rs. 4^he difficulty 
may, of course, bc/ oven'oiiKi by employing a 
fliflfer(mt set of teachers, fn the interests of 
school work, it may, however, be ncMiessary 
that the members of the stafli of the aft('rnoon 
school do the work also of the morning stffiool. 
B^'sides, the shortening of lunirs of work in 
such schools in the afternoon (12 U» i p.m. 
instead of 10-30 to 1 and 1-30 to 4 p.m.) without 
any decrease of {lay will cause discontent in 
schools whoiv. the double arrangemmit does 
not hold. It is, therefore, suggest (‘d that in the 
case of schools jield in the morning as well as 
afternoon, the scale of j)ay sliould be 
Head master- -Rs . 70- -5- -95. 

Assistant Teacher -Rs. 55 -I - 75. 

The a(;tual expenditure ])er pupil will, if 
the above recommendations an* acuu^pted, bc 
<lec,reased and not incrca^^ed. 

liie hours of work in such schools should 
be 7 A.M. to 9-30 a.m. and 12 noon to 4 p.m. 
In view of the prevailing opinion among tlie 
guardians that the primary schools should 
also serve the pnry)ose of baby cn’clu-s we may 
have to make some arrangement for the 
amusements and instru6,tion of the youngest 
children in the afternoon. In that case, 
however, the Corporation will not be able to 
(iConoiTiize in the matter of house rent as pre- 
viously indicated. 

In view of the facts rfeported in the prec,ediiig 
paragraph, it becomes evident that the (Jor- 
]K)ration should not stick to its previous 


])rogranmie of having at least one Borrowed 
Building School in (‘ach Ward. The important 
]>oint i.s to have a sufficient number of day 
sciioois and then to arrange morning sections 
or feeder schools in Borrowed Buildings as 
Tecpiired. A further departure is necessary 
from 1 he .scli(*nu* set out in the Ad-interim 
R(‘port. in v!(‘\v of the h^ct that the five years 
mentioi’.ed as t-lu* limit (or providing primary 
schools for cliildren of school-going age on 
a voluntary basis under the Bengyl Primary 
Educalion A(‘t of 1919, is long past. The 
late Mayor promised, in his inaugural address, 
to take 11 }) the que>U.ion of compulsory ])ri- 
mary educjatiou at an early date. The present 
Mayor has also eXjircssed his desire to have a 
scheme* drawn up — on an (‘iglit-year basis— 
for the introduction of universal free })rinaarv 
educ'ution in the city of Calcutta. 

The number of cliildren bcivvecn Ihe ages 
of h and 12 in the cjity of Calcutta is a little 
over a lakh. The high sc'hools and the middle 
English selu)oIs (‘ater to the needs of a little 
more than 20.(K)0 children. There remain, 
therefoK' about 80.000 children to be looked 
after. Leaving out. aided piimary schools, 
which cannot be* countc'd in a scheme of 
compulsory and fr(*c ])rimaTV education, it 
a]»))(*ars that it wdll be* neccssaiv to start about 
fitlO day scdiools of average accommodation 
120 c'ac h, in addition to the 32 model sidiools 
wdiicdi will look aft(*r V),000 pupils. The, num- 
ber cd schools t(‘ !)(* started has bccic juirposely 
cahuilatcd on the* basis of ‘Bustee' type day 
schools, as this will be the* most common type. 
Actually, ol courst*. the ty|)c may \’ary from 
one locality to another but fcjr ])urj)oscs of 
reckoning the number ami expeuditure, this 
is most cM>nv(‘ni(‘nt and nc'arest the actual 
probabilities. 

At present wc* have n(*arly ninety schools 
under Corf)orati(;n managennent. The pro- 
gramme for the, ru^xt eiglit y(»ars, therefore, 
reduces to • 

(1) 4 Model schools. 

(2) 65 Day schools (with such feeder schools 
or morning sections as may be required) 
ammally. 

The training scdiool wdll, of course, have to 
be started immedialely. 

Before entering into the cpiestion of expendi- 
ture. it is necessary to discuss a few points 
regarding building and equipment. 

The model schools cannot bc held in rented 
houses. They must have their own buildings. 
Strictly spealcing, the training school should 
also have its own building. But, as will 
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shortly be pointe^l out, the same purposes 
will be served by the building of a model 
school, with one or two additional rootns to 
serve as lecture hails. 

The ordinary practice in training schools 
and colleges is to iin])aTt a course of theoretical 
(and laboratory) training along with a certain 
number of deiaonstjation lessons, criticism 
lessons, and the liA'. The defect of tliis 
system of education is that the period of 
training is spent away from school teaehu g 
for which it is su]>}iosed to prepare. Practising 
schools are intendiMl to remedy this defect, 
but as has bticn denion.siTated in the case of 
Government Guru Training Schools, tlu^y 
have a tendency to melt away under the 
influence of too many Gurus in training. 
AnotluM- defect of this system is that, tliesc 
teachers have to undergo great hardshijis in 
the shape of loss of ])ay during their pcuiod of 
training- -which must extend to at least a year. 
Even a stitiend of the value* of Rs. 10 ]>(‘r 
month can hardly do anytliiiig towards nuiking 
up this loss to the ali'ciuly underpaid t(‘achei>. 

From both points of view it is desirable to 
run the training school so as to allow the 
school teachers to attend them whih* working 
in schools. Th(* stijiend in such case will 
act as a real incentive and will lielj) to pay 
any extra oxpcixliture in tram fares, et(.. 
due to the training classes. 

The hours of work in our Day Schools are 
from 10-30 to 4- p.m. The hours of training 
may, therefore, be fix<‘d betwc'on 7 and 9 in the 
morning and 6 to 9 in the evening. Tin* t<ita] 
niunber of working hours will thus be the 
same as in ordinary training schools. That 
part of the. training-school cuiriculuni which 
requires work in day light namely, woik in 
the laborakiry and workshc>p- -should ]>c 
covered in the morning; the evening being 
devoted to l(‘C*.tijre and })a])er work. The* 
demonstration lessons and other lessons n* 
(piiring an acdual class should be given in tin* 
afternoon in the schools to which tiic teachers 
arc attached. If this proves derogatory to 
their dignity before the pupils, tiie difllculty 
can easily be ovorc.ome by transferring them 
on the completion of the pericxl of training 
to some other schools. 

The building and workshop of the Training 
School will easily bo utilizrxl for a Model 
School in the day time. 

We may now return to th(‘ tjuesiion of 
expenditure. For a Model Scdiool, the sil<* 
should preferably be of an area of ten kof lahs. 
A larger area may be chosen in the added 


areas but will not be possible in Calcutta. The 
approximate cost of tins may be put down asr 
Rs. 3(),0(X). The build ii g (capable of accom- 
modating 300 jiupils, workshof) sheds), 
will (iost about Rs. 35,CK)0. A sum of Rs. 5,000 
should be set apart for equipuumt. Tliis will 
include the cost of- 

{a) Workshop fittings. 

(h) Baby desks for classes. 

(c) Almirahs, tables and chairs for the ollico 

and workshops. 

(d) Sundry (‘.xpenditure on mats for seating, 

etc. 

1 have d(‘linite]y left out the ipjestion of 
double belc hes as these are foreign to our 
tradition and at the same time less suitable 
for young cliildri*!! than mats and baby desks. 
Ill this matter my own exjicrienco is supported 
by experiments on jiarallel lines at Dae.ca by 
Mr West, to wliiidi my atterdion has been 
recojitly drawn liy Mr. Lindsay, tin* Education 
Secretary, Government of Bengal. The exjieri- 
ments at Dacca liavc shown that mats, witli 
baliy desks, make the ])upils more (comfortable 
and much mort* attentive than double benches. 
TJie total cajutal expendituie on a Morlel 
School, therefore, woiks out at Rs. 70.0(K>. 
Allowing a sum of Rs. ;^1,()00 for an additional 
kottahs of land for observation l(*ssons and 
gardening, and a sum of Rs. 20,000 for extra 
rooms and fittings, the Training School may be 
expected to cost Rs. 50.000 more t han Model 
School. The total capital outlay on 32 Model 
Sdiools (including tlu* Training School) will, 
tliorefore. bi* within Rs. 22 lakhs. 

In view of the fact that the Govcrnmciit of 
B(*ngal had jiromised to pay Rs. Ifi la.khs and a 
quarter for Old Calcutta and that under the 
Biss Scheme, the Government had exjiri'ssed 
its willingness to jiay half tlie ca[>ital out.- 
lay in sidiools in add(Hi*ar(*as. the (Wporation 
may jastifiahly ask the Go^ertlm('nt to pay 
th<* whole of tlie ca-pital expenditure in Model 
Schools. 

The recurring expenditure on tiie different 
sidiools will be as follows (cahuilated on tin*, 
basis of minimum grade j>ay) i-- • 

Tminwg SrJfool : • Per month. 

Rs . 

Staff .. .. .. .. 880 

Menials .. .. . . * 90 

(] durwan, 2 bearers, 2 worksho]> 
and laborator}fc boys and 1 
sweeper, each on Rs. 15 per 
month on an average.) 
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Uontingonoy , . . . . . 1(K) 

(Laboratory and workshop Rjs. (K), 
library Rs. 10, general (3ontiii' 
geiieies Rs. 30.) 

Stipends .. .. .. J,0U0 

(100 sti})end.s at Rs, 10 eaoh.) 


Total annual expenditure . . 25,000 

(approximately.) 

Model School ;* - 

Staff . . . . . . . . 660 

Menials . . . . . . 60 

(1 ciurvvan, 1 bearer, 1 laboratory 
and workshop boy, I sweeper) 
Conting(‘tH‘y . . . . . . 65 

(Worksiiop and laboratory Ks. 50, 
general oontingem^y Rs. 15.) 


Total annual expenditure 

9,5B0 

(ajiproximately.) 

Clns.i 1 tupe schools : 


8tafT 

290 

Menials 

30 

(1 liurwan, 1 bearer, 1 sweeper.) 
Contingencies . . 

10 

House rent 

70 

Total annual expenditure 

Bustee Schools : 

4,800 

BtafT 

170 

Merdals (1 dnrwan and 1 sweeper). 

20 

Contingency 

6 

Rouse rent 

40 

Total annual exiionditurc 

2 800 

(apjiroximately.) 

The miiiinmm annual cost of the scheme 

{minus the grade incremmits) will 
be on the basis already indicated : - 

therefore 

Rs. 

Training School 

25,000 

c 

c 

3,01,000 

6<X) Day Schools 

16,80,000 


Tot al . . . .20,09,000 

(annually.) 

TiIK Am)RT101v\MENT OF Rx FENDITURR. 

Tiie (lorj)oration has saiietioned a little less 
than three lakhs and a half of rupees for 
primary edueation this,, year. This is well 
•within the limits which the Old 0or]>oration 
wer<‘ willing to bear, jiamcdy lakhs annually. 
With the pn'smit income and expenditure and 
the future liabilities to v^hieh the Corporation 
is already committed, .it is doubtful if the 
Corporation can contribute more than one- 
fourth or one-third at mtost, even if economies 
are efiected in other departments. The 


remainder of the recurring expense will have to 
be met partly out of provincial revenue (in 
the shape of Covcniment contribution) and 
partly by the imposition of an education cess. 
It is true that wlum Itie (juestion of Covetn- 
inent grant was raist‘,d by f lic Old Corporation, 
the Goveriimeiit. of Bengal expressed inability 
to do anyt hing beyond im/.king over the amount 
of existing grants-in-airl (about Rs. 30,000 
annually). The financial position of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal is, how( V(;r, much better 
now, and if tln^ Coryxiration is willing to imyiose 
an education cess, it is lilody that the Govern- 
lueni will agree to boiW“ ])arb of the < X])endiiiire. 

The y mount of th(‘ Government contribution 
should l)e not less than one-third and not mure 
than half lli(‘ total recurring exyiendit ure on 
the schools. i 

Ah regards tlio education cess, an ini}K>sitK>n 
of one p(‘r {*.ont of the annual valuation in two 
instaliiumts of i yier cent at suitable intervals 
will suliice. The t‘xistmg annual valuation is 
.Rs. 8 crore.s and ^v^erage increase is 5 jko' (,ent 
})er amium. 

If the grade system is given effei’t to, the total 
recurring e.\]MU»(lituro will be about Rs. 28 
lakhs finally at the end of thirteen years. 

If 6“ -7 lakhs is met out of general revenue 
and nine lakhs by the Government, the re- 
maimier will come out of tin* h/bumtion C('hh 
which wdl amount to Rs. 13 lakhs at the end 
of the ])erio(l. 

The question of com])ii]sorv education should 
not be taken uj) UTdcs.#we are prepen (s? to fa(!e 
the imposition of an Pklucaiion (\5ss of om* 
per cent of the gross annual valuation. 

Su(il) is t he scheme proposed liy the Sjieeial 
Officer of the Etlucatiui*i C.\)mTnitt(‘e of the 
Calcutta Cor])orat ion . The jioints he stresses 
are iinportarit ami it is to be hoped that his 
Reyiort will attract the wide altention it 
deserves in other metropolitan arej».H, where 
primary education i.s not, despite (toTn])ulHory 
Education Acts, \vl»at it ought to be. 

The great event of this century has bi'en the 
advent of elcijl-rical ])o\ver and the avvakmiing 
of public interest in its ajiplie.ation to industry 
and national activity generally. — Sir C. P. 
Rarms^mmy Iyer, 

The ])rimary duty of every Government 
is to safeguard the life, and property of iis 
citizens.— H. E. the Governor of the Punjab. 

National revenue ought not to be raised 
out of a great social evil at the price of the 
degradation of the people, — The Rev* Thomas 
Nightingale. 



Factories in Bombay in 1925. 


The Annual Fiwtoi-y Re])ort of the Bombay 
Presiden<^y for 1925 indicates that the ineasures 
for improving the conditions under whu^h 
operatives work are being steadily enfoioed. 
There are now 1,460 factories in the l^resideney 
(one-fourth the total number of all Factories 
in Ijjidia), a net increase of 1 15 during the last 
year. The increase has been due (jiiieHy to 
th(* registration of small concerns employing 
approximately 20 persons in each. The num- 
ber of r)|)(*ratives emj)l©yed in all indastries 
rose from 354,853 in the previous year tf» 
370,460. Tills figure again roughly represents 
one-fourth the fae.tory po])u]u.tion of India, 
have nunained fairly steady. 

Tlie number of women in factories Jjas 
increased from 72,679 in 1921 to 77,631 hi 
1925, ^^flile children have dccrcu-sed from 
9,779 in 1931 to 8,4(K) iji the year under re})oit. 
The total number of women emj)loycd is thus 
st(‘adily inereasing with tlje total iiuiuIxt of 
persons emp]oy(*,d, the j)er<xmtagc of women 
ill l‘.)3l being 20.5 jier cent and in 1925, 3i 
pel' cent apjiroxiimitedy. While a docrea.se of 
13.6 per (,ent occurred in t ho number of children 
emjiloyed particularly in Bombay City, the 
saline cannot be sa-id of (diildn n pres<'nting 
tliomselv(‘s for certification. The percentage 
of those presenting themselves who riM’.eivcd 
half-tiin(‘ certifit atijs was 10.6 in Bomliav 
afj-d 13.6 it> Ahmedabad, those rejeelcd for 
being already certified being 2.9 per cent in 
Bombay and 52.6 in Ahmedabad. 

The evasion of the law^ regarding the em- 
ployment of chi]ilr(?n in tw'o faetories tlie 
same day still continues desjiite official efforts 
to stoj) it, Tih? Certifying Siirgc'on at A limed a- 
bad states that pi'ogrtiss towards (dimimition 
of double certification depends on the bitter 
co-o]>eration of the employers, but the re* 
(jording of ihumb im])ressions and identihea- 
tion rnaiks has reduced tlu* number of eva- 
sions. The ‘Sathi’ system is still prevalent 
in Ahemdabad. Under this system the child- 
ren are brought in from the villages to work 
in the mills under an agreement- whiTeby 
children are maintaiiUH:! by others who take in 
return the wages eanuni by the children. It 
has been alleged that the system has been 
ateuised and that such children art* me.de it> 
work in two mills, but official inquiry shows 
that the system is not widely extant. The 
oertiftf-iatioti eyst^i itself has reduced the 
number of gliildron ompSoyees. A test iti’ 
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quiry from 10 per cent of tlie cliildren c mployed 
in Ahmedabad revealed the following results : 
64 per cent of the children examined lived 
with parents, 32 per cent with relations and 
4 per cent with oiIkus. Of the 96 ])er cent 
Jiving with parents and relations about one- 
third worked in two mills. 

The introduction of compulsory education 
in large towns is (!xp{‘cte(l iurther to nariow 
down the scope of double employment of 
children as aWj the legislation wliieh Govern- 
ment have, in hand for penalizing parents or 
guardians who are resjKUisildc for such tm- 
ploymeni. 

A considerable* amount of attention was paid 
to the match factories in the Bombay and 
Thana districts. These (xmceiuis rely (ui the 
employnlent of a considerable proportion of 
wxjiueii and children. One factory manager 
was fincvi Rs. 1 ,000 for the irregular ( mjiioy- 
nieiit of ehiidren, while a seeomJ, wliose time 
table for the employment of children appeared 
to have been made out more in accordance with 
the Railway train service than with manu- 
facturing needs, was siispecjted of keeping a 
close w'atch on the Inspector’s moveimuits. 
A joint visit by two of tlie staff from an uu- 
suspecti'd |Joint of aj)pix>ach confirme^l sus- 
picions and a fine of Jis. 700 was impos(‘d in 
the resulting prosecutions. A third match 
fact-ory was prosecuted and fined Rs. 150 for 
the night employment of women. 

More attention was given to seasomil fac- 
tories in the mofussil and successful prosecu- 
tions were instituted in a numlxu' of areas as a 
result of unexj>ected inspections by the staff. 

The fuJl-time staff instituted 146 eases 
against 24 factorhvs for the illi'gal (‘inph^yinent 
of w-'ornen and cJiildrcn* 

There w'as a material incretirf^e in the numb(‘r 
of accidents wdiich have risen from 922 in 
1917 and 2,606 in 1924 to 3,115 in 1925, i.c., 
from .31 per thousand in 1917 and .74 in 1924 
U) .81 ill 1925. Seriods accidents numbered 
599 in 1925 as against 170 in the pr<‘vious year 
and 75 in 1917. The abnormal rise in the 
serious accidents is ascribed to the new' method 
of ckiBsifi cation uiuh r which accidents in- 
\’oIving absence from work for 21 days orinore 
arc treated as serious. In many instances 
operatives make a slight injury, the reason tor 
journey to their homes in the country, and in 
such cases the luicidents are usually classed 
as serioui^ pwing to the failure of injinnacl 

f 
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perdops to return to duty as soon as they are 
Me to work. The number of fatal accidents 
fell from 82 in 1924 to f)0 in the year under 
report. 

The report dwells on the measures taken lo 
improve sanitation in factories. During the 
last few years a considerable imjnoveincnt 
in this direction has been made in mills in 
Ahmedabad. In liombay a lew mills have 
added arrangements wliereby a regular disin- 
fection of the ]9.trines is effecjted, whilst in 


Ahmcdnagar several of the old diJa])idate(l 
latrines have been rebuilt on more modern 
lines. In other mofussil areas advance has 
been made, bul iii a number of instances it is 
not only difficult to find the necessary labour 
for cleaning juir[)oses, but also to ensure that 
latrines, winm ])i'uvided, are used. 

lm])roved ventilation has taken place in 
several faebnies and tlu'Uice of modern venti- 
lating and humidification ])lant is gradually 
being extendect in Sholapur. 


The House of Mitsui— An Object-Lesson to Indians. 

By Cornelius Burford. 


The. iVlitsui family of Jajian are often called 
the Roths(diiids of "the Far East, but tln^y are 
more than that. They are not only great 
bankers, but great international merchants, 
shipowiKM's and industrialists. Thei^- enter- 
prises and the.ir interests cover the glolue 

Tli^ executive organization of the Ilousi^ of 
Mitsui is resirlc.t.(‘d to members of the Mitsui 
family, a.s it is with the Rothschilds. It is 
also governed by a code of family laws, some- 
what after the manner of that whicli is rejiuted 
to rule the rioths(‘hilds. But tliere tlie re- 
semblance cciises. The organization under 
which the House of Mitsui ojierates is unhpie. 
It is a voluntary association witli some of the 
cliaracteristHJs of a ])arUiershi{), of a (*.Jos(^ 
corporation, of a voting trust, and of a liolding 
comjiany. In its present form it has existed 
less than two generations. In one form or 
another, however, this solidarity has b(*on 
functioning suc(;essfu]ly for more than three 
centuries. 

Some idea of the importance of the Mitsuiti 
in the finamnal world alone may lie gathenMl 
from the fact that the new bonk building 
they are eriHjting iti Tokio will ha Hie, largest 
one in the world that is occiipii'd by a single 
financial institution. It will be completed 
ill 1928. The edifice will have a frontage of 
about 450 feet, and will cost approxiinat(‘ly 
J8, 000, 000. American architects drew the 
plans and specifications, and an American 
contracting firm is doin^ the construction. A 
considerable jiar^of the equipment, as well as 
the rtiatorial, probably will be furiii,shed from 
the United States. 

The Mitsuis, by tlie way, were among the 
first in Japan to see ami avail themselves of 
the possibilities of trade with the United States 
nearly three quarters of a century ago. From 


the day that iiKunbers of the liouse wirnessi'd 
the, arriv^al of Commodore J’criy in Ja[)an, 
down to the prc^-icnt, the Mitsuis have been the 
leaders in introducing American lines of goods 
in Japaj) and in otlier places where they have 
found a profitable miuket foi thmn. 

The offices of .Mitsui and UouqiHfiy. Lindted, 
have be(‘n established for many years in New 
York (Hty. Their piineipai inerehaiidise de- 
j>artrnents in N<‘vv York dinil in ami carry 
stocks of raw silk, braid, lea, hides ainl h*ather. 
The Mitsui Bank also has a, bram-h in Nevv 
York (Jity. 

What, the Slandai’d Oil is ir' fhe popular 
mind to Americ.a- a doirrinanl, all- powc'rfnl, 
faT-re,achiug bmdne.^s oiganjzat iim -the Mi(sui 
Interests, as they an* commonly known, are to 
Jajian. Their exiensivo ow' ncr.sljij) of coal 
properties in Ja])an and in E istevii Asia make 
them one of tin* gre^atest- imlividual colliery 
proprietors in tlu* world. Those coal fields 
supply fuel not only for tiie Mitsui industrial 
plants, but also for tin* fii'cts of steamers, as 
well a.s furnishing a eonsidcrafde surplus for 
shipment to other coimtri(‘s. 

The Mitsui steel w'orks in Ja])an arc*, great 
entf*r])rises in wdiicdi eonsid(*rablc; American 
ca])ital i.s reported to be invested, although 
the control and management are in tJie hands 
of the Mitsui ]ntert*sts. 

The Mitsui fleet of steamships is a consider- 
alilc factor in the o(u>an ean ying trade. These 
8tcaTn(*rs carry passengers and cargo to prac- 
tically all the great trading ports of the w^orld. 

The House of Mitsui is also the largest paper 
manufacturer in Ja])an, oeimpying the same 
po.sition in that industry as the greatest ]>aper 
manufacturing companies do in the United 
States and ^ome other copntries. 
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ThelSitsuis have been in the banking lnwi- 
nens for nearly 250 years. They Imvo lu;en 
successful in a marked dej^ree and their i‘eiitral 
establishment in Tokyo lias branehes in tlie 
principal cities in the world. 

Brancli( 5 s of the Mitsui organiisation ar<‘ in 
every important trade v,v\\tn^ of the globe. 
It is assorted that th(^ (tomniercial houses and 
ageneies of the Mitliii Comjiany, the world 
around, outnumber the (joiisular and dijilo- 
matic stations of the Japanese Govitrnment. 
itsedf. 

^Tlu's(^ are only a few tyfiical instituiicms 
but th(‘y will serve to ifidieate the scojxi and 
diviivsily of ramiheations of the activities 
of the House of Mitsui. It is also reputed to 
be a large ovvmu- in many great enter jirises, 
not*only in Jajian but throughout tin' world, 
in which the name of Mitsui does not apjiear 
and tlie family is rt'preseuttnl only upon the 
boards of dirtjc.tors of the companies. 

Tlie Ic'ad of this vast organization is Baron 
Mitsui, w'ho is also the head of the Mitsui 
family. Baron Mitsui, as a bo>, soim* hfly 
years tigo, studit'd Amerieari industry at first 
hand in various mills in 1 h(‘ United Slates. 
»Si‘v«Tal of the sons of the hanilies of tlie House 
of Mit sui ar(‘ or ha\e bfM‘n stichuit-s at' Ani(‘ric.au 
Uuivtusit ies and w'ith Americ.an financial and 
business instil utious. 

Although the head of this vast organiza- 
tion is Baron Mitsui, the man to whom ii owa-s 
much of its jirospm’ily is Dr. Takuma Dan. 
He is Die uuMiaging dinutor of the Mitsui 
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Gomel Kaisha, the hokling (*.ompany for allthe 
varied and widespread Milsui Interests. Df. 
Dan w'as born in J858 and was sent as a youth 
to America to study milling engineering at 
the Boston Institute of Technology, from w'hich 
he graduated w iDi honours. He was li'chnieal 
ohicer at the Government Mideorological 
Observatory, and later was in cliargi* of the 
great Miikc coal mine. Whim the latter w^as 
acijuired by the Mitsui Oomjiany, he entered 
the employ of the Hoiisij wdth wdiich he has 
bism associated ever since. 

The meinbershij) of tlie Hduse of Mitsui is 
composed of olevmn constituent, families. Each 
immibcr h§.s only one vote at the meetings. 
Tliere are also a.ssociate nnmibers wdio are tlie 
retired heads of the family, but they have no 
vote, in the imuncils. 

There is also a board of directors which has 
general .su])ervision over the <'ompany\s more 
or less direct conniudions wuth va-rious intm-- 
prises in Ja]>an and throughout the world. 

The IJousii of Mitsui has many thousands 
of employees si.attiU’isi all oviu' the world. 
Their number has been variously estimated, 
bill, it probably ranges between seventy and 
eighty thousand. About onedliird of these 
are ollice workers and Di(‘ remainder are 
mai.ual labomors, in the ininiss, on the steam- 
ships and elsewliere. As a general rule, tliiue 
are a greater number of aliim mujiloyees than 
Japanese in the Mitsui offices outside* of Japan. 

This practice is usual wuth concerns iiaving 
branehes in other c.ountiies, ow ing to the ready 
exjiorience of the nationals in loi‘,aI business. 


Economic Notes from London. 

Sugar and Preference. 


Lomlnn, %Hh July 192(5. ----All tlio .sugai'- 
producing and many of t he sugar-using interests 
in the Dominions are represented on a cum- 
niittee wdiieii is now^ (tonsidering the final 
steeps in (‘onnexion with the formation of a 
Sugar Federation of the British Empire. This 
body will sei'k to ine.reasc and improve Die 
production of sugar in tlie British Em pile ; 
to secure in all lmp(‘rial markets terms at 
least as favourable as tliosc accorded by foreign 
countries to their nat.ionai or colonial pro- 
ducers ; and to arrange* that wdicH'Ver possilile 
siuffi t erms shall take the form of money valiu' 
preferences in import duties stabilized for a 
period of years. Rovsearch w^ork and pro])a“ 
ganda to stimulate ]niblic d(*mand for Empire 
sugar are among other objects in view. 


It is worth w'liile to jx^int out that at ])rosent 
only Jiliout 16 ])er ('cnt of the sugar import(*d 
into England <.omes from coiintri(‘s of the 
Empire, though with the necessary incentive 
th(‘y could sup|)ly all wi* rc'cjuire. Production 
is mainly in the hands of foreign nations wffiich 
])os.se«s hi^h ])rot(*ctiv{* tariffs, and as the 
Empire producer is sliut out of every market 
but the British he gan only develo}) future 
plans with our encouragement. The jiresent 
duty on sugar amounts to ll«. 8d. ])er^owt., 
wiDi a preference to the lm])mia] aiticle of 
about \d, per Ib. Mr, H. T. Pooley, Secretary 
of the British Empiiu Produciu's’ Organiza- 
tion, point(*d out to a ri'prescntative of The 
Times Trade a^iud Evginevring Supplement tliat 
this preference came just in time to save the 
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Empire industry from utter disaster, for tlic 
price of sugar, owing to increased production 
in foreign countries, has fallen to a hivel that 
does not repay the producer. 

Mr. Churchill has hinted that there may bo a 
redue.tion of the tea duty, but Mr. Pooley 
stated that although such a step was to be 
wtdeomed it is much more important that 
further consideration should be given to sugar, 
for while tea is already largely sup])lied by the 
Empire, sugar, an essential food product, is 
at the m(jrcy of foreign producers. 

^‘It is a consumer’s question,” he continued, 
‘"for if the Empire producer couhl be squeezed 
out of the marlve,t the foreigner would jirobably 
raise his pric'os. This was shown in a striking 
maniKU* during the war, when the*- foreigner 
math'. US pay very dearly lor our sugar. The 
lesson of the war period was surely that w'c 
aliotild not on any account allow a situation 
to tleve.lop which will result- in the elimination 
of the Imperial producer.” 

Most of the Empire cane sugar comes from 
Maurit ius, whiidt in 1924 sent us 121, (X;0 tons. 
The West Indies and British Guiana sent 
55,000 tons, Australia 44, (KX) tons, and Biitish 
India 32,(K)0 tons. 

Mr. Pooley further pointed out that- state- 
ments hav(i been made that Americvin money 
in large quantities is available for the further 
development of beet in Central Europe. Such 
an alliance would, he said, make it all the more 
necessary for the sugar industry of tlie Empire 
to take steps to ensuTij its own preservation. 

Coal Stoppaok. 

Finance is not the only branch of economics 
in wdiicli the amateur thinks himself com- 
petent to put other people right. The Govern- 
ment lias very wisely and properly rofused to 
accept the solution of the coal stoppage! advo- 
cated by a number cf recognized leaders of 
religious thought. While material considera- 
tions should not be the sole criterion by which 
nations, governmojits, or individuals should 
decide their (course, t here are certain ecopoiiiic 
principles that must be upheld at all costs. 
A» Mr. Baldwin said at Norwi(;h," the main 
job of coal producing and inarketirg is not one 
for politicians ; it is for<:*.oal miners and coal- 
owners. It cannot be permanently e-arried 
on at the eXjxmse of the other trade.s of the 
country, and the adoj)tion of a general policy 
of subsidization, no matter how it may be 
disguised, mu.st in tin* end defeat it.s own 
purpose. That is not a cpiestion of sentiment 
hut of hard fac^t. 


Wealth AND Wages. 

In recent yesars there has been so much 
loose talk about staiulards of living, the right 
to work, and so on, tiiat in many quarters it 
seiims to have been overlooked that the average 
standard of living is not a matter decided by 
human volitioi^ or by Act of Parliament-, but 
by the “real” wealth available for distribu- 
tion among the populalron. The “right to 
work” is au illusion ; there is an “obligation 
to work” that has rested upon mankind 
since its (‘delusion from the Garden of Eden. 
The trouble iu this (-oiintry is that tlu' high 
wages in tlie sh(‘ltei\'il indiLstries make tlie 
remuneration of the unsheltered iiKiustries of 
les.s actual value than it would otlK'rwise bo. 
The work(;rs iu ihe unsheltered industries have 
not yet grasped the imydit'-ations of high vv«nges 
in the shell erod industries, and ('onse(|U(‘ntly 
it is not surprising to find that they tliink it 
unfair thai- prices should be maintained in 
other directions, vvhili' the pri<;(' for their 
labour is r»‘(lueeci. But tlu' riunedy is not in 
raising tlu'ii' nominal wagrs, but iu raising the 
exchange valine of those wagi^s }>y bringing 
down costs in t)\e sheltered trades. 

Debts to .4mkrjca. 

Of recent days the chief tojiic of eonvtT- 
sation. apart from that of the h*t(^ of the 
French franc-, has been our d(d)tH to America, 
The subj(*c.t was debated last week in tlie. 
Ho use of (ominous, wheri', a show of lU'animit y 
was made on the question of the c-onsistent 
hardness of tlic United Hlat<*s in this matter. 
Nor was any bitti'rness t«k(‘n out of the dis- 
cus.sion by the odicial American memorandum 
on the affair. It appears now to be quite 
certain tliat- the yisytdio'logical gulf between 
Great Britain and America is unbridgeable : 
which inoHiis tliat, wliatever liappens to the 
debts due from otlior nations to us, British 
money w^ill continue to cross tlie Atlantic. 

Naturally one has one’s own vi(‘W on the 
nature of tlie war-debts ; })ut tliere is no 
absolute right or wToug in tln^ matter. Le- 
gally, America is right : nn'raJIy (that is, 
according to l-lio morals of those who W'^erc} 
in tlm Great War from the beginning) she is 
wrong. It is useless to argue tlie point. 
How long it will pay America to continue 
in h(u- present attitude is problematical ; but 
it is certain that so long as it is good for Ame- 
rica to have repaid to her the money which 
Great Britain borrowed on beJialf of the 
Allies, she will insist on having it. To suggest, 
as some have suggested, that it was only 
Mr. Baldwin’s folly that enabled the Americans 
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to get our money, seeme to be naive in the 
exiTeme, as if financiers in this country 
had no control over the fiuaiKjiid activities 
of our politicians I 

Bias in History. 

It was the real Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Baldwin, 
who spoke last week to the Congress of Anglo- 
American Historians. Here his utterances 
were the result of no lionsultations but only of 
jiersoiial reflection. Conse(|nently they are 
worth reading and remembering : Mr. Bald- 
win is suredy the greatest occasional speaker 
of our time. 

Like all sensible mei> who have lived to 
set* the dei?;yy of that absurd Cambridge 
notion that History is a science, Mr. Baldwin 
believes im illicitly in the desirability of liias 
111 liistonan. llistory is, as all the great 
English historians knew, Ironi Gibbon to 
B(*]lo(‘, an art, and personality is inherent in 
art. Who but the student for examinations 
has any use for the mere record, the dull, 
imiiartial chronicle wliicli, emerging from our 
Cnivtu'sity Presses, is so often classified as 
History ? Was it not Mr. E. V. Lucas who 
w’rot.e of our dons’ attempts at history 

“It all (monies out of tlie books they read 
It all goes into the books they wTitc.” 

That is why, for hodiernal instance, one can 
road a leading article in tlie Mornwg Postt, an<l 
one cannot read a leading artk le in the Morning 
Telegraph. Real feeling, real personal con- 
viction which is the result of all available 
study, is the root of good historical wTiting. 
Mr. Baldwin knows this fac-t well. But tin? 
old sii])erstitioi>s die hard that in order to be 
correct one must be colourh'ss, that to ev(*ry 
(question 1 lie re is ntore than one sid<% that 
in short, there is no such thing as a balance 
of truth. • 

Indian Debate in the Commons. 

The Times described the proceedings of the 
House of Commons on Tiu'sday, the 20th inst., 
when the Vote of £47,401 for the India 
Offic.c w^as discussed and agreed to, as bt‘iiig of 
thii nature of liearing a statement ratlier tlian 
of a debate on Indian affairs. The Uruler- 
Secretary for India read out a (jrainmed and 
condensed statement to a small audience and 
elicited a mhiimum of live comment in contra- 
(liction or supjiort of his facts and deductions. 
Colonel Wedgwood led the Opposition and four 
other Labour Members spoke, but Mr. Kamsay 
MacDonald did not make a speech as he did 
last year. One Jjabour paper makes out that 
the speech of the evening was really that of 
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Mr. Johnston (Dundt^e, Lab.), though this 
was reported in The Times m two lines only^ 
Indian Industrijpis. 

A recent issue of the Financial Times con- 
taiius an article from Calcutta in the coui\se of 
which the writer declares that, luu; rt'sult of the 
War has been to stimulate enormously the 
industrial development of counlriis whose 
industries were bat k ward in 1914: and that 
India is such a country. In support of this 
statement he gives some ii/teresting statis- 
tics. Before the War, India consumed annually 
3,(j(X) million yards of cotton goods, 2,6rK) of 
which were im))orted and 1,000 manufactured 
hy herself. To-day the consumption is the 
same, but fhe ]>ro port ions are very (iifi(*rent — 
2,000 million yards manufactured and 1,600 
million imported. Before the M'itr, C^ahuitta 
exported about ])(‘r c.i*nt of In r jute in th(‘ 
raw state, and 40 per cent in the shape of 
cloth or bags. To-day the ] no port! cm s are 
exai'.tly reversed. 

Important as th(‘y are, tln se fignii's would 
have been still more so if they had included 
a comparison lietwetn the exjKirls of raw 
cotton before tlie War and at tlie jireseiit time. 
The Statistical Abstract for British India 
says that, in the “cotton ytar'’ of 1924“'25, 
nearly 450,000 tons of liome-grown lotton 
were consumed in India, wliile the export of 
raw cotton, for the last six mouths of that 
year, amounted to a])]>roxinnitely 400,000 
tons, it wmuld seem, ther<'fore, tiiat the 
totid exports are still iiuu h larger than tlie 
total home consumpLioii ; though doubt hss 
much less so than they were in 191 1. 

New Silk Secret. 

Dr. Dinshall K. Nanji, of Birmingham 
University, and Dr. J^aton, formerly of Bir- 
mingham and now of Bristol, have, after 
seven years’ research, found a process which 
may have a far-reachiiig ellect on the (('Xtile 
trade. It is (lain n-d tliat t}i<‘y can make* a 
substitute for artificial silk fnun jute* at a 
cost of £100 a Ion, whi*rcas the market jn i( e of 
artificial silk is b(‘t we<‘n £600 and £>’00 a t(ui. 

Tests prove that tliis.new })roduct is in every 
way couijiarable with, and, it is claiiind in 
many ways supeiior to, the artificial silk %t 
present being inarj^cted. A sub'stilule for 
cotton, derived from China gri.ss, is also said* 
to be possible. A soft, lustrous, and strong 
fibre is produced vvhicli is ix^ britth*, and 
wliich can be s])uu without difficulty. 

Australian Sandalwood Oil. 

A report, of the Science Committee of the 
Phimnaceiitieal Soci(‘t y of (Leal Britain 
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pre^sentcd to that body and adopted by it on 
July 7, stated that: ‘'Souio correspondence 
has shown that this descri])tion of sandalwood 
oil deriv'ed from the wood of Fusamis spicatus 
is very larg('ly usckI medicinally in Australia 
and other (jountries. The foitiTnittt‘e are of 
opinion that a monograph on this oil might be 
inserted in the “ British Pharmaceiith^a! Codex/’ 
so that oil of the quality reiiuirod by the 
characters and tests could be ord(‘red for use 
in Australia and wherever the a])])?‘opriatc 
authorities considered this variety of oil could 
usefidly replace the more ex])ensive kind 
obt-ained from Santalum album.'' 

The iMnjfiuiAL Jnstttutk. 

The Tmpiu'ial Institute, London, to be re- 
opened to the })ablic on Sei»tember 15, is 


undergoing great (dianges, under Lieut. -Genefal 
Sir Win. T. Furse, th(‘- new Director. The 
exhibition galleries have been closed to the 
public during the winter for reheating, relight- 
ing, and rodecorations, and the metliod of 
displaying raw products is being greatly 
modernized. Diagrams and models have been 
arranged with sani])les of raw and finished 
products, transparencies, |)liotograj)hs, pictures, 
maps, charts, and printed notes, illustrating 
the subject of the diagram. In the arrange- 
ment of the sample rooms m(mib(‘rs of educa- 
tional bodies havi* given assistamte, ])ar1 icularly 
in suggesting th(^ seiji^cnce of exhdnts corres- 
ponding with the most mod(Tn nudhods of 
teaching. 


Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition. 

President Coolidge’s Oration. 


Philadelphia, July 12, 1920." Ph'ading for 
a return by the l^ation to the spiritual ideals 
of the Fathers of the Republic, President 
Coolidge delivered a history -making Inde- 
pendf.mce Day oration in the c.olossal S<‘squi- 
Centenniai Stadium of the Sesipii-Centennial 
International FjXposition, Pliiiadeljihia. at tlie 
exercises commemorating tlie Natiorrs Birth 
on July 5. 

While the Exposition lias l)(‘en op(*ned siiiee 
June 3, the visit of the President and ’his 
jiarty w’as virtually t he official optmifig, in that 
i/he (Tovernment ]daced its stanqi of a])}>rovaI 
on the FlxjH»sitioii, wJiich marks the observ- 
ance of the 150tli anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Tndejiendence. 

The Chief Executive sound(‘d a warning 
against “pagan materia I i.sm,” ami urged a 
rededi<*atjon of the Nation to the ideals of 
our Forefathers by mcfiiitalion, prayer and 
thanksgiving. Tlie oration’s for<;efuljie.s.s was 
augmented becaiisci of the setting in the 
same city where Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
memorable doe.iiment and in the same (uty 
where the Continental Congress adopted the 
Declaration and the LilxTty Bell ]>ealed the 
message to the civilized <.orId. 

* The solemnity and imjiressiveness of his 
mien continued as the President viewetl the 
original Liberty Bell in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, and as lie mounted the* rostrum 
and sat in the great ©hair used by General 
Washington, the first President, in tlie same 
Jiistoric building. 


With file President was Mrs. Coolidg(‘ and a 
glittering array <d‘ military and naval altaehes. 
Due homage was paid tlu* Cfiief Exeddive 
and his triumphant entry into tlie “Sesciui 
City'’ w^as a ])r()ccs.sion of solmnn sjilendoiir. 
Military organizations as old as the Nation 
itself fonmnl an ese.ovt and guard of lionour. 

The Presidtmt and Ids party were fittingly 
erit(‘rtained and feted during tinur stay as 
guests of tia‘ “S(S(pii City.” hy Mayor W. 
Freelaiul Kendrick, who is also Fresident of 
the Sesqui-Crmieniiial F^x position Assoe.iatiun, 
ami ]irominent figuri‘s in national lifi'. 

M()Di:l Shoe F actor v. 

The de.velojnuent of the “Gentle Art” of 
shoe making, from the eurliest tim(‘s to the 
present day, is ])ortray(^d in an exhibit at 
which ine.ludes tlie operation of a model shoo 
factory, employing more than iOO skilled 
workmen. 

The advance of th(‘ industry, front the 
days wdnui footwear w'as mad(; by the lone 
workman wdth his awd, iajistone and waxiid 
ends, to the present time when thousands of 
pairs of all kinds of shoes and lioots are turned 
out daily in the numerous faitories in the 
country is showm step by step in tlie group 
of buildings wddeh make up the exhibit of the 
Louis Mark Shoe Company, a Philadelphia 
concern operating sixteen retail stores in the 
“Sesqui City,” and a huge factory in Chicago 
which supplies a large part of the boots worn 
by army men throughout the Nation. 



SESQUl-CBNTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXPO^TION 


Eigliiy-scvcn machines used in the inaklng 
of shoes are in place in the model slio<^ factory. 
Twelve of these machines are n(‘w inwutions 
and are shown at the Exposition for tlui iirst 
time anywdniie. Expert shoeinak<‘r.s fiom the 
New England States have been imported by tin* 
Mark Company to optoate the machiJU's. The 
model fa(itory, whicfi operates fj*oni 1 t*.M. to 
10 P.M. daily, has a ka])acity of u(X) jjairs of 
shoes p('r day. The exhibit is freti to S(\s()ui 
visitors ami guides arc posted at ad v^anlagt'oiis 
positions in the factory to explain the ]>roeess(‘s 
of making footwear. 

The exhibit is [ilanned on a scale hirtn i 
than ever attempted before. In tlie Ceiilt nnial 
Exposition in rhiladel]>hia, fifty years ago, a 
grou]) of shoe manufacturers (U)mbined to 
form an exhibit showing the ‘‘last word ’ 
in tiie df^velopment of the industry at tiie.t. 
time. By comparison wntli the high-s]>ecti 
and ('ffie.icmt mai hines of to-day, the facilities 
of that 1iin(‘ ap])ear are,|iai<-. 

The buildi.ig in which the exhibit is housed 
is ou(‘ of th " sliow pla.eos on tlie Exposition 
grounds. A tower, sur[)assed in height only 
by the massivf‘ Tower of Liglit, rises iiinctv- 
sev(‘n fe(‘t into the air. Tlie interior of tin* 
tower is iliuminatc'd by a specially-designed 
chandelier studded with 6()0 higJi-powered 
ele(‘tri<* lam])s. 

The structure is of Moorish architecture, 
rc])lete witli lily ])ond in the front and sunkim 
gardens and pictuus(|iie walks in a eent.ie 
courtyard. A retail store ami w hoh sale de- 
partment are ojieraled as a jiart of tlie. exhibit, 
showing (he entire jiroct'ss frenu tlie time the 
prepar(‘(l leatlier is fed into inaehines at om* 
einl of the building aftd is fitted to the feet of 
visit (U’B in the form of high-class shoes at the 
other end. • 

U. S. Children's Bureau. 

A Baby Fashion Show, a model nursery, a. 
moilel })layground, educational motion pic- 
tures and a children’s clinn*. in o]>erati<m an* 
among the interesting exhibits of tin' Children's 
Bun'au of the United States Dejmrtinent of 
Labour at the Exposition. 

The ])layground, 3 x 5 feet to s<‘ale, is erjin}>- 
ped with swdmrning pools, tenids courts, 
baseball diamonds, swings, ladders and flying 
rings. Tn the baby fashion show' are baby dolls 
iir genuine <‘.ostumes of the IHth, 19lh and 
20th centuries, borrow^od by the Exposition 
through the eourtesy of the National Museum. 
In the model clinic, a glass enclosed room con- 
structed within tlfh exhibit pavilion, children 
under the a^e of six will be weighed and 
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measured by a nurse and given free medical 
(jxamiiiation as a demonstration of the value 
of such clinical work in the fiormal develop- 
ment of ehildri'ii. 

A iiiotior. ]>ic.tiire, “Well Born,” will show 
the essentials ol pre-natal cure and a film, 
“ l^osture,” showdijg the im])ortan(e of this 
subjet'.t to the child’s liealtli, will lie showdu 
This film has been produced under tlu' <liTee- 
tion of T)r. Annin Kh'in, of the Massachusetts 
(ieneral I]os]>ital, 

Fifty-Year-Old “Iron Horse” Puffs to 
Exposition. 

Puffing its way laboriously from Baltimore, 
th<' largest* pas.se tiger locomotive in use fifty 
years ago, has taken its jilace beside one of the 
niainmoth “iioii horses” reie.ntly turned out 
by tlie Baldwin Locomotive W’^oiks, at an 
( xjiibit of tliat eorjioration at the. 8esqui- 
Oentennial Internat ioial Ex])obitiot>, in Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The w'onder-}/! evoking enjiire of a half- 
century ago, which wim one <>f tiic (‘hief at ti ac- 
tions at the. Ct'iitcnninl Exjiosition in 1876, 
is a. pitiful pigmy hesidt* tlie massive Im'omo- 
tiv(‘ d(‘sigii(‘(l for use in 1936. The Baltimore. 
I'ligiru' took a prize at the CV'ntennial Eximsi- 
tion and its noisy and slow operation was 
a eonstant marvel while it was on view. 
Miniature Railroad Exhibit. 

A miniature ra,ilroad, built by scale and 
.-how'ing various tyfies of liains of stamlard 
(•(pupunmt ojieiating on four tracks rejuc- 
smiting a typical section of tlie roaflbed, is 
the ]>riueipal feature of the exhibit of the 
Pennsylvania Ibiilroad opened recently in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufactures at 
tin Ex])osition 

Tunnels, signal towers a-nd otlicr ineehani<‘al 
contrivances are sliown jn aeeiirate detail and 
the landscape is representative of the terri- 
tory which th(* “iVnrisy” serv(‘s. A huge 
]>aintirig, sliow^ing tin* side view of a standard 
steel coach, in exact dinu'nsions, foiins a 
background for tlie exhibit, w hile the rece])tion 
room ill front, of the mce,hani<‘al arrangement 
is furnished in the style used during tlit* 
(toloeial period. , 


The creation of cheap power must itcces- 
sarily call into exi.stenec* new industries and 
transform old ones .— Felix SchtfsUir. 

Tt is only when you are on the verge of the 
grave* that people begin to appreciate you.*^ 
T. P. O'Vonnor, 



Indian Economic Notes. 

Hairy Caterpillar. 


The following is from Digest No. 47 
issued by the Madras Department of Agricul- 
ture : — The young groundnut crops in the 
Poliachi Taluk have been badly damaged by 
tlie hairy eaterpillar this year. The only 
effective (X)ntrol known for this pest is of 
a preventive nature. A careful w'atch must 
be kept for the emergeiKTe of the moths afku 
the first rains of the season. Thcf^c moths 
should then be <*.aught by hand and destroyed 
before they can lay (‘ggs whi(di hatch out into 
the cater}>illars wiiich devour th(' <‘rops. If 
this emevgeiKX' is missed it is not easy later 
on to check th<^ damage which is doiui by the 
caterjhllars. 

Last y(*,ar this inotliod of c.ontrol was d('- 
rnonstrated by t he department in the villages of 
Pani(5U[>pani and Malay an j)attu in the South 
Aroot Districi.. Here the June rains weie 
normal and the (a‘o[)s were sown. No more 
rain \\as rcioeived till 2Jrd July. Two days 
later the moths began to (nuerge, and 4.,(X)() 
were caught at Pani(mj)pain and 84XKX) at 
Malayan pattii. The next rain fell from Jst to 
6th August ami there was a second emergence 
of nu'th.s, and 63,0fl0 w(*.re caught at Pani- 
cuppam at>d three lakhs at Malayanpattu. 
There was a third emergence on 11th August 
following more rain, and 21,000 were caught 
at Paiiicuppain and a lakh at Malayanpattu. 
After this no more moths appearcxl at this 
last village, but two moie small lots appeared 
at Panicuppam . About five lakhs of moths 
were caught at these two villages, and the 
females largely oiitmimbcred the males. Each 
female lays aboui- a thousand eggs, so that 
these catching operations prevented the exis- 
tciKJe later on of over 250 million cater- 
pillars, and the crops were protected. 

Now this method of control needs organi- 
mtion. Boys and girls can be employed and 
paid a fixed rate per IfX) moths caught — 
about a half to a quaiter anna. The work 
ii^eds supervision, since the moths are not 
so easy to catch in the cover jirovided by the 
older crops. This supeiVision must be done 
by the owners of the field and care must be 
takerf to see that none of the moths are niksseil, 
egpf>cially in the older crops, and this is not 
really difficult. 

The whole secret of sueex^ss lies in being ready 
and watcliing for the appearance of the moths 
with the first rains, and catching them promptly 


before they can lay eggs, and the ryots 
must learn lo do this. It is no good waiting 
till the caterpillars have appeared and begun 
to eat the crops, and then appealing to the 
Agricultural I)c])arlnienl for help. By that 
time it is t(o late to do anything. 

The method has beeji demonstrated to the 
ryots in several })laccs, in as many places in 
fact as the limited staff of the Department 
will allow. Thus itf was dernonstTaied at 
Semballi in the Ramnad Distri«t, and also 
round Poliachi. The moths emerge AVitb the 
first heavy rains, and these come at different 
times in different <listricts, and of course i^ary 
from year to year. In l\)}lachi they ap])car 
carlim* than in South Arcot, and may lie ex- 
pected in May and again in June. Again 
in Ranuuul tliey are later than in South 
Arcot and may be (‘Xpcited in S(‘])tcm- 
b(*.r. It is necessary to study the nujteoro- 
logical conditions of each district so as to 
know when the moths may be expected, 
and then to make arrangennents to cwi.t(di th(;m, 
and tliis the Agncultural Department are 
trying to do, but it is V(iry difficult with the 
very limited number of men that can be 
sxmrcd for the work. An attempt is beiiig 
made to educate the ryots as to the habits 
and lif<‘-history of the pest, and to teacJi thi'in 
the control measures, and to take u]) typical 
villages and actually demonstrate th(‘ method 
in them. 

Prompt Payment of Wages. 

The need for prom})t jiayment of wages is 
the subject of a letter from the Government 
of India to kxiul governments, for" ascertaining 
the latter’s o]hnion and that of the interests 
concerned on the pro|X)sa] of the Gjovernmeiit 
of India to set statutory limits to the time 
within which wages be })aid. The Government 
of Indhi consider that information received 
from local governments reveal a state of affairs 
w'hich is otlier than satisfactory, for it appeartid 
to be tl>e rule in txirtain industries for monthly 
wages to be systenaaticjalJy withheld imtil a 
fortnight after the close of the month. Suck 
delays had in some cases made the labourers 
strike. It is proposed that monthly wages 
be ordinarily paid within a week of the close of 
the month, that legislation be confined to 
mines and factories, ai^d tlie task of prosecoting 
those who disregarded it be ieft to the 
tion staff already working under the FaotOTie® 
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and Mines Aot. Ki.tplicvs arc invited to tJie 
letter not later fliiuj 1st Jainui.iy, 1927. 

ThK llNEMmOYMENT TnonLEM. 

Th(^ Pioneer writes : The Coven. nient of 
Madras have taken ae.tion on a resolution pass- 
ed \H the Legislative Council of the Presidenfty 
asking for an ciujiiiiy into the pro})lein of uiKun- 
ployin('nt ajno])g the educated middle classes. 
A re])r(‘sentative Co^nnntt.ce hatS becm a])point- 
ed to consider t he* qu(‘st ion and to suggest 
mea.siire.s of relief. Sir George Paddhon, who 
recently headed the Gov(‘,rnment of India’s 
dcj)utation to South Africa, lias been apjiointed 
President of the Coinniittee wht^se labours 
should have hcueliciaf results judging f7‘om 
the ]>(‘rsortnel and the qiK'stionnaii'c wdiicli 
}\o.s be.en issued to Witnesses, The enquiry 
is very <*om[)reh('nsi V(* and relates to ])crsous 
of all degrees of edueation and all varieties 
of professions, ineludiiig Railways and Coin- 
nieiM^e. As in most other j)arts of India, the 
[)rol)l<nn of nneinploynnmt is (pule aeule in 
the Houtli and ni<i.ny are the ])ropost'd Kunedit's 
eiigagiiig tie* altent.ion of the Ounmittein 
Voe-at Iona] tra-ining in schools, lec.dinical (‘du- 
eatio7i, the diviu'sion of tlie middle classes to 
agrieadtnre, meehariical oceu])atioiis, trade and 
co]nin(‘rce, the (h^velopment of banking, co- 
operative prodmtion and dist ribut i(U) and t lie 
establisiiiiKuit of agrie.idt nral colonies for the 
ed neat (Ml — all th('se ari', among the suggest iojis 
which have Ixuni put. forward. The ree,om- 
nnmdalions of a Committee, however wise and 
coin[)i(‘h(Misive, cannot, of course, lead to an 
imnuMliate solution of the trouble. 

Economic Sitkvey of India. 

Dewan Bahadur Rangaeharry has given 
not icui of a r(\solulioy he intimd.s movii>g at- the 
fortlicoining scission of the Assembly recom- 
mending to His Excelleney the Governor- 
General in CtMineil tl,at he may be pleased to 
aptnovo oi the majority report of the Indian 
E(K)nom](; Empnry Committee* of 1923 and 
take early stejis to introduce lh(^ scheme of 
economic survey outlined tJierein and for the 
purpose Im be further [ileased to establish a 
Central Bureau of Statist ics to replat*.e the 
present attenuated Department of Statistics ; 
to circularize ju’ovincial govermnents suggest- 
ing the starting of siiitabh' Provincial Statis- 
tical Biitv.aus to w'ork in collaboration with 
the (lentral Bureau ; to mak(^ an immediate 
beginning by ])roviding for an n.llotment out 
of the central revenues tin*, initial cost of 
31,87 lakhs, as also a substantijil portion of 
the 57,53 lakhs required for recurring expendi- 
ture from the hojet financi^il year 1927-28 
4 


and to make arrangements bn* ('omj)iling the 
estimates of iiujome cand w(.*altli for I'egigns 
and individuals for the pin pose of measuring 
the economic gi'owtl) of the country and to 
iijvite the Indian States to iiiuierlakt^ e<‘onomic 
surveys on p>arallel lines and to join British 
India in a common organization for t he collec- 
tion and publication of statistical data and 
D'sults relating to the economic e.ondition of 
their people. 

Indian Customs Bevknue. 

According to returns received in the I)(*- 
]>artment of Commercial Intelligence* and 
Statistics, the grand total of gross Indian 
S(‘a and Xaiid Customs Revenue (excluding 
Salt Ee venue) during the month of July, 
1926, amounted to Us. 1,37 lakhs, as against 
Rs. 3,25| lakhs in tin*, ]>rece^ling month and 
Rs. 3,80 lakhs in July, 1925. The total 
revejiue realized in the four months, April 
to July, 1926. was Rs. 15,41 lakhs against 
Rs. 14,30 lakhs in the same ])eriod last year. 
Import duties eontrd)uted lls. 13,06 lakhs ; 
export duties Rs. 1.53 lakhs ; excise* duties on 
k(‘rosene Rs. 38 lakhs and on motor spirit 
Us. 33 lakhs ; and land customs and inis- 
celiaiK'oiis Rs. 11 lakJis. ln(‘.reas(‘s w’ere 
noticeable in import duties on sugfir. iron and 
steel, cotton piece-goods, tobacxui, motor cars 
and cy(des, yarn and tcuctih* fabrics (other than 
cotton and silk), cutlery and hardware, and 
Inpiors ; in export duty on t(‘a ; and in 
excise duties on motor spirit and kf'rosfue. 
On the othei hand, inij)('r{ duties on mineral 
oils, matches and nialch splints and v(‘neers, 
railw'ay ]>lant, nu4aLs oHkt than iron and 
steel, pneumatic rublxT t}Tes, macdiineiy and 
cotton yarn, and eX])ort duties on rice and 
jute (raw and man ufactined) showed inqxudant 
di‘cf(;a.ses. Tlie protective sjiecial (Jutiis (ol- 
Iccted on jirivate imports during tlu* four 
months, April to Jufy, 1926, yit*lded Rs, 
1,18| lakhs. The duti(\s on Govm'iimeiit 
Stores amounted to Ks. 3Uj lakhs inclusive of 
tlm protective duties, as against Rs. 34^ 
lakhs in tin* four months ended July. 1925. 
Joint-Stock Companies in Benoal. 

During the month of July, 1926, 6ftt«*n 
iiew’ compani(‘s wdth an aggregate authoriziHl 
ca])ital of Rs. 17,4(),f)t)0 were r<*gistered under^ 
the Indian Conqianies Act (VII of 1913) in 
the Bengal Pr(‘sidency. • 


We are told by oui; clients that tliey must 
economize owing to the severe taxation at 
present existing in this country . — Lord Lurgan. 

V 



Topics in the Journals. 

The Cobwebs of Ignorance. 


In u I’i'Cent iHSiie of tht' Namjiwan, Maiitatnui 
Gljaiuli ui’foldH his views oii tlie iiulis])ehsabi' 
lity of Kfuuidar. Tiie artichj is of more 
than ordittaiy interest, in view of the fact, 
that ho answers ie it some .stronj; oritioism 
preferred against liis cajupaign for Klauldar. 
Ho writers : — 

An English writer hfis obsorvod that in vindicating 
truth tlieiv is far labour in diseii tangling the 

knots or ignorance than in propounding the truth 
itself. Truth is by natuiv. rtolf ovidcnt. A.s soon as 
you remove the cobwebs of ignorance that surround 
it, it shines clear. Thst is just the sort of handicaj) 
under which tho simple and straight movement of the 
spinning wheel is labouring to-day. It is expected to 
fulhl conditions which no one ever claimed it to fulfil, 
and when it fails to do so, the blame is laid at its 
door rather than at the critic’s ! A capital illustra- 
tion of this is afforded by some paragrajdis sent by .a 
lower of Khadi, the substance f»f which is : — 

“(1) Now that you have begun to <‘laim the spin- 
ning wheel as a universal providt;r, it has simply filled 
us with disgust. And, so, to-day, we the intelligent- 
sia, repudiate you ami your spinning who<'i alike*. 

“ (2) It may be possible to introduce hand sj'in- 
ning in small villages and if you <anifined yourself 
simply to that, nobody would criticize you and you 
might even get some sympathy. 

“(3) Hut when you try to mako out that even 
8])iritual salvation can come through the spinning 
wheel you make yourself ridiculous. But you being 
a ‘great’ man, it is just possible that some simple- 
minded [K'ople may sw^allow' whatever you say. The 
educated are not going to stami your nonstmse any 
more ; U'cause yon have now ca.st all moderation to 
the w'lnds, and particularly since; your vohuitary 
retirement yon have not hesitated to prescribe the 
spinning wheel to everybody and for every conceiva- 
ble objects nrid(;r heaven. Does on«* w'aiii to ob'-.erve 
Brahmacharya ? lict him take to the spinning wdiecl. 
Do yon want to secure tlie release of tin* innocent 
Bengal patriots who hit in jail ? Ply tlu; wheel. J>o 
you Avant to ameliorate the economic condition of 
India ? Why then, — the w^heel again ! Not only 
this you liave even offered the spinning wdiecl to 
veteran soldiers fit to wield the sword and the sfiear. 
'rile wonder is that you do not jioreeive the utter 
madness of all this. 

“(4) What would it matter to Britain if India 
ceased to purchase sixty r.roiv rupees worth of (doth 
fri>m her ? Do you suppose that that would make 
h^r abdicate her jiolitical iiower in India ? Sec , h(»w 
woefully mistaken you are in declaring that there is 
no political jirogramiue morc-i valuable than hand 
spinning. 

“(5) You have yet to prove that the spinning 
w^heer‘can solve even the bread problem for the 
masses. The harm that has resulted from it on the 
othe T hand is quite apparent. Just think of the 
Khadi shops that have come to grief already I 

“(6) You even seem to suggest that other indus- 
trial activities should be dropped for the sake of 
hand spinning.” 


I hav(‘ condensed the objoetions in my own woids. 
1 do not think that 1 have hereby done the writer 
any injii.stic(;. On the contrary. I havt; erred, if at 
all, in mmoving or toning down the bitterness of his 
writing. An (unbittcred patriot has a right to employ 
hai-sh language' towards a |)| rson who has eomo to 
lie dubbed a. ‘ Mnhatma’. Por it enables him to 
modify, to some extent at least, his rising anger over 
the spc'ctacle of deHt]tnti<'n that his country prosemts 
on the one hand and its utter helple.ssness to remedy 
it on the other. My dut\ is not to advertise his 
anger but in try, if it is at all possible, to remove 
the Confusion engender'd by that anger. 

To prfiet'cd now to thi' I'Xaininalioii of the six 
points of tb(' eorio'-pondenl *• 

A Univkrsvl pRovrDKu ? 

(1) 1 have never tried to make any one regard the 
spinning wheel as his Kamadhenu or univi'rs.d ])ro. 
vider; 1 have certainly regarded it as my Rama- 
dhenu and in this 1 ha\e done nothing more than 
what orofi's of Hindus in Jnd.ia are to-day doing 
W'h<*n they take up a little bit of clay, mould it into 
a .small ova! ball, mentally iiiAcst it with tin* Divini' 
pres<*nce 'ind make it tJieir Kaimidlienii by offering 
uj) their entire being to it. 'Tliey do not ask their 
neighbours to Avorslnp it; on the eontrarv after their 
woivhiii is over they consign tint <^m'r.;d ball of clay 
to tlie water: Why should then the intidligentsia 
feel disgusted if with erori';^ of my bdlowa, I lose my 
head and mak(; Itu spinning wheel my Kamadhenu ? 
May 1 not t'X])ort a moasnre of toleration from them? 
But as a niattei «)f fact (he inteUigent.sia as a body 
have not gi s^t n me tho go-by y<‘t. To believe or 
inaki' olheri believe, ther(*fon>, that all th(‘ intelli- 
gentsia ar(' (lisgnst(‘d, iK'eaU'^e a feA\ are, is hardly 
jiroper, but, sujiposing for tlie time l''*jng tliat all of 
tlu III do actually abandon me idtogetlu'i, then, if 
my faith is inviolate, as all true faith must lx*, it 
will simply blaze forth and burn all the brighb'r for 
that reason. VVlien in 1908, on board the ‘Kildonan 
Castle’ 1 declared my faith in ihi' s})iniiing wUeid in 
the pagt's of the ‘Hind >Svvara;] (Indian Home Buie)’, 
I stiKKl absolutely alom*. Will tlnn, my God who 
guideil my fX'ii into making that dcehiration of faith 
at that time, abandon me, wh(;n it is put on its 
trial ? 

Sj>i\ f'oH S.XORTI'rCK. 

(2) H IS in the villages only that the spinning 
wheel IS largely me*ant to be introduced and it is 
just there that it is at presc'nt going on. And if 
to-day 1 bi^g for sympathy and sujiport, it is for its 
revival in our village's. Again it is just for this that 
1 have to canvass the sympathy of the educated 
class. For, just as wa'* want to teach our villagers, 
who are ignorant, how to protect themselves against 
the ravag("S of malaria and sneh other diseases, some 
people from the educated and middh class will first 
have to beeomi^ adepts in the know ledge of the sani- 
tary measun'K nee(*ssary to extir]>atc tlu^se diseases 
and to ob«i^rAc tlu' rules thcmselvcis, similarly it is 
only when some of u.s Itarn sjiinriing and practise it 
coaFelossly ourselves that we .shall be able to teach 
it to our villagers and overcome thoir apathy by our 
pcnwmal example. And it goes without saying that 
unless wo use the Khadi that th^^iy produce tho spin- 
ning wheel cannot live. My appeal to the people 
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\^ko iive in the ciiiew, fcheretoi*e, is to s])in for sacri- 
fice, while their bi’ethren in the villaf^os do it for 
reward. The thing is simplicity itself. If only wc 
get at the heart of it, we will find that it. haidly 
allords any room fur criticism. 

I .SrEAlv FROM ExFKaiKNCli:. 

(3) 1 do regaiil the spinning wheel as a gateway to 
my sjiiritual salvation, hut 1 recominerni it to others 
only as a jiowerfnl W(‘apon for the attainment ol 
Swaraj and the aiuelioraliun of tlie economic condi- 
tion ol th(‘ couutr>, 'Jfo iiiose also who aspire to 
observe Brahmacharya, T do present the epinnuig 
wheel. It IS not a thing to be despised, for it is cv- 
perience hen* that sp<*alts. A pe.raon who wants to 
Nubdue his passions has need to be cjalm. All com- 
motuHi Within him ought to ecasc ; and so quit*! aiul 
gentle is Iht* motion of tl^e sjnmiiiig wheel, that it 
has known to .still the passions of tho.se who have 
turned it aU * 1,110 fulness of faith. 1 have been able 
to eomp<iFe, luy aiigt'i' by turiung it, and 1 can adduce 
similar testimoriv^ of several othv*r Brabinacharis. Of 
eoqrtoe i(. would hi' quite easy to laugh down all Mieh 
persons as fools and mnconi {)ops, but it woukl not be 
found to be eiieap in the taid. For the staitter in a 
tit of ang'M, lo.scs a beautilul means whert'with to 
compose ins iiiU'Sion and attain vigour and strength. 

1 theieloK* pui t leulaiiy recomuKuid to every y^amg 
man and young woman who reads these Une.s to give 
the Hjunning wheel a trial. 'I’he> will find that 
shortly after tlu*y Mt dowa to sjuii, their passions 
begin to siib'auh*. 1 do not iiKain to say that they 
would remain ('aim for all the test of the day evt'ii 
afti'r th(' .s])inmng IS diseoidinued, ior, human passions 
are fleeter vvoa\ tliaii tht^ wind and to subdue them 
completely n'lpures no end ot patu'iiec. All that J 
elaim is tliat in the ,,j)iniunu w h(‘(‘l tb<‘y will find a. 
poW( rtul MieaUN ol eulti vaAiiig sti'admcss. But then, 
some <uie will ask, why *’o not I ri'comnu'ud the far 
more poetical rosary, it liiat is Iho purpose wdiieh it 
IS iiih-uided to subsene ? .»! y reply t»> this is that the 
spinning wdieel po'^.sesses souk' vntiu'S in addition to 
those it has in eonnuon wdth tiu' ros iry. 1 liave not, 
prcsenlK'd it tor a rei'iuhc living in a state of nature 
in a cave of the lliuiiilav .is and subsisting on the 
herb.s and n*ot/s ot the fore.st. 1 liava* placed it only 
before such countless ])(*rsons like myaell, who while 
living 111 the W‘ork-a-di*v world, are anxiou.s to serve 
the country ainl to praetisr Brahiuaclnirya simul- 
taneously. 

And for rkfteuluig my suggestion u» ply the sjeii- 
ning wheel f(»r securing the release of the Bcng.il 
prisoners, it only comes l<) this that wi* are not jwe- 
partMl to stir ourselves .i single inch to secure tlnur 
release. Fur the s[)iniiing wheel here moans the boy- 
cott of all foieign cloth. And what a compelling 
force that/ lias and how \v«* are at present unablt' to 
develop any other kind of force, we shall presently 
see as wc pna’cial with our examination of the other 
points that follow. My presimting lh(» spinning wheel 
even to veU'ran soldiers tit to wield the la, nee and the 
sword, therofoiv, is not a sign of madncs.s but a hall- 
mark of know'ledgo, ■ a know ledge not derived merely 
from book learning but from the jilenitudi'! of ex- 
perience. 

. Tula Onl^ Bolitkjai:. Puookammk. 

(4) The question as to what loss would the British 
suffer if India stopped purchasing her sixty crore 
rupees worth of cloth from them is quite out of place. 
Our duty is simply to see whether, and if so, how^ far 
it would profit us. * The stopping of the purchase of 
sixty erores worth of foreign cloth would* in tlic first 


place, mean the saving of bo much money tor the 
erores of Indian homos. In other words it would 
mean so much addition to theia income. Then, it 
Would spell the creation of so much fresh industry, the 
oiganization of erores into a joint co>opcr,ative effort, 
thi* conservation and utilization of the energy of the 
millions and the dedication (4 erores of Uvea to the 
serviev of the ^^oth(*rland. The carrying out of such 
a gigantic task would, further, givt* iih a real ua turn of 
our own strength. It would mean our acquiring a 
thorough mastery of the detail and lunumcrablo 
knotty problems wdiicli it proseiits, c.g., learning to 
kt'cp account of every pie, learning to live m the 
village in sanitary and healthy conditions, n*moving 
tin* difficulties that block the way and so on. For 
unlciss we learn all tlus, we would not be able to 
accomplish this task. 'J'hc spinning wliet‘1 then pro- 
vides us with a means for generating this eajiaeity 
in n.s. So ffing, thendoKs as out* has not grasjicd 
tin* inner meaning of the wheel, one may ridicule it, 
but when once the grand meaning is undemtood it 
w(*uld become .simply impossibh*, to tear ont^solf away 
from it. 

Again the British an* an iiih'lligeiit people. The 
officials arc a wise and shrew'd lot. I know this. 
That is why 1 present the s]>innirig wheel to my 
pc'oplo. We cannot ovi'r- roach the British liy the 
glibness of our t<»ngue or by the power of our iJeii. 
Our threats they have grown quite accustomed to, 
while as for our ])h> sioa) •prowess it can avail us but 
little against their bombs rained down from the aero- 
plaiKis. But these people understand and resix^ct 
jiutieiK'e, perse VC ranee, cleti'rnunatioii and capacity 
foi organization. Cloth iviii’esents the biggest item 
ol their Oadc. The accoiuplishnuHit of its boycott by 
u'' w'ould avvak(*ii them to a seiev of our .strength. 
Th«\y are not liolding India niert'ly to feed their pride, 
nor IK it by mere birce ol arms, but it is by tact and 
eimning that their rale over us is mauitained. When 
their trade is made to rest on our iintramellod free 
Will 1 1ll'll’ rule also will undergo a similar transform a- 
tion. To day both au' b'uog imjiosc'l on ilk against 
our will. If we suc(.'(*ed in shaping one ol thorn 
according to our w'lli tin* other will automatically 
follow .suit. Jbit it IS easy enough to undt^rstand that 
w lulo their trade relations with us remain uncliangt'd, 
no change in the political i*elation.''h]2> i)o*'aibh'. 

I may rc 2 >t'at that I wouild to-day discartl the spin- 
ning wlujcl if some one shows a better and more 
universal })olitieal j)rogra.mnio than hand-spuming. 
Jbit upto this tune 1 have found none, 1 have Ix'on 
shown none, I am anxioi^ to know' il there is any. 

How IT SoLVKS THK BhEAO ritOBI.KM. 

(5) That the spinning wliecl can solve our bread 
problem hardly nei'ds to lx.* jiroved to a reader of 
the Nuvajiwfui. The figures published about, various 
Rhadi organizations w^ouhl shovv that thousands of 
jioor wouien are to day eking out their living by spin- 
ning. Nobody has yet denied that tlu* sjiinniiig wheel 
can bring the spinner at least an anna a day. ATid 
theR> are erores of peopk^ in India w'ho hardly earn 
even a pice a day. Sit* lung as things stand thus, it^ 
is hardly necessary to point out Iht^ close ndation 
that exists b(->tweeu the spinning wdicel and Ih^i bn^ad 
problem. 

As for the charge that th<^ spinning wheel has done 
harm to the country it is up b) those who love it to 
prove it. This activity Is by its v(*rv nature such 
that there can be no waste of effort in it. Nothing 
can interrupt its continuity and oven a little exercise 
ot it saves one fixim mighty evils. What does it 
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matter if some Klia<li shops came to aii end ? That 
j^heuomenon is common to every trade. The money 
invosticd in them has at least remained in tbi^ country, 
while the experience gained through it litis enabled 
UP to make further progress. Besides, if some (»f 
the shops had to close down, instanct^s can l>#^ (dted 
of many more better orgauiZ(‘d shops, that have 
grown up in their place. 

Supplements, does not Replace. 

(C>) I have not coiitemidatod, much loss advised, 
the abandonment of a single healthy, life-giving in- 
dustrial activity for the sake of hand -spinning. The 
entire foundation of the spinning wheel rests on the 
fact that there are crores of semi ummi ployed jjeople 
in India. And 1 should admit that if there were 
uoiio such there would he no room lor the spinning 
wheel. But as a matter o( fact everybody who ha.s 
liecn to our villages knows that they have months of 
idleness which may prove their ruin. liven my ap])oai 
to the middle class people to spin for sacrifice is with 
nderence to their spare hiiurs. 'J’he spinning wheel 
movoiiicnt is destructive of no enterprise viiiatever. 
It is lift;-giving activity. And that is why 1 have 
ealled it Annapurna or tiie butU^r for bread nr the 
repleaishor. 

Economic Advance in Iridia. 

Dr. Siui Higghihottom, roceiitly home from 
India, where iie lias bc^^n successful in intro- 
ducing up-to-date American )iu‘thc)(ls of farm- 
ing, jiaiuts a grim picture of the poverty 
there, says Elsie Well in the course of an 
article in the New York Times. Dr. Hig- 
gin bottom oonlinns Gandhi’s statement that 
100,000,000 people in India are in a state of 
chronic starvation. And this in a country 
whore 80 per cent of tlie population is engag- 
<hJ in agriculture -a country tliat grows more 
rice and sugarcane than any country in the 
worhi, leaiis all in the production of tea, oil- 
seeds, sorghums and millets, and is steond 
only to America in cotto’i raising. 

Under proper conditions of cultivation India 
could beijome a most prosperous country, 
asserts Dr. lligginbottom, Superintendent of 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute, who has 
recently received the degree of Doctor of 
I’hilauthrojiliy from Princeton — his alma 
mater - -the iir.d Anieruan to be tlius lioiiour- 
ed.^^ 

“'rhore are three primary causes for poverty in 
India,” he said. “First, the belief in the traiismigra- 
tioii of souls, in which the destruction of animal life 
ia'wjgarded as mui\le»-; second, (jasie, and third the 
low place given to woman.” 

V eauly Lo.ss of Cattle. 

Dr. Ibgginbotrorn can diseourse imjiri ssiVely 
on tlnf theme of eow-\vor.,ii:p. 

“There are 65 homed cattle to every 100 acres of 
land and 61 to each iOO of population,” he said. 
‘"The re.sult is a severe eculiomic pressure on the soil 
of India. Over 90 pt^r cent of the cattle are an 
economic Icm^i to tlie country. The cow does not pay 
her board bill in milk and calves. 


“Free-lanoo cattle, unattached to any home, 
liermitted to wander through the country and eat as 
they can. Naturally, it the rains fail, the cattle suffer 
and many die because of lack of fodder. Few farmt^rs 
keep more than one cow for their own use. It is the 
custom to give bull calves to the Uimples, where they 
are stamped wuth the sacred brand and turned loose 
to wander through lields and villages to 8ubsi.st as 
they can. The obvious remedy — to send surplus 
cattle to the slaughier-hoase as in Eurojie and 
America — w(»uld horrify the ilindus. 

“Hindus regard the killing of a cow as tlie most 
hideous crime that can be perpetrated. 'Fhe cow, in 
a country that believed in transmigration, is worsliip- 
iXid os a god and .stands its a symbol of the whole 
animal world striving for higher life. A Hindu child 
is taught at its mother ’h knee to vimerate the cow 
above all living tluiigs. The Hindu regards the cow 
as wc regard Clod (»r (TirLst. You might a.s well ox- 
j)t!ct a (.diristiau to cxjiress approval of tiie (Tucitixion 
a.s a Himlu to sanction the slaughter of a cow. 

(’an’t UK Sold Foil Beef. 

“Ev(‘rytlnng connected with the cow is sab red. All 
orthoilox Hindus who coiiie to Western countries, all 
Hiiu^ boys in America or English Uni vcr.si tics, must 
go tlmnigh a ritual of jiunfication Indore they return 
to their high-<Mistc homes. The pnritication eoremony 
requires that tliey partake of the pnducts of the 
eow. 

“Ill India a man who wishes to be rcgaixied as a 
benefactor does not, as a rule, creet a university, a 
library, a hospital or a home for couvaloseent ehild- 
reii. He estahhshe.s a Gowahala, a home for mdigeut, 
aged and decrepit cows. The welfare of the cow is 
far more important to a Hindu than the welfare of 
the child. And yet in a country that venerates 
the cow, the cattles are stunted and dwarfed, 
Tho Ui.st dairy animal in India gives 5,000 to 7,000 
pound.s of milk a year in contrast to tiie host Ameri- 
can brec<l, yielding 20,000 to 30,000 pouiuls. Unth'r 
present conditions the cow is eating India out of liouse 
and home. 

• “In India the Western way of utilizing surplus 
cattle eaiimit be applied. A (constructive programme 
must take into accjount t-ho seiisibilities of tlm Hindu 
and manipulate them fur progress. The Brahman 
boy should be trained to appreciate tlu^ economic 
value of the (tow. All cattle collected in the Gow- 
shalas .should be studiiid. The deformed .should be 
allowed to die and only the best animals should ho 
used for breeding. TTu* best breeds of otlun* (•oiintries 
should introduced. On our farm w(‘- liave obtaiiUMl 
excidlent Hisults from American Jersey bulls. Cows 
bred from one of our American Jersey .sires and an 
Indian mothi'i gives 6,000 to 9,000 pounds of milk a 
year, while the mother gives only 2,000. 

Non -Injury to Animals Expensive. 

“The doctrine of ahUnsa^ or non-injury to any 
living thing, keejis alive not only cattle, but all other 
animals. As a conseiiuence, the animals suffer as 
well as the human beings. Monkeys are sacred. 
UnmoU‘sUid and unharmed, they raid gardens and 
orchanls so often that farmers, in a country where 
fruit can bo cheaply and abundantly grown, are dis- 
couraged from planting fruit trees. It has been 
estimated that rats alone cost , India $70,000,000 
annually in the grain they consume. In the Punjab, 
the Government started a campaign to eliminate rats. 
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tfhey (iiwhibuted tra^ to the farmers, but the high- 
caste Hindus ordered the release of the rats as soon 
as they wore caught.’ ’ 

‘‘The caste system is an overwhelming burden,” 
said Dr. Higginbottom. “The low-casto people are 
kept down and live in enforced and wretched idleness 
half their time, if a man belongs to the wasJierman 
<iask‘, in a community where 40 |M>r cent of his 
neighbours have clotliiiig ilmt costs less than a dollar 
a year, there will be little to wash. If his sons cannot 
get laundry work to <loilth(‘ neighbours shrug their 
shoulders: ‘It’s too bad’. Uut nothing can be done 
about it. In any oth<‘r part of the world the son ot a 
washijriiiaii could drive a U ara or hoe a field. Not in 
India. Tlie sou of a washerman is a washerman to 
the end of Ins days. 

“I (unployed a s\vce])er A^hose duties were of the 
light^'st description. He com])lained that he could 
not Hupjiort lift; wife end six children on $2 a month. 
I suggi'sk^d that he l)t;lps the gardener and I would 
gladly ])ay him. A few minutc.s later the gardener 
gavi.'fcino notitjt'. He et>uld not work with a 8wee])‘*r. 
lie would be shunned by the members of his own 
caste. Tl\at settical it. Ha/i 1 employed the aw'eejxu* 
the whole tribe of gardeners would have boycotted 
me. 'rh(‘rc are seven classes of .sweepers alone. One 
can h‘ed and wash a dog, an(^ther cannot. A s<‘Cond 
CHFiiiot wash a cat’s sauc(*r. A third can food 
chickens, hut a £<»urth cannot. And so on through a 
complicated list (»f sw'ceper commandments. 

Illitkiiaov OP" Women. 

“The sixty million outcasks have just as rigid rules 
of caste as those higher up. Among leather workers 
some Will eat the beef of an animal that has died of 
old age or disease, but not ono that has Ijcen 
butchered. No orthodox Hindu of caste would touch 
bt‘et. It is evtm rc'garded as a criminal offence to 
beat a man with a shoe, because an orthodox man 
touched by leather, which is the product of a dead 
animal, b(‘Comcs deiil(‘d. Lower than the leather 
worker and the wa.sh.jrman in the social scale is the 
dom, who buries the dead. IknuMith all of these is 
the Kcavang^r who handles the offal. 

“All this has a dimet bearing on agricultun'. To 
grow bigger and better crop.s in India we must have 
manure to enrich the ^ soil, (’owdung is almo.'it 
entirely consumed for purification nks and fuel. 
Any other kind is defiling to Hindu caste ideas. 
India’s soil reiifc(>onds grakfully to bone fertilization, 
but this is on the taboo list bi^eause Hie majority of 
Indian farmers w'ill not handle the bimes of dead 
animals. 

“It is not only caste that keeps the people down 
but also tile low' status of woman. Only 2 per cent 
of the women of India arc likrate. The 98 percent 
pas? on to tiioir children the supe editions of their 
own ignorance. 

“The poverty of the Indian farmer drags him dowui 
and makes him accept his situation as hofieless. 
Because he lacks capital to start with, he builds 
house.s and roads of mud, which Iwcaiiso of the 
constant n^^ed for repair arc in the long run an ox- 
IKUisive luxury, i can speak out of my own experi- 
on(H\ 1 had to sjiend $2,000 in kn years to maintain 
aliambou aatl grass thakh shed 200 feet long and 30 
feet wide over my silos, and oven with constant and 
diligent i-epair 1 cjould not kt'op out rain, snakes and 
anta. Another shod with ii*on pillars and tiles 
required an original outlay of $2,600, but at the end 
of ten years it was os good as new, whili^ the bamlxui 
and gross thakh shed was not worth a penny. 


N EED TractokS. 

*‘’rh© actual cultivator of the land, the farmer, vrho^ 
d©i<‘rmino8 the sowing and can di«[>ose of .his own 
produce, makes about thre^o dollai-s a month. The 
farm labourer does not average more than two or two- 
fifty. The fanner is so heavily in debt to the money- 
lender that his crop is usually inorkjr-iged Ixdore it is 
harvested. A wedding feast imjiow^rishcH him for 
life The money-lender takes th(> crop from the 
thri'shing floor and doles out to the farmer from week 
to week just enough gram to keep hody and soul 
together. 

“In the villages in (entral India with which T am 
most familiar the inkrest on loans vanes from 30 to 
1(K> per cent. And once in the clutches of the money- 
lender the farmer never gets fi\^e, fur ilie louder either 
will not give receipts for imymcnts made take 
advantage of the farmer’.s illiteracy to frame up 
]»rcpo8torou8 terms that can nevcM* be met. 

“Two and a half to four acres represent the a.v'crage 
holdings in the Ganges Valit^y and in the congested 
districts f>f the I’unjab, but because of the tragmeiit- 
ati«»ii of holdings this land is not all in oiuj piece. 
Such division of the ancestral land ainopg the heirs 
would not be so bad if the whole anionrit of the 
property was dividcfl into e({ual portions among, say 
for examido, four sons. But each field ha.s to be 
broken up into four equal portions. The holdings 
an* ofkn so small that they resemble checker- boards. 
Many lields are so narrow that it is impo.-siblc k) 
turn the plow. In Ameiica ono man wdth his tractors 
and up-to-date farm machinery can look after 
twenty-four acres. In India one man (*an handle 
only one acre. 

“'rhere is no reason why India cannot iK^come ono 
of the prospenniH countries of tin* w'orld instead of 
remaining one of the most backward.” Dr. Higgin- 
bottoni says, ‘‘India now records the hnvest yu‘ld 
|)er acre of cultivated land of any country. VVhat 
India needs is Ixdter tools and implements. The 
iimiling factor is not money, hut men liMined to use 
them. Plows and tractors could be purelias»‘d thiough 
the rural co-operati\e societies.” 

British Public Schools. 

The Britisli Hiiblie Schools liavo liec-ii Imhl 
up ior aduiiratioii so iiiucJi in Ituiui tJuH it is 
of interest to road wliat writer (Mr. T. W. 
Wilkinson) luts to say about m the 

ediieationaJ system as ik pr('vyiis in Hngland 
to-dovV. He writes in Titbits:-- 

Now that a “cut” in (uip exf)t‘nditinv' on odm ation 
seems likely, attention is iK'ing directed to Hio mi‘<- 
application of ancient ediu-ntional endow men k. 
Wliy, it is asked, slituild flu* sons of murv or les.s 
wealthy parents continue tt) enjoy benelils, amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of poutids ]H‘r year, 
intended for jioor scholars? • 

This divei’sion of money from the use t«» which il 
w'as meant that it shmihf^ he jiut takes tlirough 

our ancient schools, “public’’ and “grammar”. 
With very few exeeptitms these were eslablisluid for 
the sons of poor panmts — small ■!hopket‘j)ei's, artisan?, 
even peasants — and yet for many ycai-s tliey have 
been monopolized by boys whose jxinaits an* well 
able to pay handsomely to^educak th(‘m. At Eton, 
Winchester, and other stdiools a multimiliionaire’s 
.son may oven win ami enjoy the benciits of a poor 
and utNidy boy’s sebolai'ship. 
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Tub Residenok Test. 

Of coursf^, c<lucation at a public school is com- 
paratively oxpenflive even under existing conditions* 
the incinsivo charges for Oppidans — and they com- 
prise most of the students — at Eton, for inKianco, 
amoimting to £230 a y<*ar, plus £21 entrance h'c. 
But tlu* charges only partly' meet the* cost, which is 
made up from cndowmeiitH. 

Sometimes the violation of the original (tbject of 
the pious founders of oui great scliools is effected 
' by means of a temporary residential qualilication. 
Bedfoixl, for instaiu'e, always numbers among its 
pojmlation many i\cU-io-do jicople who live m it 
merely to take advantage of its educational facilities, 
which were intended only for the local poor. Such 
people* reach the town when their ehildren arc* ready 
for school, reside in it while they are attending 
sc'hool* and them clepari. Among thesi* birds of 
piissagc are many widows, some of whom are, in a 
sense, poor ; but in general those attracted to 
Bc'clford by its school are well able; to }>a,y for edu- 
(‘aiion at the ordinary ral<3s. 

Similar exploitation is common at Rugby, Ton- 
bridge, and other towns, which many petiplc make 
phwies of residence while their son^ arc taking the 
birthright of local boys, 

Bromin<‘nt among the many schools thus abused 
is VVinchc'stcr. William ot Wykeham, the founder, 
enjoined that preference was to be given to “poor 
and needy scholars” who w(‘rc sons of inhabitants 
of places whi'i'c; tliC' college estate's lay, next natives 
of the diocicse of Winchester, tlu'ii to the inhabitants 
of Oxford and othc^r counties in thci order he namcxl, 
and, lastly, to tin* inhabitants of England. To-day, 
as l)r. Kitclim, J)ean of Winchester, said, “those 
only, as a rule, eat Wykeham's bread whcj*^!' paremts 
art') wealthy cmougli to be able to undertake the 
education of tbeir own f'hildron, ” and tlu*rc are no 
.sons of poor m(*n on the foundation. 

Eton fou the Pooh. 

10quaU> conspicuous, from tbe Hiinn* pomt ot Ni(‘w, 
an* Eton and Harrow. Eton was founded for the* 
“poor and needy” boy, and while, by the original 
staUlt<'^, those who enjoyed rieh<*s or nobility were 
not exciiuled from the school, thc\ were warned 
that if thev’ attended it they wen* not to caus<» jll- 
fcc^ling by vaunting their privileges ovc'* local boys. 

But for a long time the school in as IiIIcmI by royal 
patronage, which nas be.siowcd in the interests, not 
of the poor, but of the wealthy, and, though in the 
early part the iiine4r('nth ccantury some- of the 
collegers were nominally ]ioor boy.s, tor many years 
Eton has rc*ally Vkich an expinsive boarding school 
tor the sons of rich men. 

Row little control then* was over tlu* foundation 
is shown in a report of the Public Schoo! Com- 
missioners. Betwi^en lt^42 and 1862, it is here 
stated, the Provf>sts and Fellows of Eton gained, 
by granting beneficial !ea.s(;s* £127,700, which they 
put into their own pockets. 

Harrow was founded wph the same objt*ct as 
* Eton. The school on the hill was intended to lx* a 
fn'o grammar school mainly for local boys, and 
John' Lyon, its founder, laid down many rules and 
restrictions to that end. Some of the.se would, if 
ajiplied nowadays, (‘auae trouble. He provided, for 
instance, that at all seascgis studies were to begin at 
six o’clock in the morning, continue till eleven, and 
then, afttir a break of two hours, Ix) resumed till six 
in the evening. Further, play was not to lx? 


permitted “except on Thursdays only, sometiiiicSfll 
when the weather is fair, and on Saturdays or 
half-holidays, after evening prayer”. 

Should Rugby be Free ? 

But Lyon, carc'ful as he was, made* one slip. To 
enable? the master to add to his modest salary he 
jmt in iliis claiise : “The schoolmaster may receive, 
over and above the youth of the inhabitants within 
this parish, .*^0 many foreigners as the whole may lx> 
well taught and a])p!ied and the place can con- 
veniently cfuitain ; and of wese toreignors h(* may 
take such .‘itjpend and wagt?H as he can get.” 

That was fatal. Ultimsitely the “foreigners” 
(rich young English boys for the most part) 
.squcc'/ed out the “youth of the inhabitants within 
this parish,” who have now no accommodation 
what<5Vor in the great sc^iool. The trustx^es, however, 
maintain a cheap day’sehool for local childn*n. 

Similar in broad detail is the history of the 
Charterhouse. Its founder, 'ITiomas Sutton, in- 
tended it foT “j>oor scholars,” and orda.int*d : **No 
children to Ik* placed there whose ])a rents hav('» any 
estate or lands to leave unto them, l)ul only the 
children of poor men that want means to bring them 
up ” This IK definite enough ; but (’harterhoiHe has 
numbered among its schf'lars many btiys \\ ho.se 
patents wi n* mU such as Sutton woulil have eonsi- 
dered lacking in “estate or lands”. 

Rugby vvas founded as a “free grammar school 
to sorve chiefly for the olnldii*n of Rugliy and 
Brownsover and next for Mieh as be of othei places 
thereunto atljoming.” The tounder made no 
jM'ovision for wealthy or arjstoeratie “foreigners”. 
About the middle of the eaghtecntfi lentury, how- 
ever, the seboo] e''‘,ised to be free* to all ! cholars, 
and iin<b*r I)r. Arnold, wlio was its he.iduiastei from 
1828 to 1842. it attaini'd a national repnt.ifion as a 
])ublie si'hool. 

A Sthvnuk Lefkncl. 

.Many oibi*!’ sebools have undergoiu* essentially 
the same trausfoi mat ion, though ?>n a smallei scale. 
Felsted, iSlu’iborne, 'I’onbridge, I '[»pingliam, lt(*])ton, 
8edlK‘rgh, (Jiggleswiek -thesi* and tlunr like, all 
founded lor the Ijenelit of poor boys, havi L'ljome 
exclusive, and have long ei'ased to bi* factors in 
jiopular edueatit)!!. ^ 

in detenee ot this lransferi*nee of endowments 
from the poor to the rii'h some, strange contentions 
have l>een put toiwanl. 'ITie oddest, pmhaps, was 
one gravel}' urged about fifty years ago by a com- 
mission, which doclar(‘tl that the boys then at Eton — 
and they belonged to the same e.las.s as thosi* there 
no\N — wore “jioor boys”. Perhaps t.hey were. But 
the pro|H*r meaning of “poor boys” is Hie meaning 
in which the tc*rm was used by thi* foundei-s — the 
sons of poor pan'nts. 

Tobacco-Growing in India. 

One of the .subjects on the agenda at the 
last Agriculiural Conference at Pu.sa was the 
iniproveincnt of Indian tobacco. Tiiore is, as 
the Agrioult.ural Adviser pointed out, a great 
demand for a cigarette toba(u;o posses.sing tlie 
flavour of the imported Virginian cigarette. 
The varieties of tobacco indigenous to India 
give a .somewhat I'oar.se leaf which, to some 
extent, meets tlie local requirements. Tte 
demand, however, for tobacco of a finer grade 
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is increasing. In 1925-26 India imported un- 
manufactured tobacco and cigarettes, cigo,rs, 
etc., to the value of Ks. 213 lakhs, in the same 
year exporting tobacco to the value of Rs. Ill 
lakhs. (Jigarettes front three-fourths of the 
imx)or1ed tobacco, and of these all but a neg- 
ligible ])ere(iiitage (joine from the United 
Kingdom. 

01 the eX[:)orLs, nnnianiifacl ured toba<t ('0 
accounts for Ks. i()5 lakhs, the share of the 
United Kingdom last year being Rs. 28 lakhs, 
a X)roi>f»rt i(ui which conij)arcs wjth only Ks. 16 
lakhs worth shipjtod to the British maike,t 
three years ago. Of mannfactiirt^d tobae.co 
valued at over Rs. 6 Iskhs shijiped from Im'ia 
in 1925-2G, the British j)urchases did not ex- 
(ieed on(‘d.ent}i, the Sirails Settlcnnmts taking 
Rs> 3 lakhs and ot hen* countries the balance. 

Tlie ])osition as envisagcsl by the official 
agi*icni1 uial ex})( 1 is is, says a writer in the 
Tim(^s Trtide that uhiJ(‘t]i(* jiossi- 

bihties of devclo])ing tlic e?cx)ort trade, ()arti- 
culai'ly wit Ii (rrc'al. Britain. ar(‘ greater now 
than ever liefore. as Oreat Britain has rediiei’d 
li<‘r inijioit duties on Empire-grown tobac(to, 
the tyx)(' for whieh there is a k(‘(m demand 
abroad is Virginia, to whicli India should 
t htuefore d(‘ vote most attention in anv effort 
to improve the status ol the tobae.oo-growing 
industry. 

T<»uaoco Bure ATT Recommended. 

Witli this jmrpose m view the Pusa Conforonct* 
adopted th(5 n'j»ori of a speedal cominitfoe wluch, 
after taking miieh evjd^'iiee, reeoirinicndcd that a 
tubaeeo bnrean he ostrtbU.sh(‘d at Fusa with the im- 
perial f^eonomie botanist as secretary, and that a 
curing expert be (ai gaged by the Government of India 
to work in eolla bo ration with the fornun*. This 
method of starting the bureau was lei'onimended as* 
involving the minimum initial expenditure. Siibse- 
quent c.xpan^ion would de]»«iid on Uie exiKuiencc 
gained during the tirst few yearn of w.irkinv. The 
eonimitUe also^irged that the im])erial agneultuial 
chemist, in collaboration willi the bureau, should 
carry out a chemical investigation of the <‘hauges 
taking place in the leaf during cniring and manu- 
facturing. 

The committoi' furtlier recommended that tlie 
functions of the bureau should be as follows: — The 
collection and mainUmanco of typos of indigenous 
and exotic, tobaccos ; the testing of varimis ty|X‘s 
with reganl to yiehl and quality of leaf ; tlie irujirovo- 
ment of existing tyjios by select ion and hybridiza- 
tion ; <listri billion ot seed of imjiroverl and .selected 
types to jirovinpal departments of agrieult ure ; the 
investigat ion ot dilferent (Airing methods, and the 
possibility of inlrodiwung in India Hue curing and tire' 
eucing by means which e<mie within th(' rosourc's of 
individual cultivators or of eo-ojii^'rative soeioties ; 
the inve.stigation of the influence of cultural and 
manurial methods on the quality of the leaf ; the 
irtiiiiiing of assistants for the provinces in methods r.f 
tobacco culture ancf curing ; the dissemination of 
information ; tbe collection of statistics. 


In this last connection, the committee draw atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Govemment of India’s 
published ^‘Estimates of areas and yields of the pnn-^ 
cipal crops in India” tobacco does net at present find 
a place. Jt i.s consider red that in view of the in<u*eas. 
ing impoi'tanee of the tobacco crop this omis.oion 
should Ik‘ rectified. Tlie committt'c* wvro impressed 
by th(» de.scrifition i^f the midhods a»lo])ted by com- 
meieial firms in certain pi evinces m dealing directly 
witli the cultivators in the matbT of the distribution 
of the* seed find the dirotit jmrehasc of the standing 
eroji, and they rei;ommended this method to the 
attention of the tradi' in those provinces where it has 
not yet lieen adopU^d. 

India’s Chance. 

I'lnalJy, the committee considered that in two n^s- 
peels .some useful collaboration might take plae(» 
l)t‘tween the tohae<*o bureau at Fusa and th(‘ ImjH'rial 
Forest R(^sea!'ch Institute, first, in testing the efi'eot 
of the varions*Jndian u orris in connection wjtli the 
firing midhod of curing tobacco ; and. sceoiid, in the 
diseovu-ry of indigenous timlu-rs which might 1 h‘ suit- 
able for the manutacture of the hogshi'ads used m 
the export of tobacco, the tiralier for which has at 
pre.'*i‘nt to be ini[)orled from abroad. 

Tlie chairman of the eoiumittce, in urging the 
ado])tion ot its report, claimed that India stands a 
“good chamv'i ot capturing a largo jurt of the trade at 
present carriiul on by the United State.s”. In a note 
dealing with tho eigao'Ue industry and the dev<dop- 
ment of the export trade, tlv* officiating imfxinal 
ec'onomic botanist poinUd out that the itnu’ca-sing 
di'inaiid for cigarette tobacco indicates a direction m 
which the improvement of Indian tobacco should 
pi*oe(‘(‘d. As an (‘xamplo of the increased consumption 
of this type of tobacco he mentioned tJiat iii 1914 the 
cigarette industry^ in the I’^nited Stahls eon.-nmod 
lbs. ol tobacco, and m 1921 this quantity 
bad increased to 160,()0(),000 lbs. 

It is, in the r»pinion of the impiuial economic bota- 
nist, in eonneetion with the cultivation of American 
tyj'/(’S of tobacco that there are great jioKsibilities for 
the improvcnii nt of toliai'co industry in India. 
The cultivation ('f AmenciUi varieties of tobaet'o is 
being carriid on at Guntur, wla^rc then' is a large 
factory. The types of Amt*riean tobacco w hich have 
proved ino.st successful there are Adcock and Wliito 
Burley. ITie fonner is one of the best eigan'lte 
tobriecos, and at Guntur this tobacco grows W'ell and 
euifs to a bright colour comparing not unfavourably 
with leaf produced in America. Both Adcock and 
Buric'v tobaccos have been tried in the Botanical 
Seetnm at Fusa, tin' Inttcu* j^oving thc' most saeec'ss- 
ful, and curing to the colour and flavour winch arcs 
characueristic of this tobacco as produced in Kentucky. 

Type of I..eai< Required. 

'1 he experience at Fusa has Ix'en that tlu'se exotic 
• vane tii'H are more delicate in tin' seedling stage than 
the indigenous types, and it- is possibles that, the best 
re.^ults from these foreigq varieties will be obtained 
by (TCKSsing them witiisome local type. Tt is c«)n* 
.sicb'ivd, therefore, that acclimatization and hybridi- 
zat on of American variekcs ot tobaccos ofier a large 
fii'Jd for the improvenmnt of the cigarette tobacco 
industry in India. At the same time* it is by Ihc^ 
cultivation of tfiese types that the export traeffe can 
be profitably expanded. 

At the present moment about 86 pei cent of thc 
worUFs export- trade in tobacco is from the United 
Stat/cs, while of the world’s import trade about 30 
per cent is to the United Kingdom. The preferential 
rate of 1«. fid. of the prevailing Customs duty granted 
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by tho Umlod Kingdom to tobaocjo produced in the 
Britjfjh Knipii-e would greatly favour tobacco exported 
‘from India if the riglit grade of tobacco could be 
produced in this country. The tyjie of leaf required 
for exi>oi*t is the same aa that required for cigarette 
mamifactinv — namely, a bright leaf having the colour, 
flavour, and texture of that which is commonly called 
Virginian. 

The obstacles in the way of producing this ty|M5 of 
loaf in India are: (1) The difticultiea incidental to 
the acclimatizat ion of any exotic, variety ; (2)» The 
necessity for a changv' \n local mothoih of curing. 
Some system of rack curing ajipears to be essential if 
leaf is to be produced wit liout the objectionable fla- 
vour which ha« hitherto Ix'cn characteristic of India 
ciga rotto 1 o bac.co. 

Deforestation and its Effects, 

An im]U)it;in1 and valuable contribution 
a})])cavs ni the Journal of t he Jamiica Agricul- 
ture Socletg ior July 1926, extracted from the 
Californian Countryman, on ‘‘De for eolation 
and ilH Effeets’*. The artieJe in question 
brings forth tfie disastrous conseqinuiees that 
inevitably aitmul ocforestation. 

In quoting history for positive ]»roofs, 
tl^ere is a very sigudu'ant remark on the 
deartii of foresis and what its (‘.ouse.queut 
effect was Oil the places where tlie havoc of 
deforest ation w^as allowed to hav(^ its own 
course. l>eforestation of all countries along 
tiic north coast of Africa, at a certain time 
the granaries of the Roman Empire ; Pab’s- 
line, MesO})otamia, Sicily and China, once 
fairy glens of magiiiflcient forests and pros- 
jierous peopl(‘, are now mm’idy barn'ii or wild 
de'sf rl 'Wastes. The reason is not far to seek. 
Fir t efr!!, 

“'rhe wealth and jiower ot any cv)untty como.s 
chiefly from the soil and its continued proHjiocity 
depends ujion an adequate su]»ply of water. When 
fojX'stb go, tishe.s and {jramo' go, croiis go, flo<^*ks go, 
herds go, fertility departs 7-t hen the age old phantom 
appeal's, ytcaltUdy one after anotlu?r, flo^ids, drought, 
famine, yx^stiltuice’*. 

How water supfily is dopimdant on forest growth is 
made illummal.ing and understandable when wo read 
the scientitie re])ort of great engineers which show 
that 88% of tlie rainfall will b<^ absorbed by the forest 
beds of thick hniuiis and leaves, and what Is more 
im}»ortiint it takes generally 27 months for its proper 
distribution under normal condition. When we anni- 
hilate these \vatcr-<*oriscrvinf? forest areas, either by 
firi' or cutting ?J2% of the niinfall runs or oozes off 
taking in its trail tertilc soil and silt. In America 
Aestroying bands have laid low 5/(5 of its moisture 
retaining forests with the unhappy result f)f destruc- 
tive. death dealing floods followed by immense losses 
of projicrty and .sterility of agrie-uitural lands. The 
reason fur disastrous floods and long spalls of water 
famine on account of lack of rainfall can be straight 
away traced to destruction of forests. 

The only w-y of ' unng the dcforc.sted ureas 
is to reforest them, siiico forests have a bear- 
ing; ‘‘upoiij every })hase of human activity — 


social, comiuendal, industrial*’ and from with- 
out dispute a nation’s “mdst vitji.1 economical 
asset”. 

Banking Facilities in India. 

The R'*port of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Finance have a direct 
bearing on the question of credit facilities in 
India. Oni‘ of their recouimendatious relates 
to inGvea.sed faeilitiis iiP Banking. A writer in 
the Timea gives some indication of the nature 
and scoj)c of present or contemplated inquiries 
may therefore lie given usefully at this stage. 
Tlu'y are based on the broad general fact that 
banking facilities in India are noioriously in- 
adequate, thougli they havi^ umlergone sub- 
stantial e.vpaiision iu recent years. Th(‘ total 
deposits in the Imperial Bank of India, in 
exchange banks doing a consideralih^ pi/rtion 
of their buHimss in India, and in Indian joint 
stock banks, 111 creased from Rs. 96 erores in 
19Jo to Rs. 210 erores. To tin* latter figure 
the imperial Bank (umtnbutes 40 jmr cent, 
the exchange banks 34 ]»(r e.ent, and the joint 
slock banks 26 per cent. 

Tlie. Imperial Bank ol India, establisiied in 
3920, has now coiujileled its undertaking to 
open 100 new blanches, ehietly in towns with- 
out banking facilities, within fivcj years. Yet 
to-day banks are to be found onfy in about 
250 of the 700 urban areas in India pi>sseHs- 
ing a pojmlation of 10,(K)() and ujuvards. No 
fewer than 450 towns and over 7(K)000 
j)iac"s vvitli populations of ie.ss than 10,000 
are without banking facilities other than those 
provi'ied by the local bunla or money-lender. 

Survey of thf4 Fiew). 

The External flapital (VmiTuittee whiifli .sat last year 
under the chamnanship of Sir Basil Blackett pointed 
out that India j assesses a va.st store of dormant capi- 
tal awaiting ile.vclopiiumt, and that in onler to make 
this available, for investment banking faeili(.ie.s mubt 
be incivased and (^vtondisl. The e.x.amiuation of the 
various teclmical measures required for the jiurjiose 
w^as held to Ik* outeidt* the scope, of the committee, 
but it emphasized the importance of a co-ordinate 
survey of the. whole tiekl of banking in India being 
undertaken at the earliest opportunity. “This should 
be followed,*' it was observed, “by a detailed exami- 
nation by an exjiert. eominith',e or committees of the. 
lines along which progress should he. eifocted.” 

The survey projHised has lieou undertaken by the 
(jloverumont of India in consultation yvith, and* with 
the a.s8istaTieo of, local governments and othcjrs. Thi^ 
subjects coming within the se.(>|X; of the survey are 
many. They include the question of co-ordinating 
the indigenous banking system, which is of very old 
standing, with the. more modem Western methods of 
banking, and of Unking both with a central bank- 
ing institution. As was pointed out by Mr. A. ,0. 
McWt^teis^ ^Secretary of the Fir^anco Pepartment, in 
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tbf i»t’ Stat(f in the* spring, positinn of 

the l^ank nf Iri'lia has to eonsidererl m thh 

corine( ti(»n ; the qiK^stion of e<nn|M'tition tietwetn P 
and <»thei' joint stock banks, “is a very important and 
dithiult question’*. 

A eo<iiiale subjeel js that of improving the la\^ 
relating l«) negotiable instruments. The Uovemment 
iri eonsidei’iug at the presmit t.inie one aspud ot the 
law namely, that of maintaining the ehara< tei o 1 
tloetuntnits drawn to bearer irr<’‘apt‘etive of emiorsi^- 
ments. On th<' sainf ocea-sion Mr. MiAVab-iv 
announeed tliat steps are lieing taken to s«‘t up 
an Instnutc of Indian liankei-s with a view to firo 
V id mg adequate training within the eoimtiy. The 
lm|«M’i;d Uank has engaged ahoul 2 Ut) Indian prolku- 
tinners, in the expisd.atjon that as these gam evpeii 
eru-e and firove their eapaeiWy, a oonsiderable propoi 
tion fd' them will be available as braneli managets m 
centres whieli would nut lie likely to repay the cost 
of a H]urojX‘an stall. Obviously, there must lie a 
‘'iqqjiv oi irairu'd Indian bankem Ixdore there <‘an lx* 
anf groit extension of banking in the country. T’he 
tlovernment has also under eonsideiation the (jnc-tioi* 
of improviiig ih*a.niig-honse lacilities. 

All R 1C IT LTU rt \ L ( RBDIT. 

Whdt such subjeet'-' are under sutAe\, aiiothei 
lo'val ('Minmissmn. that <m agriinilture, will Iwgin its 
wNok m thi^ lati' aetiunii, and will <I(‘al with various 


questions oftectiiig banking iacdith\ . li will t lUe* up, 
ot course, the question of eo-o|i‘rative banking, asid 
ah«» that of creating laud mortgage banks., 'J'ht' < 50 - 
Ojicrative en dit societies in UHo jb held deposits and 
Joans to the extent of Ks. l.'il erores, while in Ill24'2f» 
the figure of Hs. l,24b crones was ivaele'd. But this 
IS ftt.ill no more than an iiistHlment ut Uu' benelieeiib 
fiossibilities of th(* provision of a,gn(.-ult ural m-edit 
by means of rural eonqie ration. 'Fiie returns, it 
shoftld lx‘ noted, do not take account of l o-opm itive 
brinks with a smaller eaiutal and mserve tluin a liikh 
ot rupt‘es. 

The motion of which the Sccrotury oi the hnutnee 
Department wm,s sjif^aking rcfiommended the setting 
up of an inquir\ “nito the (p*<*stioii ot the deslrahility 
ot legislating With a view to placing Indian banking on 
a sound footing.” Mr. Me Waters, urging that some 
lime must elajisf Ixifore moix* material could lie 
available fof stich an inquiry, suggested adjoin nment 
ot the discussion on the resolution, and tlii- Wivi 
•igrecd to. The Indian l>‘giKlatur(‘ nieot-s in August 
at Simla, and it may fx; expected tiiat the argutneuL** 
lor inquiry will then be revived. Tliere are indiea* 
turns m the answers of chamtxMs of eommm-ee {n an 
otheial memoiandum on the subject thjt some 
tibservers hold strongly ♦hat a full and authoritative 
investigation should be initiated in tho coming (“oltl 
weather. 


American Trade with India. 


T’le* hdiowmg .-iiati^tioa! matt<‘r is based on e.abh' mceived from the l>f)arUuont of ( Commerce, VV asiiingtofl, 

J). C. : 


Exporl>f a n d / mpori s. 

Tot.ii exports from the United States. 

.Iiiiu* 192b .. .. .. $a:l8,tHMbOOb 

Total iiupoTto into the UniUnl Slates, 

June 1920 .. .. .. SXl 7. 009,900 

K.xeess of nupiuts over exports . , l|> l,0<»0,000 

Trade ivith India. 

import'- from India to the Umtisl States, 

dime 1920 $ ll,»9U,00b 

Exports t«» India from the United States, 

dune 1920 • .. .. $ 4,120,000 


E.xees-i ol impiirts over exptu’t', .. $ 7,704,000 

Some of the moix^ iiujiortant items exported from 
the United States to India during June, 1920, were 
as follow^s : 

litiw .. .. 2,247,000 pounds. 

Dyes .. 237,000 

Kerosene op .. .. o, 000, 000 gallons. 

Lubricating oil . . . . 788,000 „ 

Maelimery. all kinds . . $463,000 

Tinned sheet and piaU‘ .. 21,000 pouiuls. 

. Galvanized sheet and plate, 

iron and steel . . . . 300,000 poun<ls. 

Tul)t*s, pijx?s and Httingy . . 4,731,000 ,, 

Bolts and nuts . . , . 75,000 ,, 

* Automobiles (Aiuerjeau) .. 210 

Automobiles (Canadian) .. 310 


Trucks (American) .. 116 

Tnicks (Canadian) . . 251 

Note: — Total oxjiorts of automobiles from the 
United States during dune were 15,354 and trucks 
1,580. Total exports irt»m Canada during dune wew 
l:,979caI^ ami i,r)(>2 truek>. 

Nome oi the more im^iortani. iteniM exported into 
the United States from India during dune !92t> 
aeit' as follows : — 

Burlaps . . . . . . 37,8l9,Oo<) piumdsi 

Jute, raw . . . . . . 2,000 tons. 

Cotton, raw .. .. 2, 524 JMM> pounds. 

Goatskins . . . . 3,530.000 

Shellac, all kinds lae .. 1,751,000 ., 

Mica . . . . ^ . . 600,000 

t-astor seed .. * .. 9, 183,tM)0 ,, 

Manganeae ore .. .. 3,(MH> tons. 

Myrabolams .. .. l,Uoo 

Carpels . . . . . . 26,000 ^q. ft. 

Wool .. ., .. 513,000 pounds. 

Trade mith Ceylon,. 

Imports to United Stales from Ceylon, 

June 1926 .. .. $3,257, t)tH> 

Exports to (A\yloii from the United 

States, June 1926 • ., $ 275.000 

• 

K.xcess imp(>rtfi over exports . . $2,982,000 

Exports from the United States to Cevlon included 
53 automobiles, 22 trucks and t>5,000 gallons of 
lubricating oil. Imponl.s from (ieylon imiuded 
1,600,000 pounds of tea, l,453,tX)0 pounds of eoeoaiTUt 
pixiduetH, and 4,796.004 tmiitids of rubbi r 





Books in Brief. 

Short Reviews of Recent Books. 


An Economic History of England, 1086-1874. 

J/V ' -l5.u'loU»‘ Wat<‘JN. Oxford Univer^ny Prass, 
L • i Ion -uici P»om>>ay. Pnoo 7sA. 6(L 

« 'uarlotto M. Wat/orr. dt^st^rvo? to U*. waroily ooiii^ra 
f tM.vU'd oti the pr*idu(*tion of this hook. If is, iii many 
f ‘'ijK'fil'-', well eonc(‘ived ;ykl W(dl writtoii. [ts atate- 
m' nf of IS, .?o far as we have been abh- to 

ijauee, eorreot, <‘ai'e ha vini: been faktMi by her to pro- 
< 5 arofuif> disputed quostions. A }>o(>k sueli as 
lias beLUi for long a groat dosidoiatum ui India, 
f. v’ombinos both ludaslrial and oeonomie, bustorv and 
as surli tuighi to piovc' suitable tor use to ourtlidlege 
et sse.s. The primary diftieultN toll by .caehers of 
r^' /lirfh Keiinoiuie- Histoiy in Jndia js the generally 
:;b.traet (diaractor (»f the books dealing W4U1 Ihe sub- 
j( ' u indiaii ' tudeots require a book that irivos a 
male living pieture ul ]>ast and presmit eonditions m 
Borland, ami h<*vv the laltiir iiave ixion biougiit about, 
rhe autboress lias caught the right spirit,; her 
• b lineation oi elianging conditions is ..ucti e- !.» con- 
voy the right iTiijUvs.sion to Indian students. <>t (he 
lilustratioiis wiucli form so Uadiiig a l(Mltn<‘ 01 tins 
book, it IS wholly diilicult N) write Inilitly. 'Vln^y go 
to make u]> the liook :ii no oniiuaiv scnisc. Tlu‘y give 
an idea ot the va-^l changes mat bav<‘ 1 1 lostoi nied 
ruiMl i^biglnnd into iii<< u^trial and commeicia) Eng- 
land. Thcii unifjuc char.iclcii' il'‘ser\cs to lie notiMl 
'‘Von in <i bn(‘l levicw ol *,hc piv-'ont. IvUid. L'ney 
numiMO’ btto in ail wiueli in itseit ought m lUdiMtc 
TUeir ch.vracUT and conti'nl. VVe ag»ce ihai tiie 
HUilton'ss js justilicd m thanking Mr. d. dc ,M. dohn- 
soi' iorth(‘ loving care oe iia^ bestowed on Ins work 
oi select, ion, whi< b iviiol only rcpiescntaiive m every 
sense of Uie ttuin out al.sij nustnieti ve t.i a <l'gree. 
rhe book de.seiwc.s the ,j 1 tvMition ol Univcsiiy Hoards 
of ^Itudies in irniia. 

Money and the Money Market m India. 

Hy 1*. A. VVadia .iiid (k N. doshi. .\lc-,,rs, \[ac- 

nuilia-n & (>o., Ltd., »>idon. i'!vc.«* ncl. 

A book de ding v\ ivii 'uoney and the nioue,y maiivt 
should, at the pmscnl moment. In b‘rnied a timely 
puoiioation. Tlio author^, who are aireaily Wtdl-kiiowii 
by their joint work. The H'ci/b/i, of India, have dime an 
useful pieM‘ <d work m tui-njiig theii attention to 
this qut'stion. Some j\iea ot the scopi.! o( the work 
may ix‘ obtained wlien it- i.s slated that it deals m a 
critical and const riietive spu’d with tiie eariy history 
of money; its tuncliom! ; the qiiditie.' ot the mnney 
material; thi prublcm (d the Standard, rendered 
highly inUiresting by the j’ec(*ntly issuc’d llojiort ot 
tho Indian (’lurreamy I Commission ; value and quaniif y 
of money; the m^uation ul rsvehange , cuireney sys- 
tcra^ , paper money , credit ami prices , banking , 
history of lodiaii liurreuey , Indian currency experi- 
ments ; gold oxcdi an go standard', gold oxidiangc stan- 
dard in India , gold 'tandard reserve , eurre-ncy policy : 
history of Indian pajxir currency , Imperial Bank 
of India , Government and the banks ; I'ost Office 
Savhigs Bank and cash certificat«*H ; et)-ojx<rativo 
banks ; insurance companies and stock exchanges ; 
indigenous banking, Indian banking ; general fea- 
tures fttod defiKih^ , adequacy of the money market 
in India ; .stability of the money market in 1 ndia, 
otc. ‘ In the last chapter of the work, the authors 


offer their <*oncludiiig reinark.s to \vln<‘h we would 
invite sjHiCial af-teaition. They suggest tlial there ik 
no n^asonabic doubt about th(* {a<‘l, that the supply 
of purehijsing power ui India is f;'! from sufheicni 
to the dciuMud. Ttu^y, tlieiclore, chunaud an adequate 
supply ( it «nirrisicy t,o satisty tn(‘ lequiremenls ot the 
trading f la.s.ses in tliis r-ountry. 'Phoy desire, in a 
word, a systtMU of i*urrcncy that is elastic enough to 
expand or contract as trade conditions might l•(‘qu;re. 
They prefer a ’‘mauagerl” curnhu y. They would 
desire such a cairretK’.y basiM on a gold basis. Tliey 
thus fav^oura puj'ti and an cffcetjve gold '^taiid.tftl. 
I'he) are, therefoh*, plainly agamsi, a Gold Hveliange 
Standarrl. d’he^ suggest, furthm, a eom])'‘t‘heiisivc 
inofietary system to juereast the, prodnct.ive po\ic»s of 
people of tins country '*pciatm^a tlirough tlic 
ilcvelopmcht (d banking”. 'Plie autliorc havt^ produced 
a work which, givmg a*, it (lo«\> mucli v.Uuable 
inatier in a. handy and well -written vi'b.mc, will long 
i)c a useja! guiJe uo»/ onlv to lIk^ i ui’i’cne^' rrdonaer 
ind erit,«' 111 this country bu"^ af.'O to that wider 
public winch takes an inl.elligt^Mi mn-rcst in the 
economic [irogrc.ss ol the Indian p‘‘')]>ic. As a *'eal 
confrilml'on on uic ot ^lom-.v m liuba, i1 

ought to h- on the dlcivc's 01 cvCiV pnbi;c workei 
m tills e >'iaU\. 

The Empire Commercial Gaide. 

Kdiud by W (\ Uift'S i\by. I'ec Bniisli Goui- 
monweal.h Ihaslc Ih’i*-.'', Ltd,, 212, High llolbum, 
London. VV.t.M , Itlrigland. 21v/o not. 

This book cannot b.^ better described tlnni m the 
w >rds ol it; IVeiace, which state, rfief th.i’ d 

"has 1) *tni I oifipilcd to mc(‘l the demand tor a work of 
a comjn’eiien'ive kinii. contaii'ing viitinn one handy 
volum'S mlormation « onci'crimg tlie eomnKn'e.a' and 
imlustnal life ol the British Liupire t)r'*rseas.” T'h(^ 
book is well ( ()ni[)iied and wej! pMnbd nid is handy 
to a dcgfvM* tiiough lieu vy to lift. PIh* hid'**, de-'crves 
improving in llic n -vt edition. '‘Indi-i by itsoll 
<loe-. not ap[Mni,r in it, thoiigli slnnvn iindoi ninoi 
h< a l.s and though Ihn'l 11 is (iio oted to it, and the 
Fiia Hast. The note-, too ni.iy In; ii litt,l{‘ more ex- 
haustive. " Parfi” on page xvi is .t nintaki^ lor 
"Fart”. 'Phis d»v,erves eorreetion in tin* next Kdition. 
The pnee of 2I,s/a net pm* f opy .sef*ms proiiibiNve 
for the hook. If the publishers desio; anything like 
a larger eircnlalion for lh<*ir jmbln Uion tln*Y woukl 
do weii to price it at a*. I rw a ligurc ia\y bn possi 
Me. They ought <0 iviuiw that ‘H'.'ars’ ( tycl'o]>a)ilia” 
and the Daily Mail Yoai lk)olw'’ se|! nnn’Mildv weii 
bt^cau'se ot tiieir low jn-iee and good vsin Units. 

Internationii La.w in Aaci<3ni India. 

By S, V. Viswanatha, m.a., L-oturer ai History 
.and Knonomics, National Gollege, Prichi’iopoiy. 
Longmans Groan & Go., London, Bombay and Madras. 
Price lO-sA. 6d. not. 

This is an admiiubly written treatise doaUng with 
a sabjoot of supr(?mo mton3.st. Tho author’s reading 
of the original authoritie.s has boim wide and compre- 
hensive. The clearness and j,>m*spicacity which 
charaotori7.e Mr. Viswanatha’.s writing are not the 
least among its merits. In dealing with International 
Law, the author has broken now ground. As may 
be expected, it is baaed on the A '-tha and Niti 
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Sa^'firO'S^ .ind \hr ata (Sjuiiup.Jin i[u 

Ramayana ^ llo briaU" out oloarlv i 

that in an'*iont India vvjirfafe wa'^ ^■oiM.hic.U'cl <»n w,'!.- 
undorst.KKl and huuiano bno ■ , that it "’'nilly 

basod on [ninoipl(‘s of nh-inna ojiprociatod by b.jtn 
the c-oinbataiit p.L’‘li(is ; aiivl tiiat t/o'' Iii-a • nh* i tha,' 
all \va,r IS infant for sei iinnt; lasting p vu; * Ii-mI I>‘i*n 
eleailv ;^rasp{‘d vory »'a.rly in ihi" t-.v>utit v. ^Ir. 
ViKWii.n.itlian’s aiaiount of tii{‘ tro.itm-'nt acv-ordrd 
to noii*fomba.ianis we si'c, mainly based on 
Me^asth(}ii(«s. M tnn Ijum 4iy .suj>])orts ili*‘ s^atMn(M!t. 
of ni Vll, 02. l! is record-vl that wIhmi 

t’haliikya Vik?'ain.i(btya 11 eaptni'ed K umni. tli** 
Pallava iMnital, le* (.ipji.ir'nilv ni ;L'*c*oi\lan“*^ wiili 
Miuurs injunetion) spai^d the fitly and liM* ‘diixin^ 
nitide lh<‘ I Wicii'-liorn, fhe di'Mr^v^d ,ind tin* lu'lple-^-. 


.ejoiei by e >ntimjal guts, he, ,U',<pJin'd gi.*at merit' by 
g' iMting hi5a)>4 ol gojd i>th- temple ol It ijasimhi)* 
tin* present Ivaihisnath i a-U (1oii]eo- 

vei im. (lompu’t* Ins eondupt \vit]> what Minu says 
tVl[, 2tU): — "H.iAong eo!U| iiei<*d i eoiintry, let him 
(the ooncjueior) rej^juat. tin* dritir^ aflorcMl m if and 
the virtuous Biulimamis, let hmi abo grant, immuni- 
ties id tli*5 f>(‘oj)l(‘ and publicly p»*oel;um at(*.l\ to all.” 
Altogather tlie b lok is a va.lualile eomrdmtioii to our 
knowledge of aneamt- India, es])eeially on a. topic 
which has so inr leeeivinl little or no attrition, 
in identally it .-li'ds usidu! light on oh-ieure noints 
cropping up fr(‘<jneiit ly hi inseri])t.iou-. lehitine to 
f onqiiest*’ ot terriloiy by kiiig^ or then treatment of 
eonquer/Ml area^. It ought to I’md a. pjac*' on the 
.shelvt--. oj e\<*rv stwi}.‘;>t of nt Indi.iai history. 
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palities, Banks, approved Eirm<, Eegi mental 
Offices, Messes and Public Libraries on 
application to us. Bilh are rendered monthly 
and should be paid within the month in which 
they are presented. 

The JOURNAL ADVERTISER will 
contain announcements about books in stock 
and those not in sto^k unit be supplied to 
01 der. A 1 1 cotmnuni iiations i n this behalf should 
be addressed to the Manager, Book Depwrt- 
ment, Mysore Fa atomic Journal, Bangalore 
City. 

The Editor will he pleased to consider the 
publication of useful books 1 elating to De- 
velopment work in this country. He invites 
correspondence tn thif connection. 

ADD RE S S • — Tdt tor, Mysore Economi c 
Journal, Bangalore City P.O. 
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Mysore Co-operative Conference. 

By Mirza Mahomed Ismail, O.B.E., C.I.E. * 

Dewan of Mysore. 


It. is a great pleasure to me to he associated 
witli you io-Jay. I owe the ])nvilege to inv 
friend Kajuk;),ryapnifa.kta., Ilao Bahadui M. 
8ha.ma Rao, hitlu'r of tlie Co-operative 
Movf.iviexit in Mysoie aiu) appro}»riat ely, (hr 
President of tin*. Mysme Co-operative. Propa- 
gandird- Institute. When IMr. Slrinia Rao 
asked me some days ago to open t his Conferema* 
witli a few remarks, rnv flr.si inclination was to 
decline the invitation as I was aJraid J wonid b(' 
too busv, but I h it thuf. if I did so, 1 would bo 
dcjiriving myself of a weh'ome opporiundy of 
giving public expression to my ])rnfoun«f heliel 
in the (Jo-operativa* Movement and to the high 
value, I j»l;ie.(' on the woik of tlio.se who are 
engaged in its cieA'oloimient. 

The Aildres.^- wliich Mr. 81ia.ma Ra(> lias just 
read on behalf of tlie Conference eoniain.« some 
very kind and generous remarks about tm‘ and 
the work I am endeavoyring to do. These 
friendly and (Earnest good wishes ai(‘ to im* a 
real hel}> and ins])iration, for tlu'y come from 
men who themselves ({(‘serve well of their 
country and are uttered by one of lier wisest 
and most strenuous servanls. Tn being with 
you, Gentlemen, I feel this special hapjuness, 
that our brotherliood is that of action, not of 
mere sentiment or word. All that we iruly 
feel and know^ has conn^ to ns in the actual effort, 
to do good, without which no man can truly 
uudorstand anytiiing ; and it has value only 
in so far as it enables us to wxirk liarder and 
more wisely. 1 cannot voiie to you the 
earnestness with which T desire to do .‘•x>me 

♦ Siwoi'li delivered at theo{x^ning (d the Thirteenth 
M;]Norc Provincial Co-operative Conference held 'it 
the Kangacharlu Mon^oiial Hal!, Mysore, on Monday, 
the 11th October 1926. 


lasting servjc(‘ to Bis Highne.ss and his people 
diiring the time allolK'd im- to {org( t every- 
tiling, to b(‘ entirely forgott(‘ri, if only by such 
dennite means o those you stand for. tliey may 
bcfonie hap[>iM, wider in cmtlook, freiu' from 
stunting anxieticss and from flic petty cares 
a)'.'] pjurposes that close them in and dim their 
vi-icn. i know lliat. vre who are met Iutc arc 
(»i»(' in this hope and ]>urpose,, and this is wd.y 
I ,^o sincerely thank you for w'ords that are, in 
efh'ct, a p](Hlge of unwavering co-operation 
with imv 

Ji- seems uv im' t})<‘it ('o-op( ration is a mani- 
fc'^tation of tlic change' in s]>irjt wdiich has come 
o\er the business world during i hv last century. 
The changi', ns 1 und( rstand it, is mainly in the 
din'ction of considering individual inten‘sts in 
rel; lion to the common vmod. This. I take it, 
IS w'hat is meant ]>y co-opiuat ion as oppr^sed 
To e,om]>etitu)n. The cliei^ee is far from coim 
ptete ev(‘n in the West winu'e it first niamfested 
iusrlf, and in this count ry the moviunent is 
baieh 20 years old. Yet. its pruer(‘ss lias been 
phenomenal. A perusal of the reports of the 
Co-opeiative Dopariiiunt in the various Prov- 
jne(‘s of ImJia will sdiow what congenial soil 
tlu' inovemciu has found in tiiis country. 

in Mys(.>re, where capitalist .s able, leady and 
v\il!imr to undertake ]K.rgo busiru's.'-' enterprises 
on w e.stcrn lines are lacking, tin* sue.ecssful 
die\eloj)ment of the 4 ^- 0 }H'rative Movement, 
apt'cars to me to be the only nu'ans of develo})- 
ing the resources of tlie 8ta,t(‘. The process 
we have acliieved during tlie ]ir,st 20 years 
giv('s mo every hope for the future. We have 
about- 1,000 co-operatiw. institutions tvorking 
in different parts of ilie State, witli a member- 
ship of 90,000 and a working capital of Rs. 98^ 
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lakbs. The mere figures may not mean much 
burt wlicn we remember ilie steady, persistent, 
and unacilfish efiorfs of those who have j)ro- 
ducod these results, the iiguros are signifioant 
of what earnest, and (*,one.erted endeavour can 
perforin. 

xi general survey of the (Vi-opc rative Move- 
ment in the Stale ap})ears to me to show tljat 
its development has been rather one-sided. 
Nearly all our soeietitis are credit institutions. 
I am aware that we have some societies of a 
non-credit typ(‘ : vslso that sevtu’al credit 
societies undertaki' othm' functions. Yet the 
fact remains that, in the main, our <levelop- 
niont has been a develo[)ment of credit. 1 am 
far from discounting the import ane.e ot credit 
which is certainly the primary need of our 
agriculturist. But the provision of money 
is not by itself of inurdi use to him. indceil, 
I can conceive of its being a positive harm. 
The ra-iyat doi‘s not want money as uioncv. 
Ho wants if- to buy cattle, ])loughs. imjilrmeuts, 
manure, seeii and the like. You have got to 
give him faihlitits in IhcDe matters by th.e for- 
mation of agrieultural su])])ly soehties of 
various kinds. Next, he wants faeilities for 
marketing the raw produce raised by him to 
the best advantage, and tins is jiossihle only 
through agrieuhiiral sale {societies. II lie 
wishes 1.0 go a st<‘p furt ln r and convert Ins raw 
proiluee into a finished product, he i\il] enter 
upon the domain of Industrial Co-operation. 

I haw lieard it said that with the present 
general level of intelUgeiU'e, the scope for 
industrial co-o[)eraiion is very limited This 
may or may not. be so. 1 do not wi.sh to express 
an opinion. Fiat, in any case, I think the time 
has eonie for you to taloi u]> the* (leve]of)ment 
of agri(‘.ul!iiral supjdy and sale societies side 
by side wivh credit so<*u‘ties. Without such 
harinonimis devel(»i)menl, your work will be 
incomplete and po.s'tibly iiarmful. I find that 
this is one of the subjects which you jiropose 
to discuss at tbi,s m<*et.ing and 1 liope that your 
discussions will result in a definite and practical 
scheme. 

Mysore was, 1 believe, (irsl in tlie field in the 
matter of (V>-o]>erative House-Building But 
for some reason, of which I am not aware, this 
early promise has not Ixhui fulfilled. The 
wholesale destruction and damage caused !)y 
floods in recent years has given a new stimulus 
to this activity. But I do not know if this is 
going to be a permanmit feature of our work 
here. It is true that the overcrowding that in 
the West stimulated effort towards co-operative 
{louse^uilding activities is less prevalent in this 


country ; but the insanitary and, very often, 
the squalid surroundings in winch the bulk of 
onr ]»opuIation live, ouglit surely to provide a 
similar inciMifivi*. 1 firmly helii^ve that clean, 
sanitary and healthy surroundings directly 
lead to purity of life, and it is tlie business of 
eviwy ])ul)li('-s])irif erl individual to try and 
secure such surroundings for his fellow-citizens. 
I have in my mind at the ])resont moment not 
so much the iinprovenuml of cilus like Banga- 
lore or Mysore, ’\\hitd' involves lieavy expendi- 
ture, but ol th(‘ villages. The mildness of 
our climate and tlie simplicity of our require- 
ment .s aic all in our favour and render the 
investment cd htrge amounts for the improve- 
ment of individual villages annee<‘ssary. 1 
am aware tliat- eonsidcu’ahle diffieulty is likely 
to be expel ieii'ux) at tlie beginning. But so it 
was in the of tin* mecrit MM'ietv and if 
diliieuhies had vlauuted (lie j'itmeers of the 
moveineiu in their {‘arnest ami persistent 
efforts, they v\ouh( not na\e made sucli pro- 
gress. Tin ir siu f't'ss surely shouiri bo an 
eneoui agcineiit to us. Ii si,(*i !d fie our aim 
to eouxtul oui ugly ami unliealtby villages nuo 
attractive and healthy ones, con^::Uing oi 
houses simply built- but vvilli jile.v grounds, 
schools, eo-o]H*raliv<' soeielies. ph«ees ol wor- 
sliip, and other public insi ii uiions. House- 
building co-op(uative soeieti(s (tan ch> a great 
deal towards tins transformation and I shall 
lie glad if tliis question leeeivis y(>ia attention. 

A point on wliie.h I should like to lay some 
om])l>asis is that your nisi it iit ion,'- oug}:t to 
serve as a powimful means of promoting tiiat 
well-known, tlKUigh little pnielised, quality — 
thrift. Ho-operalive societies are (ssentially 
institutions meant fur tlu* ]>romotion oi thrift 
and 1 am awaie tluil tiiis is im lu.h d among 
your objoeis. ihit f should like* to see every 
society reixignize it as an active ]>art of its 
iiornud work, to organize liouse-todiouse 
campaigns in its belialf. 

J tru.st you will includ<* in your active pro- 
gramme the problem of reaching the depressed 
classes The strengtli of a chain is judged by 
its weakest link, and so long as the depressed 
classes remain wJiat they are, tlierc can be no 
general iqilift of the country. If it is to pro- 
gress, you must tak(‘ them witli you. Tliis 
will involve earnest and intense effort on your 
}>ari , and I can a.ssnre you, on behalf of Govern- 
mcnl, that tliev will bo jirepared to help you 
in all possible* ways. 

I believe I am right in thinking that the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness is a problem 
that has long been under your consideration. 
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I understand that some a^itempt was mado to 
tackle it. by means of co-operative societi<*s 
and that on the whole, the attempt was un* 
sucoesvsfiil. That, 1 think, was inevitable, 
because co-operative credit societes are not 
the right type of institution for the provision 
of large or lung term loans. In the recent 
orders winch Goverjinicnt have passed on 
Malmid improvement, they have indicated 
their intention to enfrust. the redemption of 
agricultural indebtedness to Lund Mortgage 
Ranks ; and they propose to start three such 
institutions in the malnad districts of Shirnoga, 
Hassan and Kailur. As the selienie is fully 
(lesenhod in tlu' Governnrent Order. 1 shall not 
go into its d^tjuls hero. But I should he glad 
it you would discuss this subject at this meeting 
and flavour Government witli your well-con- 
sidered opinion. 

One of the features in the working of the 
Co-opcraliv(‘ Movement in Mysore whhdi eaus<‘s 
me some coneern is the large increase during 
recent yea.rs in the number of co-o]>erative 
disjnit.es. 1 sliouid lie.ve thouglit that if loan 
appliis'd ions were <;arefuily s.crutiniztKl, tlie 
purposes of tians a]>proved, the tru.siworthi- 
ness oi ap])lie,nnds established, and the actual 
utilization (if loams watched, tliero sliould be 
little or no room fur dispuG's in (^o-oporative 
transactions. Ye,t sucdi (iis]nitos have been 
rmnicroii^ This would seem to indicat<» a 
certain anioum of slackivss in tlie maaiagemeni 
oi the socK'ties in which these suit.s arise. 
Societies i/lms managed ai* a blot on the fair 
name of (h-opeiMi irm and 1 noi;(d ask you to 
deal faithfully with tlie mallei. 

Anotlier rpie, ion to wlindi I would ask you 
10 give your imnu'diqte atleiilion is that relat- 
ing to the supervision and inspection of co- 
operative societies. This work, as vou are 
aware, is ])erformed at present almost entirely 
by t.hc‘ C'O-operative Depart ine.nl. consisting 
of the Hegislrar and his siaff. This staff has 
been increased from time to time as the need 
arose. At the jin^sent moment there is a pro* 
posal for such increase ponding before Govern- 
ment, and I have no doubt it will reeeiv(‘ every 
consideration at the bands of my (‘olleagiu^ the 

A somewhat unexpe^-ted conclusion has been 
reached in a statistical survey of tiie health 
of 5,031 students of the University of Minnesota 
(U.S.A.), which is suTnmariz(‘d in The BnUetin 
of H'ffgiene. Places of residence were groupi'd 
as villages (50-1,000 population), towms (1.000- 
5,000), small cities (5,000-50,000), and large 
cities (50,000 and over). The majority of 
ailments and defects recorded were found to 


First Member of Council. But you will recog- 
nize that Government cannot go on adding to 
the cost of tlie Co-operative Department. D. 
set'iiis to me tliat the time has come w hen you 
siiould come to the heljiof (iiovinnmcnt in this 
matter. The question, 1 find, ijas bcMUi care- 
fully w'orked out hy the Mysore Co-operaiive 
(‘ommittee, vvlio have given in their report 
deiaijed suggestions b>r t'iie foimation of a 
non-ofii(‘ial staff. Before Govcrnm<‘nt pass 
orders on tlui (‘ommittee’s scheme, they would 
like to liave your o])inioii. 

Gentleimm, 1 am afraid J l ave taken up more 
time than 1 intende(l. I shall eonclutle my 
remarks wit h a few ob^crvat■Ions on the Mysore 
(^)-opei‘aliv(‘ Piojiagandist institute, under 
whose auspiees this Conference meets to-day. 
I vv'hole-lHiarleidy Vvclcome tlie formation of 
I his Institute and 1 foresee for it a bright 
future. A cemral institution for e-o-ordinaling 
all co-operative activities ni the Suite, for 
undertaking propegenda, for pnblisiiing bul- 
l<‘tins and magazines, for holding lectures, 
training classes and tin* like, has been a long- 
b'lv w^ant in tin*. State ; and tlie (Vnlral Propa- 
gandist Institute meets tliis want. One of the 
most useful services whn li it (‘an render to the 
(\)-opei alive Movement is to act as a perma- 
nent committee of this Conft'rciice and see 
that the decisions which yT)u arrive at are 
bi ought into operation. I would like that 
vonr (iec.isicms should b(‘ tabnlatecl and referred 
by the Inf^tjtute to co-ojxuativo societies, the 
Uegistrar, or tne Gov(‘niment ns the ca>o may 
bm for m‘e(-8sary aolioiL The result. (»f tii<‘ 
iK.iion taken sliouhi be noK'.d and rijiorled at 
tlic iKXt meeting of the fVuJm'ence. This 
will be a continual ion (A your work here, and 
will prevc'ut yt)Ur d(‘('i,sions from being mere 
pious lio])es. Tf c Instituti' has secim^i in 
R.a.jakarya.prasHku{. Kao Bahminr Mr. Bhama 
Rao, a President. v\ ho, by tcnqxmament and 
cxpcri(‘.iic(', IS adiuiuildy qualified to start it 
on its careei ol usefulness and ]uibli(^ service, 
ami 1 have every hojie tliat urubn* his able 
guidam.e it will grow into a llourisliing and 
n*sponsi)>le c.v.ntre of co-opeudive activitit's. 

] now dcc.Iai’c t his ‘(ViidVrence open. 

be more prevalent in villages anti rnral ar(5as, 
and less frequent Jn large cities. This is 
opposed to [)r(;conceiV(‘(l id ('as, as it is generally 
supposed tiiat people coming fn'm tlie country 
are of healthier stock tiian t hose avIjo are town- 
bred, owing to the advantages enjoy c-M in 
regard to purer air ^nd more sunlight. The 
above results, if confirmed, are a tribute t*© 
present urban health practice in hygiene. ’ 



Co-operation in Bombay. 

By His Excellency The Governor of Bombay, 


1 have great pleasure in coniinu liere to-day 
to inaugurate tlie loth Bombay Provinrial 
Co-operative Conference on iiiis historie o(!(ia- 
sion. I (;all it a historic oeea^hon, beeaei^e you 
have fixed the date of tlio Conference so thal. 
it coincides wi1 h tin* Poona Agricultural Bliow. 
which is the biggest Exhibition of iis kind so 
far attempted in India, and with the visit of 
the Royal Commission on AgrieuUiiri‘, which, 
we beliov<% will be [iroductive of immense 
benefit to the future of this country. Co- 
operation is indissolubly linke<i with agiieub 
ture, and ]>ublic attention will on this occasion 
be focussetl in no small degree on your delibe- 
rations ; and it gives me much ydeasnre to 
see before me sucli a very vepres( iKalive 
gathering of members and (hdeioxtes fn/in all 
parts of the Presidenev. 

The last time 1 attended the (Joiderencc was 
to inaugni’ate this annual meeting in the first 
year of my tenure of office, and on that occasion 
I expressed my very great sympathy witli the 
Co-operative iMovement. J have sirci* tried 
to demonstrate that, sympathy, botli in the 
attention rvhich my Government has given to 
co-operative progress, and in my visits to 
co-operative institutions during rny <listrict 
tours and on dther oecjisions. You will yiei' 
haps recall my two visits to tlie model agri- 
cultural society at Hadapsar, mar here, on 
the second of wdiieh I accompanied His Exc'.el- 
lency the Viceroy, who testified to his la lief 
in the movement in sue.h eloquent terms. 

To you who are gathered here to-day umh*r 
the aUvspices of tlie (Vnlral (V)-opr'rativ(' 
Institute, tlie foremost event of tlie year has 
been the revision of its (Hinslitution. The 
main feo-ture of this revision is that it will now 
be constituted on a broad denax'iatie. basis, 
the nmin i’e])reset\tation being that of primary 
societies, who will have a large majority on the 
Boards of Management ; there will also be 
decent ralip5at ion by tlm fiTinuiion of District 
Branches, wdiieh will be designated Local 
Institutes. The lustitute is tlius now more 
akin to a Federation of Societies, as in otlier 
countries, than con.stituted on tlie lines of a 
single society as before. 

As an instance of the d(?moeratie develop- 
ment that has taken place, instead of being 

• Speech delivered at the Inauguration of the Prov- 
inoia] Co-operative Conference at Poona, on October 
SB, im. 


ex-qffi,cio President of the Institute, I shall 
now-^ be its Honorary Patron. The post of 
President is now open by ehetion as one of the 
highest, honours t,o wld'di non-official workers 
in the Movement can attain, and 1 congratulate 
our veteran co-o])eratoT and much esteemed 
public worker, Mr. Devadhar, in being tlie 
first person to be elected. I wish to assure you 
all that 1 am as proud to be a Patron of your 
institute as I was to he its President, and that 
my sym])atliy with its w'orking, and my belief 
in its aims, wall continue as before. 

A s}>ecial fiaaiuiv of the new^ constitution 
will be the ‘'Provincial Co-operative (^ouncil’h 
wdiich will be Die suprenK' board of manage- 
ment, and will eonsist of an exact and pro- 
portionate le.prcsentation of all the primary 
societies in (*very part of the Presidency, of 
members to repieseiit the District Banks, the 
De:)artTm;nt, and the Divisional Branches 
elee.ted in ])roportion to their importance, 
and of a sulfic ient number of co-o])ted members. 
This body. eorn])osed of some 100 members, 
aii-1 m(‘eting at least twice a year, will to some, 
extent. p#‘rform the same fuiudions as arc now 
performed by the .Annual Provincial (\)nforencc. 
The r^'siilt mtiv l)e that it wdl not hf‘ necessary 
to eoiiveuo the (lonl’erenee every year, and 
that its meeting at tjitct periods will add to 
the iiuportanee and solejunity of the occasions. 
I hav(* ev(‘ry hope that the Pioviiicial Co- 
o]>er,'itive Oouneir' will not only secure the 
ord( tiy deveIo])meut and supervision of every 
district, and ])a.rt cf the ^PrcsidoTicy, but will 
also a^t as the interpreter of noii-official 
ojunion. Its success .rill depend on the sacri- 
fice of time and money whicii its members are 
yn'cparcd to make in att«mding its m( 3 etings, 
which will of nee(‘;ssity be at a distance from 
the homes of riie majority, and I have no 
doubt that th(‘y will a])])reciate the importance 
of regular attendance. 

We have always jnided ourselves in this 
Preside my on the extent to which the Co- 
operative Movement is controlled by the non- 
offieial element. In 1921, my predecessor 
nderred to the gr^at burden which would fall 
on the tax-payer if it wT.rc necessary that 
Government oflicials should perform the duties 
of propaganda and supervision, which, after 
considered reflection, had been entrusted to 
non-official control. Since that time there has 
been an immense increase in the number of 
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gacieties, And universal development in every 
branch of the mt>vemcat. My Government 
will continue to })rovi(le tlie due number of 
officials for the .'Jnire of the work entrust (*d to 
them, and to cotih ibutt‘ generously to the funds 
of the lijstitu<e, and f must ajuu'iil to you, as 
the representatives of the non-official idement. 
to do your shar(‘. One of the eritie.isnrs wliieh 
j have heai\l reganijiia tiie Jnstitulc is that it 
has not yet Vf'aeiied t]|(^ vjllag(‘.s and ihe outly- 
ing distrieds. T hav(j n()thing but praise for 
the long series fd classes and conferen(u‘.s, 
for the edieatlve work conducted through 
magazines. an<] tije outdoor work done by 
some of tlie i)i i le, Brandies *as, for instance. 
West Khan4^',di -whiei) are a feature <»f this 
ycarr’s working. ] wo at, }io\veV(U‘, to see a 
thorough nation of programme with 

spt‘c1al attt'nlion to outdoor work. 1 li-jpe 
befon^ loiig l.o see ii living branch in every 
rlistuvd, huMipi a?, its menihevs an enthusiastic 
body of wo'kt'i's, men who will visit, control 
and su])ervi' t' evmy society in their district, 
and assist that loyal h:intl <»f Tlonoravy Organ 
izers who havt‘ for so iiuiny years home tin* 
major part- of the burden ; 1 should also like 
to see imut wlio will d(‘Vt)ie themselves to 
tT.seavch work a.nd make that exatd .surv(‘y of 
tlie (‘conomic- ru‘eds of their dislricds wJiich 
will ]>e of sindi lielp in (bdermining the neetls 
of the agriculturist and in the format ion of 
agriculturid non-cit^dit socitdies. 

The t|U('slion of a closer relation bjdween 
the prim.yy societies and the central elements 
(•.om]>o,a‘(i of t h<' < Vniral Banks and the branclu's 
of the Inst itute, luis for some time been one el 
the. chief pro.blems to be solved, ft is. as n 
wore, tlie inissirg link in tlie system. We 
have decided th.i.t. so far as jirimary societle.'^ 
are concernef], the b^^st^tlJli^•y is that of 8uper 
vising Unions, com])osed of groujis of societies 
witdi due re[»r( sentation on t hem of the Banks 
and bramdies of Mic lnstitui(\ The primary 
societies will tlms extend iiuvard. The Dis- 
trict f.'enirid Banks and brandies of the Insti- 
tute must (Xtend outwards, the former by 
appointing iikwo Insjjectors and opening 
branches of their Banks, and the latter In 
active work through the district branches. 
Encouraging progress has been made during 
the last year in both directions. There are 
now S7 Unions. Much, however, remains to 
bo done. I saw that Sir K. V. Reddi, the 
former Minister for Co-operation in the Madras 
Presidency, and the distinguisbod President 
(/t last year’s Coii|{erence, alluded to the large 
sum spent by the Oo-operative Unions on 


supervision in that Presidency, which was 36 
per cent of the Government expenditure, and 
contrasted it with the sum spent in this Prejft- 
denc.y, and that h<‘ also allude*! to the* greater 
ilevoiopiucnt of Unions in that Presidcuiry. 
The Registrar will jiay sj»e ia,l attention to 
lids branch of the w'ork, and I hope he will he 
Jt.i)le to count on t he jM^tive Ind}) of ibe Insiitute 
and < he Central Banks. 

I will refer to (me moi’(‘ matter heiore 1 
le;ive the subj(}ct of the Provinciel Institute. 

{ a.m informed that ilm (juestion of paying foi 
its fine building, wldch is a im^nuwiiil to the 
pioneer co-o])eiator, »Sir Vithahlas Thaekerscy, 
i.> a matter of groat concern. The building 
cost nearlytwo hikhs. and so far only Hs. 45,000 
has been eollecled, ])ayinent of the remainder 
having been made l>y a loan from the Prov- 
incial Bank. The building was erected when 
prices were at their higlicst in Bomba v, and 
when land liad attained a fancy price. The 
Vi payment of tliifi loan must remain a constant 
Idndranee to the atduvities of the Institute. 
Tiie Pivsidcnt has issued a special appeal for 
sub.scriptions, and 1 should like to take this 
opportunity of assnedating myself in it, and of 
expressing iny hope that it will meet wdlli a 
g-merous response. 

Before 1 deal with tJu‘ general iirogress of 
tlie co-operative movement in this J'residency, 
f must refer to the great loss wdiieh it lias 
sustained in the recent deiitle. (d Mr. F. T. 
Xalavadi, a leading eo-opmaior of the Karnafcic, 
w hi' h has so far Jed the w'ay in progress, and 
of Mr. R. M. SaiK', a tiioiu er Divisional Hono- 
rary Organizer in the Central Division, who 
l^'ok sue-h a Jeafling |iart in iln‘ establishment 
oi the movement in the ShoJajuir District-. 

Tlie statistics of eo-opeiaf ive progress 
1924, wdien 1 was last amongst you, show' a 
v«*ry remarkabh^ devylopment. The t(dal 
number of socdidies has goiu' up from .*>,670 to 
4,560, their ineinliers from 3.57.298 to 4,17,808, 
and, must notieeabh* of all. the working capital 
fioin Rs. 620 lakhs to nearly Rs. 879 lakhs, 
last ycarViiwrease alonj^ being no less than Rs. 
167 lakhs. During tlu\se two years Agricultural 
Societies have iiK reused from 2,869 to 3,866. 
.ukI this although the policy has been one of 
consolidation. The working ea]dtal of these* 
Agricultural >Socit‘.tjes has increased from Rs. 
198 to 315 lakhs, and they now hold a sub- 
stantial reserve fund of Rs, 30 lakhs. I take 
this opportunity of paying a tribute to the 
work of your late Registrar, Mr. Madan, whose 
three years’ period of offi(‘e has been a record 
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irf soimd and uniform progress. He has been 
specially successful in developing the non-credit 
side of the agricultural movement. He has 
lost no opportunity of coming into touch with 
and ascertaining the views of every section of 
the public, and of cementing the cordial 
relations between the ollicnal and non-official 
elements. 1 may say that t}i(‘ vast sums now 
absorbed in the, movi'nnjnb show that it contri- 
butes, in no small measure, to the economic, 
fate of t]\e [)rovincc, and confers great responsi- 
bility on the K( 3 gistrar in \vat(*.hing ovt^r its 
safe disposal. 

The (pi'istion of fa, rale credit is an ever- 
present danger to tla* co-operative movement, 
iuid 1 must here touch on some of its less 
satisfacloiy features. The position of niany 
of the (^anai societic?s in the irrigated art'as of 
the Pvjona and Ahnu'diiagar districts is still 
e.ausing some <legree of anxiety to us all. 1 
recognize t[ie work which has been done by 
the newly formed Bhimthadi Union of the 
Nira Boci^dies. It is struggling witli the 
heavy load of anssus accumulated by those 
societies whiclu it must be ad muled, was caused 
partly by over-financing, and which it has not 
so far been able to reducf*. (ilovernimmt are 
regarding its <dlFor1s witli the utmost symjmthy, 
and have contributed practical help in tlu‘ form 
of a siib.siily and tin* loan of an (‘X'jieneiK^ed 
officer. There is. however, another area in 
which Mim’e has beem a whoiesai<‘ deterioration 
of the agi'icultural credit so(d(*ties. 1 rider 
t-o some of in tli<" Mutlia Canal area near 

Poona itself. It is an unfuriunate truth that 
in sonu* cases funds liave been mismanaged, 
wholosah* advances liave been made to un- 
worthy members, and sum?, deposited by out- 
siders have not been repaid. Some of ilie 
societies are under li({uidation, and in some 
cases agri •ulturists who were formerly |)rosper- 
oUH wdl l)e heavily involved. The (‘asos which 
I have mentioned form only an intinitesima.1 
portion of tlie total n umber of agricultural 
soe-ieties in this Presideiuy, but 1 liave con- 
sidered it nceessarv to ri'fer to them in order 
that 1 shall not seem to jnininuze the neee' sity 
of absolute integrity and the confidence which 
it < prodin^es, and the dangers whiidi attend 
all co-operative effort when it is not accom- 
panied b} careful and responsible supervision 
and mutual trust amongst tlic members. To 
eliminate such cases, and to safeguard us a, gainst 
a future recrudosoimce of them, ^ve need the 
constant HU])crvision of fJuions and an increase 
in the number of nou-official workers, and 1 
trust that we can count on the continued help 


of all those workers who are already enrolled 
in the movement. 

1 have already made a rcderence to the deve- 
lopment of the non-credit agricultural societies. 
The most striking instance is the number of 
cotton sale societies. We have led the way 
in this respect in the Bombay Presidency, and 
some of the societies have aroused the admi- 
ration and attention of co-operators both in 
other provinces of Jndiabind in other parts of 
the world. All the soe.ieties together sold no 
less tlian Bs. b2| lakhs of cotton during the 
last yeur. In Dharwar district, the Hubli 
and Gadag (’otton Sale Socielies have grown 
in a remarkable degfoe, and it is estimated 
that the latter, during the last year, liandled 
nearly one-sixtii of the cotton brought to the 
Gadag merkd. The ])roblem attending the 
deve}()])ment of these societies is that, when 
they reach large dimensions, they rac brought 
into serious (tonfiict with the middlemen or 
trade interests. In tins respect the Gadag 
Society lias been passing through a very 
critical period. It has had to contend with a 
vvhoi<‘salc boycott organizeii by the local 
agents and the middlemen. My Government 
have watched the struggle with sympatiietic 
interest, .and 1 have every hope t lint the Society 
will be able to win through. There is no part 
of the movement wdiiidi needs greater loyuilty, 
discipline and expert knowledge on th<^ ])art 
of its members, and Government on their side 
will endeavour to In-lp and advise in so far as 
this does not lead to interferenee wit If the 
ordinary freedom of trade. 

The continued rapid development in Sind 
lias justified the belief tliat it has provided a 
fertile soil for the Co-onerative Movement. 
'Hie institution of two Zmnindari Banks and 
the organization of a 'large number of Taluka 
Development Associations in some disiri(’/ts. 
wdiicli contrasts with the absence of develop- 
ment in this line in many parts of the Presi- 
dency, and the success of several sale and seed 
societies, constitute some of the more recent 
achievements. Government have lately placed 
a sum of Ks. 2,()()0 at the disposal of the Sind 
Co-operative Institute for the appointment of 
a s})ecial officer for ])ropaganda in the Sukkur 
Barrage areas. 

Turning to finaiKJe 1 notic<* with satisfaction 
the continued expansion and sound manage- 
ment of the Provincial Co-operative Bank. 
Its share capital and its working capital are 
now over Rs. lakhs and Ra. 126 lakhs, 
compared with Rs. 8 lakhs and Rs. 95 lakhs in 
the previous year. It has recently made a new 
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iasiM of shares, the feature of which was that 
they were almost entirely taken up by societies. 
Tt is following the policy of giving a larger re- 
present ation to its society shareholders. I5 \ <’iy 
society borrowing from t he Bank is encouraged 
to be a. member, and during the last year it 
has made an important change in its e.onsti- 
tutioji, by which representation on the Board 
has been given to 'O'Cntral Banks and primary 
societies directly financed by it. 1 a)n pleased 
to testify to the sound guidance of its (diair- 
man, Mr. B. F. Madoa, and the able work ol 
its Managing D*rector, Mr. V. L. Mein a. 

The Bank is in touch with all the societies 
whicli it finance's by a* system of competent 
lnspo(dors,#and it has recently opened several 
new’' brancluis in Taluka lieadquarter towns. 
Mr. V. L. Mehta has been indefatigable in his 
toiTrs round the district. Co-operators, J am 
sure, ap])reciated the honour recently (ionferred 
on his father, the veteran co-operator, Sir 
Lallubliai Samaldas, and J am glad tliat he i.s 
following in his father’s foot-steps. 

It is indeed no exaggeration to say that tie- 
Provincial Bank has always kept in view its 
obligations towards tiie primary societies 
wliicli it finaiu'es, however remotely situated, 
and that it has a full sense of irs riiSponsihiiity 
for the development of agriculture. I think 
that i1 is largely due to its example that 
the last y(‘ar or two has witnessed 
much improvement in the management 
of the l)istriet Central Banks. The l)eparl- 
ment has for some years unceasingly 
brought to their notice the ncc.essity lor an 
increased staff and more expert maiiagemeni , 
and tiiis ad vie, e has lieen rejieated on nmre 
than one occasion at your annual conferenees. 
1 arn glad to know that the majority of Banks 
have begun to act on ihis advice, but 1 must 
observe that there are still a few cases where 
it has borne no fruit. It is surely axiomatic 
that the central (inaiudng agency, however 
active its managing members, and however 
great their knowledge of economic and agri- 
cultural needs of the district, cannot at tins 
stage, when the universal existence of super- 
vising unions is still far from being realized, 
keep in touch with and supervise the prim.iry 
societies without a system of i)roj)erly trained 
iigents or inspectors. It is surely also e(|ually 
axiomatic that they cannot saieguard iind 
utilize to tlio full tlie large sums of money 
entrusted to their care without a suHicnmt 
and an adequately remunerated indoor staff. 
• I am sorry to have to repeat this somewhat 
trite and well-worn advice but I should fail 


m my duty if 1 did not keep the subject con- 
stantly before you. 

1 am very glad to nott i he substautial ])m- 
gress made in tliis hreiuh cri the movemeni - 
and to know thitt. tin* em uuragement given by 
my predet^essor in otfi^o to the vh^vclojimeut of 
indigenous hanking in his inauuiirai sjieeciies 
(»f 1920 and 1921 inid Ids i-^onleh ni i' m the. 
posi?ibility of its aeljK'.vemcjd, has hi'eii justified 
to such an exlimt. 'l'ia>ie are ITG of these 
societii's, compared with .‘iHo ni 192.‘k Of 
these, 47 are ehissed as \libun Banks, having 
a capital of ovi r Rs. 50,(K)f). Tiicse 47 Bunks 
have between l-liem a vvi>rking capital of Rs. 155 
lakhs, individual amounts m several eases* 
being mor^,‘ than Rs. 4 lakhs, in Dliiirwar Town 
alone there are seviral such Banks, with 
imposing buildings of their own ad joining eacli 
other, wdihdi havii given to t l;e stri'et the name 
of the “Street of Banks”. In almost every 
ease the larger Uihan au«i Peo])lcs Banks no 
longer have, to canvass, deposits from out- 
siders. They llow^ in of ihtir own lucmd, and 
the iuiuis of Munieijuditie.s and I.oeal Boards 
are largely dejiositMl in L(/th Brban and Dis- 
trict Central lianks. Tlie confuhu.vc of the 
public has thus hi'mi sccuro.d. Whet I wish 
to impress on yon lo-dav is 1 hat you have now 
built u]) a system wddeh has iinjioscvl on you 
a very hi'avy responsibdity . ami you have a 
sacred duty to con<]uo,i these institutions on 
up-to-date banking prineiphs. There will not 
lie W'anting many mitics who will say that the 
large volume of d(‘posits is due to the very' 
high rate of intenst ofiV rerl ami that tlu^ 
depositors arc ])rcparcd to take a ri.sk when 
tlH*y can obtain a disproportionately high 
return. You ow’(‘ it to tl'(‘ vast numlier of 
small borrt)W'(*r,s whom you serve, and to the 
))est interests of the ei'onomie develojiment of 
the country, to si‘e that the rate of interest 
paid to depositors is, allowing for tlu' obvious 
differences, adjusted tT) tlie rates pn* vailing in 
the outside money market, and that the rates 
of interest (d'argmi to borrowers are in conse- 
quence kept as low as p(\ssible. Further, it 
is obvious tluiT, where there are seviual such 
institutions in om* lotality, no usidul end will 
be gained by unwi.'-V competition. In pas^ng, 
I would observe tiial we vstill luive to attain our 
aim of luiving at kia.st one Peojile’s Batik in 
every TrHuka town. 

The introduction of the (*hcoiie aiMl hundi 
system by Co-operati\e Bunks has show'll 
.satisfactory progress during the last two years. 
During the last y^ar, tlu' transactions in 
lumdis and cheques exceeded 6 crores of rupees. 
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I would impress on you that the cheque system 
is not only educative and productive of a sav- 
ing in time and money, but is also one of the 
best riKiaas of pfeventing fraud in the manage- 
ment of small societies. Its development is, 
tlien, a nuittor for dee]) consideration at a time 
when the rajiid expansion of the working 
capital of the movennmt compels yon to utilize* 
every possible jneans of .siqxu' vision. • 

I kSCc from the list of subjects whicli you 
will discuss tliat you realize tliat the occasion 
is one for taking stock of your ]>osition. and of 


examining the service due to agriculture by 
the Co-operative Movement. The result of 
your discussions will be of more than ordinary 
importiuic(‘, e.sj)e(*ially in vi<‘w of the oxami- 
nalion of such questions whicli is being under- 
taken by tlie Roval Ooinmission on Agriculture. 

I congj al ulate you on being fortunate enough 
to Kceure the very valuahle services of Sir 
Mamibhai Nandsliankar Mehhi as your Pre- 
sident, and, witli iny sincere good wishes for 
the .success of this Annual Conference, 1 now 
leave you to your tleliberations. 


Tourist Traffic. 

By S. R. Palyam, B.Com. 


The craze for attracting tourist traffic in all 
c.ouniries of the world is going on ahcatl rajiidly 
since the ch»se of the war. The easy way in 
which the wealthy, })leasiire-beut foreigner 
spends lus nioney. has di awn the aUention of 
several cihei'urising Railway Compani(‘s and 
the business linns rd Kiiro])can countries to 
make all possible facilities for the.se people to 
go to their countries. The success of thc.'-e 
tours depends on the (•.omfo^’ts given by the 
transportation agencies, viz., the .shipping and 
Railway (^impanies aided by the natural 
scene ry or tke historical intere.st a country 
can boast of. (/ountrics like Italy, France 
and St\itzcrUuid abound in natural 8(*cncry 
and historical lifes and are so widely known 
that peoph* all over 
the \v(wl'i go there 
The less foitunate 
coumries will have 
to take rcc.onisc to 
the business me- 
thod of bringing 
home to tiie forei- 
gners the beaut its 
of tlu’ir respective 
couuirics by means 
of Advertising, ft 
was only re(;enl}y that we heard of a large 
inlliix ot Amcri<‘au tourists in F»'ance It is 
estimatevj by tin? Deparrnient of Commerce 
that about 300,000 Americans out of a total 
of 120.000.tt00 spent tlieif summer this year 
in Europe, leaving in th.at continent .t240 each 
or a tcrtal of £72 000,000. Looking to the 
lucrative nature of such a traffic the English 
Railways have begun to din into the ears of 
the Americans the slogan of ‘ Come to England’, 
India too is not If^gging behind. During 


the war i he tourist traffic was practically 
suspended, yiiu e th(‘ (crtninalion oi the war, 
ho\vc\cr, (lie re tuns marked increase 

in the nuni])t'r (»f tourists visiting India, es~ 
jx'c.iajly during the cold wer.thtr season, 
America. IS dein!:n(ling sjacial trains. T'lcy 
come with the object of seeing and studying 
our country. Tlie time at their disjiosal as 
wc‘11 as t-tic nalurr of their .scanty jjrogrranme 
gives them liardly any idani of what India is 
like. When thry laml at Honib.*i,y, rightly 
termu} The “(hdeway of India", they aavcl 
in c,oniforta.blc first class and loui'ist s]K‘HaI 
cars of the Bombay-Baroila ant! Cenfrai India 
Railway and tlir* Gr'^at ian Pcnin.sul;! 
Railway, and visd (Uily Delhi. Am a.. Fall iqmr 

Sikn. Be nan. sand 
(hi lent (a. As some 
of them <'o»ue lierc 
..on a jih asure tri]) 
1 Ih'v sp('n^l large 
ruJiounl;sof inonoy 
in juireluising fancy 
articles and curios 
and ill going about 
tlie }dac.<\ Their 
])rogrammc shows 
tliat they havi^ not 
gone to tlie Souvh at all, Pioliablv they arc 
either under the iinprevS.sion That there is no- 
thing worth seeing t liere, or the Touj’ist Agencies 
J'ave not included tln\sf*, ])ja(a*s in their jiro- 
granimf*s. 

As the touri.st traffic is growing ii!*d as there 
is H demand for informal ion about India, the 
two Railway Companies, viz., the G.I.P. and 
the B, B. & C. 1. liave issued Guide books 
relating to the part of India the respective 
railways traverse. Both the railway companies 


Tourists in Canada, including native- 
born and those from the United States, 
spent, it is estimated, £ 80,000,000 in 102r\ 
of which sum £ 5,000,000 was spent by 
tourists visiting the three national parks 
vof the Canadian Rockies — Banff, Jasper, 
and Waterton Lakes. 
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have appoint?ed foreign ageiit® and arc vigorous- 
ly advertising the raerits of their liiioK not only 
ill England and Aineriea but also in tli.s 
country. In addition to this, the i^A.W 
Railwcay has established a Pnblieity Bureau 
in Bombay. 

SrrUATlUN OF THE MYSORE RAILWAY. 

The Mysore S ate, which poss -.ssrs ex(‘.ellent 
material for attracting touris\s and visitors, 
has done the right tlAng in alloLting Rs. 2 0()(i 
for advertising her railways on tlie retonmien- 
dation of th(^ Economic Conference, Seringa- 
patam. the, Capilal of the M}sore State during 
the reigns of Hydor Ali and Tippu Sultan ; 
Mysore, the present cap*ital of tiio Slate, with 
its beautiful roads and ideal gardens ; Banga- 
lore, Avith its glorious weatlier and sporting 
attraction ; Sivaaamiidrarn. Kannainbadi and 
Bhadravati with tlieii Engineering iuOnests 
of great magnitude; Kakankole with its 
charming natural forests full oi elephanls 
affording exeellenl sport, and the delightful 
Gersoppa Fails. Ix'sides many otiur places 
suitable for hunting and sliooting are only a 
few of tlie attractions to mention, that are 
sure to bring in hoards of visitors from all 
parts of the world if they arf3 well advertis^-cl. 
Ad led to these, the more notable fiiUK-lions 
hold in Mysore, viz . the Birthday celebra-tions 
of His Highness the Maliara ja and the Dasara 
festivities whi<di also include in tlieir programme 
racing and polo tournaments, possnss in them 
ample opportunities for attracting all (dass* s 
of traffic for Mysore. The busirn^ss of the 
Mysore Railway shoiiKl not end witli atlveiiis- 
ing all {(lese if it cannot have tdio means to 
handle the different varieties of traffic that, 
offer themselves. « 

The Mysore State being situated in the 
interior of JLlu' country^ has its own sjiecia] 
points to eousider before venturing on a 
successful campaign of advertising. 

{a) As the State itsrdf cannot originate a 
large amount of tiaffic, it must depend on 
outside resources for bringing in e.vtra traffic. 

(b) Unlike the G.l.P. Railway or tlic B. B. 
& C. 1. Rail wy, whie.h have the advantage ol 
a direct connection with a port wdiich brings 
people from all parts of the world, the My\sore 
Railway will be indirectly benefiting the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway with 
which it is connected, if it advertises and 
attracts traffic either in India or from outside. 

(c) As the Mysore Railway has only a 
mileage of about 300 imlos roughly, with an 
tinnual gross earning of less than Rs, 50 lakhs, 
it is evident^that it falk ulsder GlasI II Railways 


4^1 

and hetice oanntYt undertake to bear the bui^dbn 
of advertising on the same maghitnde as ’the 
t'lass J Railways can do with confidence. 

It will, llMU-idon*, be^iti tin* interests of the* 
j\lysoi‘e Railway if it works in co-op(‘ration 
with the M. &. B. M. Railvviiy in establishing a 
Ihiblicity Bureau and advertising not only^ in 
India but also outside. Eacli Railway can 
b<‘a# the cost, of working tin; Bureau on a definite 
ha.<^is. If this proposal, which is well worth 
trying, cannot be juit 1 hrougli, tlien the only 
ni(*ans left for the Myson‘ Kaihvay is to do its 
best on its own initiative. 

Bcoi'E for .Advertising. 

Tlicscojie fur advertising the foreign Railw'aya 
and arranging tours ou tlnun may be said to 
be almost p( riect in America. Bicture.s depict- 
ing tl.e niotle. of life, tlie natural se<>nie beauties, 
liistorical sites, (de.. Engjn(‘(‘ring and Indus- 
trial enterprises of other countries are sliDwn 
in the largest halls of tin most important cities 
such as Pluiadelphia, New York, Boston, 
IMtsbiirgh. Detroit, (due-ago. Wasliington and 
Brooklyn to mention only a few. Approxi- 
mately' 500, 0(X) people, who are enthusiastic 
a.bout travelling, attend these lectures during 
the season payung an at»mission fee. In 
addition to the afiove- named centres, there 
are many^ schools, clubs and otlier largo interests 
who regularly contrail to take a ries of the 
sa.i(l lectures. Practically every city in America 
has two or more large clubs & Travel Lectures 
are included in tlieir s‘a.soi) entertaiiinients. 

1 he fee for wlncJi is a higli one. The above 
partinilars, thougli briid, will give some idea, 
as to what extent demand is made for this 
e1a.ss of (iFilerta-inment and tlie fact that they 
pay heavily for it goes to demonstrate in some 
measure that the Amerie.aris are keen on 
travelling. 

The same kind of facilities aie not to be 
found in other luAimtnes. It is not because 
that poo})l(‘. are less enlliusiastu; about travel- 
ling but because systematic projiaganda has 
not been nndirtaken by any transjiortation 
•igencie.s or jirivate lecturers as is done in the 
U.S.A. Only the rno.st famous summer or 
winter resorts are flooded by the people dui^ng 
1 he season. For this t raffic, the Transjiortation 
Agoncie.s <lo not s^ i^n to be responsible at a[l 
in any way. It is chii fly the attraction Avhich 
the place hold.s for tlie traveller. 4’hough 
the Railw^ays have recently realized the neces- 
sity of advertising, they are nOt as successful 
as the Americans in spite of there being a wide 
for »uch an efiterprisie 
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In India, however, the Bombay*Baroda 
and- Central India Railway and the Great 
Iculian Peninsula Railway are carrying on 
in this connection, persistent propaganda. 
Tiicse Railways have ri^alized the importance 
of thistrahic, tlie more so because the competi- 
tion between them to ('-any jJAss^'iigers to 
Delhi i.s keen, tlic B.B. & O.L Railway being 
the shorU'st and the quicke.st route. The 
result of their advertising l,as borne excellent 
fruit, for the B.B. & C.l. Railway alone ran 
in 1923 six specials carrying about 500 American 
tourists. In 1924 again six special trains 
wore carrying about 400 tourist .s. Thes»‘ 
trains relate only to th(j organized trips ar- 
ranged by the Tourist Agcin'-ies. B esides this, 
there was an appreciable increase in the number 
of tourists wiio travelled in small parties of 
two, three or more. That there is a larg<i 
population in India as well as outside who are 
kaen on travelling is (|uiL 0 evident. With 
such a wide field before it, the Mysorci Railway 
can successfully advertiho a.nd attract traffic, 
if a separate organization is established to 
tackle this problem. 

Methods of Advertising. 

Having cs ablished a Publicity Bureau 
either in collaboration with the Madras and 
Southern Mahvatta Railway or by its'dl the 
Mysjro Railway should start first of all on its 
own account and make out a list of tours cm 
its line showing : — 

(rt) What numhiTs of p(n>plo it een conveni- 
ently carry. 

(6) Wiiat ace.ommo(lation tliere is at tin* 
halting places. 

(c) How much it (‘stimates tliat such a tour 
will cost. 

It should also ('oiisider whether there is any 
likelihood of sutfiuent tourist traffic from 
overs 'as (Americai, Canada, England, etc..) 
in the future to make it wort h while spending 
money on tiie neeessart^ rolling st(»(k, dining 
cars, etc. 

The chief methods for attract iiig 1 rattic are:- - 

1. Es'ablishing a Buldicity Bureau and 
arranging to print and distribute postcr.s, 
time-tables and Po(dvct Tourist Guides iii 
foreign countries, on the Sceamers arriving in 
Bombay and Mailras and throughout India. 

The Mysore Railway enn arrange a “Poster” 
competition and ado])t out', of tJi6 designs 
submit tv^id in the competition. A selection 
of these pictorial posters may bo sent for 
exhibition at each Railway company’s princijial 
stations and offices in India and also to England 
and America and in return the Mysore Railway 


may reciprocate by accepting copies of their 
posters for exhibition at its sffitions. These 
copies of posters as well as pamphlets may be 
sent to the leading European and Indian hotels 
in India. 

2. To distribute illustiat^d Pocket Guide 
books in I’orihgn eounti'icis. An illubtrated 
Guide t(‘ placc.s of intt'rest on ihe Mysore 
Railway may ho (hrciilaled gratis on ilie out- 
ward bound passenger .‘-^ccamers among the 
more import ajit Travf I Agencies in England 
and Ainiu'ica. The n((*d for such publication 
i.s felt more particularly in the busy .season 
betvv(;en Octol'cr and March. 

The object of publishing the illustrated 
Guide shouM be nor .so rmich to auvertise the 
Railway a.s a eonuuereial undeitaking as to 
assii^t tourists and others visiting Mysore, bo 
a.s to eiiabh' them to arrange their lour.s with 
the greatest amount of comfort and economy 
to thcin.selves. The Guuh.' sliould itself be 
printed on a goo«l (jnalit y of paper anr) contain 
many illihstrations of places of iritej‘e,st on the 
Railway system, as well as a iisefid ma.p very 
m'atiy printt^d in colour. These copies may 
also be utilized profitably by plac-inf/ them in 
the Tourist trains of other Railways during 
the season for the tourist .s to see. 

3. To exhibit ciiumatograph films illustrat- 
ing the p]H.(‘e.s of inUuc-.st on tlu' Railway in 
America, England, Girmanv, Fnnice, Japan 
and India. As tbis is a co.stly (mterprise, how 
far the Mysore Railwa}'/ e-n undertnki' tl.is is a 
matter for it lo settle. The G. J. P.. the B. B. 
k C. 1. and .sev(U'al other Hailway.s arcj exhibit- 
ing their films iu foreign eniintri(‘.s. 

Train Arrangements and Rolling »Stock. 
ff a .seheirie of forming a Rureaii were properly 
worked out by the Mysore Railway there, 
would ])rohably be airincrea.se in the tounsi 
traffic, hut it is iinpos.sihle to .‘-ay whether the 
inerease, is likely to be sufficient to justify the 
building of special Rolling .stock and refre.sh- 
mont cars. 

The accommodation to be provided for tour- 
i.st.s .should iiatui’ally vary according to the 
size of t he party. Small parties npto four in 
numbi'r ran be ac(;ommodated in a .saloon and 
parties of from 4 to 8 in a eoinhined .sleeping 
and restaurant car. 

TJuise carriage.s should prcd'erably be self- 
contained with their own cooking arrangements 
which is very neces.sary in a country like ours 
with, it.s long distances and infrequent opportu- 
nities for obtaining English food. But this 
feature does not appear to be essential in the 
case of the Mysore Railway as the distances 
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are small and the Refreshment rooms are also 
not far from one* another. In any ease, a 
refreshment car witli an ample supply of jrood 
food becomes necessary. 

Larger parties upto 25 or 30 ma}' he safely 
aecommoiialed in ordinary bogie caniagts 
witliout ditiiiig car aceominodation init foi 
these a refreslmieut car slioulr* be attached. 

All tlie abovo-menyoiied parties can lrav('l 
by ordinary trains tlie vcdiicles in wincli they 
are travelling can be deta^dus^ from ami attach- 
ed to trains ac.c.ording to an arranged pro 
gramme. 

For larger parties still, J3(>an;l above, paying 
first class fares s]>ccial trains may proiitably 
be run. A special train should consist of 
bogie lirst. <^lass stock and dining (‘ar ac^iommo' 
daticyi, accordii.g lo tht* minibcr of tourists 
on the try ill. tin^ first class carriag(‘S lieing 
specially fitted up for iourist trafh<j. 

Each compariineut .should be fitied with 
electric, lights and fans and provided with arm 
chairs, reed i-liairs anil cai'afcb. Flower vases 
prefcralhy ol brass may be put. into t im carriagi s 
to enhance tlieir beauty. 

If means <'an be found coinjUinmeiits mey 
be iii\dfl('d iido two for 1 v.o marvjed couples. 

Vfiotlier very iinnorlant faeility whicit muvst 
not be o\erl )oked is tin* pruvisiim of a Bath. 
Dirl on the journeys uiul the itvbiitt}' t(» have 
ballis Will never eniiven li\(^ spirds of the 
]»]*’e,s'ne.-se<‘k( r<-. The Jbdlway ndphi emsider 
it muieees.sciy lo jmt a Bath iido each first 
class conipai I iuei.1 owing ou the fact that 
ordinary pas.sen<»er8 wl'o travel in tlifse cairi- 
ages Hr(‘ of suidi dillorent rae.es a-m! l.ahits tbet 
it would be more sai\i^r 4 ,rv not to have a Batii 
upart from the ij nest ion flir.t supjdies of hot 
water are not a\ailable. attdl hours of the il'iv. 

If the Mysore Railway is going to interest 
iti-7df in tourist traffic, it ndght be worth wdiiie 
fot it to design a special B(>gi(' carriage to be 
a sort, ol kitchen-dobhi-and bathing car. 
Two or three Baths rniglu be put u]i, each 
Bath in a small separate com|jartnH*nt and a 
small barber’s siioji could be airanged and a 
dobhi taken on tiie train. These little con- 
veniences would greatly add to the c.omfort 
of the tourists. These w'Oiild eiialde the men 
to have baths, \.o get their clothes washed and 
to have the services of a barber. 

A lavatory sliould not he forgotten to be 
attached. 

fecial arrangements for filling whaler tanks 
in vehicles should made at stations eft route. 


Oatbkijsio Arrakgements. 

Special catering arrangements should b^ 
nuuie at fixed rales yier dum, To make caterii g 
elhcicnt and satisfailory, constant supfTvision 
IS necessary. 

Inspection. 

Lastly, some rcspon.sible i fficei id t lie Kailw’ay 
mast make it a sjieeiui iioint of travelling with 
some of t lu'M' tourists and nI.ouM not only 
inspect but also submit c- »’e})ori on 1 i;e arranee- 
nunts made topetlier with, any t\maiks; oi 
recommendations he imiy wisli to cllir: — 

(a) a.s regaro's ilie ueni rai cmnforts of the 
c. rriages thcir.sci\i s ; 

(h) as re^^irc’s tlie arrangcnienis made for 
mials for I he tmirisLs. 

(r) any remarks afiei' speaking lo tlie tourists 
tliemselN cs : 

(d) any comparison wliich he may wisli to 
make as regards Mysore trains and these of 
the M. & B. M. ami other Railways. 

III! si’ould also sec that the trains wcik up 
to the advertised timings and everything 
woiks up to the programme 

PrOSPF.CTvS of SUCCESwS. 

In conclusion, ii must be said i hat the tourist 
traffic oiiglit io jiay juovided the service is 
good and certain. It is also very difiiiult to 
say anything cd'oiit the piospiu.is of tliis uaific 
\* 'iicii ilepend entirely on t he amoum of sUi ci rb- 
ful ]>ro})agaii<la uneM (i'd.:t n i?, India as well as 
ouhside by the vaiioiis 'hravf 1 Ageniies. TiiO 
Tiavel Agencifs, Midi as Missis. Tliomas 
Look & Bon, The Aimuican FvXpnss Co., 
and Raymond Wnilcomb & (lo., iiisy be 
requested to canvas traffic on behalf of t],c 
Mysore Railwjiy. But it will be in tlie interi'-st 
ol every Railway in India if a Central Bureau 
is t‘stablished niulm* t]:o direition of the Rail- 
way Board. In order to* get into touch with 
ilie individual tourists in foreign (ountrics, it 
will be proper if the Covernment of India, ■/ c., 
the Railway Board undertake.^ this respohsi- 
biliiy of having jirojier agents in various 
countries from wliich totirisis now come, the 
function of tliose agenAs hidng limited to thi^ 
di.stribution of literature and ud iug as Publicity 
Agents. Tlic agimts fr«m informal ion RU]*piicd 
to them cifn very easily place indiviuiia! 
tourists in direct commiimcntion with^th^ 
Railway's serving tlie parts of Imtia they wdsii 
to visit. If sucii a sclieme is properly worked 
out, there would probably" be an increase in 
the tourist traffic in India, 
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The imperative necessity of reorganizing 
the industry and trade of the scattered cottage 
industries has now been universally realized 
as one of the prime factors in th<^ economic 
rebuilding of India. To tiiis Congress it would 
also be superfluous for me to say anything a.s 
regards the importance of this Avork from the 
co-operative point of view, as next to agricul- 
ture, weaving is tiie most important and 
extensive industry of the primary society 
members. The suc<’cs.s of the modern factory 
industries is mainly due to ellic-iencies and 
economics possible to mass production and the 
facilities and profits of distribution secured by 
the standardization of their goods. The men 
employed in c.ottage industries, especially the 
weaving class, buy their raw materials in- 
dividually from their Baniyas or Mahajans, 
and sell their finished goods to tliese same local 
monopolists or in the local hats. The dis- 
advantages of such an organization are obvious 
and the appalling poverty, disintegration and 
economic helplessness of our artisans is the 
obvious result. lm])eUed by a desire to help 
these cottage workers, especially the weavers, 
the Co-operative Departments in the different 
provinces of India start credit societie.s and 
weavers’ stores ; but their attem])is do not 
seem to have been crowned with siKu'.ess any- 
where. Our own ex])erience of the two big 
co-operative storeys in this province has been 
disappointing. The reasons for their failure 
are many and are noted in the Government 
resolution of 16th February, 1926, — on the 
working of co-o]j(jrativc stores. In laying 
down certain instructions Govornmenl, how- 
ever, do not forbid further experiments being 
made ; but, on the other liand, they suggest 
that, if such experiments are made they should 
be initiated very cautiously and only in places 
where the closest RU])ervisioTi from the de})art- 
ment is possible. Irtstead of giving up as 
hc'peless our eifort.s to orgajiize the industry 
on co-operative lines we ought to persist in 
,continuing our experime'hts till we evolve a 
successful organization for the development 
of our cottage industries. After all no circum- 
stances can be conceived as more favourable 

* The above Paper was read before the Bihar and 
Orissa Co-operative Congress held at Ranchi 
April, 1926. 


to the growth of infant Cottage industries than 
under tin‘. tegis of and encouragement from the 
co-operative movement. 

Let us now examine thr causes for the failure 
of the weavers’ stores, not only in our own 
province but also in otlier parts of India. The 
Weavcis’ Co-operative Stores, as co-operative 
credit societies, may be said to have relieved 
the weavers of their personal indebtedness to 
some extent, but the}' do not seem to have 
rendered any ve.ry material financial help to 
the industry or to have improved the economic 
condition of the weaving profession. 'The 
weavers, dfcply indebted to t he Mahajans and 
witi) a liost of other liabilities, cannot be ex- 
pected to be able to use the small loans made 
i>y their societies for ))urposes of their trade 
or tlieir industry. Whi-re these loans were 
rua<le in tlie shape of raw' materials the result 
w^as e(iufilly uiLSUccessful. In many cases the 
raw material, being their property, was con- 
viu'Tcd into cash either to pay off their debts 
or to meet the expenses of marriages, etc. 
Tiie weavers who, owing to their ignorance, 
invariably look U])on their societies as alien 
institutions, try to benefit themselves as much 
as they possibly can at the sacrifice of the 
interests of tiie socifties. In the majority of 
cases lise weavers’ stores failed on account of 
inefficient organization and ojieration, and, in 
some cases, because of the sheer unscrupuloua 
management of the men in cdiarge. Kecklees 
finaiK'ing may also be said to be responsible 
for tiie failure of t hese linstitutions. A weavers* 
store should either be a maiiufaiduring insti- 
tution or a retailing sho]) ; but it cannot be 
both. In those weavers’ stores, distribution 
or sale of the produce is invariably neglected. 
We do not yet seem to realize that efficient 
distribution is no less important a factor of 
economic prosperity of weavers than organized 
prodiK^tion. In the first place, successful and 
rapid distribution or mark(3ting has in itself a 
remarkable effect upon the methods of pro- 
duction. For example, if marketing is econo- 
mical and well-carried out, a resulting higher 
profit is at once ensured by the steady incrcaae 
m the demand for that particular commodity. 
Again, the importance of the standardization 
of goods has not as yet been realized by m 
In short, 1 may say that tne most essential* 
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factors for the sncceseful working of a weavers* 
stores* are : (1) mass production, (2) standard- 
ization of goods, (3) well-organized distribut- 
ing agency, and (4) efficient supervision. 

In the absence of industrial stores, tlie 
various central co-operative banks in this 
province can «]o much in a.ssisting the local 
home and cottage indust ties without risking 
any of their working capital. Probably 1 may 
be able to make luvlerstand my views 
much better by giving you a concrete example 
of what has been done in this direction by the 
Rohika Cenlral Co-operative Bank at Madhu- 
bani. This bank, at the request of the Re- 
gistrar of Co-o])erative »Societit«, who, T may 
say, is taking ])crsonal interest in this experi- 
ment, has so far invested Rs. 5, 000 out of their 
Devclopnumt Fund formed out of profits 
earnsd. This money is quite secure, for it is 
amply envoi ed either in the form of raw 
materials or finished goods. The Department 
of Industries is r(3s])onsiblo for the economical 
and efficient [iroduction of standard hand- 
woven martin cloth and its sale through the 
weavers' societies. Yarn is purcliascd whole- 
sale from mills and it is distributed among some 
weaver members of the bank for conversion 
into cloth, for which weavers are paid wages 
at rates settled with them. The woven cloth is 
then finished to give tlie exact effect in smootle 
noss and (dose ness of texture of mill-made cloth 
and put on the rnarkc^t with the co-operative 
trade in.o,rk to distinguish it from similar other 
foreign or local mill goods in the market. The 
cloth is then supplied to tlie various co-ope- 
rative societies in the province at a standard 
rate which includes cost of packing freight, 
etc. This experiment .so far has been en- 
couragingly successful. It has been possible 
to sell the cloth at almq,st the same price as 
similar quality hazuar mill-made cloth. The 
great gain to the co-operative movement is 
that sonii-starved weavers now earn a steady 
income of 20 to 25 rupees a month, as has been 
proved by actual first-hand .statistics. 

The ultimate aim of siicli an organization 
will he the manufatdiire of clothing by tlie 
members of the stores, forming ])art of the 
central co-operative banks, for the use of the 
members of all the primary societies in their 
areas. As the middlemen's profit and even 
ultimately a major portion of the cost of 
transport are done away with in such an organ- 
ization, the actual consumers, in providing 
work to their brother artisans, can get their 
qjvn requirements of clothing at fair and 
reasonable rates.* This system of lo^al supply 
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and distribution is aiot new to our rural life ; 
for every village in old times had its oym 
weavers who supplied the needs of the village. 
For want of enterprise on the part\ of the 
weaver and failure to adopt the improvements 
effected in the looms and in tlie technique of 
weaving, he could not kec]) pace with the 
^hanging tastes of liis cnstoiners. As a r(^sult, 
heiter finished and finer hut fai* cheaiier goods 
from* the mills are gradually dis])laciug the 
coarse ^notia^vloth of the village jolaka. If 
this cottage industry of hand- weaving is to 
exist at all, not only t he De])artment of Indus- 
lri(is but also tlie Co-operativi^ Dopaiiment 
will have to come to the assistance of the 
hand-weaver, the former supplying necf.ssary 
technical assistance in manuiaiqiiving and the 
latter providing the neci^ssary financing and 
distributing agency. W^ith this happy combi- 
nation and co-o])eraiion it may be possible to 
do a great deal for the developimnit of our 
jireatest decaying cottage industry, of wliich 
W (3 speak so much both in the ])ress and on the 
platform. 

As 1 am w'riting this note in fullest consult- 
ation with the Development Officer and my 
other friends of the Co-operative Department, 
1 have made sure that it will be projier and 
heneficial for the co-o])erativ(', central banks to 
take up this great work of reviving and revital- 
izing the greatest non-agricult ural industry 
of India. The teclinical objection of invest- 
ment of bank capital in a biusimss ventuni 
can bo easily 'imd. by several hanks po(»ling 
together grants only from their Devidopnient 
or Common Good funds, and finamung onv 
common centre for the organization and 
finishing of the weavers’ juodiK'e of their 
adjacent areas. So that il all the fit) central 
hanks co-operate in establishing and running, 
say, 5 to 15 centres, like the one at Madhubani 
a great and enduring organization can be built 
up which wall again plaue the weavers on their 
legs and stop them from throw-ing u]> their 
hereditary profession and becoming coolies 
in mines or bullock-cart driver in big cities, as 
some of them are now doing. There can then 
he no question of engaging in a sjieculative 
venture for profits, tlte hanks wall be doing 
this purely for the bemfit both of tlieir ordi- 
nary members wlio.are consumers and tlie 
weaver members w^bo are the producers of. 
these goods If the aim of the co-opoTative 
movement is the enricbnuMit of life and better- 
ment of the industry of our artisans and agri- 
culturists, almost notlwng can secure it more 
peTOCftnentiy than the successful wwking of 
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this plan of reorganiising the clotli supply and 
productioti of our villages Ji-nd towns. 1 can 
assure you that if the deinaiui for liand-woveji 
cioth is tlius made to inor<‘asp so as to ensure 
regular and profit, al)U‘ work all the year round 
to the \veav(u*s, \vi‘ ran plTeet great savings from 
largo scale productioii aJid then wv* can su])ply 
this liaml'Woven (doth as cln^ap as luilhuiade 
(.jotli of prac tically the sanu^ (|imlily, or even 
miuh) ch«niper, d’ius 1 can (hnuonstrate both 
by figiin^s and ])y actual facts of past (experi- 
ence. 

The modern strong sentiment for <5ountry- 
made cloth (;an thus be beneficially utilized 
and exploited througli the very ])opular agency 
of co-operative institutions, while the Jiigli 
quality (jf (he cloth will be S(K*ure by t-hc closest 
Kiipiirvioion of th(5 work by tin.* many officers 
of th(i fndu'^trics idepartment wlio are now 
allotted to difTerent ar(*.as hu* the introduetdon 
of fly-shutth? looms and general reorganization 
of the weaving industry. True, we cannot 
possibly use hand-spun yarn for this sclunne 
of bulk production, Tiiat ill only be ])OKHible 
if and winm hand-spun yarn of sufficient tensile 
slrongib for our looms can ho jucxmred at 
economically reasonable rates and iu bulk 
quantities. Tnat is a consuniuiation which has 
admittedly not been reached ; and we u(*cJ 
not at all enter into the aiuidcunic ('.ontro versy 
of w/icther or not it can be achieved under 
modtu-n industrial and trade condiiions of the 
world market in pi(M*e-goods, from the ope- 
rations of which India cannot bo artificially 
prote<dod etonially, But if when sucli a thing 
is possible we ( an at once ro])lac(‘ the mill yarn 
witli tlic iiHud-spun yarn. For a long time at 
least, iiO’A'evcr, tlic available stocks of hand- 
spun yarn will not be enongli livnin to supply 
all the Kliaddar Blniiidars. Most of it also 
m still of too low a tensile stTonglh for modern 
looms. M(iantim<' we cannot idhnv tin* axIioIo 
weaving indu.sfrv lo languish and die. This 
scheme ecmiK/l:. linneforo, be in any sense 
isbo(.ed as aniagonistii. to the organiZ'-T*- o1 


the khaddar industry of cloth from hand-spun 
yarn ; in fact, it may be considered to be its 
logical and ultimate solution. Co-operative 
workers will, tlierefore, be doing yeoman 
service to India if they help to reorganize and 
popularize the industry of hand-weaving and 
work up loc;d propaganda in ifs favour in 
tJieir respective areas. 

The Depart ment of IncliLstries can also give 
adequate grants as well, as the all-imporlant 
assistance of their expert officers for this work. 
The last Director of Industries, Mr. Collins, 
h.ad already directed me to take iij) this matter 
officially and juomised fnlkst syini)athy from 
CTOvennneni. But that by itself cannot solve 
the problem *. becaiLse at least in its initial 
stages this revived and reorganized inciustry 
will require a certain amount of s])e(ual facilities 
and economies to enable it to successfully hold 
its own agairi.'^t mill-woven cloth. Q'hese can 
hv. best .secur(*d by elimi mating and minimizing 
mkldlemcu’s profits and transport (ihargcs ; 
as can bo easily done if we also use co-operative 
bank.« and soci cities as (uir agencies of finance 
and distribution. And in order to secure their 
r^'gular, efficient and ac.tive eo-operation in 
this uiatler, it is impcuailive that they should 
inve.st some of their own profits in the scheme ; 
so that they may nalize a ])ei>onai inteixst 
and an irnnj(»(liaT(^ duty in the fruition of this 
scheme. Also a certain amount of propagaika 
will be nec(ssary to secure the fulh.st attemion 
and palronagc of llie buyd's and the rcin^ wed 
confidenc,e aiid activity of the prexiiuaTs : 
and it is now invariably admiitc'd both by 
Government and tln^ public, that- institutions 
like co-operative })anks, stores and sociflics 
arc the most facile and safe agencies for this 
pur])ose. The industry and its organization 
for distribution being localized ilurc will also 
be closer suy)eTvisiori by non-otfi<‘iaJ and (.ffieiai 
wotk(*rs. saving of fieigl t djarges and the 
pci'inarM j-l en<^uring of local interest and co- 
operation with (»ur endeavours to rcdjuijd the 
industrv and business of our wiavers. 


Ip the very luterest-ing ]>aper read by l>r. 
J. ^5ewtou Friend before the British Associatioji, 
wc ^notice a 1ribut(^- to the knowhMige of 
science possessed by tlio Druids. In the 
popular miirl they are chiefiy associated 
wilh Imnuin sacrifices, though in this respect 
they were not more cruel, but possibly more 
humane, than the priests of other countries 
in primitive times. At any rate, according to 
Dr. Friend, they were far from illiterate. 


Young men were sent from th.c Contiiumt to 
Brilain to study with tlic Druids, whoso 
knowl(Mlg(‘ w’as held in great esteem. They 
])ossesFcd a good knowledge of astronomy. A 
curious fact mentioned by Dr. Friend is that 
the misty atiruxsphere of British hills led them 
to invent the water-clock as a substitute for 
the sun-dial, the readings of which, though 
reliable in sunny climates, were frequently 
obscured by cloudy skies, r 
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Montreal^ September 2, 192(5.- Tlio geiiorui 
course of biisiiic.'^KS so far this year lias b(‘en 
very satisfactory in [)ractically all branches 
and giv('.s much assuranoi^ as to the substantial 
soun Incss of its fonigiations The tangible 
figures of trade and transportation as ihey 
have (*oinc in have' shown general gains over 
the previous year. Freight car l(>adiugs be- 
tween the first of January and the J4th of 
AugUv^t, latest «ava liable date, total 1 ,840,721 
against 1, 029^371 for the same ])eriori m 1925, 
iuorojiscs ov(ir last yeai* bedng in grain, <‘.oal, 
fore.st prodiuds. iiierchendise and miscellaneous 
freight. B«aiik Debits to individual aceoiinia, 
wliieh eonstitiue a good index to the volume 
of current business, ar(‘ running well above 
the totals of 1925, and for lije first six mouths 
of the year show a gain of more than J 5 per cent. 

The major inanufac luring industries liave 
been generally on a more setisfaetory level of 
operations. Tiie iron anrl steel industry is 
holding up mueli belter than last year, a.s the 
result of a renewal of railroad equipment buy- 
ing and tfie greater activities of tlic agricultural 
iniplemeiit and aatomobilc maniifacteTers. 
Tuc eot!«'/n lextil(‘ industry has beiui veil sus- 
tained with onhrs, although the volume of 
placing busin'‘t-s has been affec.ted by unsettled 
price condjlions. Tlv’ woollen and wor.-ted 
goods busmess lias b' en pa.-sing throrgh a 
trying ]ieri(‘d, but wool prices are now firmer 
in world markits and give .soine evidence of 
stability. The boot and shoe irulustry, whicli 
has bee?i liampcrerl by labour troubles and 
i!T(‘giilar }>rices, is reported to be working on 
a better basis^ ara) hide and ](‘ather markeds 
have recently become stronger. Automobile 
production, wddle now show'inc a seasomd 
decline, establisjied a new liigfi nu'crd for tbe 
first half of the year. 

The influence of the belter agrbulvural 
purchasing [lower whiidi has been felt through- 
out the industries has been augmented by il e 
heavy exjienditures that have been made in 
building and construction work, especially 
industrial and hydro-electric developments. 
Every j>art of tlie country, with the exception 
of some of tlu* Maritime sections, sliows a 
higher total of Imilding contracts rv.ardr.d for 
the first seven months of the year, t he aggregate 
value for the. Dominion being $228,408,300 
as^conipared with *$147,723,500 for the same 
period last year. A high level of production 


has been maintained in tin* pulp and papei 
industry, and the output of newsprint from 
^'anadian mills toi t|i<' first .'tvin mouths of 
the y^ar totalh'd 1.056,790 tons, a eain (jf moi>‘ 
than 22 per c-ent over the same period in 1925 

Ue ports of whoh'salc and retail i rrue. thunigh- 
out tile country are ahnost unihninly good. 
Employment is at Jiigh levels. 'Phe im reeseil 
VTilnme of prodiution and Imger rdurns from 
industry arc rcfl^'cicd in the investment mar- 
kets, Bank JhqH'sit.s e.nd the recoi'd of fdh* 
D‘siir.*in<A* »SaIes. Savings Deposits in the 
C'hiTtcrcd Banks at tl(-3nM) of June ^vrre 
S 1,328,000.000, ;mi increase of ,^9,319,800 in 
the first hrdf of the year, while the amount (J 
Life Insurance purehrsoil (luring the ^ame 
period aggv('gateil S228.81 7-0('0j an iuereasc 
of $21,721,000 or 10 p^r ( cut over the corre:.- 
poudirg mouths of 1925. 

TliC most imporlauT fatior in \]k Inisim.’s 
oullook at thiB tiling of t^'C yei.r is. of course, 
the agrunitura] situation. The giaiii nop.s 
iii t.he west made a good start, hut as the 
.'-’laumer advancer!, d(fieieut rainfall and higli 
temperetures inflicted Mune camaiu, in fcilain 
.M3ctions of 8askrdv‘lj(*v;an and Albmha. 
mh'-August re])ort of tln^ Dominion Bureau 
of 8taiisti(‘s plat'od the prolrble yiidd of 
wheat at 316, Ihft). 0(^0 fnisl cl^s, v;hi(’}i compart s 
With, last yeaihs final (siimate of 411,375,750 
bushels. Since that dale, howivir, luav} 
rajiis have beoji ex]>eri(Uiccd pvaotit^ally 
throughout the prairie jirovinc's. with I he 
nsult that yi(‘lds will he eoncid('ri) hly in exe(\ss 
of tlie August estimate. 

The winter and sjuing v\Leat cu>]) oi ihc 
Uniled State.*^ has been oificielly cstinnded at 
S29.2(d,()(i0 buslu-ls a^aiiM Ic -i peer’s crop of 
666,000.0(10 biislu'i.v FAstnminiig tfie d(/iiM>1 ic 
seed and feed requirennuits (d that, e.oumy at 
650,0(X) (X)0 bushels, ther\ n maiuy s proliuble 
surplu.s of 100 150,000.000 bududs. Euro- 
]>ean crop reports. luA’cvtu*, indicate tlal 
wheat ])rodn(‘tion oiftside of Hus.sia v’il^ 
be below last vtar emd tin* reduction 
probably will la* sufliedf ut lo off.si*! tlic iucr(\a.se 
in the UniK'd States. The Bu.ssian govern- 
ment .state.s that its grain eiof-w eiv fa tter#! an 
last year. Th<‘ availability of any <'X}iort 
surplus, ho>vcvcr. is a- nndter of as niucli un- 
certainty as in ])revi(nts years. The vsorld 
carry-over of wheat tliis year was very moderate 
and, 80 far as tbe northern henusphere is 
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concerned, there appearn to he no present 
reason, in the light of probable supplies, to 
expect ot, her tl/an reinunerative prices tor tW 
Canadian crop. 

Foreigxn Trade, 

Foreign trade for 1 lie fiscal year just closed 
has resiillcil in anol her large trade balance in 
favour of CVnada. Total cx])orts anioiinted to 
$1,328,537,000 compared with $1,081,301,000 
fertile previous year and, although our imports 
were gre^ator by $130,170,0v00 than in 1925, 
Canada’s favourable trade balanc.f» amounted 
to $101,134,000, whic-li represents the largest 
tavourahle trade halaiKKi pir capha of any 
e.oumry in the world. Tln^ Kunarkuble growth 
of our expfirt trade is due to the ph}sical expan- 
sion or volume of our jirodiK.tion as well as to 
the a])preciahle general irxu’ease in value, and 
the enlarged export of raw materials is ac.- 
(jompeniied by gnitifying inc.reases in siiip- 
ments of manufac-lurcd goods. The recovery 
of industry in Europe and the increasing 
purchasing power of other countri(^s have, of 
e^^uirwe, contributed largely to tiie growth of 
our agricultural exjiorts One of tlie most 
striking f<‘,aiurfs of CanadiMi export Iradt*, 
however, within riMeiit years, has been its 
increasing foreign ramifical ioir. Particularly 
noteworthy is the dcve]o])meiit of our trade 
with S'uitdi Annunea, which lias bi‘en stiiimlaled 
by tlu‘ activities of (hiiunlian Trade Commis- 
sioners and tin‘ coninnocial ])cneti'ation of that 
eontimuit by Canadian Hanki’.ig Inst itutions 
in reo<Mit years 

The following IS a <'ompaiat iv(; summary ol 
('anadian export trade vv it h southern countries 
in wdiitdi this bank is <*slabliHlu‘d, covering the 
j)as/« two fiscal years ; 

EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUOK 
Twelve wofith.H anded March ai«<. 



1925 

1920 

British (tumn a 

2,422,524 

2,2v56,556 

British Uondura.^ 

427,838 

504.41 1 

B. W. 1 . " ■ Barbadoes 

l,73vS,442 

1,592.570 

Jamaica 

3,252,783 

3,976,210 

Trinidad & Ttibat^o 

3,552,510 

3,875.132 

Other B.W.l. 

2,304,090 

3,851,248 

Argonlimv 

10,322,373 

12,639.706 

Brazil 

3,417,249 

4,832,391 

Columbia * 

209,078 

683,700 

Cfosta Rica 

153,627 

213,445 

Cuba . . 

7,142,400 

8,524,713 

French West Indies 

145,334 

223,770 

Haiti 

489,590 

008,117 

Peru 

928,790 

1.226,355 

Porto Rico 

08.3,915 

806,088 

San Domingo . . 

362,849 

350,250 

Uruguay 

8.39,206 

1.910,269 

VenesEucla 

1,066,253 

1,483,333 


Totfkl .. 


The Economic Situation of France. 

The course of French exchange during the 
past months has been followed everywhere 
with tlie closest attention and much anxiety. 
The failure of the plan for stabilizing tie 
currem^y of Belgium exerted a depressing 
iniluenoe abroad, and a breakdown in the 
Fnuicli financial and monetary system would 
have a most unwclcoiue^effect on the economic 
*<itiiation in general. 

The financial history ot Fraiu'c since the war, 
should it ever be written in its ♦^ntindy, would 
be a tale of many crises. Eight finance minis- 
ters have come and ,goae since tdie beginning 
of 1925, and tludr Miccessivc failure to obtain 
parliamentary snjiport has ])r<ivcnted the adop- 
tion and maintenance of any rfieetive finarjcial 
prdicy. In ns ahsen<*e, tlie ('urri'ney sitn^t-ion 
has gone iiom liad lo •v\orrc. In the terms of 
the drdlar. Iran<* cjiio-ations have fallen from 
over five cents a year ago to less tiiaii two 
cents in July last, from which tln-M' lias been 
some recovery, ft is ('Xci'cdinojy d.iffie.iilt to 
unravel the tangled strdistics c»f French 
finances in order to tTa<*e the development of 
the insidious process of inflation whicli has 
ac(;omplished so di.sastrous a dejircciation of 
capital values with its hlinti and irrational re- 
distriliution of wealth and its yet unended 
chain of injustice Uiid suffering. It lias its 
roots in the exj>ansion of the fiduciary circu- 
lation, thiough t he nu'dium of loauis or advances 
wliich the Fituic.li (lovernmeaf has obtained 
from tlie Bank (d France for the pin pose of 
meeting the ever maturme shoit term floating 
d<‘bt and iJic continuous biidgetaiy <!v^fi{dts. 
The failure of money markets to absorb by 
way of renewal the short ^ erm obligations is due 
to *'the flight from tiie fraiu.” into commodities 
an I foreign cuneiKhi's. which has done so mucli 
to accelerate ids d(*preciation. This exjiort of 
(‘apital is tiie result of fear ol excessive taxation 
on the part of tlie French ])eopl(^ and investors, 
coupled w’ith the loss of confidem-e in the 
stability of Frmieli currency. 

At the close of 1913, tlie National Debt of 
France was estimated at 32,594 million francs. 
It was an internal debt and the <‘o untry was 
free from foreign obligations. It may be 
recalled that the Freiudi [irc-war debt was one 
of the largest per capita in tlie world and in 
1913 approximated the then annual national 
income. 

The economic burden siustained by France 
during the war was enormous. Her domestic 
debt was nearly 9,uadrupled,and a foreign debt 
waft iacurred nearly equal in amount to tba 
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total debt of 191<b Practically hoj* whole inak* 
population was mobilized from the lirsi. Her 
territory coutinuously occupied by the oneiii\ 
included the most industrializ('d and reveiuK- 
producing disti'icts, and most of her iiiV(‘si- 
ments abroad in liiLssia, Austria and Gormajiy 
of some forty billioiivS of francs have been lost.. 
The losses of the devastated regions were 
officially estimated in 1921 at J40 billit)n francs. 
The Treaty of Versailles provided for the j>ay- 
ment of damages. The maximmu amount 
claimed was scaled down from time to time by 
the Re]>aration Commission to me(*t tlie revised 
estimates of Germany*.^ ca])a<jily to jiay, but 
reparations brought praidically no tribute to 
the h’rciKdi budget. Tiie. military oc.cu])ation 
of the Ruhr by France to e,nfor<'e them proved 
a feiilure. From 1919 to 1923, the liope of 
obtaining reparations from Germany l(‘d to 
methods <jf biidgidary a.cc.ounting tha.t served 
t.o conceal the I'caJ condition of French public 
financ(‘. The liroad summary of the li nance 
of those five ycuus was tliat owing to the fadurt‘ 
of Gonna.ny to meet tin* expenses of ri'slor- 
atiem, Frane.e had to (jontimie liorrowing, with 
the result, taking her reveniu' against her tc»lal 
expendit-uie, tliat another 150 billions were, 
added to th(‘ |)iiblic debt. 

It is in the c.onlinuous budget- deficits that 
W(‘. find tin*’ fundamental c.aus(‘ of the de.eline 
in the internal value of the franc. Wlnm the 
French moinyy ma.rk(',t was unwdliiig or unable 
to absorb long-term issues, thc' goviTummit , 
under ])ressnre, resorte.d it) mne.h less desirabh’ 
means of raising money. The issue of Treasury 
Bills and National Defence Bills increased from 
23 billions in 1918 to over 01 billions at the 
close of 1923. Tln^o bills which constitute, 
the largest elennmt in tlio tloating debt, mature 
and arc re-issued at intervals of t-hrini months 
to a year. When maturities of longer jssu(*s 
have been heavily c.gik'-c lit rated, re]>eated 
crises have arisen at the Bank of Frane.e and 
under pressure of the fiscal necessities of the 
State, the government obtained further ad- 
vances. Broadly speaking, tliese took thc 
form of an increase in the Bank’s note circu- 
lation, which rose from 10,042 million francs 
in December 1914 to the prodigious total of 
49,993 million francs at tlic end of 1925. 

The causes of these Treasury deficits have 
been, of course, the continued inability suffici- 
ently to increase the revenues and to decrease 
expenditures. The basic, difficulties have been 
thc enormous burden of war de))t, tlie absence 
of reparations t# cover the cost of restoration 
of thc deryaatated areas and the problem of 
I 


securing a real equilibrium betvvcieii rc'ceipls 
and expenditures, owing to Ihc fa<*t that the 
depreciation of the franc was, accompanied l)y 
a growing gap btdweeii work! prices and rear 
(gold) prices in France, whi<4i wi^lciusl from 
3 per cent in 1922 1o 20 per cent in llt25. Tli(‘ 
French system ol taxation is traditionally 
faulty in its distil but ion and incidence, but tlie 
('tm^dsleni inen-ase in tax revenue in r(‘cent 
y(*ars seems to afford soim* ^noof iha.t tJa^ defects 
are being slowly reniediial. The h^^‘^viest. 
taxation of all, ot course'., lias been tin* eonfis- 
(‘atory taxarion of inflation, and with tlie pro- 
gressive depreciation not only of iiieonu's but 
also of ca|)na], it is not- surprising that thc 
alnlity of flic govin-rimmit to hnance itsedf has 
be(onu) impaireil. 

The de])reeiati()n of the (ram-, with its in- 
<‘Vitable consi'queiic.e.s of higher costs and prices, 
lias b(;en res|>onsjbh' for t he increasing cost of 
adminisirat ion wlncli, inc-luding military estab- 
lishment, acc-ouiits in tin' Bndg(*t ol 1920 lor 
over 40 pel* (enl- of llui total exp('n(litur(‘, I’lie 
service of the internal d(d)t alom* absoibs 
51 pin* e-mit of the balance. The burden of 
this debt ean f)e a])[)reeialed from the fact that 
in De.ivctnber 1925, tJio total intmiia] deht- 
;unonnt(‘d to 280 billion pa])er francs, of wdiicli 
130 Ihllions is made nj) of floating a-tu) short- 
term debt.. In addition, tln-ri' is the <*xt(‘riial 
d('ht, imdiiding the jiolit-ieal debt of 30 billion 
gold frarus ow'ed hy France to Gn^at Britain 
a.ml the United States and th(' c.ominerciuJ 
d(*bt of 5 billion gold, fiaincs. the fornH‘r of 
which will be eonsideralily reduced wn’tli tJie 
consummatifm of the [)ejnting settienKuits with 
Gn'at Britain and the United 8tat(‘s. The 
gold value of tlie foieign d(‘bt- has not. been 
alTeeted by the d(*cljne of tin' pa]>or franc, biit 
tlie course of events has Jc'ssem^d by reducing 
thc gold value of tin' fram;, the mil burden of 
tlie int(‘rnal debt. Taking tlie pap(‘r franc 
at par, tlie total public def)t of P>am‘e excra'ds 
the total national wi-alth. whic.h was 4'stimatod 
at about 300 billion goltl fraiKts liefore tlie war, 
ami with tlu' addition of Alsace-Lorraine is 
probably as gn*u.t to->day despitfi war losses. 
In Jill sympathy w-iUi tlie ])light of tin* security 
holders of France, it must be said that a retflrn 
to the pre-w’ar ])iydty is not economically 
possible. * There can be no afle({uate readjust 
merit of l-hesamdficesand injiisl ices that alrt^ady 
have Howled from su(di a prog re,*- si w. (leprc'ci- 
ation of thc currency. With the (lc(4iri(» in the 
paper franc to three ^'-ents, however, tJn^ gold 
v^alue of the internal debt lias been reducer] to 
about forty-four billion gold francs, and that 

9 
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figure in addition to the reduced foreign debt 
does not constitute an unbearable burden in 
relation to national wealth, whicih, consisting 
as it does of lands, buildings, railways and 
industrial equipment, has been unaffected by 
ino n et ar y d e pre( * ia t i o n. 

The financial problems of Frane.e are half 
tecdmical and half ]>ojiti<tal. Owing to their 
magnitude and (complexity, howov(‘r, there 
is some danger, perhaps, of und<cr-esf imating 
the efforts tluat liave been ma<le and the 
results so far a(chieved. Th(^ devastaUcd terri- 
t(jries wdth t Ikut industrial e(|iii])iiieut have 
been rtistonitl. f>isillusion(‘d of the prospect 
of immediate reparations, Frane.e^ has made 
serious efforts to halancce luu* budgc^t in 1924 
and J925. Ex|Xindilur(is have }»een reduced 
and revenues augUKcuted. The budget of 
1926 was tec.hTUcally in balance, wit h a small 
surplus, but it is probable that Hue fusivy rise 
of 1()| p?r cerjt in prii'.es during the thna* months 
ended Jim(‘ (Sle-tistlque (bmeriUe -lnd(‘.x of 
Whoh^sah' Prices) will somewhat ups('t previous 
c.alculatioiis. 

The balaruH'. of iut(*niaiional paymenis, 
whicdi from 1914 to 1920 was unfavourable 1o 
an extraoid inary degreic, lias since then beccome 
less unfavourable until the recent flight of 
(japifal. 'rii(‘. d<'velo])merit of eX])ort trade, 
due })artly to tlu' advajitage given to Frericli 
goods in foTc^ign markets by tine adverse e.x- 
ebange., is in large measure attvd)utabl<‘ to tb''‘ 
r(cturn to ])roduc-tivity of tluc gieat iiul list rial 
(Centres devastated during the war, and the 
recovery of Alsaci^- Lorraine. A praisewortliy 
effojt lias been made by France to meet lier 
foreign obligations. The c.a]iital value of the 
foreign debt wnis reduced during tlie year 1925 
by 1.011 million gold francs, which, dtulved 
from taxation, was e((uivalent. to about 4,000 
million in pa})er francs. Furthermore, pro- 
gress lias been made towards a more or less 
satisfactory settlement of the reparation and 
intor-allie(i debt probhmi. All these are stages 
on the road of finanelal improvement. 

There remains, however, the crux of tiio whole 
financial situation in Fraiuie.— llie instability 
ofthe currency. Without stabilization, neither 
a budgetary equilibrium nor a Treasury balance 
;8 likely to be aediieved and inversely, without 
a balanced bndg(‘,t and mea.^ures to take c^are 
of the' floating debt., cuirrcncy stabilization is 
almost impossible. Tiie problems are complex 
and inter-related and vdll require a supreme 
financial effort for their solution. Unfortu- 
nately, this cannot bo accomplished at once, 


and in the meantime economic and psycholo- 
gical forces w'orking in favour of further infla- 
tion are strong. 

The Committee of Experts officially appoint- 
ed to make a general survey of the monetary 
situation has just issued its report. While 
they are in favour of an early return to the gold 
standard, they recognize the necessity of first 
securing a jiermanentlv l)o.lanci.Hi budget. 
To this end, the C’ommittee makes various 
recommendations for increasing revenues and 
the reorganization of expenditures. Tlie basis 
of taxation is to be revised in favour of indirect 
as against direct tax,es, on tlie grounds that 
tliey are immediately rcummerative and that 
the yield automati(‘alIy rises witii rising prices. 
State railway t.arifis are to bo rais(‘d and the 
Tobae.co Mono})(dv is to 1h* organized as*^ an 
autonomous commercial entcr])rise. The ipi- 
mediate (liffieulties of the Treasury in connec- 
tion wn h the enormous mass of maturing short 
term and floating debt ar(‘ U> b(‘ met by the 
(•real ion of a special organization --‘'(^aisse de 
Gestion" ■ to wliieh will be paid a fixed sum 
by Ihe Luclgit. suflicieid. lo cover interest and 
to form a small sinking fun<l ; and lo it also 
will b(‘ alloi'-ated a iiorlion of the ])rop()sed for- 
eign stabilization loan and the assigrmmit of 
the rcveiUK’ of the Tobaei'O ofihu; for temporary 
iuhances, against demands for re-imburs<'ment . 
TJiese mea.siir(‘s. which ai(‘ ('xpeeded to restore 
t fie confide of the ])u))]ic and to encourage 
the reliirn of Freiiedi ca]»ital from abroad, lead 
up to the stabilizatiou of the franc and control 
of cx(‘.hange. For this purpose, a stabilization 
loan or large foreign credits ar(5 regarded by 
the experts as necessary and tli<‘sc require as 
an essential ])relim inary fihe ratification of the* 
debt agreements with the United States and 
England. The specific rate at winch the franc 
should be tied to gold is regarded a.s jiroblem- 
atieal. Witii the flight of eajiital and specu- 
lative sale.s of francs, exchange has been drawn 
below the figure appropriate to the trading 
position. To stabilize at present levels, around 
thr<j{‘ cents, internal prices w^hich are now 
considerably below tlie level of other countries 
reckoned in foreign currencu.‘s at the present 
rate of exchange, will have a tendency to move 
towards parity with prices abroad, and there 
\vill be the danger of further inflation. On 
th<» other hand, it is undesirable, owing to the 
weight of the ])ublic debt and the trials of 
deflation, to veetoro the; franc to a figure which 
would make internal prices above the world 
level and risk the failure to maintain it as ifl 
the case of Belgium. The Committee indicate 
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the lines along which stabili7.atK)n shouhl 
proceed: (1) th«\ pre-stabilization stage, fix- 
ing the limit of State advances by the Bank of 
France, modification (>£ the fixed niaximinn 
note circulation in order to permit the Bank to 
strengthen by puroliascs its sto(‘k of foreign 
currencies and gold ; (2) the ])criod of realized 
stability of the excliar'g<‘, due to the jiolicv of 
the Bank ; and (3) tlie ostablishmcnit of a new 
legal rate of (‘Xcliangjj. The (kiininittee foies(*e 
that tluo'e nnqnc^tionabl} will be serious econo- 
mic t',onse(|iieiices as a result of stabilization oi 
devaluation, involving reduced exports and a 
restiuded home market. Many manufactiinn-s 
aid iradcrs l ave, uo donjit, tieen iiiuiotiscioiisly 
living on their ca[)i{:a] in tin* ])ast few yea ic, 
tlirough insulficient allowanec' for ])rogr(sM\e 
dejwis.ial ion ; and Frane-i* must exjieet to pass 
thr(*ug!i t.lu' (.risls with a certain nninher of 
failures and witli unenniloyment . In that and 


the reaction from tlie n^alizat ion by her tlirifty 
people of wliat has actually lia])[)ened to the 
]ui.st savings, sin* will netsl our helj) and sym- 
patiiy. The ddlLeulties (d t h<v t ransitjon pro- 
e.ess, liowevor, will be mitigated to some extent ' 
by the fact that stabilization around jnesent 
h’vels will enormously strengthen the reserve 
ratio of the Bank of Frain'o, wdiK-li holds in its 
vaults ovc.r 7d() million dollaxs in gold, the third 
largest gold r(“-erve in the w'oi’M ; and, fuiilier, 
that th(‘ Iarg<'r textile and nndalhirgiial indiis- 
tiit*s are pretty w(dl on a gold basis. Neit her 
t he (k)inmitt('(‘ of Ex pi rts nor any one cdse can 
]>nt hirward for l'Van(‘e a painh^'^s solution of 
lie.r monetary prolih ms, but the hojie that her 
(lifficultb's m:i.y \et bi' h ^-s acntr‘ than those 
experie^ceiT elsewlnn* may widl inspire a 
<h‘(.(‘rmin(‘d an<l harmonious eiTorl on tin* jiart 
ol her jieople to ri'stoiv their Thiblic Fiiuinces 
to a sound jiosii ion. 


Economics in the West. 

The Return to Gold. 


Scpte.tiil>ef ls<, 1920. -An earlier genciatioti 
of Britons, brouglit up on Feunimore Coopei, 
have HI the ])asi t<uided to T(‘gard (htnada as a 
land of wdu‘at liidds, forests, jirairii s, mountains, 
barren wastes and frozen lak(‘s and riveis. 
(Iradiudly hinvevm*, ditb lent/ ideas have be- 
come iiiipiaiued in tlu' minds paiticularly of 
business num. a,iid with succi'ssive stagi^ 

of develojMiU'Ut t iu' vast resources of t liis young 
c-ouiitry arti claiming incMu^sing attention and 
attrataing larger ami iargtr supjilies of capital 
for thoir cxjiloitatioii. Before the war the bulk 
of the financial fiacking for (Canadian jiuhlic 
and private; enleu’inise.^ w’as obtained from 
Great Britain. At jiresent, however, searcely 
any n(‘,w capital is bidng su])])licd from this 
country. Apart fioin t he Mirpius income wlihdi 
Canada now-^ n^-invests in lun* owm industri(‘s, 
the United States fiu-nisli a very large share ol 
tlie ncwmou(‘y (lowing into the rapidly devdlo])- 
ing industrial undertakings or being absorbed 
by government and municipal loans. Sinci* 
the war searcc'ly £20 millions of new money 
has been raisiul for Canada in this country, 
while the amount subsi-ribed in the United 
States in 1925 alone was mjarlv $150 millions. 
It is estimated that of the Canadian invest- 
ments held externally in 1913 Great Britain 
owned 77 per cent and the United States 17 
per cent. Ten years later the figures were put 
at 42 and 52 [)er cent respectively. 


The prepo mb ‘lance, of the United States is 
even more consjiicuous in lJit‘ case of (Vinadian 
industrial investments as ojquAseil to semirities 
g<*ner{illy, for in 1923 t in* capital of (’anadian 
manufacturing concerns was rcjiortcd to be 
I’cld as to 58 per emit jii (Canada, 3J jx r c('nt in 
lli(‘ United Sta.i(.s, and onj\ JO jar emit m 
Gu'ut Briiain. In this contivxlion it may b(* 
noted furl her that out of the lolai ol ('anadi«an 
bond issues in I9b1, t\v('lv(‘ jier cent was pla-ced 
lutdanada, twmity per<‘.<m1 intlu' United Stales, 
and 68 p(‘r cent in Great. Britain, wdienas in 
1925, the year of tlie embargo on overseas issues 
ill London, only om^ jMM* cent was ])laced in 
this country, while 42 per ctnil wuns taken u]> 
mihc Ujiited States ami 57 per (‘cnt in ('anada. 
Tins cJiange over inay'he attributed not only 
to gooprapf-i( a] and ( {'onomiit j)ropim|uil y 
but also to the greater afnaimulations of free 
<‘.apitu] in tfui United State.s and the definite 
caltivaticm of (Canadian demand for Funds 
available in the Am(*rican capital marked. 

Th(‘ phenomenal de-velopimnit of Canadkin 
indu,stri(*s may he exj)rrss(‘(l in eulogistic verbal 
descriptions, wdiie.li Sre usually inaeu-urate am[ 
freejuentl/ uninijiressive. liut the following 
indices of the growth of (-anadian ocenomic 
resources oV' r a comparatively short [»eriod 
are far more convincing arid quite as attract ive. 
It must be remembered licvvever in studying 
this table that figures (‘Xjiressed in dollars are 
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'subject to 1 he reservation that the price level the figure lor 1911 was 96, yrhile the imsiieS 
was, much higlier in the Imer years than in uumbers for 1923, 1924. and 19^ were 163, 166 
191 1- Taking the average lor 1913 as 100, and 160 respectively. 


, <• 

(000 omitted.) 
1911 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Bopulalion 

7,207 

9,083 

9,227 

9,364 

Value of field crop.s 

$ 384,614 

899,166 

995,236 

1,153,395 

Capital invested in industry 

$ 1.247,584 

3,380,322 

— 

Products of industry . . 

$ 1,165,976 

3,051,457 

— 


Mineral output 

$ 103,221 

214,079 

209,583 

228,440 

Freight on steam railways 

tons 79,884 

118,290 

106,429 

Bank deposits 

$ 980,434 

2,107,606 

2,130,622 

2.221,161 

,, clearings 

f .9,275,139 

17,332,632 

17,008,039 

16,761,512 

Imports for consumption (years to 
March 31) 

(1911-12) 

(1923-24) 

(1924-25) 

(1925-26) 

$ 522,405 

893,367 

796,933 

927,403 

Exports of domestic produce fyears 
to March 31) 

$ 290,224 

1,045,351 

1,069,067 

1,315,193 


O 


It will l>(‘ obvioPH from 1 liis (li.s|)]ay of j^rovvt li 
that ovojits in ('anada should be watohud ( losfdy 
by Jill iniprostod in world (‘f-onotnii; affairs. 
Consc(|iK*!itly the* return to a full ^oM staudard 
as fioin July 1 last is not a matt or to bo brushed 
asidt* as oi <‘oin|iarativoly small importance. 
Ever siiu'o tlie outbioak of tho war ^L>:oId exports 
hufl bt‘en prohibited and the notes issued by 
tho Dominion Governiiiont had boon ij\o.on 
vortible. The (Janadian dollar had been round 
about ])ar with f<old for two or tliree y(*ar.s, 
and for some time the (Jovorninont had followed 
a liberal |)olioy with regard to the ;:(rantin" of 
lio.ences for jufold exports, so that .^old had 
moved in fairly largo qiuuitilios ( Vf r 1 lu* bordior 
to and from tiio United Slates m adjustment 
of temjiorarv movements in th.e <‘Xe]iange 
beyond tini gold points. Since July 1, 192G, 
however, with tlie expiry of the ])ievious]y 
existing legislation on the subjeci, gold ha.s 
been alisolutely livu to move into or out of tiu^ 
country without l(*-t or fiindraneo. (/aiunla 
has joined its neighbour and its colleagiu's in 
the British Oomiiiouwealth of Nations on a 
full gold standard. 

Contrary to the feeling in Great Britain, 
wliere the return to gold was \vid(*ly criiicizefl 
as premature, the f^orres]K)nding step in Cjanada 
was held by many people to be unduly belated. 
This (pieation is now a niaiter of history, but 
it*’ is none the less interesting to consider the 
essentials to a sueco.ssful return to gold as the 
.monetary standard, and hovy far those necessary 
(jonditions wer(> present in Canada at tlie time 
the step was taken, 

Tho first requisite is that, assuming the 
continuance of the existing monetary^ unit, 
the coTumodity jiriee level should be on a par 


with that, (‘xisting in countricss aii’eady on th<^ 
gold standard. On this j>oint little need be 
.said, for tin* olfujial ind(*x number of whole- 
.^•ah* pru'.es lu (^inada av(‘rag(‘d l()().‘3 in 1925 
as (*ompar(*d wit.li 158.7 in l.he United States 
and J59.7 in Great Britain, tin* average for 
1915 being taken as lOB in each e.ase. The 
cost of living figure was indeed substantially 
lower tlian in either of the other two countries, 
ft may b<‘ assumed therefore, sinc.e no material 
rise in pri(*.e,s lias oitcurred this year, that, the 
volume of money in eirculation in Canada 
h(‘ars roughly the same relation to the volume 
of trade, allowing for dl (Terences in the roI(>vant 
ec.onomic, and social conditions, as in otlmr gold 
standard count.im s. 

Another e.ssimtial is the possession of a gold 
rc.serve which may be considered adequate 
to meet ;i.ll feasiMe dmnands for eX])ort in tlio 
cv^ent. of a rise in (’anadiun ])riees relative to 
tho world level. The banking and currency 
j)o.sitH>n thus (waits lor some i:»iquiry. TIhj 
figures for Ajiril 30 last show that on tliat date 
tlie total of notes of the Dominion Government 
in circulation, otlit'i* than those held by the 
bank.s, was $H3 millions, while the net oireu- 
latiou of notes of the eleven chartered banks 
amounted to $149 millions. Against this 
aggregate of $292 millioiis the Government 
held $87 millions of gold, wliile the banks had 
on deposit in the (central gold reserve $21 
millions and in their own vaults say a further 
$50 millions, rejiresenting in all a gold reserve 
of about 54 per cent. To make the figures for 
the banks more inclusive, the private deposits 
in Canada amounted on April 30 to $1,878 
millions, and against tliese, together with notes 
in circulation, the banks hold* a cash reserve of 
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about 12^ per cent. Consequently there was 
nothing in the cuurnnoy nnd banking situation 
to warrant any fear that Canada might not be 
in a position to maintain the gold standard. 

Another important consideration in this 
connection is that Canada has of late years 
"sprung into a leading position as a gold ])ro* 
du(.er. The output is increasing rapidly, 
having doubled siuc(^ 1920, whereas in the 
United States it is declining and in South 
Africa it is barely keeping up to the level of 
the jiast few yeais. In 1925 gold to the value 
of nearly £7| luillionw was niinod in Canada, 
an increase of £1 million over 1924 and of £2 
niillious over 192*]. Only^two <u)untries. South 
Afri('.a with £41 m.llions and the United States 
with £!() millions, were, ahead of Canada last 
year, and on jinsont tendencies it appears 
not wnlikely that Canada may reach set'.ond 
place within a comparatividy short period. 

A third (‘ssenl ial to t lie ma.intcnane.e of tlie 
gold standard is i hat the Covernmeut should 
be in the jiosition of balancing its budget, at 
least for current outgoings, or that its deli<’it, 
if any, should certainly not exceed a sum wliich 
can b(' covered out of the actual savings of th(‘ 
peoj)le. In Canada a bndg(‘t surplus is now 
the normal outconu’ of the Dominion Govern- 
ment-’s fiiuincial o[)eratious, while the provin- 
cial governments have shown marked iinjn'ovo- 
ment in 1/fiis res])ec,t during recent years and 
delicils have almost disappeared, despite the 
fact that expenditure is on a high level. The 
r(‘sult of the Dominion Government’s opera- 
tions during the financial year to Marcjh 31 
last was a surplus of nearly $34 millions and 
a reduction (>f $22 millions in the net public 
debt, which on Mar<'h 31 amounted to roughly 
$2,400 millions or about $250 pm- head. 

With these essentials, together with the fact 
of the return 4o gold, in mind, it is interesting 
to turn to a consideration of tlw* chai acter and 
distribution of Canada’s trade. Some im- 
pression of the growth of trade has already 
been given in tabular form, but a good indi- 
cator of the relative importance of diflerent 
iiKlustries is provided by population figures. 
According to the census of 1921, only one- 
quarter of the population of Canada lived in 
cities and towns of more than 25,000 inhabi- 
tants and less than one-half in towns, cities 
and incorporated villages of all sizes, so that 
the country may be described as predominantly 
rural. So far, however, a large part of the 
area is undeveloped. Figures compiled in 
connection with the 1921 census show that of 
tffe total land area only 10 per cent was occujiied 
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by lams, one-half of this small proportion 
consisting .of improved land. Even these 
figures show material ]>r()gros.s over earliej;^ 
years, for in 1901 the area cover'd by ogcu}>ied 
farms was only 4| per (^ent of tiie total, with 
less than one-half inqaovt.ii ; and K'n years 
later the proportion lia<l ris<‘n to nearly 8 ])er 
e(‘ut, 45 per cent of wliitdi was improved. 

Home idea of tlu‘ relative impurlance of 
ddleront bramdies of Canadian ee.onomit^ life 
may be gathered from the fact that iii 1923 
the value of field crops ])ro(luced in Canada 
was $899 millions and of manufae.turcd pro- 
ducts $3,051 millions. Mineral production, 
of wiiiclicoal and gold foi med tin' must valuable 
items, reached $214 millions, and it is interest- 
ing to note ill this connection that (Vs-nada pro- 
<luces 90 per c.ent of the worlds cobalt, 88 p<M‘ 
cent of the world’s asliostos, and 80 pen* cent 
of t.he world’s nickel. TIu‘ value of fisli Iande<l 
was $43 millions and the value of primary 
forest products $197 millions. As an (‘Xanqile 
of t he growth in im])ortan(u' of (^anadian manu- 
factures the )>henomenal development of the 
new.sprint industry may In* nuintioned. In 
1913 the production of newspiint in Canada 
was only 350,000 tons, while by 1925 t he. out- 
[)ut had grown to 1,500,000 tons, a figure as 
high as the comparatively stable output of the 
United States. The bulk of Canadian news- 
t>rint is exported to the latter (jountry. It 
rtmiaius true howtiver that for tlu' most ]>art 
(^inadian manufactures are for home con- 
sumption, for Recording to the external trade 
ligures 44 per cent of the domestic exports iji 
the calendfiT year 1925 consisted of agricultural 
and vegetable produ(;ts ajiart from chemicals, 
fibres and wood, and 15 ])er cent of animals 
and animal ])roducts. Wood, wood })roducts 
and paper (iom prised 21-4 f>er cc'iit and minerals 
and their prodmits 15 J per e.mit of the total, 
ft is probable, however, that manufactures will 
in the futunj comprise *i growing proportion 
of Canada’s products. Apait altogether from 
the natural developnieut of industry, the 
provinces of Quebec, and Ontario have recjeutly 
announced as ])artoJ their ])oliey their opjiosi- 
tion to the exjiort of hydro-electric power to 
the United States, iriiis action has already 
had the efFe(;t of inducing some United Stat(^ 
iirnis to transfer a pajt at h'ast of their manu- 
facturing activities to Canada, and it ajqiears 
likely that thi.s movement may eontinne to 
add to the Dominion’s productive capacity. 

The geographical distiibution of (Canada’s 
external commerce prc.^vides an interesting 
example of the theory of so-called triangular 
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trade. It is customary for C’anada’s exports 
to Groat Britain to bo substantially in excess 
of imynu'ts from this country. On the other 
hand, iui]>orts drom tlie Onitod States usually 
exceed (‘Xports therolo. The two phenomena 
are balanced by nonit lances froj}» Jiondon to 
New York tlnoii^h t.he ordinary channels of 
the l)ill tnarkot. 

'IMic value, of Oaiuida’s eKle.rna.l commerce 
was exceeded in tli(‘ year 1925 by tiiat oi only 
five otluiP (‘-ountries, wliile export trade, with 

population of only 9i millions, is now in 
exc.css of ihc bS99 exports from the United 
States, wliieli then had a p(i]nilation of 75 
millions. IMie yearly trad<‘ figures jiovv show 
a surplus of exports. Before the war this was 
not the c.ase, for (Canada was borrowinji: heavily 
and thus financing gi(;aler iin[)orts than her 
mendiandisc' (*X])orls alone would justify. 
Now, however, wit-ii greater donu'stic capital 
a(‘cninuhitions and heavy iutcu'est payments 
to make to ('Xt(*rnal hokhus of (^inadian se<'uri- 
ties, subst.antlal expoil surpluses have become 
the rule. For the past tour y<‘ars this has 
bfM'ii the case, and the visi))l(‘ })alane,e in favour 
of ('anada in tlu‘ year t(j March 31 last exceeded 
$4(M) millions, us com]>ared with about $280 
millions iji the lueceding twelve months. On 
a total external trade of $2,250 millions in the 
past fise.al year and $l,88f) millions in tlie 
prec,eding t welve montlis these figures represent 
an extraordinarily large surplus. 

Kor tw'o essentials to eontimie.d developmeiit 

r(‘sour<*.(*s (Simula is d(‘penddit very largely 
on <‘Xt(*rTia) su[)plies. Men and money must 
}K)th be furnished to a great extent ]>y <‘ountries 
with a surbiit, e.om parat ively si)eaking, of 
human })o\ver and cu.j»ital. (‘anada’s ]K)])U- 
latioii at tin* prc'sent time contains a large 
jiroportion of men in the prime of productiv^e 
life. A{HU)rding to tlie i92k census males 
outnumbered bunales to tlie (‘Xtent of 15 to 
42i, w'hilc* 42 p(‘r< (uU of t.lic males were between 
the ug(^s of 20 u,u<l 19. Furl lu'rmon*, Canada 
has immense power resources in the slui])e of 
wa((U' supplies suitable for the generation of 


Two German scie.n lists > Professor Dann- 
nieyer, from Eppendorlliglit lastituto, and 
Dr. (j| corgi, meteorologist at the Deutsche 
Seevvarte at Hamburg, returned to 0)pen- 
hagen recently from an expedition to Iceland, 
where* they inv(‘stii^[;attHl wind, light and 
weather conditions to a height of 13 miles, 
])articularly over Denmark Strait, with a view 
to (kscertaining the feasibility of a regular air 
route between Europe and America tna the 


electricity. Production costs are therefore 
materially lower than in coal-using countries, 
and already Uanada is far ahead even of the 
United States in tin* use of electric current. 
It follows that if develo])ment based on those 
human and ])liysica] resourc.es is to continue, 
t he su]>ply of virile manhood must be not only 
maintained but n'lnforced. The need in 
particular is for agricultural workers and 
domesticated women, ^.^et immigration is on 
•a substantially lowu‘r scale than before the 
war, as the following table shows : — 

Immigrant Arrivals in Ca'nada. 

( 000 » omitted.) 

From Umied From United From Other 


^’iscal 

Kmedum 

States 


ries 


year 

Number 

«/« ef 
T‘MaJ 

Number 

%of 

'I'otal 

Number 

% oi 

'J'otal 

Tota 

1912 

138 

39 

134 

38 

82 

23 

,554 

3912 

150 

37 

139 

35 

113 

28 

402 

1914 

142 

37 

107 

28 

3 25 

35 

385 

1921 

74 

50 

48 

32 

26 

18 

148 

1922 

29 

43 

29 

23 

22 

24 

90 

1922 

25 

48 

22 

30 

16 

22 

73 

1924 

73 

49 

23 

14 

55 

37 

149 

1925 

53 

48 

lO 

14 

42 

38 

111 

3926 

37 

28 

19 

20 

40 

42 

96 


It wdl be noticed that the ]H‘oportion of 
immigrants from the United Kingdom has 
been higher, even on tin* lower absolute figures, 
siiKte the war than btdbre. 

Ftoiu what.ev(^r angh* the ]K»sition in (Y.mida 
is regarded, the vision is oiu* of substantial 
and well-grounded prosperity. Tin* imnnmse 
developments in the utiIii5a.tion of t he rt'soiirces 
of tin* soil and tin* de])ths of tin* eait-ii, as well 
as the growth of industry, based largely on 
water [>ower. are s(‘en to be no niushrooin 
growths removable by the llie-k of a finger. 
The foundation iqipeaus to be sound and 
})rogress to luive be(*n achitived on the whole 
by (conservative* methods. Given money and 
the riglvt. type of men, there are present all 
the elenn‘nts <d‘ (‘ontinued su(‘cess and sustained 
growth in wealth and well-being, ])rovi<led the 
hopeful prospects aie not marred by sp(*eu- 
Jation founded on exaggerated ex})(*e.tations. 


Faroe Islands, Teeland. and possibly Green- 
land. They exjircss the view that the route 
is practicable, and tliat its possibilities arc 
got»d. The journey would probably occupy 
a day and a half to two days, starting from 
0o])<*nhagen or Hamburg and staying over- 
night at Reykjavik. They will resume their 
investigations next season with a larger ex- 
pedition. 



An Electrical Letter. 

Unnecessary Types of Lamp Bulbs. 


London, l6Y Octohcr, 1920. — Attention is 
drawn in The Electrical World to tlu' prevalent 
use of electric; lamps with bulbs of sfiecial 
design, which are (*xp(uisivo and often un- 
necessary. In doinestj^ lighting, for exainjile, 
there are few occasions when the standard 
form of bulb will not do all that is recpiired. 
It costs less tlian the exceptional ty])cs, is 
usually more eihcient, and is more durable. 
Although ‘\sphci‘icaJ bulbi‘ fixtures often form 
one of the. (.liief elements in exhibitions and 
disjilays, proliably only 9 per c-ent of tlie 
la.mj>s used for domestic lighting hav^e such 
bulbs* If all lain])s in lh(‘ home were ju’ojhtIv 
t‘(piip]K*d with shades or enclosing medic, 
st-andan] lam])s could be. used in juac.tically 
all sockets. 

Ill large interiors- ballrooms, hotel lobbies, 
(‘te. -uiishadi'.d lamps in t lu' smaller sizes may 
be jxuTuissible il t he bulbs an; obsfuired. in 
siuJi (;ases spluuaeal or tubular lamps may be 
justified foi* t he sake of appearance. Neverthe- 
less, tlieir us<; is often overdone, and in many 
cases standard types of lamjis might e(|ually 
well be used, in the same way tufmlar lamps 
are often used on chandelicus, when much 
better r(*sults would aeenu; IVoin the use of 
standani ty])<\s. From tlie standjioint of the 
laniji eomfiany the multiplication of types n 
a drawl)a.ek, as it. is well known that concen- 
tration on a few types is favourable to c.hea])- 
ness, elficiency and durability. As a. general 
prin(;if)le it may be urged that tlie tiiue for 
eX])osed lamjjs of any kind, even if bulbs are 
obscured, has gone by.» Much nion; satis- 
fa<;tory lightiAg c.onditions are obtained when 
lamps are (concealed by suitable shades, or 
glassware, of which there is now a great vaiiet y 
available. Assuming that lanijis are cov(*red 
in this way, tliere is naturally no object in 
departing from tlie standard type. Monotony 
in lighting is not desirable. Hut it is chiefly 
in the choice of shades, glassware and encircling 
media, that the o])])ortunity for variety occurs. 

Thk Need for Up-to-date Conditions in 
Music Halls. 

A theatre manager, in a (sontribution to 
The Daily Express, rmnarks that theatres 
throughout the c-ounlry seem to be flourishing. 
But the decay of tlie music hall is, he says, 
aj^parent everywhere. He attributes this 
partly to the fact that the provincial taste is 


higher than fornierly, end a iii(»i«‘ elubm’ate 
eiiterlaiimuuit is i‘xpei‘l(‘d. 

“Another point is that nio.st ol \ he.se tin at ns 
ar<‘ out of dale compjiTV'd with ilicir younger 
rivals. Until tlieatu' proprietors recognize* 
that hard pit and galhiy M'ats. Ifad aeousti(\s, 
and m<‘agr<‘. lighting are tilings <.1 a jiast gene- 
ration tlie ])ublic will continue to ignore tin in 
in favour of the more modern ijails. ’ 

One is glad to noti' the iniportaiuc attached 
to good lighting. Jn tin; recent discussion 
b(‘fore the ^11 urn mating Engme(*ring Society 
instances of many excellently lighted jirc.vinf ial 
halls were gi%ii. But nevertheless llieie is a 
gr<‘at deal of lee.wuy to he made up in tlij* 
lighting of many provim ial (‘iitertamim iits. 
'riu' eas(; of modi'rii transport is a failor to lu* 
leekoned with. People, in the ])iovineiK i-omc 
to London imu-h mole fit qiient Iv tiian in the 
]>ast, aiul, iiatnrany. a.rc (piitc a)iv(> to any 
deli<‘.icnci(‘S in local ])]iMes ot entei tainmeni ar> 
(ompared with those m tlie Mi^tiojxilis. 
Artifiojal LusiiTiNd OK Tennis Ooiuns. 

The a.rtifieial lighting ol indoor a.rcas for 
badminton a.n<l laAvii tennis si ill IViins one of 
tl){‘ most baffling of probhins, Wi* lUitKa* 
t hat a papi'f on tins suhjec.t is lieing T'(>a(l at 
the (Vinvention, of tlie Anurieaii Illuminating 
Kngiiieering Sof;iety and it was distuisM'd hefoie 
the Soci(‘ty in London a few years ago. Ex- 
periments on the lighting of hadnnnton (Oiirts 
a.r(‘ now being nuuh* af tlu^ Ah^xaiidia Palaci; 
and elsewlune, and at the Qiu oil’s (dub tin* 
illumination ol ('overtul lawn tennis courts 
has been cIo.s(*ly sliidiial. tliougdi we hc*li('V(‘ 
that the ju’ohhm is rega-nled as by no imans 
eompletel} solvtul. Onejifihe e-lncf difflmltiiis 
in lighting tin* laige area riMjiiind foi* (‘(/Xtri'd 
lawn tennis courts is tin* expen.M* , hut in the 
<'.ase of tlie smaller ar<*a needed for lu'.tbninton 
courts the diflimiltit'S in this resjiei'.t arc jc^s 
severe. As badminton js primaiily an indoor 
game the need for fjood artificial lighting is 
evident. • 

Kecent Developments in Pohtajile Lamps. 

There lu»^ recently luxui a marked di'velop- 
nient abroad in craftsmanship of lij^liting 
littings, esjiccially iliose of a small and portable 
nature for doniestu'. use. In a v<*C{‘n(. contri- 
bution to the t^udde^tschc EMtro-Anzeiyer 
Margarete ILannerman comments on the extra- 
ordinary variety of materials now employed, 
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and the constant striving after novel and 
artistic ejects. Suc-h media include alabaster, 
painted glass,, lustres and pearls, and many 
n<iw varieties of glass giving pleasing effects. 
Prc8S(»d' paper and coloured pa])er are also 
being put into service anrl Japan is reviving 
the use of pictur<i-silk for lighting fittings. 
Portable and basket lam}>s in grt^at variety 
are being introduced, but the table lamj) has 
been singled out for s])ociiil attention. Some 
of the?se utilize delicately moulded figures as the 
su})p(>rt. the luminous elenumt being incorpo* 
rated into llu*. d(\sign. Sometimes the lamp is 
combined witli some otlier object, siudi as a 
(doe.k, an hour-glass or u.n asli-iray. Yet 
anotluu’ devi(je. is tlie use of artificial silk flowers, 
illuminated from within. Amongst the more 
costly lamps may be mentioned tiiose of silver- 
work witli de)i(‘.atc silk shades. There* are 
signs of a return to the ])ractioe of the middle 
ages, when ornament was frecpiently lavished 
on a lamp so that it served as an artistic, cre- 
ation and a costly presemt. 

Advancks in the Lioutincj op Tea 8hofs. 

To the young generation the multitude of 
teji sli(»])s available? and eonstantly inereasing 
in London anel e^tlier large entie*s is a familiar 
feature. Hut the^re? are? many older people? 
who e;an reruemlieu' when tliere weu’c pra<?ti- 
oally none, and wlien t-lie lirsi luonee^ring shops 
opened l)y leading caterers were a e?nniplete 
nov(*.lty and a surjuisingly suce?essful one. 
Recent, ye'ars have? l)(?cn markeMii by a e?e)ntinu- 
e.)UH advanc.e in the* comfort and e?tfie.itoicy of 
such (?st.ablislmients. The lighting anel general 
style e>f dee?en’ation of shops of the le?ading 
catere?rs ba»s been very mLie?h iinjirove'd. One 
significant e.liange is the adoption of overliead 
enolerscfi tirtings of elillusi ng glassware*, some 
of a [)le?asing dee^oraUvo type?, whi<?h r(‘pre\sents 
a greav a{|v;ui(?e oveu’ tin' orginal r-hallow ojial 
shades a.nd barelarnps, both as re*ga?’ds amount 
of illumination and fret*dom fremi glare. A 
distinctive? style of exterior lighting, applied 
to all its l)rane?jH?s, is a most valuable adveu'tise?- 
ment for a multiple-shop (?e)ncern. The eelu- 
eiational value' of a Av'nolesak* c.hange of tliis 


The’? Hritisli P<»st Oflice aut heu-ities have 
entered into a (?e>n1,raet estimate j to jiroduco 
£230,000 annually, whereby advertisements 
relating to e6miuerc^, municipalities, hos- 
pitals and societies will be embodied in post- 
marks placed on all letters. Surely this is 


kind is also considc'rable,. as rival establish- 
ments are driven to “sit u}) and take notice"’. 

DfiMONStKATTONS AT TORONTO UNIVERSITY. 

At Toronto University, wdiore a general 
course on illuminating engineering has been 
given for some years, a new departure — the 
organization of a Lighting Demonstration 
Room— is now in haniL This is intended to 
servo bot.h as a laboratory for students and as 
an exhibit open to the general public, who, it 
is suggested, will appreciate this opportunity 
of examining the latest forms of lighting fittings 
without being in ayy way pressed to make 
purchases. Tyfiical methods of lighting, good 
and bad arrangements, and up-to-date lighting 
fittings for the home are to be on view, and 
exliibits will be exjdained witli the aid of tests 
with illumination- photometeis. Similarly tlie 
eff(?C/t of artificial daylight units will lx?* shown 
with the aid of th(‘ coloriimder. This new 
<lepartuie is receiving support from leading 
manufacturers. We understand tiiat a similar 
demonstration room has been in existence for 
some years at the Massacluisetts Institute of 
Techno I ( >gy , Bostt>n. 

Electric iNfiUUATOKS. 

In the EUvtriml World If. H. Dunn (ies(?ribes 
tlie. working of an electric incubator (*apabh? 
of hat<?hing 3, ()()(),()()() (?hi(?ks yearly. El(*(?tvi- 
city maintains lu at at. 103* , turns t hi? eggs over 
SIX times every 21 hours, and si arts illinnination 
of th<? entire jdant ])roniptly at six o’clock 
every evening. It also drojis tlic door to each 
<iompartinent at the end of the 21st day so that 
the hatched cliic'-ks may have light and air, 
and tlien turns on the hea't in the huge brooders, 
to which 560,000 chicks of each setting are 
traasfoiTed. 

U])on reae.hing the incubator the eggs arc 
passed, one at a time, before an (dectric testing 
lamp. Unfertile eggs are eliminated by this 
“egg X-ray” method and are sold to bakers 
and other large (?onsumers. This use of light 
to determine whether eggs arc fertile or not 
is yiarticularly interesting. 


a valuable hint for the Posts and Tolegrapli 
Department of India, who year after year 
stale that they are working at a loss. 
Additional revenue is what is required, and 
here is an unexplored source. ** 



Notes from London. 

The British Association Meeting. 


Lomlori, Ist September, 192G. — The lUi-otiiij; 
c>f tlio British Assooiiition Iwas t bis year attrarlod 
an iinpivcodented amount of attention, and 
has doubtless servi^d its piii*f)os(i (d stimulating 
puhli(‘. v<*(t()gnition of tli(‘ value of seh tK*.e. 
(Jiie of the ehi(d fei^tures tliis year was tin* 
delivery of th(* Presidential Address by Il.ll.it. 
The Prince of Wales on August Itli. 

SciENOE AND THE STATE. 

The Prince, in his address, traced th(' 
relations between scicuK^' an<l the State in this 
country. He recalled (he sei'.ond nneting of 
tlie Association, lield in Oxford in 18*52. At 
t hat, tiling s<*iene.i' did not ree.eive t,ln‘ general 
recognition it lias since won in fae.t, K('bl(‘, 
(expressing rfssentim'nt. of a sc'ction ol the 
University a.t the bestowal of honorary degreiss 
on (‘('rtain (uniiKMil sci<'ntists, referred dis 
jiaragingly to the "*hodg(‘"Yiodg(^ of philoMi- 
[ihcrs” thus l.'onoiired 1 Tiiis hodge-podge *’ 
ineludiMl some very distinguislied nannss— 
David Brewst(U\ Rob(u*t Brown, John Dalfon, 
and jMichael Faraday. Kaeh of th(\se num has 
left his mark on ( ho history of liis own s]K‘cial 
dejiartinent of scmoiku'. Bre\\sl(‘r’s nssea-ndies 
into ()]>1ie.s wi’It. ills gr(‘atest schentific aidiieve- 
nnml, Brown’s s(‘.rvie.(\s to fiolanv wci'e un- 
siu’jiasscd, Dalton’s nanu* is for <‘.v<u* assoeiatc'd 
with tlic a.toniie. theory. Faraday’s lebonrs 
provide one* of th(* most vvondruful exanijih's of 
sciemtihe. i(\soare]i leading to enormous iiubis- 
trial development. It is said that twf) million 
workers in this eouiitry alone who are depen- 
dent on electrical indust rii's are living on tin' 
brain of Faraday ; tmt to his dlscovc^ru's many 
millions more owe t in'* uses of eleot.ricity in 
lighting, traiition, oommunieatioii, and indiis' 
trial power. 

T’h(^ intlueuee of se.ieiicc on the daily lib' of 
the comm unity has also done much to nmiove 
the mistrust of it, as iieing somehow allied to 
tlie Powers of Darkness. Ye.t as late as 1851) 
8 ( 3 ien(^e was still in a humble ]K)sitjon. Tin* 
Prince Consort, as President in that year, 
expressed the hope that ‘‘by the gradual diFu- 
sion of sciencH' and its ine.roasing recognition 
as a princi])al part of our edin-ation. t he ]>ublic 
in general, no less Ilian the Legislature and the 
'State, will more and more rec^ognize the claims 
of sci'^nce to their aM/f,ntion, so that it may no 
longer rei^uire the begging-box, but speak to 
Ahe State, like a favoured child to its parent, 
sure of its pareiital solicitude for its welfare. ” 
4 


The position foresliadowed in tliesc words 
has iK'vv been in a large nu'asure* a.tta,inod. 
Progress was visiblt' towards tie end of last 
('#mury in the (‘.stalilushment of iIk' .National 
PliyV’ical Laboratory, wlast' risi'a-ielu's luive 
sinc(' been of gr(‘at value to many Covernment 
Dejairtmeiits. In liistorieal sequence comes 
llic Development (bmmissujn, establisluMl in 
1908. Th(' Rothamsted Station iia;^ developed 
its work to include tin* study of tli<' whole 
field of nutrition a,nd disease in tli(» ])lant, with 
va!nabj(‘. r^'snlts to a.grieult ur<‘. 

Nc'Xi in historical sequence we have tin*- 
Madleal Ib'si'are-h (\mimittee, (‘stablislu'd in 
1915 (iiOAv the i\h‘di<'a1 Research (^ouiieii). 
Under the ntw eojalitions the State is actively 
('(UKM'rm'd with 1ii(‘ jiroiuotion jmuI (‘o-ordi- 
nat ion of im'diejil resi'areh towards t he.' eoiajiu'st 
<*f infinnitif s. As examph's of progress the. 
Priin^e, referM'd to insulin, the tiiseovi'iy of 
vitamins, and the sunliglii treatnu'iit. ile 
alluded to tlie hope of ])en<‘t rat ing the secret ol 
eane.i r, as a r(\sult of lecmit microscopical 
lesearehes. (doely lirdci'd with the discovery 
of vitamins has la'f'ii tlu' rcuii'iit development 
of knowledge i'(‘garding the relation of sunlight 
to health. Sunlight, or its artilieial eqiiiva- 
h'nts, liav(‘ sonu* importinue alri'ady m the 
tr('atment of diseasi* : a r(jalization (d its 
significani'e #i’(*r health has a mneh gr(‘atcr 
m)])ortance in jneventivc' hygiene. But 
patience and caution a-rc as lUM'.essary as 
(‘ver and (‘xa(ting technique is in proe.ess of 
di'Velopnu'nt. 

Turning to t lu' jiart playi'd by science in th(5 
Croat War, the Prine.?; jiointed out tha.t if 
applications of se-ienei* liad added to the dis- 
tresses of warfare tJiey had also hf'ljied in their 
alleviation. The eivation of the Departimuit 
of Scientific^ and Industrial Resc'are.ji was an 
ac't wliich falls historically witiiin the period 
of the wai\ but was an outstanding incidcuit in 
the seientilic advancement of national aFairs, 
By an odd fre ak of hii^torv it ni'eded the whole 
period of a cenl.urv*brt ween one greiit wartmie 
and anotlicir- -from the Na])(deonie to tlu^. 
(ireat War- -to muture the eon<‘e]iti()n of a 
Stale l)(f})artnient of se-ientifie. research. Fn 
tins eonneetion the Prince n'lerncl toi:he fear 
(‘Xpnssed wlientlx' De])artTnent was originated 
that t he freotlom of research might be inqieril- 
!ed ; but modern deffdopments had dispelled 
this fear. The progress of science cannot be 
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kept entirely within training walls, and no one 
wants to keep it so. Various applieations of 
tJie work of the D(}])rarlnient w( 3 re mentioned, 
HpeciaJ I’efereiui^ being made 1o that of the 
Building and Food Investigation Boards, as 
instance of a matter of vital iinjmrt to daily life. 

A feature of all this work w'a.s the co-opera- 
tion with various c-eiil res of researeli, such as 
the National Pliysie.al Laboratory and^ the 
laboratori(‘s at Oxford and ('arnbridge. At 
Cambridge a llniveTsity low-tempc rat ure re- 
search station has l)ecn established. Other 
directions of research which touch upon com- 
monplaces in our daily life arc tliose concerned 
witii fuel, illumination, and with the deterio- 
ration of fabrics and the fading of eplonr stuffs. 

In concjiusion, the Prince referred to activities 
in the Dominions and Colonii\s, which wen^ 
themselves activedy (*ngaged in researcth, and 
recalled that Sir William Huggins, in his 
Presidential Address to the Royal Soeiiuy jn 
1901, had rimiarkcd that '‘assuredly not- only 
the })n)sp(inty but even the. existence of this 
Empire will be found to de))entl upon the more 
compl(*te application of scientific, knowledge 
and methods to every department of industrial 
and national activity.'’ To-day wc sc(*. that 
application in much fuller (irognvss than wlnm 
Huggins spoke <mly a quarter of a ce.ntury ago, 
and already we know how truly lie pi‘ophesi<‘-d. 

Engineerino and Teohnkjal Problems. 

The very large number of papiTs read in the 
dilferent sections w<as calculated to illustrate 
the wide range, of modern seiema , Imt renders 
it impossible to <1(> more, than briefly mention 
some of those most iilody to be of inlcre.st to 
our readers. 

In the Engineiu’ing Section cliief inter(‘st 
attaches to the Presidential Acldri'ss by Sir 
John F. C. Snell on “The Present and Future 
Dcvel(»pment of Ele(*,t-rieity Siqiply Sir John 
traced in detail tin' vaiious stages of progress 
from 1889 oinviirds. A striking eom])arison 
was made between some figures put forward 
by Colonel Crompton 32 years ago and those 
applying to-day. The ideal cost- of ])rodiietioti 
was tlien assumed to be 1 .32</., excluding 
capital charges, and the avt*rage price to con- 
sumers 3d. per unit ; the load fa<'.t()r was taken 
at 20 per cent, and the capital outlay at £125 
per kilowatt iiLstalled. At present the average 
revenue from all classes of eonsume^ is 1 .Ibcf. 
per unit, the average station load far;tor 29 
per cent, and the (*apila] outlay £52 per 
kilowatt. It has been estimated that between 
the next 15 years the output of electricity in 
Great Britain may reach 21,000,000,000 units, 


and the author showed that there was every 
reason to expect that this "figure might even 
be exceeded. Assuming an average price per 
ton of coal delivered to supjdy stations at 205. 
per ion, it is saf(3 to say that the average price 
at which electricity should bo available, within 
a few years should be under 0.90d. per unit. 
This might be cxjircssed in the following terms 
when ap]>lied to veriuus classes of consumers: — 

Alternating current energy transmitted in 
bulk to larg(‘. consumers, such as railways and 
large iudiiMries, from 0.5d. to 0.25d. per unit ; 
altornaling current ejiergy distributed locally 
for general domestic j)iirpo8es, including diglit- 
ing, a])oiit. 0.8d. ; lighting only, about 2d. ; 
small pcjw(‘r sup})!n s, about 1 ,25d.: per unit. 

In the comluding ])art of the address special 
reb'rence was made to rural develoqnuent, to 
the pioiH'cr work in this field of Mr. Bortase 
Matth<*\\s, and to the valuable rf'seareh work 
b(‘ing eondueted by the, B.E.A.M.A. Research 
Assodation, tlie, National Physical Laboratory, 
the Fuel Ri'search Board, and other bodies. 

Mr. Borlansc Matthews himself also contri- 
buted a survey (d‘ })r()gi*ess made in elciitrii*. 
}>ioughiiig, and the ])roblem of refrigeration 
applied to th(*. transport oi foodstuff froju 
abr<»ad was also discussed. A [>a,per dealing 
with Mass ProdiKUion of Motor-ears w^as read 
iiy Mr. A. A. Rowse (Moiris Motors), wdio 
illustrated his remarks by films showing 
])rocesses of assemlily. It was mentioned that 
in a Morris e.ar theie are as many as 10.000 
j>arts, so that complexity of tin* ]>roblcm 
can be imagined. Mr. H. E. Wimpcns dealt 
wdth th^ ‘‘Auto-Giro,” or tlie rotating wing 
in aircraft, and discussed ilio future }>ossibLlities 
of safe, and ra}>id vertical ascents and descents 
by the lM‘lico})tcr type of machine. 

In anothi'i' seclion a pajier was read by Mr. 
A 8te])h(ms()n on Accidents in Industry. It 
was mentioiK'd that in thci United States aoci- 
d<‘nts cj>st a billion dollars annually. It is 
estimat(‘d that 85 per e-ent of these accidents 
are preventiblc. and tlie author suggested 
vaiious methotls of training employees entering 
industries, wdiieh may ludp. Amongst these 
may be mentioned practice on dummy 
mael'iiK's, so that correct and safe motions 
may be acquired. 

PflYSTCAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Om* of the most interesting items in this 
hcction was the address by Professor A. Fowlot 
on ‘%S])ectral Analysis”. Nothing is more re- 
markable than the manner in which the appli- 
cations of spectroscojiy have broadened out;, 
Originally serving as an aid to dhemical research, 
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it enabled us to obtain some knowIe.d}i;e of 
elements present in distant suns and stars ; 
but at the present day it is also enabling ns 1o 
make deductions as to tlieir physical f^ropf'rtins. 
Applied to cheniicial substances, it may yield 
information on tlndr properties, for instan('(‘ 
their valenc.y, besides identifying tlnmi. Pro 
fessor Fowler foretold thut^m tlie future it 
miglit be })Os.sibler— so eJosely are the pro]>erti(‘s 
of elements and tifieir spectra related' lo 
e.ahudate the lines in tin* spectrum more exactly 
than they e.an lie observ(‘d. 

The X-ray analysis of ciystals was dea.lt 
with by Sir William Brag^ and his son, and 
Sir Ernest Jlutherford and Dr. C-hadvviek 
surveyed r(#cent work on the bombardment of 
atoms with alpha rays. A pajier by Mr. W. W 
(birret dealt with the fascinating ])t‘obIem ol 
tin* transformation of elements by low-voltage 
dis<diaig(^s, referring part leularly to 1 hf* reported 
transmutation of mercury into gold. The 
earliest example of 1 ransmutation was the 
artihcial ])roduction of Indium and neon in 
X-ray tulx-s in 1912, .(‘ported by liam.^ay, 
but ajiparontly still the subjcnd of dise.us.'-don 
Anotiier ea.se is the transmutation of inereury 
into gold, announced by Mielln' in 1921. 
Otdier wvukers have lopoitt'd re.sults of a similar 
natme. though tlie amotini of gold and silver 
ohtaiinnl was minute. The author’s own 
re.seaifdies, liovvever, lia,ve not yvt confirmed 
the effect. 

An interesting jiaper by Mr. Jb Camplxdl 
Thomson on ‘'Scierx’O of the Assyrians in tin* 
•Seventh Cenliuy B.(\” showed that at this 
early time quite substantial scientific know- 
ledge existed. ( Vnnprelu'nsive botanical li.’^ts 
and medical) ])re.v,cri[)tions liave been found 
amongst remains, and tlic acquaintance of tin- 
As.syrians with inat]ieu*atics and astronornv 
was considerable. Tlu‘y e.ould, for instance, 
foretell lunar eclipses. .It is jirobable that our 
d«ay of 24 hours and our hour of 00 luiimtes 
wore of Babylonian origin. 

Finally, we may note tlie cont-ribut mn ol 
Professor H. H. Tunx'r dealing wilii the total 
eedipse of the .sun vvhi<di is to take ])lae.e .s(?on 
after sunrise on June 29th, 1927. A total 
solar eclipse has not- becui visible in this country 
for 200 years, and even this oixf is of very 
short duration. Astronomers will only have 
20 to 25 seconds in which to make their observ- 
ations. The ecli])se will be total on a lnx‘ 
extending from Southport to W(‘st Hartlepool. 
Education. 

^The place of science in education was the 
subject of a discussion in Section L. A note- 


worthy contribution \va.< i hat of Professor 
V. H. Desch, of Shefiiekl University, who 
deplored the tendency towards spedali/.atmn. 
More attention should lx‘ paid to the histor}^ 
of se.ientifc t.houglit and discovery pi order to 
broaden th(‘ outlook, and there was a place for 
Ihe history of .scii'uee in tlie general training 
of students in arts and sciences. At jnesent 
the. old id(‘a of a liberal education is being lo.st 
sight of. aixl graduates of sei(‘ne(‘ may rmeh a 
high standard in their sjxx'ial subjet'.t wlulst 
t«‘mainiiig profoundly ignorant ol ii1(*ra,tnre 
an<l history. 

Sir Thomas Holland, in liis discussion of 
Mtdhod.s of S(‘i(uic.e Teaching, drew attention 
to tile a(Wantag(‘,s of ihe ‘‘Tandem” system 
adopted at the Imjx'.rial Uollege of Science, 
whereby stiid(‘nt.s are allowed to d(‘al in suei'.rs- 
.sion With their various subjects, acquiring a 
ihorough mastciy of each, in.stead of attenijil- 
mg the study oi a. number simultaneously. 

Interesting eonti jlnitions wiu’e by Dr. (\ W. 
Kimmirs on “'rhe ('inema in Education’’ and 
Mr. J. i\ Btoban. on '‘Tea.c.hing by Wiridc'ss”. 
Tin* edimaiional possiliilities in both cases are 
v(‘ry groat. Dr. Kimmins (iesiU’ifxxl the pre- 
para.tion of ixliu^ational films at Yale University, 
and alliisian was made to the valm* of tlui 
film in ree.orcling great evmits, .sui-h as Arctic 
exploration and tin* ascent of Mount Everest. 
Wireless offers the methvx] of education by 
whicl) the larg(‘st possible number of peojile 
(mIu be. iihst rueted simultaneously. In the 
<b.s('U.ssion an* int (*r( sting account W' as given of 
the part played by broadcai.st ing in Nigeria, 
w here practi(aiJly ail tlie native.s an' dejiendent 
on the s])oken word. 

M LSCELLAN EOUS Su B J EOTS. 

The foregoing r(q)resent only a few' out of a 
very large number of jiajicrs of a more or less 
directly technical and engnufring character. 
In other helds of sciemee tlnne w'erc', many 
I'ontributions dealing wdt.li ont.standing funda- 
mental ])Tol)lems. Of tli(*s(‘, the discn.ssion 
opened by Sir Daniid Hall on ” Pojmlation and 
Fo(xi Su])ply” was ane.sting From the 
evid(‘iie.e availab’n*. the* jiroblem .seems at tin* 
moment both menaciug and insoluble. Jt 
would apjx^ar that th(‘ d(‘veIopment of food- 
jiroducing anxis caituot kee]) pm-e wuth the 
increasing •population. The <'.hief consolation 
is tliat the prolilem is an old one, an^ that 
<‘arjjer investigators foresaw a erisis even 
before present times. It may 1)<» hoped, there- 
fore, that science will ^iltirnately enable us to 
intensify pre.sent methods of food production, 
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and to find others, and thus to stave off danger 
again in the future. 

' Professor H. F. Osborn, in ojx'iung the 
proceedings of tiie Section ol Zoology, dealt 
with the# “Origin ol Sj)ccies”. Oiher papers 
which have excited cousiderablo coinuieut were 
tlu)se of Sir Josiah Stamp on ‘"The Inlierilanco 
of Weaitir’ and of Sir Lyndon Macassey on 
“Some Economic Aspects of tlie Lebour 
Outlook”. 

There was ()uite a seri(*s of ]ia])ers dealing 
with Ra<aal Evolution, the Future of biative 
Races, and kindred problems. Thme were 
accounts of tne discovery of tln^ famous Nean- 
(ierthal skull by Miss Garrod, of cosnietu^s 
other obj(^cts found in Tulaukhair.eids loiiib, 
of excavations in Sparta, and of dis(-overies 
in tiie great (jlobi Deseu. 

These and other papers sliowed the far- 
reacdiing hehl of moihum sciimc.e. The wide 
disseminations tiirough t in* press ol infoimation 
pre.sent(xi on the most diversci subjects sliouhl 
iiel[) towaiils tlu^ correttion of idie tenileiKy 
towards “over-sjiecializat ion, ” to which sev<*ral 
of the contrilmtors r(?f(‘rre(l. 


Population and Food Suppli?. 

Sir Daniel Hal), President ’of the Agricultural 
Se<;tion of the British Association for the 
Advancomeni of Science remarked as follows :* — 
“The rein lively greater pr(.s per it y of iranu- 
lacturing industry which increases the drift 
from tJie lane to ihe towm is a iactor making 
i<*r ultimrte slioiiage of food supplies. Only 
a. considerafih rise in food prices is calculated 
U) check tlie movcmeid-, and any such rise 
would liave results of the most serious character. . 
So lar as tin- Ihltisli Empire is (ioneerned, tiie 
question ol ])o])ulatiou and food sullhueney 
for a century or two, will only be a .source ol 
anxiety il wisdom fail's to kix'p pace with ec.o- 
nomie necxi.” Sir Danii'l Hall says, the onl)' 
possible solui ion is to encourage intensificat ion 
of production aifled by tlu' results of scientifii* 
research as necessary land is not available. 
Li lh(‘ opinion of Lord Bledisloe, J5 to 20 ]>er 
c(mt of tlu' food eio])s of the world is lost to 
the ravages of insects whicli could be avoided 
by at leasi bO pin* (i ni by the application of 
fortilizeis. 


Economic Notes. 

Indian Currency Bill. 


LIncoiniiromising op})osition to tbe majority 
of re(*.oinmendatious of the (’pvreney (Vim- 
mission is expresserl by tdie Indian Mi^rehanls’ 
Chamber in sulmiitiing tlieir vi<'ws on tim 
Curnme.y Hill to tdn^ Governme.nt of India, 
Fiuanc(^ Department. The gold bullion standard 
is absolutely unae-eejilabli' to thi' ('hamlxu' 
eviiii if tcmporanly satisfae-tmy assuraiwics 
regarding the following two ([ut'st-ions were 
forthcoming : — 

(1) Do Government 'jiropose to make statu- 
tory provision fur the free inflow of gold into 
India for monetar}^ pin poses, witliout. any h't 
or hindrance, or any discreation to the cur- 
rency authority to divert the balaiuxi of trad(} 
ill favour of lixlia by purchasing what are 
culled gold securities abrixxd? 

(2) An^ Governmeui projiared to undertake 
that when India has inh quate gold reserves. 
Government would introduce* a got:] cAirrency 
in Indra, tvhen the Legislature of India ask for 
the saiim? 

Coming to the Bill itself, the Chamber (inter 
their enijiliatic proti'st against the 18 pence 
ratio because it was a ratio that wdll be extix*me- 


]y harmful to millions of producers in this 
country. That tin* (Commission should have 
nuuelv tried to find out rUguimmls in supjiort 
of this ratio, in (die Cliamlxu-'s o]Mnion, sliows 
that tlx* C'ommission lias failed to take an 
impartial view of the question and mt'rcly 
consi(l<‘red it its dniy tQ gVvj* its blessing to 
the rate which GuvcTiunent had already fixed 
iqion as tlxhi objeettve. The Chamber also 
(•,onsid(‘i that, the Commission entirely failed 
in its duty when it lightly passed over the 
]>rinei[)al objoidion that a standard of money 
payments sJiould not be triflixl with, because 
it would vitiat,(‘ all contracts. 

The Chamber then set out their reasons 
for disagreeing with the modifications of the 
Indian (V)inag(^ Aiit and the Indian Paper 
Ciirrcmcy Act is proposed in the Bill, and urge 
t hat tlx* same be recast to conform to tlio ratio 
of Hi ])oi)ce, as otherwise the Chamber appre- 
hend Ji very serious economic crisis in this 
c.onntry at no distant date, with the further 
fall of world juices which is under w^ay to-day. 
They would therefore recommend tliat instead 
of the rupee being now- rated at 8.47512 grains, 
it should be rated at 7 .53344 grains and further 
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ui'ge that the sovereign and half sovereign 
should continue t(5 remain legal tender. 

Concluding with a reference to ‘"The i;i|)id 
depletion of our nojie too large reserves, which 
may once more be made grountl for refusing 
to place India on gold stanuartl/’ the (diarnhcr 
a,sk ‘‘Do (Toverunient really desire 1o put this 
couniry on a gold stanuhird If so, is tlic 
depletion of India’s reserves the Inst way to 
do it ? Is it that tlvy consider the r.-Uio far 
more important than the standard, and will 
keep the rupK*. al 18 jieix-e whatever tiie loss 
to our r(*ser\( s i Is t lie country once more to 
l>e foiled in its ii,spirations to be ])laecd on a 
real gold siandar<! T’ • 

iNfiiAN TifADE Propaganda. 

It i.s in 1 Ik* best interests of India’s tr;i.d(‘ 
iiiaian intensive ])ro]>agan<la lor pojmlanzing 
Indian goods sliould be carried on both In 
India a.nd in England, says tlie Pionev.r, En- 
quiries for information about Indian artic.J(‘.s 
are coustaml ly received by us, and (liey ofttoi 
reveal unsjiti.sfactory jadilicity arrangemenls 
by [)roduc.f‘is. Tin* only person who can supply 
information about Indian trade is tlK‘ Dnector 
of (Vuiiinercial IntelligeiKte. News])a])ers, on 
account of the limited space at their dis])osal, 
cannot always undertake th.e liroadcastiiig 
c.amjiaign on behalf of maiiufa<.turers, and thei(‘ 
ate 0(',('asion.s wh(‘n tliey themselves (ainnot 
obtain the iK'c.essary information. India's 
goods should be prop(*rly advertised not only 
in India but in England, and in the foriugn 
c.ountiies. TIk' (*.ost will be tnding (^onqianui 
with tlie trade ]»ros])eTily that will result. 
The finest ol goods may lx* ^iroduced in India, 
but if nothing is known of them business will 
b(‘ necessarily nsu'fc.tod. 

India and T^^kfekence. 

The Times writes -Testimony to the value 
to India of the Imperial f)i(‘fereiicc policy of 
Mr. Baldwin’s Covernment is given in the 
interesting report for the last two years ot 
Mr. 11, A. F. Lindsay, tlie Trade Commi.ssioner. 
He fh'seribes this policy as oin* of two influ- 
ences w^hi(‘h liave operated to stimulate tlie 
demand for Indian goods in the United King-" 
dom, th(^ other being the effect of the Britisli 
Empire Exliihition at Wembley. Empire tea 
pays five-sixths of the full rate of id. jier If)., 
and tbis conce.ssion has been a substantial 
factor in raising the impoider.s of Indian tea 
into the United Kingdom from 255,000,000 lbs. 
in 1922 to 291,0(K),000 lbs. last year. It is true 
^hat the average consumption of tea per head 
of population has risen in the period from 


8.66 lbs. to 8,85 lbs., but there has been a sub- 
stantial decline in shipments from non*Empirc 
sources. The (^hiiia trade, formerly so great#, 
amounted la.st year to litfh* moR^ than 
10,500,000 Ihs. The shipments from Java 
show considerable fluctuation, but dropjied 
from 42,500,000 lbs. in 1921 to h’s.s than 
J9.500,000 lbs. last year. Tie inipmts of 
Ucylpn tea, on the othm' hand, have risen from 
121,000,000 lbs. in 192310 nearly 1 31 ,00*0,000 
Ihs. la.st year. 

Effect on Silver. 

The Finmwial Nevjs, whicli is edited by 
(’ommandei Hilton Young, ('ban man ol tlie 
(’urrency (Commission, draws spe<*ial att(*ntion 
to an artic1(‘ in llu^ N(.>fth Chvnxi DuHij News, 
(‘ombating the idea that the recommendations 
of tlie, CViinmission are (‘a-hmlated to have a 
disastrous (*lfe(^t on sijv» r. The Cliiua journnl 
points out that the, (lover nm(‘nt ol India has 
not been a buyer of silver for the past seven 
yea.rs, ainl has theielou* been a la<toi with 
whicdi silver jiroducers have not reckoned. 
The contention that silver priei's will suffd* 
through its absence from the market is then*- 
fore invalid. The pap(*r further states that 
the effed of the Commission’s rc'cnmirien- 
dations upon the silver nuirki t is liinit(‘<l to t he 
possible extent of tin* sales of silvTU* by the 
ne'w^ Reserve Bank, whudi might d(‘em it 
('Xpedient to disposi^ gradually, within ten 
years, of a portion of its siivi'i*, jirovided that 
iT veaeiics ascertain limit. Tins would mean 
that if silver nipeivs went into <-irculation to a 
larger extent than at present, t h(‘rt* would 
be no saltss ol silver by tlx* Bank. The 
Financial News, comnienting on the a.rtic]e, 
ob.serv^es that it is always unwise to uixler- 
estimate the impurtanei*, of sentiment as a 
factor ill cont roiling the moveiiK'nls of a maiket 
Iik(' that for sih’cr, and it th(*reh)n^ commen<ls 
the arguments of iU Cbina contemporary, 
which, it says, dcsti oy some of tlie most wide- 
s]»read miscoiuxqitions of t lu* (’ommission’s 
report 

Mineral (Joncesstons Uranted in Burma, 

According to tlie Report on the Mineral 
Production of HunTia for the year 1925 Hie 
nmnber of coiux'ssions granted during the year 
was 24-5, of which 1^16 were m vv conc(‘ssioiis to 
prospect k)r luiiiv rals, 93 reiu'w als of previousl5^ 
granted ])ros])ecting licens<*s. and 1 6 •mining 
leases. The total nuinher of concessions hold 
on the 31 st Deixunber, 1925, was 429 of which 
239 were held under ^)i0sj)ect ing licenses and 
190 under mining leases. 
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Technical Education. 

• The Pioneer writes: — All over Jndia the 
.provision of vocational and technical education 
has dL\yelo|>ed*ra]>idiy within recent years and 
a number of institutions for giving training in 
these subjects have come into existence. Full 
advantage of them is however not taken by 
the class of students for whom they are intend- 
ovl. Complaints are made that th(‘ two first 
class engineering collegCvS tiiat exist in the 
United Provinces are chielly utilized by out- 
siders, Probably the halo of University edu- 
cation still has an attraction for young men in 
these parts. Conditions are different in Bengal 
and Bombay wiiere there has been a reaction 
against a purely literary typo of education. 
For some years the ])rinci])a] difficulty of 
advanced techriic.aJ education has been the 
lack of suitable openings for boys who had 
paetsed through various engineering colleges. 
But the difficulty is gradually passing wdth 
the expansion of Indian industries. At the 
present moment there is a need for institutions 
which can giv(* technical training to boys who 
cannot aUain tlie standnrd required by" the 
4*xisting tei'hnical schools and colleges. It is 
Iriie that a broad general education is the 
best [ireparation for all forms of technical 
training, but it is equally true that ivhen 
a boy has shown special skill for a. certain 
kind of work, he should be given (3very facility 
for d(‘,veloping his natural tendencies. The 
nec(3ssary general knowledge he can acquire 
while at. work in tlie factory. ^ 

Silk fkom Shell-Fish, 

Silk stockings made out of insects and 
shell-lishes ! This is the latest German scientific 
acJiievemeiil , an eerie feat ])orfonned by 
Prof(‘ssoT Herzog and Ur. Kimick<% of ‘‘The 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Fibrous Material 
Ch(*mistry'\ The jiart of the insect which is 
used for the production of artificial silk is 
called “chiliii/’ whichis ‘'the wdiite, anorphous 
horny substomce foi'niing tlie hanhu- jiart; of 
the outer integument of inse(‘ts, crusta<H"a and 
otljer invertebrates. It givt?s their bodies a 
certain resisting pow^r in the absence of skele- 
tons. How durable ii is may be gathered 
from the lengthy periods*<luring wdiich insects 
al*<' pn'served when pinned to c-ards in museum 
show-cases. Professor Herzog and Dr. Kunicke 
"have been busy for years with ex^ieriments, 
in which they worked on the cliitin obtained 
mainly from insects and sliell-fish. From this 
they made a. certain substance in a still secret 
manner, and eventually they succeeded in 
spinning it into fine, lustrous threads. These 


threads have all the appearance of silk, but 
are of a much stronger and more durable 
quality. Jt is hoped that this new source of 
supply will do much to restore German silk 
production to something like the pre-war 
amount. Before the war Germany was res- 
ponsibl(‘ for one-fourth of the*, world’s supply ; 
now the figure has fallen to one-tentli, while 
in oth(‘r countries it Ijas gone ahead rapidly. 
Various species of (jhefers are aggravatingJy 
plentiful in the Fatherland, and now there will 
be a profitable reason for war against them. 
Instead of destroying them, people will gather 
them and hand them over to the Germaid'labs ” 
to be made into silk for shimmering stockings 
and rustling silk dresses ! 

Infantile Mortality. 

The Medic;al Officer of Health of London has 
just issued Ids annual report, in which he esti- 
mates tli<‘ pcqmlation of that great city at 
4,61 2, OOO in 1925. Th<^ marriage rate was 
17.2 pel thousand, the birth rate 17.9, and 
the deaili rate 11.9. The chief point in the 
slatistics is the remarkable decrease in infantile 
mortality from 170 per 1,000 in 1899 to 68 in 
1925. This is a very marked decline, and is 
attributed to sjiecial sanitary measures and 
increased maternity and child welfare activities 
in all parts of London. The infantile death 
rate of Bombay City is 556 per tlKuisand, 
which is an instance of the urgent necid of 
child welfare work in the slums of the city. 
In Karachi the figures for infantile mortality 
arc also high, though various liealtli organi- 
zations are e.onstantly at work witli a view to 
reducing the number of infants t hat die every 
y<iar from preventible causes. Doctor Shroff, 
our Health Officer, wiU shortly return to 
Kara(‘.hi after a visit to England, and no doubt 
he will have some new ideas that vdll materially 
assist tlie public iu their fight against disea.se, 
especially among infants. 

A New Disease of Cotton. ^ 

The following is from the Digest of Ope- 
rations of the Department of Agriculture, 
Madras, in July 1926, issued as Digest 
No. 48: --In the year 1923 a crop of Uppam 
cotton, grown on the Central Parm, Coimbatore, 
was found to be attacked by a boll disease. 
The bolls showed soft discoloured sodden 
spots and in them were found concentric rings 
formed by miniiL^ dark spots. The affected 
bofls failed to develoj) properly and in many 
cases failed to burst. A count taken showed 
that over 80 per cent of the bolls were attack^rj^ 
and the damage done was so severe that the 
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crop had to bo abandone<l and the ]>]ar.ts 
pulled out. 

The fungus . — Exaiuinatiou of a iiiiinbrr ol 
(tiseased bolls revealed the presence of a 
fungus called vermicular ia. The fungus b<^- 
longs to a group which is known to c<ause tin* 
fruit rot of chillies, tlie leaf-sj)o1s of ginger and 
turmeric^, and the leaf-rot of cabbage, knolkhol, 
etc. 

Varieties affected . — Aniong the three varieti('s 
of c, 01 ton grown on the Coi in baton* Central 
Farm, the fungus was found to C/onfine itself 
to IJppani. The two t»ther varieties grown are 
Cambodia and Karunganjii and though they 
were grown ^side by side under apparently 
identical eonditiuns they were free from the 
disease. This ])henomenon in varietal resis- 
tanct^ has been contirmed by subsequent 
observations made during the course of three 
years. 

Comlitions favouring the disease. —The vveatlier 
conditions in 1923 were abnormal. There 
were h(*a.vy rains during tlie period from April 
to July. The disease was observed to b(*. at its 
worst during wtd. piwiods, and observations 
made during sulisequent years show the out- 
break of the disease has synchronized with a 
heavy fall of rain. A humid atnios])her(*„ 
therefore, appears to favour the growtii and 
develojunent of the fungus. 

Effects of the disense . — The bolls are attacked 
in all stages. When young bolls are attacked 
they cease to develoj), get hardenijd during the 
sunny days and fail to burst. The* lirit inside 
gets lumped up and turns yellow. When 
partially matim* bolls are attacked they open, 
but the lint is rendered brittle and does not 
protrude outside. The black pustules of the 
fungus are de^veloped on the outer surface of 
the kapas and even within the lint. In many 
(*ascs seeds witliin the affected bolls are small 
in size and fail to mature. Though the fungus 
did not actually attack tlie seeds, the seed coat 
got disintegrated and the few seeds which 
germinated produc(»d poor malfornujd seedlings. 

Besides boll-rot the fungus also causes a 
seedling disease. If the weather conditions 
are favourable for its development during tlie 
seedling stage of tin* plant, the fungus attacks 
the cotyledons and the tenrbu’ stem, causing 
their death. 

The fungus is undi'r study, and control 
measures to keep the funguj^dn (*heck are being 
tT’ml by spraying the plants immediately 
Vhen the disease *bogin4S to appear. 


Thk Puess in India. 

The important ]>art ])layed by India In 
Imperial ]K)lilic.s, as weil as the importantf* 
jiart played by English-edib'd ‘newspapers in 
this country, was em]>]u».sizi‘d bv Mr. N. F. 
<*ooke, who s]>okt* to the members of the 
Potary Clul) of Fortsmoiit h and South-s<ta 
at their weekly luncli(‘on on A Ncw.spajier 
Man in India. Mr. (boke sticsscii tbe fact 
that newspafiers are whlely ivad in India and 
said tliey should be wide ly lead at Home by 
all who claimed to interest t fu insc'lve^s in Jm- 
]M‘ria} politiiis. Englisli re'sidents in India, and 
th<‘ Indians themselves, leael English m‘ws- 
papers. The newspajHTs in Jndia took an 
irn[)ortant part in public life and in the edu- 
cation of India’s vast millions, drawing to- 
gether the cxtreni(‘s, which were miiedi further 
ajiart than the extreilus in England, in 
addition to political diifer(‘n<a‘s, they had to 
contend witli racial difb ri'iu'es and religious 
feuds such as existed in England in tin* fifteont h 
and sixteenth centurns. Mr. (V)ok<‘ f)n)C(‘ed('fi 
to give, details of tlie sizi* ii.nd class of the* liidnin 
ix'wspapors, with thcii’ eross-word puzzles 
and their football and <“riclv(‘t i;oin[)ctit ions. 
As an instance of the ii}>-lo-(late traditions ol 
these newspajicrs, he tj noted the fact that. 2 
minutes after the Derby was run tlie winner 
was known in an Indian newsf)ap(‘T oflicu'. 
Ill conclusion, Mr. (boke urged young num 
who were i;ramped in England to emigrate to 
ivherc they could enjoy life at 113 in the shade 
‘‘when in this^dear old (jountry of ours tin* 
heavens daily sheet teats on oui lost oiijjortuni- 
tirs.” 

Jaogery tn Jaffna. 

The Ceylon Department of Agriculture has 
lor some time beioi e,arrying on expiTiments 
with a view to t(*sting the prosjK'ids of the 
production of jagg(*ry in Ceylcm. Plantations 
of sugarcane have been madi' at the Exjieri- 
nient Stations at. Bibile.'Aliai, Anuradliajuira 
an<l Jaffna. The growth tlie canes a-t 
Bibile and at Jaffna has bemi sati.sfactoi’y, and 
the provisional manufactme of jaggery from 
those canes has been begun. Mills and pans 
have been seciire.d froin India through, the 
(government Factory, and liave also been mad 4* 
by the (lovcrnim ut Faciory. Tlui outi urn 
of sugar has ]>roved lo l>e quitch good. This 
sugar is beiTig sold locally and thiuv aj>pears to 
be a demand for it. Steps are now 4jcing 
taken by the (lovcrnment Ag'ent. of tlie Nortl - 
ern Province, in consultat ion with the Dirictor 
of Agriculture, to test *1 Ik* prospects of the 
manufacture of jaggery from palmyra palms. 
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This will be of a preliminary nature this year, 
and the manufaeture will be modelled upon 
the, lines of the preiparation of sugarcane 
jaggery* at the above named Expeririumt 
Stations. 

Malakia in Bombay. 

The re[)ort of tie* Executive H('alth Oilicer 
of the Bombay Miuii('i[»a.lity for tlie quarter 
en<li)ig 30t.h ultimo l)(*ars evidence of. con- 
siderable deterioration in (he general healtJi 
of tlie. population of the city. The number of 
deatlis from all causes during tlie quarter was 
9,447 as against 7,635 in th(‘ cotTesjionding 
quarter of t he last year and 10,129 tlie mean 
for the third quarter during the ten years 
1916-19*25. The number of disaths from small- 
pox was 72, being 29 more than the mean of 
tlie jireceding dec.ennium. To (^lohna 3 deaths 
were attributed, and Eut ene Fever was assigned 
as tlie cause of 4t deaths. The number of 
deaths from Plague was 9, being the lowest for 
the third quarter of any year since 1896. Tlie 
number of deaths from Malarial Fever and 
AgU“ and Ue.mitlenI F(‘ver was 717 as against. 
536 in tlie pree.eding quarter, 328 the mean 
for the third quart er during the last cennium. 

BnCOUHAOEMRNT of (IoTTON RRvSEAUCH. 

The, Julian (Vntral C^itton Committee have 
decided to awar<l in .hum uy next six to eight 
R«sear<‘h 8tud(mtships of Rs. 150 ])er mensem 
tenable for two years from A[>ril. 1927. These 
will probably be allotted as follows: -Cotton 
Br<*eding : Cotton Physiology ; Cotton Techno- 
logy (Textile Pliysics) ; Cotton fCntomology 
and Cotton Mycuilogy. In addition, it may be 
decided to ofjper one or two sciioIars]ii])s for 
researe.h on tln^ increase of cotton jirod notion 


(especially on tlie blac^k soil areas) by improved 
agricultural methods, etc. The qualification 
required is an honours degree of an Indian 
Univei'sity, oi* tlu' equivalent, in the sfieiuaj 
subject offered and special weiglit will be 
attached to ])os1 -graduate rosearc.li experience. 
Forms of apjilicatioii and full particulars arc 
obtainable from the Secretary, Indian Central 
(lotton Committee, 25, Wodehoiisi* Road, Fort, 
Bombay, or from provincial Directors of Agri- 
culture and Registrars of Indian Universities. 
Applications must reaidi the Dir«‘clor of Agri- 
culture of a candidate’s jirovimai or state 
before the 1st Decumiber, 1926. Forms of 
application will onlyfbe siqiplii'd to apjilicanls 
who are priwa facie qualified. 

British Industries Fair, J927. 

Tlie fori licommg British Industries Pair, 
wdiich is l)(dng organizi^d along t he usu.-J lines 
by the Ihqi.irtmenl of Overseas Tra,de in hon- 
<lon, at the White City. London, and in close, 
conjmudion with tlie Dejiartment of Overseas 
Trade ly th(* Birmingham Ch. t.ml)er of Com- 
imo'ce at the (\asth‘ Bromviidi Am'o Irome, 
Birmingham, will be held sinmitaneously at 
both (‘entr(‘s from the 21st February to 4t)i 
March, 1927. I"*!!!' Fair forms ])aTt of a sfdicim* 

f.() <*xhibit tli(* industrial producls of the United 
Kingdom a.nd tin' Britisli Dominions. All 
Enijiire firms au', eligibh* to exhibit their 
pro<liie-(‘ and mamifae.t ures, Admission to 
tlio Fair is free to trade Imyers and tl.e usual 
vis.i. fees for pass\)orts to (treat Britain will lie 
nmntte^l in tlie cas(^ of Imyers travelling to tin' 
Fan. Invilat-ioii tii-.kets ean bi* obtained from 
ITi.s Majesty’s Trade (^J^lmissiollers in India 
at (hihaitta or Jkmibay. 


Topics in the Journals. 

Water Power in the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


We take I h(‘ following tiom Water PoKvr 
Resources of Cauada. by Domiinon Water 
Powm* aiivl Ree.jamatio'i Servne of the Depart- 
Jiien! of the In'orior ('iimvhi. Jaimarv 1, 
1926: 

A rooemt do volopmenl that is doing much tooiihanoo 
the importance of tlu' (Canadian jiulp and paper 
indiwtry is tiuj growing mo^'omeut of American mills 
towanis (Canada, due to the dimintshitlent of their 
pulp pa>od iimits, and the fact tliafc their waiter 
powers have, with the crowth of population, attained 
more value for oentril station purposos than fm* i)ulp 
and papt^r manufacturing. 

The fortunate occurrence of tremendous supplies of 
pulp wood in close proximity water powers, readily 


developable, of such size as to furnish the large 
quantities of power demanded by this industry, have 
placed (Canada in the favourable jiosition she occupies 
in this industry. Owing to large iiower demand, 
approximately 100 h.p. per ton of daily output of 
newsprint, arid the prohibitive eost of transporting a 
bulky product such as pulp wood any great distance, 
this proximity of wood and power is absolutely 
essential to successful operation. 

A rt^cent development of intere.st affecting tlie 
power consumption of this industry is the rapid 
adoption of electric steam boilers as a means of trarfi* 
forming any surplus of available electric energy for 
pulp cooking, dryings heating, etc. Ordinarily, steam 
cannot bo prrxluced ^ electriidty in direct competi- 
tion with coal, but where surplus power can be con- 
tracted for at a specially low rate, or whore large 
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consumers buying firm power, have, poriodieally. an 
available surplus in yx(;ess of actual ptuvt'r riMpiin'- 
ments, such surplus power can b(' advantageously 
used in raising steam. Similarly, nulls maintainiii .• 
tlu'ir own hydro-oloctric cquijnuent, are able to iu*Le 
full use of the water at thojr dis})osal by uliluing 
for raising steam any excess of supply over actual 
requinnueuts. 

Th(;re am IJb pulp and pa^xu' mills in C’anatla 
operating water pow'V devolopnu'iit.s to *fnrjiish tlieir 
own motive power. Thes<‘ mills have a <‘oml)itied 
installation of 181,971 horse p«)wer 

A numlMir of these mifts piuv.luise additional ])o\v“r 
from central station organizations, whiUi still oth<‘r 
nulls purchase all their power. LJji-to-daU' figures ol 
this purchastjd power are not at present available, 
but a eoiiRervativo estimate places the amount at 
about 27r»,t)00 lioiseqi >wer, so that the industry draws 
power from a liyilrfuilic inst illation of about lliiee- 
quarters ot a«million horse power. 

Soap-Making, An Old Industry. 

livery (‘ivilized jmrson has at >onu; lime or 
otlicr, 1 liopo, s(‘eii a tablet of soap ; yt*.t how 
many have cvtui the ruuglvest i<loa of the many 
prooe.ss<‘s it has gone Ihronglt before, it rtjae.hes 
the hands of the user ? writes K. J. Sagar 
in Scieucf^ Stflinffs, 

Soap, by tilt' way, is by no means a recent inven- 
tion, tor a complete soap factory, estimated at about 
l,7tH) years old, w.is uueartlicd in the cxcavatums at 
Pompeii; but it was only about 500 y<Mrs ago or 
less that iX‘oj>le of the c<mntry began to manufactiuv 
it vind it. WMs 111 tlio.s(> linv's om* ol the, higbcst Ibrne-' 
oj luxury, taxed to siudi an extent that only the neh 
eould altoid to buy it. 

It may ne said that, soap is a combiiiat jon of fats 
and alka,li, but tins js not strielly iht' case; many 
things an* taken out of this composition an.l many 
{lilt m Ixdore a s(u*vic,t‘able soap is yinaluecil. 'Fbe 
tats most commonly used are tallow ami coeoanul 
oil. Thesi* aie nK'lWd first, and i un into what, is 
known as a boiling-pan, or kettle, wiiieli is merely a 
large sUn*) vessel with a e,a[)a.oity of anything Uj> 
to 100 tons, ritt.ed with steam pipes tor he.ating 
purj)oses, and a eoek ly^ar the bottom lor emptying. 
Next tlic alkali is added, wbicb is usually m the 
fonu ol a sodium hydroxide solution, and the whole 
contents mix^d togetlier and lieated at the same 
time by means i/i tairly Idufi pivssure steam, and in 
due course sapoiii heat ion r^h in. ‘‘ SajKinilicalion 
is the tciduiical name (or the chemical action ol the 
alkali on the fats, which causes the mass to bt'come 
pasty-lookmg, due to the formation of soaj). 

Further supplies of fats and alkali are added until 
the boiflug-pan is about half full, and wdioti sapfun- 
fioation has ceased, leaving a slight excess of alkali, 
eummon salt is introduced, which causes the soa]) to 
be Ihrowm out of solution and to float as a granular 
mass on th <5 top. The solution underneath contains 
a small iKU’centage of glycerine whu^h, not manj 
years ago, used to bo run to w'asb^ 

However, during the War, glycerine was in great 
demand for use in the manufactum of explosives, and 
was thcniforo, rocoven'd by evaporation, and ro lined. 
Indeed, it may be said that whereas the glycerine 
userl to be a by-product of soap, soap became a by- 
ppeduct of glycerine, so groat was the demand for it. 
This glycerine liquof having boon run oil from the 


]»}«!, the molt-en soaj) is treated with mom alkali to 
rnHure that n-) fats have o'-caficd sajsmilicati^n as 
this would caiLsc rancidit v to d^*vclop. 

WaUu* is added and the whole boiilMl up Tor 
some time, and Uien allowed to settli** overnighlf 
when it will lie found that it has Roparaled into 
throe layers , soa]i a I the t.o}>, a wtfjdv solutimr 
of alkali at tlie hntlom. and a very poor soft, soap 
railed “ Nigre. ” Lx'tvveou the two. I'lie bottom two 
lav cm arc allowed to run olf, and tlii' sou,}) (rati'ift'ired 
to tanks for storage, if it is <o bt* us(‘d for loiltd. soap, 
orinTo wooden Irames, wluuv it is allowed to cool ami 
b.‘ <‘iit into bars tor hou.soliolfl puiposc^. Sliavmg 
soaps arc made in qiiiU' a ditlmeul way. Tlio fjits 
(usually (%vcoanut oil and sasanne) aii* hist melUjd in 
s pan with tin* alkali until s.i})onilication eommence',, 
and then tiie slt^am is turiKsl oil. The chemical 
•ictioji IS so Vigorous 1 hut enough houL is geiK'ratcd 
by it to (oin}iletc eombmatioii ol the fat and the 
jdkaii. , 

British Iron and Steel. 

'I'ho adtirtiss d{‘Iiv<'re(l by Sir William J. 
Larkci, k.b.e., Diri'etor ol t.he Nat ional Fodo,-* 
l ation of Iron and St eel Mamibu'turej‘,s, before 
the Fcllow.s of th(‘ Royal (Vilonial In.st.itnte 
at one of tfieir e.elebrat ed and po})ular luiudiet)?! 
pow-wowH li('ld reci^ntly, eaase.s to a.sk the 
qtiehtion wlii>:di stancks n-t the head of tbeni* 
notes, viz., t.lu' Bril ish iron and Steed Industry 
IS it. (.loing as well as it slionld bo doing and 
could do. es]>e(;ially in the U.K., against the 
highly-pa.id wagi's in tin' United Stales, or the 
underpaid (so we are toM) workerson the f Vmti- 
nent ? We do not, had t.liat the ;i.nsw(‘r is in 
th(^ allirniative, any inoi‘(‘ than it would be 
were the. sanu‘ ({Uestion to Im put rc. our rubbc'r 
ami cocoa niiuiufactui ing induslrics, consider- 
ing w(‘ are (‘asily first in tlie pi’oduetion of t.liese 
i.vvo tropn.al mops. 

Ill hiH ]>aper. Sir William l^arke told us that the 
Ih iti.sh industi V ciuploys 200,00(1 men and has capital 
mv<‘st.ed to tlm aiiouiit apjin^ximatclv ot £200,000,009. 
[‘ JS lesponsib)** tor lO per <-enl of the value of the 
tolul tradt' of this countiy, although in 1925 tin* 
jt'-ic'jnlugj* i< II to 9, it being n bu.(! year, wiHi a,7()0,0o0 
t‘»u.s ex}»ortcd agunist ujjproximately 5,000, 00(; tons m 
1915. One feels, thi'i'etoH*^ that twelve years lah‘r 
we slu)uld bav< mldocl at hrast .'“•n per cent ami 
ex jmrt<‘d 7,500,900 tons in a liej'"). The consumption 
of the w'oiid. however, wa.sat fault. ** An estimate/’ 
it was pointed out, “ had bomi [>repare<l as to what 
tin* world consumption of pig-iron should have been 
during 1025 had Uu* ilf)veloi>mciit follow^cd the same 
rale as wa^ experienced 'from ISOO to 1010, /.e., au 
average ot 00 jH*r crtit |jer decade. It was tound 
that the total world consumption ol pig-iron shoTihi 
for 1925 have amounted to a})proxiniut(‘ly 130,000,090 
tons, whereas the work? jiroduetivc capacity for tlia]. 
year was ^nly 107,UUO,()U0 tons and world pn>- 
duction is only 75,000,000. Under normal ccjjiditions 
the iron and Bteol industries of th<* workl should have 
been expendneing a peri»)d of e.xcH^stjive activity, as 
demand would havi* lieen likely to have exceeded the 
su})£»ly. The question, therefore, arises, how^ can the 
potential demand be mailo effective ? ” 
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The ic»ia1 exports to the Dominions of iron and 
steel in 1025 was 1,975,000 tons,’* we were further 
reminded, with a domes tic prtjduotioii in the 
Dominions of 1,800,000 tons,” as compared with 
2,400,000’ tons in 1913, and a domestic output of 
1,300,000 tons for that year , but the f«.ct that live 
decline in exports was less to the British Dominions 
than to other markets is due, in part at least, to iiscal 
and sentimental pi*efc nmce, but also to the expansion 
of trade in certain dimetions, in which this country 
may claim to occupy the premier position viz.^^ tin- 
plates and ^^alvanized sheets, the tradt^ in whienwith 
the Dominions has expanded with most ot them, 
except India, since 1913 ; India showing a decrease 
in both jiroducts owing to tht^ growth ot her domestic 
industry. Inchhui tally, India has d»)vel(>p<‘d a sub- 
stantial export trade wn pig-iron, having cxj>ortedin 
1925, 401,794 tons.” 

The Basis of the Produced-in-Canada Policy. 

The place of honour is given to an article by 
Col. Ralph H. Webb, Mayor of Winnipeg, 
in the September 1926 issue of the Industrial 
Canada, tie is a strong believer in the 
“produced- in- Canada'’ idea. He has in his 
article set forth in vigorous and tersi* language, 
his attitude totvards the subject. Govern- 
ineiits and municipal oflioials, he says, should 
strive their best in making Canada self-sufficient 
by giving employinent to Canadians in the 
letting of (ioniraots and making purchases. 
His idea is not new, (‘Verywliere, eviuy country 
wants to see that it is made sclf-suffitjieut first 
to its needs without resorting to foreign aid. 
In England, campaigns through tlie medium 
of press, advertisements aiul films, etc., it 
is proi^lainied that “ British goods are the best 
and tliat “ Britishers should buy British 
goods alone”. Col. Webb’s strong ph'a is a 
sign of the awakening self-assertive (Canadians. 

Canada’s greatness cannot be*, measured, 
wrote Colonel Webb, only by her holding a 
jiremier position with regard to her large 
agricultural ])roduel.s. In defeni^e of which 
position, some extracts from his artie.h^ ought 
to be found interesting reading in this country, 
especially to those who are lukewarm about- 
Indian-made goods. 

“ IxJt «a look Mtraip;ht at the problem and if 1 don’t 
follow tlr* jwscribed lines of expi^rt riba's it 
ia bocauae good comm<»n horse bouso facts ai-e more 
vital than a whole array of statistical figures.” 

** I really doubt whether that is what GckI would 
co^l great in a nation, for the simple reason that 
Nature provides the soil, the rain, the snow, the ice, 
the Bunshine, the wind, etq, all the force.s that 
reduce growth, and all that man is cajfed upon to 
o is to plow, SOW', reap, garner and soil. What will 
make its great or greater, and what I believe, tkxi 
would really call groat lies in what wo do with our 
brains and strength to go above and Ix'low the soil, to 
use the water and the air, in order to extract from them 
the riches deposited in them and to use them in such 
^ way as to derive the highest results based on all that 


science can pmducc from everything. You may ask 
what has that to do with ** T?uy made-in -Canada 
goods” ? Well, it is the first problem we have to solve, 
because w^e must producer before we can sell.” 

It is the producer, the man who is called the 
labourer, whether on the fann, in the woods, the 
mines, the water, the air or the factory. It does not 
require much sense to know or realize who suffers 
mo.st when trade i.s slacl:, when there are shut downs 
or when oro^is are poor. It is the Worker. 8o we 
must do our outmost t<.) proU'ct the worker, for if 
that js done, them i;a})ital is safe f>r protected. This 
croate.-^ confidence. More capital is called for. There 
is more expansion and this in tuni means more work 
for the workers or again calls for more populations 
which means greater immigration and greater homo 
markets for our agricultural industry 

Our manufacturers piust nut forgot that they 
too owe a duty to the (Canadian producer in making 
purchasers of tluj mab'nals, ed-c., they use in their own 
plane.s. And the merohants must realize that they 
are cx|je(jU*d to push Canadian -m:Kl(3 articles, although 
they must liavc the barking of the Covenufient 
and th(‘ mamifiudurers in protection and a continuous 
nation wi<le advertising compajgri and educational 
propaganda. 

“ Thcrotore if a continuous educational propaganda 
were put on, the old, the old time ‘‘tariff free trade ” 
‘Manufacturer farmer ’ fallacy would be exploded 
and oui tanners would n'alize as soon as aii,y one that 
thcii b(‘st markets is tin? hoiUK marked and liiey would 
Ik^ foroed by their own intelligence to see that the 
problem will only be solved by helt)ing to po}mlati? 
our best country, by backing up our industrial 
d<o'«‘Iopment and l y biiyuig mado-in-Canada 
machinery and everything else they tit'cd. ” 

Cultivation of Papaya. 

Ill aiKjienl times the jrapaya tree did not 
exist in India. Jt a])])ear.s from the fact that 
the name “[lapaya” does not occur anywhere 
in Sanskrit jangirngt*. Mr. M. L. Jayawaiit 
says in the Indian Scmittfic Agriculturist that 
th<5 Iree has been imported from America. 
Tfie pa.])ayn tree, prefers a ipoist warm climate 
and iruits all the year round. Propagation 
is done by seed. Experiments have been 
(;ommenc(id to biei^d seedless varieties in 
Poona Agricultural C^ilh^ge and it is believed 
that t lie attempts are successful by this time. 
Propagation by grafting has been attempted 
in America anti Lucknow and it is hoped that 
])lants thus })ropagated fruit earlier. The 
tree generally begins to yield at the end of the 
first year and continues up to the 4th or 5th 
year. 

Wakn* logging is harmful to tho plant iirimarily 
because it rot« the te*ndor stem. The seeds are grown 
in }>otB in May and tho young plant begins to appear 
in 6 weeks. ()ne month later they are transplanted 
, in pita previously dug 2x2x2 feet and treated with 
farm yaitl manuio and litter. In some cases the litter 
and the dried cattle dung is burnt in these pits and 
they are filled with loose soil. When the monsoon 
sets in .bine or July then the ^ seedlings are trahs- 
idanted. 
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The following mixture has been found to be the Ix^st 
for fruiting and it al-^j helps to develop the an>ma : — 


Superphosphate or Bone meal .. lOOlhx 
Sulphate of Potash . . . . 4o ,» 

Nitrate of Soda . . , . . 32 , , 

Black Sand . . . . . . (>2 „ 


This may be applied at th<5 rate of 1 lb. per tn*t‘ 
once in the beginning of moiisoon and ome in Oct«»bei. 
Caiv muMt Liken however, to see that the plants 
are not irrigated after they are tlius treated. 'I’lu' 
best way to put the mixture on is two days aftiu- 
showers of rain or irriga^on, ho that tbeie would be 
just enough moisture for the fertilisers to act. 

It has been found that the smaller tiifi sihmI the inon' 
is the davour and iasi(\ Papaya is a useful fruit m 
many ways. The bark is used in the mannfactijr<‘ ol 
ropes. The Ho«*ds aie r‘"‘porte<l to have the property 
of curing worms and also to useful in female di.s- 
ordeiu. They are also carminative. The raw Irmt 
containB papilin whi(*h has the property of digesting 
mf‘at. ''ITie leaves ai\i used for external apj)lii^a.tinns 
to remove pain. Water containing juice of fiajiaya 
leaves is used tor bleaching and removing slams of 
ink and alH(» washing eolouri'd cloths, Tt brightens 
the colour ami makes it last. 

The milk, ot raw fruits contains jicpsin, whiidi dis 
solves albumen but not meat. The ijopsjn propiT 
acts m the lux'Hcrice td acid but ])apaya pejHin doe.s 
not and that is wdiy it is not such a strong digcistive ni 
the presence of gastric! ju.u!(‘.. In the presence ol 
alkalies it is a powerful solvent and licips digestion. 
It IS used for reeling Bilk or tusst‘r e.oeoons. 

Tile pn‘})aratioii ol this product i.s easy. Thejuiec* 
should be obtained from fresh young fruits. Mcnstuiv 
and high hunpciutiuv spoil its activity. Tiie jnic‘e 
should be dried at a low tcjinperaturc and them iniim** 
diately mixed witli double the quantity of rc'ctilied 
spirit. This mixture should be uHowcmI to stand loi 
several liour.s. The rc'siduc should 1x5 tUtered off, 
dried in atmosphciic! tc mparaturc, powdered and kept 
in an air-tight bottle*. Bcssidcs Uii^, syrup, wines and 
elixir made from the fruit an* sedative and tonic. 

The strange* and Ixjautiful races ot Antilles as1«>nisli 
the eyes of strangers and IravcHcrs who sec* Uumu lor 
the first time, if they are to be*- b(*lic\cd, the clear 
and clean comjih'xioii and exipiisitc flesh arise from 
the use of the papayij, fruit as a cosine tie. A slice of 
the ri^xi fruit is rubbed •over the skin ?md is said to 
dissolve spare flesh and rc^movc* every blemish. The 
most importai^jb propesrty ol* tlic papaya fruits from a 
biochemical point of vic^w' is its ]>owc‘r of eonverlmg 
other food into protein. This jiroh'olylic power is 
poesesBCjd by the latex of the fruit. 

The unique propesrty of the* milky juice of the unripe 
fruit ha.s attractcMl the notice of Westc-m lnvc*atigators 
since 1878. In 1921 experiments were carric'd out at 
Pusa. It was found that fruits having 3 or 4 inci- 
sions can be made to bleed on subsequent oyierations 
after an interval of a day or two but those having 7 
or 8 incisions prcxluco nothing when incised again. 
After raina the lahLX (juice) was thin and did not coagu- 
late at onco. Early moniing is the best time to tap. 

In preparing the crude papain, the following points 
nhoifld be carefully observed: — (1) Juice should Ikj 
dried m aoon as possible. (2) in drying, tcmj[X^rature 
Should not ris(5 above 40 degrc'cs centigrade. Btdh 
ends are obtained in some places by drying on 
hot plates. (3) The Anal drying should bo dc*ne, if 
possible, in vacuo. (4) The product should lie ground 
td powder and at o^ce bottlixl up, using air-tight stop- 
pers or packed in lead lined wooden boxes. 


Patriotism: Its Psychology. 

Dr. J. (1 Maxwell Ganu tt read a paper before? 
the members of the Psychejogy Scuiion ou 
"The Psychology ol‘ Pat riotism 

The dictionary, said the Li‘ctuier, delTned patrio- 
tism as love of c'oimtiy: But wdiat was countr}^ ? 
ll certainly included an i»rgani/t*d c«>mmunity 
throughout which an ac«*cj>icd syst^'in ot rights and 
“blnjations w^as mamtauu*il by a t’entral (ioverniueut. 
'liic importance which mankind attached to his 
<‘ountry lay there ; that, without the prutcelion of 
law, man’s lx\Ht work was not worth while and 
liiiman life was c'iieap and purpo!it*l<5HH. 'JTie tii'st 
rlirticulty of eflectivc hh* and work was to overcome 
the conflict in tine’s own soul b} having all one’s 
llioughts and Icclings orxlercd in a single sysh‘m, a 
hingk* wide intt'mst. 

But coTiflist must be pit* vented lictwecn men and 
lx*tvvcen groups t5f men, as wt5ll as each individual 
soul. A jx'ilcctly integrated }K*rsoriality w'as not 
t*iiougli. it is ncccHKary also to integrate lollow- 
w'orkers, iii‘igh hours. l(‘lhiw -citizens, anti linally, all 
mankind, 'flial mi'ans, in the last analy.sis, that all 
men and vvom(*n cverywhi5rc .sliould pi'ssess a (‘oirmiou 
supreme pur]>o.-e it) make a [>erfect world. “ 'Then,** 
Im Maid, “ frt5edom will prevail, lx‘causc, What J 
want to do i.s what neighbours want nn* to do in thtt 
inp*r<‘.stK of us all. .And jn?^tice w'lll t»revail ui every 
t»nc.” Instead of thinking liimsoJf more, highly^ than 
all, man would conu* to regard liimself as only one of 
in.wiy t5qual mernbor’s of tht* behived ctmimunity. 
Kven the cat-hatiiig dog w^as kind t-o the lamilv cat. 

(Irtuip sentim€*nts and loyalties, as we now know 
th'^'in, however, tended to resist, in.sU^ad of to pro- 
mote, this rc.sult. They won* tot) otten dith rentia- 
tom, rather than integrators of the world-wide society 
t)l mankind. Tliis they iie(‘d nut, he. Kveiy group to 
which a man belongt^d tended to be<*ome the tibjeci of 
asent'ment to Ins mind. 'I'liat .sentiment w'tmld b<^ 
stronger. If tj,'e ctinunon <5X[)f‘rienccs whamd by the 
groiiji were iutt'iwe, if they w'(*re pct'uliar to the group, 
it they included a c*t>minoii purpose. BatrioLi.sm, the sen- 
timent for the nation which waa only the lowest com- 
nieii multiple of ail the other groujis at which a man 
belonged, was strengtlumed by all the other group 
H(5ntiments and tended te be of jiaramount impor- 
taiiec. It was maih* stronger still by common land- 
language, religion, government, economic interesks, 
ami most imjMirtant of all, a common tradit.ion, a 
memory of groat janvonalities that seemed to embody 
in tliemaelvcs th(* character’ and idi*als of the nation. 

Blit patriotism should not occupy the higliest place 
on the hioiarcliy of ioy'altics ; (*\ccs.sivc patriotism 
}»rcv(‘nU*d allegiance to truth and fair play ami tended 
to override uitematifmal justice, Theie win^ more 
individual freedom to be got from intornatiimid co- 
o|)oration than from a jingle cosmopolitan World- 
)State. The growth of communications and iidor- 
dc|iendence of nations had changed the wyrlcl 
almost out of njcogiiition during the last c<*ntury ; 
the world hiul l:x*como | neighbourhood. A correspond- 
ing change in men’.s minds was needed, in thetr 
thoughts, aJid even their conduct would go wrong, 
would cease to coro'spond to the world of exyicrience, 
and so Puid to bring disasp'r and dest ruction. The 
lirst thing a patriotic statesman had nowadays to 
consider about any measure he proposed was its 
eft’oet on the world as a vvhole. If it was hanufiil, the 
public opinion of tlie world might say ho through the 
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Aaspimbly of the League t>f Nations. Whatever 
advantages it might seem to have liad, would then 
bo -outweighed. To servo lirst the interests of the 
^whole worid-wido nociety of mankind had eoine to 
be the lir.Ht inaxun of praetioal statesmanshi]). 

Reform in Japanese Banking. 

Capital (uul Trade rej)ons the appoiut- 
lucnt of a preliruiiiary ooinmittee of investi- 
gation. to examine Jaj)r*nV; hankinsi system 
anil to recoin miMK I leoisJalioii to improve tin* 
linanoiaJ orgamzi^dion of the rountry.the neces- 
Haryoniins having fieeu issii<*(l tiy t lie Japanese 
Deparlimml of Finance on April lb, 1925. 
Tins jireliminary coimnitti'e, ('onsisting ot high 
othiuais of the Uovinnmeni, i epri sentatives of 
ihi. principal oifieial and senii-offieial banks, 
and prominent economists, was placed under 
the chairmanship of tlie Vhce-Minister of 
Finanee. There is tell tdie neitd of reducing 
the rate of ini (Test and of staliili/dng the eircii- 
lation of money by e.orrecting tic* ileiee-ts of 
the pres(int hanking systenn. It is ('stimatcd 
tliat jnl<‘r(‘st jiaymeiils in Jajiaii amount to 
at least. 2,00(b()OU,0(Kl yen a. yi'av, and that 
tlu'se [laymenls can be nnliioed '20 per cent 
through banking reform, 4n0,0()0()00 yen more 
will be releas(nl anmially for tlie jirodiicing 
intcK'sts of tin^ (‘oimtry. 

l‘OFeLAlU'lY OK TkUST COMCVNlKS. 

The banking syaUnu of Japan is, nevertheless, a 
povvetful and edicient instrument of that eountry; 
iSiriee 1782 — tiom whieli year modern flapanese Hank- 
ing dates ils origin — it has gniwn with remarkable 
rapidity and to-flay then* a unmb o' (d institutions 
wnh enormous re'^oure s and with r.urili<‘d oigani'.i- 
tion.-s tliroughont tJie wo.-id. d’li(‘ Visa la Ikuik. the 
Mitsubishi lnU*r‘st^, .ind tlie ^'ol^uh;Jma Spccn* !»ank 
are of (his ty[K‘. Th.t national lianl.s regulatnms aet 
of 1872, whieli tornis the basis ol the dajnuiese b»iik‘ 
ing system, was iiiDdelled iil'U i' the Amoriean national 
banking ael. It ha>* reniaimal, with few mod itic.it ions 
the basj*-’ for the bulk ot th{< iainking busine.ss of th<» 
count rv, although a variety ol othm* typ vs of institu- 
tion' has siue<‘ bt'en eivated. It is not surju'ising, 
therefoiv, that the prniejpal complaint by Japanese 
bank retonuers is against the lack of eo-ordiimtioii 
l>etvveeu tin' eeniral mstitut iOiir> and the individual 
banks. 

'The history of .lapmese bankiinr reveals h<*w tlie 
b.mkmg re>uur(v.' (»1 tiu* eonnlry Imve bt'c.i se.iiteivtl. 
Tlie Bank oi J.ijiOin ertCublisiied in. 1882, wai originally 
const ituUsl as tlie eenirai i)auk ot tin* eoiiniry, wjtb 
the power ot mlis;MHun ; but later, alter the acquisi- 
tion ol K-rU'CM ami Foipio-a, the Bink (»f vUio.s» ii and 
Hr' Ihuilv of 'Paiwan be<‘ame the cenliut iiHtiiutions 
for tiuxe pnmneec d'he ]jrpiei])al iiio(lili<*'itions of 
the national banks reguiali«ms act were made in l8tSJ. 
when the jinvilego o* issuing notes was taken trom 
the natuMual hanks ami y, ranted to tlie lu'v.ly created 
Hank ot Japan, Meanwhile, tuivate banks and com- 
panies resembling banks increasinl m number until in 
1884 tlicr ; were b and tl.ere was still no supervi- 
teioii over llu ‘111 lieyoml the legui ilions iii.siuul by local 
authoritio.i. To bring them nndor nioro elfieient 
control the oixlinary banks regulation.^ and the aavingft 


banks regulations were promulgated in ISDO and ptit 

into force three years later. * 

In 1921 a savings bank law was passed supersed- 
ing the jirovious regulations over this class of institu- 
tion. The prineijial provisions of the act, bf^yond 
tlio.-ie (It'scribing the authori'zod functions of such 
banks^ Won* to limit their organization to licensed 
.slock corporation^ with a minimum capitalization of 
500,000 yi'ii, to r<‘strp*t holding of any one tecurity to 
onc-litth the capitalization of the isouiiig company, 
lo limit loans to any mdividnal to a maximum ot one- 
ti'Uih of the eapital and re^e'-Vi^ of th(^ bank, and to 
limit the total amounts of loans against it'al estate 
nnH-tgag<‘.s, to tlu* aimiunt of thi* paid-up capital and 
ri'serve of the bank. 

In adilition to the savings banks and the ordinary 
bank.s organized under the general banking laws 
of the eoiinlrv, scweral individual institutions hiwo 
been V rented b\ ^])ocia.l acts ol the Diet. Thi‘sc indude, 
in iHldition to the three banks ot iksuc : (l) The 
Yokohain Specie Bank, organized in 1880 ohictly to 
iinaiiet' tlu* toreli-ni trade <>1 the country ; (2) the 
llypothe<‘ Bank ot J.qjan. organize d in 1897 to jirtTvitle 
long-term lunds against real (‘state ; (J) tlie Indus- 

tiiai Bank of tJajian created to hnanct* indnstiy and 
track* both for short and long terms, (-1) llm 
agrieiiltnral and industrial banks, created a.s lixail 
linaiK ial organs tt> lurnisli long-term loan:’ ut low' 
rates against real estate, and (3) the Hokkaido 
t'olomal !>ank, csiublidied to supply eapital for 
enterprise.s m eonnoi*tion with the cohmization and 
exploitation of Hokkaido and Korahilo (Southeiri 
Saghalin ) . 

There are also several elasso.s (jf financial institutions 
cre.’iied l)\ various laws: (1) Mutual loan societies 
operating among the middle and lower (passes, wdilch 
ri'ceived their status by tlic mutual-loan society law 
oliOla; (2) approximately 2()0 city credit assueia- 
tioiis or p(*opl(‘’s banks, operating under laws of 1900 
and 1917 ; (3) a ('(*ntral diesl. foi' imlustnals assoeia; 
tioiis , ami (1) nnmi'nms trust eonifianies. The 
last-named type, winch first apjK.*ar<‘d in Japan in 
lOlVj. h is ^Towai so rapidly in rnirnhi*!' ami r(*Houre4-s, 
esp(*<*iaUy ^im*o the w'ar, that it has aroused the 
jealou.-.v and oiiposition ol the regular banking 
interests. Atjjn sent there are 33 tins! eonijianies 
with d.eposit« aggi-cHating, 408, H.‘),000 .ven at the 
end of March again.st 327,<)04,(>1 1 four months 
earlier. Mr. Vom*yama, president oi the Trust Society 
of ,laj>an, recently predict' d that deposits before long 
would soar ab«»ve the billion yen mark. The popula- 
rity of trust com [lanies has been due to the freedom 
niider wdiieh they operate their status not l>eing 
clearly dolim d in Japanese law- 'and to the higher 
inteie.st rates which they jny on dejiosits. 

One change wiiieh sc<‘ms likely to be roiMimmended 
is a. revision ol lla* regulations governing note issue. 
1'h<‘ eueulation is (wimitti'illy inelastic, whereas 
money demands ate seasonal, moving up and down 
111 distinct vvavi's ami reaching the ma.vimum wdieii 
the h»"a\y silk mov(*merit begins in the late summer 
and fall. The fiduciary issue of (lie country is re- 
st riet(‘d within narrow limits, the Bank of Japan fieing 
privileged to issue bank notes against eommereial bills 
to the ext(*nt, of only 120,000,000 yen : the Bank of 
Hhosen for 50,000,000 yen, and the Bank of Taiwan 
for 20.t-tK),000 yen. limit*>j may bo exceeded 

upon p.iyment ot a percentage tax. Th<j minimum is 
.5 |K*i e<‘nt ; .sj»w'e Aju’il 1925, the tax h;us b(»en 0 p''r 
cent. For the note ifesue for the Bank of Japan at 
present amounting to 1,177,000,000 yen, a margin of 
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I20,060,00d yen fiduciary issue is deemed small. It 
is now advocaU'cl that the country’s circulation 
concentrated in one bank, and that its issue be made 
mure elastic in order to meet the fluct uating domtnd 
foi momy which (‘haraclerize.s Japaiiose trade. 

Bank of Japan's Control Ovku Market Small. 

'rherc has been a growing feeling among Japaat'se 
bankers for yonie years that the eomimny’s bankmg 
organization is too loosely knit ; that the widespread 
activities should be more closely co-ordinated and 
that, particular!}', the imtion’s bank ivserves stiould 
eiMJtrah/.ed in l!ie Bank ol Japan. Current deposits 
of Jajianese banks with tlw' ilank of Japan, lor 
example, average around 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 
yen, or about 1 J jier cent o< the total bank deposits oi 
membem of th(^ 18 clearing houstis— which now average 
around 5,300,000,000 yen-jin contrast to the 7, 10 
and 15 per cent ratio demanded of membt^r baiilts 
ol the F(*d(‘raf flesvu v<‘ System. Jajiancsc banks let 
out at call a grciiter poition ol their loanable tunds, 
const*queully, as the market is inelastic and a.s iliere 
is lu^great volum*' ol rediscounts, a sudden dmnand 
lor funds caus.*s violent fluctuations in money rates. 


The Bank of Japan never played the part in redis- 
count operations that might have been oxia^ct'*! — 
largely it is said, lK‘cause of it-s eaaual mauipulatign 
of the discount rate. Tlic t)flicial iediscouujL rate of 
the Bank of Japan has stood at J. sen per diem (7.3 * 
percent) since April 15, 1925 ; and the la^jit previous 
change w’os in November, 1919. Mi^anwlulo, the 
iiiarkot rate; for call money averaged during the 
pwt year 5-84 ifer cent, with rates oJi commercjal 
[lajier ranging Irom 6.21 to 9.15 per cent; but during 
tiw‘ li*'e yeaw from 1919 t.) 1 92.") the market e^^tab- 
lislied a much wider range, call money going a-, lovv at 
l-SJ per cent and as iiigh a.-* 12.05 percent. Ai a 
icsuit, there is no real market for eommerci.d paper 
in 'J’okyo or Osaka, and tiu' market for call funds 
usuall}' sags in the middle of the month and rises 
toward the end. 

Although the Bank of Japan ctxercises only a 
minor inllueiicc upon the market, tiic (*xt<ent ol the 
control whicrt the (hjvenimcnt itself t‘Xer(;is'‘.s is con- 
siderable. Ill certain cast's the (ioverniiumt. practically 
dictates the ritt' ot divnleiids which may be declared , 
and it has e.vcrted jircssurc to encourage, it in>t 
(oinjicl, nunuuous bank mergers. 


Books in Brief. 

Short Reviews of Recent Books. 


Memorandum on Production and Trade. 

Issued by tht‘ Lt'uguo of Nations, (hmeva, 1926. 

The League of Natuins has just issued the thiixl ot 
the sci'K's of documents calk'd for by the Prepa- 
ratory ('ommittci* tor the proposed international 
Economic (.!onfcrence. This is a brief memorandum 
on iiroductioii and Iradt' in which a. very large 
amount of information is suinmanzcd in a conve- 
nient form. [Is object iS to answer the three follow- 
ing questions ; 

1. What ciianges have taken place in the popula- 
tion ol tlie world sinci? 1918 and in the U-rn- 
torial distribution ol that population ? 

, 2. What changed Jjave taken place in the pro- 
duction of basic raw maU'iials and foodstutfs 
in the world as a ^holo and in the main 
divisions into which the world naturally 
falls ? 

3. What changes have taken jilace in the quan- 
tum of w'orld trade an<l jii the distribution ‘r 

For the purposes 01 analysis and comparison, 
the woi Id is divided into seven continental groups, 
and Europe into lilustern and Central Kurojie, 
both including ami excluding Russia, Western and 
Maritime Furoiie, and Europe both including Russia. 
FiguiYss for the whole ot Europe are also given. 

The main couclusKms reached are summarized as 
follows ; — 

(a) The population and trad<* of the world in 
1926 were both about. 6 per eent greater than in 
1918. 

« (6) The production of foodstuffs (exclusive of 

China) and raw materials has increased moi*e rapidly 
than the population of the world and is now' pn>- 
bably 1(> to IS jier eent in excess of what it was in 
^ 918 . 

(c) The population of Europe has only increafied 
by a little more than 1 per cent ; her production of 


raw maku'iais and ioodsluffs, thanks largely to a 
tavourable barvcsl, was m 1925 lour to tiv<‘ percent 
above tlu* pre-w'ar h'vel ami bi'r trado probably 
'.oine It) per cent below that lev'el. 

(d) In 192 1, the jiioductiou ol raw materials and 
toodslults in Eastern and Central Eurojfxi, including 
Kussia, still fell -hori ol the prc*-\var by nearly une- 
lilth, W'hile tlu' trade ot thcsi* i oiml nos did not reach 
(id ixii* cent ot what it had bciii, d<‘-,pik» llie increase, 
m the number ol trading countrio.'.. During 1926, 
however. Central I'kirope made' rnoi'' ra[)i«l piogn-Ji-v 
than did the rest of tlic coutim nt, lu'r trade is now 
about tlirec -quarters ol what i( was and tier produc- 
tion index just over par. 

(c) The population of tin' western and maritime 
natioim of I’liiropL* is m,w about 6 per cent greater 
ttian in 1918. The production index ol this group of 
c«>uutries inclusive of cercal.s and foodstuffs w’as lu 
1926 about 7 ptu’ cent gicalor than before the W'ar 
and exclusive of ccivais aqd foodsiuffs scarcely up to 
the population figure, while trade justfaih-d to leacii 
tlie pre-war level. 

(/) The populiilnm of North America is almost 
onc-tifth, that ot Soutli America pcrluqis slightly 
over une-lifth, ami tlial of Oceania ^Austialia, New 
Zealand, etc.) ovei <me-sj\tlj, greater than in 1918. 
'bhe growth ot pop illation* in oilier paits ol tlic vvorid 
has been much les-s rajfld. 

{y) On the other IuiikI, the tradt' of Asia has 
inereascd almost, tliouj^i not (piite, as bust as that of 
North Any-ri<;ii. In both thoKi- continents it waf 
over one-tbird, and in Oceania just uniter one third, 
greater than m 1918, while m .Africa an^l South 
America it Jia.s shown no incri asc. 

{h) The production ol raw materials and food- 
.siufls in North Amuricaf Asia, and Oceania is now 
about one-qnarter above the pie-war amount ; in 
South America ami Africa (gold excluded) it is over 
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one -third groaicr, and in (Antral America the 
iucr«a»o has boen still higher. 

The volume, which is prieoil l/bt/., i.s obtainable 
from the l/^agne’s Agents iii tlidorent countries or 
<liro(‘t frotri the- Sales J^epartruent of the Secretariat 
at (Iciieva. 

Memorandum on Balance of Payments and 
Foreign Trade Balances, 1911 — 1925. 

Issued by the lj<^agu(‘ of Nations, deneva, 192G. 

d’he pnjseat voluirie, which has bxm prepared by 
th(* Kconomitj liiteihgonce Section of the Liiague of 
Nations, is issued in continuation of tlie volumes 
pubiuihetl in 1924 and iy2r» under the same title. It 
IH, however, of special interest as it is tnic of the 
most inijiortant docuiuontvS prepaa’ed in view of the 
foi theonuiig Inhirnational lOconomio Contcrouce. It 
will whoi'Uy Ih' followed bv other publications, notably 
on Production. 

The lirst part of this v<jlunie croiwists of an intro- 
duction and a senes ol (‘stimales ol the balance of 
pa>Tnent.s for twenty-two countries prepared in the 
grvat majority of cusiis, otticially by the (Governments 
conceriu‘d. 8tat<‘m(‘nt8 am available for the Hrst 
time concerning Prance, ^.ioriuany, the Irish Free 
♦State, Japan, l^atvia and Siam. 

'Die second part (see- es]>ecially }>. 135 and follow- 
ing pages) Consists of a complete- survey of world 
trade during the yeau 1921 and 1 925, in vvhi<*h the 
recent ligurcs shewing tlu' volume, dire-ction and 
distribution are coniinircd w’lUi liiose lor 1913 and 
from which it ajiixuirs that while the trade of the 
World to-day is greater than it was lud'ore the war, 
Eurojw' has not yet recovensd lier jire-vjuus trade 
prosjHU’ity ; and it tends to shew that there is an 
important wliitt of the oontixi of gravity from the 
Atlantic to tlie Piwdlie. 

This book is tlie Ijrst of two volumes. The second, 
which Will bo published ihi< year, will consist of a 
summary of th<’ tratle atatislics of G3 different 
countries (six having been added since last year) 
toget-her wnth explanatory noUvs. 

These two volumes together will constitute the 
most complete review ot the subject available at the 
pRismit time. It will enable not only s|H?cialists in 
i>conomics, but pm-sons giMieraliy intere.sted in world 
affairs to form a pietiin^ iif tlu* jsisition and recivnt 
dovclopiiieiit id w'orld ti’a-de. 

The analysis shows that the trade ol the world in 
192") exceeded that m 1913 by probably about 
and that Furopruin trade was still somewhat over 
10% below tlie ])re-w'ar lev. 1. North America, Asia 
and Ueeania have gaimxl the most and the centre of 
gravity is I'learly sihfling trom the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

3’he share of the Unibxl Kingd<jm in the world 
trade has on balance sunk slightly, exports having 
1 alien i)iT and nniiorts incres.scd ndatively to those of 
the rest of the world. The British posttion was 
rather less lavourablc in 1925 than in 1924 although 
it would apisvii* that she has regained some lost 
grountl in certain Lalm Amcngan countries. 

rivc recent troubles in (Hinni would ap^Kjar to have 
affected other countries to a mucli gix?ater extent 
than Japan irom which country China obtained 31% 
of lu^r imports iu 1925 as compared with about 23% 
in 1924 and 29% ui 1913. 

The mmnoraudum closes with the following sum- 
mary of tlie broad tendeiunes w'hich are affecting the 
distribution ot trade to-day ; — 


“ The United States and India now buy less from 
Europe and more from Asia ; (^hma and Japan buy 
less from Europe and more from North America ; 
Australia less from Europe and more from North 
.^.merica and Japan. Reciprocally, India sends a 
greater jiroportion of her goods to North America and 
Asia, China to North America ; Jajiaueso exports to 
Eurojx* have drop[)t>d trom 23'3 pur cent to only 
G*G jierceut o£ her total exports, whik^ those destined 
for North America have risen from 30 -to 44* 5 
p<;r cent. Australian imports from EurojrK) have 
dropped from 71 to 54 ixn* yeiit of her total imports, 
those of the Argentim^ from 80 to G4 per cent. 

Tra^k' is juissing from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

Industrial Conditions and Labour 
Legislation in Japan. 

By I was I'. Ayusawa. ^ Published by the Interna- 
ti-ott Uabour Office, Ijcague of Nations, (Genova. 
Price 2x/i. 

Tills small volume of 119 pages eon tains a brief and 
intert'stlug account of th(» present industrial condi- 
tions and labour legislation in Ja])an. Jt is purported 
to bc^ onl> an informative stuily based on available 
maWnal fiither than a Regular inU^nm report. 4'he 
introductions deal with Japan’s teemuig population 
and the inadequacy of agricultural aiva to teed the 
millions. 3\> relieve undue congestion, (‘migration 
eannot be held as the only possible solution as the 
past has proved in Japan. Adding to this emigra- 
tion uow'-a-days is not such a affair as iii good old 
days. Faeing such an inevitable problem of over- 
INipulation, there would seem ot late to have grown 
something hk<‘ a national deWrmination to incRase 
the iiiduslrital capacity of Japan in spite of many 
«hortc<)inings. It is also lei t by many that this can 
be realized so long as the people are industrious and 
ojiU-rprizing and the judustrj’ is organized on 
maxims of justice and sanity. 

'rho book in general deals with the iiuinstiial 
growth and c-onditioiis of Japan ; thi' boon during 
the war and its afler-inath ; general trade dilapida- 
tion, the »Slate conurig to tiic an! and U^tU^rmenil 
of tlie wnjrkers by eniortdng many legislative acts 
with ivgard to minimum age of indu.striai workers, 
Rgulation of labour and relief miners; (Joverii- 
mont organization of the b’^reku of (.employment 
exchanges ; prohibition dangerous and unhygienic 
work to women and ch ildren ; com[)onsation for 
injury, sickness and death ; rules of eriiployment and 
labour in mines ; prtdectioii of sick persons and 
of women after child birth, etc. In the opinion of 
the author labour legislation in Japan in most cases 
was the diroet result of the Washington Conference, 

In October 1922, a body eallod the Social Affairs 
Bureau was created to deal with labour problems, 
including questions concerning the international laljour 
((rganizatioii. It is said that tliis Bui’eaii is ])rogres.sivo 
in dealing with labour pro bkms os most of the bills 
drafted by the bureau attest to, and that it has not 
a little contributed to the recent marked develop- 
ment of ^labour legislation in Japan. 

Chapter 111 of this book deals about hours of work. 
Tlie general opinion prevailing is that tlic liours ot 
work in •fapanose industry are exce.ssive. There is no 
fixed law of State about the regulation of hours. 
Although it can be safely rated at 9 hours per day 
ox(‘ept in the case of women and young jxirsons. 

Aculcueos of unemployment is everywlujre glariiigly 
seen and Japan is not altogether free from it though 
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it ia not ho virulent as in aomo of the European 
States. • 

One of the mast signilicant happenings in Japan 
is tlio growth of Trade Ijnionism on the western 
model and it wjis phenomenally acoeleraU^d since thi^ 
(iroat War. According to some labour loadoivi, tlie 
actual strength of the organized workers is abmit 
300,000. 

Other chapters worthy of i.»erusal aix‘, Chaiiu-r 
IV : wages and co.st of living, cost of liYuig inqiurievS, 
ndation betwoim prices and wages, and Chapter V, 
women and child labour, Jii ate mil y pr<jtection. 

In (Bniclusion, the author says that the liojies 
eiitertaint^d in respect of improvfjd legislation and 
better working conditions in Japan will bo s(»oii 
realized. 

Economic Life in a Malabar Village. 

By S. Subbarama Aiyar, ^.a., Dip. Econ., Stonot 
J.cct titer in ij}toiiomus^ Madras ('hrtdtan C(d/e:>e, 
AJadras. 'I'lie Bangalore Printing & PnbUshmg 
Co., Ltd., Mysore Boiwl, Bangalore ('ity. Price K(c 1. 

Tl^e study of typical villages in different parts of 
India i.s now conceded to be an aid to the prO|)er 
understanding of the Economic life of the people in- 
habiting this vast (‘oiitinent. Mr. Subbarama Aiyar’s 
book, w'hieh has beyn issued as th** .second in the 
Economic. Series of the University of Madras, tully 
.suslains tin* reputation he has secured to himsidf as 
an Ee.onomic student. I’aking (he cue for the vvork 
from lir. UdlK'rt Slater, tormorly Professor of Indian 
hxHinomics, University of Madras, and following Dr. 
Harold Mann’s method, he has produced a volume of 
about. 200 l>agea describing the essential featunsof 
economic life in rural Malabar. Dr. Slater in a 
Foreword seta forth tlie oe('.a.sion for the book, giving 
at the same time an account of Malabar in its Hooio- 
economic aspeel. 'Phe author, himself a native of 
Malabar, Ivas spared no pains to make the book 
instructive. The chapters are all well-written with 
the help ol maienals gathered firat-hand. Those on 
“Land 'PiunircH” and “Wealth and Welfare” — to iiam<‘ 
hut a few — will n<pay perusal. The author’s sugges- 
tions, tew' irdM the elii.se of the book, for tli*» rejuven- 
ation of Malabar, deserve consideration. As a model 
book on rural eijonomic investigation, this should 
prove immensely useful to the etudeni of Indian 
Economies, The inde?^is a full and useful one. 

Currency and Central Banking. 

Issued by tiie League of Nations, Gimeva, 1920 . 

The Memorandum on Currency and (Viitml Banks, 
1013-1925, issued by tlie IweagucMif Nations, (ieneva. 
constit utes the first instalment of the ilociim<mtation 
concerning the economic condition of the world 
which has lieen called for by the Prepara<x>ry (fotn- 
mittocs of the Int-ernational Economic (Jonfcrmiee 
which it is pro[)o«c<J the League of Natmua .shimlil 
summon at a later date. Further Memoranda will 
be made public IxJore th.* Iheparatory Coiumittoe 
holds its second session in the autumn. The subjecit* 
dealt with in these Memoranda will include the 
volume and direction of tlw; inkumatioiial trade of 
the World, thi^ balances of internatioiml accounts, tlv? 
growth of population and the production of essential 
.commodities, and public finance. The prosent Memo- 
randum on ('urreney and f\mtra.l Banks has liee.n 
issued in two parts The first consisting of a histori- 
cal introduction and tlie second consisting of statlstk's 

diawunt rates, note circulation, gold and fowugn 
assets reserves, Ciiimmercial deposits, price indices, 
etc., and summarised statements of the balance 


shoete of all the (^uit ral Bunks of the w'orld up to the 
end of 1925. India figures in V'ol. Jf, Table ^7, 
pp. 180-187. 

Economic Development. 

By O. K. W. IVixua, h.a.v t’antab), Barrisloi*-at- ’ 
Law'. Printed by y'/ie (\y/on Ihulv Uolombo. 

'Pliis is an apiKial for the ciMuiomit* uplift of Cloyloii 
preparatory to its political omauc.ijKit jon. The first 
one or two cbajiter.s are dt*vot/('d to a. brief hur\(»y of 
the subject in ouiliue, and a diagnosis of the causes 
which have i*ontributed *io the prcsi nt portitioii. The 
author strikes tl«' key-noU* to the wiiolo [irobhuu 
when he says “ our goal then .-.liall be money or 
\oealth ”, tor, he opines, that, wi allh is ;dl powoi 
and with powe.r, in its wake, comes in eventually 
tmedom from Political Serfdom He would, thcrefons 
uige that any St l>em(‘ of eeon«>mie relorm in ( eyjon 
should run on the. threi* fold jiaih of accnmulation oi 
Capital, ditiusjon of Knowledge {Edmation) based 
on a sound sysuun of national education, and unih'd 
(‘(h)rt. or Co-operation on the part of all its citr/ens. 
The establishment oi a('cyloni*se Bank must, aei'ordjng 
to Mr. Perera, Ix' the first stiqi towards the achieve- 
ment of the first object, while the institution of our 
t^tate Pnwlucts (Company as a. setback against all 
foreign eKploitation of raw matciial in Ceylon would 
go a long way in the same direetion. 'I'he problem of 
unemployment, lack oi commercial and industrial 
firogiX'SH with th(‘ir atti'miant evils nnglit ueli be 
solved to a great exieul, in the opinion of the author, 
by a sound system of Tetfinucal and V(H*iiltonaI Train- 
ing consistent with the Tusals ot the I'ountry. With 
iMaf/o, Mr. peirra would <‘.e.ho ‘'I'ake eans of Education 
and tMiucation will take curre ol ail other things’. 
He adds ‘ the eun> for all our failings is educatiem on 
national lines, and the l un* for all our siiortc.ommgs 
is again education on (seimomic and utilitarian pnnei- 
plec.’ T'he cduintcrs devofi'd to tiio subject of 
‘ Co.(qx‘ration,’ ‘ AgruMiltural IndustncH and * Nori- 
pUntiiig Industries ’ are suggestive, to a di'gixa*. and 
show the author’s grasp of the qinslions he dih 
cu88;‘8 and tl^* practical eharachu’ of some of his 
.solutions. The seeiiun on (’olonizatioii ’ traces 
succinctly the colonial jioliey ot .Britain woth .special 
ix'fere.noe O’jdon, and i.s a fili'a for a more- .sympa- 
thetic and lib(!ral outlook on the part ol Ure.it Britain 
in her future colonial )>o]jey. Idn* section on ‘Horse 
Bae.ing and Lotteries ’ set.s forth the evils alhuiding 
that ‘Royal ISpnrt’ and urges upon the public of 
Ceylon as well as the Government to disi'ouiuge it. 
The concluding pages on the propi.scd ‘ Ucvloii Deve- 
lopment Association ’ describe in oullini; its objects 
and modus opei andt. Mr*. Peivi .i’.s book on the 
w'holo practical in its outlook. Wt* gladly com inond 
it. to all inten'.shMl m tho well iHungof (Vylon. 

The Co-operative Reader. 

By Rao Kahib M. V. Appu lwt>, Awhi 
Borhampore. • 

It it was the iutentum of the antfioi of tlin little 
book to })rt*scnt the advautagi’ous principle' ol ritral 
co-oixjration m an inbdligiblc manner in non-techuical 
language, wo should tlUnk after a I'urcfu! ikmu .iI of 
it that he has .succeeded m doing so. lie lias w'riUoTi 
it with a. quaintne.s.s that i.s j-emmi'^cenB of charming 
tolkloni. His ev})erieni*e in the .Agency ’"I^rae.ts iih 
an AsHistant Ih'gistrar of ( \)-ojK'rative Societies make.'i 
him write with authority on Mu* suhjmd. He ha.s 
understood that the lulliJiari’s iHitenwy stands in ins 
way to grasp the essimtials on which tlie fabric of co- 
operation IS built. The co-oiierativc society should 
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repln^jc tho sowcar, which would m irkot Agency 
pr/>duco, import uriavailahlo coinmcKlil-ios and bcMt 
of all ruian(;o the Agency {x^ople. The advantajjjes 
that aecr'ie to a hillman from his mmabership of 
a co*operative sockity attn many : (1) He gets bfdter 
value for his produce. (2) Ho gets imported articles 
cheaper then in the hazaar. (3) He g(*ts loans and 
afi Vances at low rat,es ot interest. As a whole the 
objeol of the' bo<ik is to make aviilable the blessings 
of co-oj)eration to the unsophisticated lull eiiltivat-or 
or artisan whose ignorance and illiteracy is benng 
exploited by rapacious money dentlors. 

The book i.s well illustrated and is introduced it) 
iho publie, by an appreciative prelaws by L. H. 
Arndt, i.r.s.. District and iSessums Jutlgo, V'izaga- 
patam. A translation of the book into the local 
vernaculars would make it a mort' effective projiaganda 
pamphlel. 

South Indian Gilds. 

By Mr. K. R. R. Sastry, m.a., F.R.Eeonr..s. Tublishod 
by I’he Indian rubliHliiiig House, Ltd., Madras. Price 
Re. 1 or 2^/fc. 

The little moiU)graph, dtulicated by kind iH'rinission 
to the late Dr. Marshall of (Cambridge, la th(' rt^sult of 
in v^ostigAliona conducted by Mr. Sastry. it treats of 
gild organization as it exists among the craftsmen of 
some of the southern districts of the Madras T*rcsi- 
tlency including 'iVichy, Tanjorc, South Aix‘ot, 
M^wlurn, etc. lueidontHlly it corrects the rnisap])re- 
licnsion pixjvalcnt m certain quarters that *‘gdd orgaiii- 
zation is uukninvn to South liuUa except in Madura*'. 
The author’s description of the organization of l\)wn 
and Rural (Rids is interesting. Jn tli(‘ concluding 
chapt u' luuuU'd “ Lines of Resuscitation ” he <»ffei’8 a 
few suggestions for the resuscitation of th<' ohLw’urld 
gilds. The booklet ought to inspire otlier workers 
in the field. 

Temples, Churches and Mosques. 

By Yakub Hasan. Published by Messrs CL A. 
Matesan & (-o., Madra.s. Price Rs. 1-8. 

In this little book oi over 200 pages, Mr. Yakub 
Hasan has attempted to give a brief .survey of the 
world’s archilcetuiv. Ho has brought to bear upsui 
this work Uis ixTsorial knowledge of arts and arohi- 
tocture, and his comparative study of religions 
enables him to givt^ a ilispassionatc view' of the 
various schools of architecture in India and ehewheri*. 
The reader, as he turns over the loaves of the book, 
feels like one striding tlio world with the pace »>l a 
Colossus. Hc» is taken through the C’haldoan, the 
Ci'oek and Roman Temple.s ; .the Buddhist and Hindu 
monuments of the Kar East in all their variety and 
magniliceiuie next followed ; then he gets glimpses of 
Solomon’s temple, the Kaabu at Mt'cca and the groat 
Cathedrals of MeiliflBval ^Europe. The Mosque archi- 
t'ctiirc of Egypt and the Byzantine and Sarcenic 
styles of architecture next claim attmtiou. Finally, 
the glowing splendour of Moghul art of Hindustan 
gives a finishing touch to the review. The concluding 
chapter on the Messago of Universal Ikjace is an 
apjioal, the name of art, culture, and civilization, 
for inter-communal amity. Tlje book is intersixirsed 
with apt quotations from H. E. Hume’s World Kelt- 
i^ions^ Fergusson’s History of Ancient and Medutval 
Architectuie^s etc,, nnd is fully illustrated with good 
}ucturc8 of famous Temples, Churches and Mwques. 

The Brinjal^ Its Culture and Culinary Uses. 

By Mrs. Ida Thompson, Published by Messis. V. 
i^aid & f.'o., Bangalore. 


This is tlio first of a proposed series of little book 
on the Indian vegeUbies. Judg^ing from the nature 
of the present publication, the corning series ought 
to prove helpful and practical. This useful little 
domestic book is dedicated by kind permission to 
Her Excellency Viscountess Gosohon, While it briefly 
treats of the proper roaring of the brinjaP and the 
correct way of tackling the post that attend its 
cultivation, it is more largely devotcvl to providing a 
numlxir of excellent meipea to suit both Indians and 
Europeans. Mrs. Thompson riglitly pie ids for tlui 
rearing of a vegetable garden in conjuuclion with a 
flower gatxleii. Her ])lea s'ems a sound one. If a 
flower garden is an asset on iho fCs'ithetic si lo, the 
vogetable ganhm should be, in a small way, a 
feature of domestic economy. Mr. R. D, Anstead, 
Director of Auriciilture, Madras, and Dr. G. Fowler, 
Pr<»feft8or of Bio-Chemistry in the* Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, have* spoken W'oll of this book 
ami recommend it t«) Iovcim of the voggtahle iiardeii. 
From an extra* *1 publislied in the book I rom a letter of 
Mr. G. H. Kruinb(‘igcl. we gh'an tliat the book leaves 
iiotbiiig to Ik* desired, Mr^. Ida ThomjKon should be 
congratulated on tlic pains she has taken in biiugmg 
out so pracUcal a book as this one. 
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Universities: What They Are and 
What They Should Be. 

By Sir P. C. Ray, Kt. ■ 


\tMis \vlu‘n J had the ^ood 

toiluix* ot l)(‘in^ present an 1Ik‘ hisPui* 
o('i .isioii ()1 tl)e inaugural (euanoiiy ot y<»ur 
[ niv'TMty, I )ajoi(t‘d to lind tiiat a veiy 
niomt'iitous siep liad been taken ])y one ol 
till' most disl i hj^uisIuhI <ind t'aiseeinjj; rnltus 
rtl Indiu ,'sin<t tlxai, 1 liave always l»een 
( lost 1 V hin;^ the pio- 

i/iess ot youi I nn'eisity, 
little tliinkinji th.it I 
should, Diu da> , be ( alU'd 
upon to deli\ er its ( 'on\ o- 
<Mt ion \ddres^ \ Ib'W' me, 
therefoie, to ottei my 
sim eie tlianks foi tin' 
homuii you have done me 
and to assme yon how 
j^ieatlv I value it. 

At the very (^utsid I 
must <'onless tliat I ^teel 
not a little neiv()us to 
addiess you in the pre- 
S(Uiee ol a \ iee-( ‘h.ineelloi 
w hos(‘ ( lo])a‘di< know 

li'di^e .ind attainnn nts .nul 
whose ^ Mr lordinaj V powe’ 
ot synl hfsis aio, at oiu e, 
the won dor .nul dcsi'xm ol 
litefaf\ men in India It 
is, t herrfoi e, on your p.it i- 
em (‘ anil kindness that I must lely to 
able to disi h.ir^e my t.isk sm la sslully. 

Mvsoio IS one ot the most pro<;iessive 
and enli^litened k'eudatory Slates in India 
and the exi>eiiment vvhieli you have staitod 
hei(\ is bein^ watched with intense intmest 
*11 ov ei the ('oiiiitiy. by pel sons eonnei led 



with Uni vtu sit les not only in sistei slates 
but also in Ihitish India piopm. I shall 
.ivail mysidt ol tins oppoitunity to <^ive 
expression to m> tlioutihis on ( oi tain aspt i ts 
t he eduiMtional pi oblem w li n h these lon^ 
\eais ol the i losest assoi'iation with younj^ 
mim anil edue.itional institutions, both .it 
home <ind abonid, have 
foiced upon mio 'The 
( le.irness with which the 
V ision ol a n idiM I I ' ni vei - 
sity sl.t nils beh>re mi' to 
d.i\ IS, undoubtedly, the 
result ot the ^riMt j)rocess 
ol elimiiMtion vvoikinj^, 
(onsciously oi unconsci 
ousl> , loi more than thirty 
ye.irs ot my educ. it tonal 
ex])erieni e , ,ind let me 
not be misundeistood, if 
1 betji n by s.i> i n^ lh.it the 
j)n»blem ol I'duc.i I ion, hei 
or 4*lsew'heie, has, in the 
main, not been handlial 
with t liat inielii^em e a ml 
s.ij^ai itv whn li it ih si r vvs. 
To br i 1 .1 n k, we, in 1 nd la , 

li.u I , si iH e 1 lu bill isli t K ' 
<• 11 ]),! t ion f>t oin t oiint 1 \\ 
alw.ivs ie;;ai(l d a/// (tin- 
i.Uion.il piobleius trom a jioint ol view 
whii h i^ /]' Tlriiish. I liou ’li it may 

not be true at the pn nt moment, tlieie 
IS, I .1 m sui e. no one ht i e w im ^ a n iTt n_^ the 
tact th.it until v ei y icientlv we, Imb.ins, 
lonveniently leiej^.i^'d the l.isk ot i voicing 
lU/r cdui'.it lon.i 1 institutions to oui rulers, 
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\\]r>, iisit w.is Tia tin ai for llnnn, transplanted 
////vr inslitut ions to our sfiil. 

'The ' >ntstandin<i; (liririeine ])t*lui*en the 
aiH'ienl or me(li<e\al rmversity and the 
modern is tire ineieiv lulluial aspi'ci of tlie 
fornu'i and the ('uluiral and vo('at!onal traits 
()t the Litter. In aneicjrt and media*val 
times, the differemes j)et\\een llniversity 
and school i-dinatiorr wtre i nsti m 1 1 \ tdy 
r(‘enlated Loth as n^aitis (‘xient and object. 
'This was i)ossil>le as nia,n\ ot (In' IcMimal 
piolessions had not tiien Ifecm cksnly out- 
limal noi had so in.iny c onu' into existcan cc 
'l‘(u‘ systcan olfcacai a moir oi less salistai'’ 
tory solution of the oidinai\\ educational 
lecjiiirc nu nts ol t in.' j:)c‘ 0 [>U‘ o| the* linux tht* 
Ineb^M' learning Ireine mainly S(»ui;ht by 
tliosc* who liad '' scholarly instimts”. 
With tiie coming into existeme oi many 
ieaiiic'd piot«'ssions latca' on, sea lai and 
ec'onomic necessity leal many inorc‘ to seek 
trainin},^ in th(‘S(, hi^hca institutions (or 
I ' nr versit ic^s) but w hcai the ininsh became* 
dispi opot tioinitc' to the* demand, and some* 
ol the* r niyei sit K*^, tIaouj.^h w.inl o( jiropt*!' 
ptacc'ption, aliowc'd lln'ir halls to be uscal 
as ‘ malts’ .iiul not niiiu's', the nnsuitahlc* 
(haiacte-i ol the mode*! n system bc'c ame 

We thus neitic'c' the* more* thoiiehttul t<ni- 
\eisitic‘s chan^iiH; the ir cjiaiactca liom ^in 
e\.iminin^ body tc» a tcMc hinj^ one. I 
( onie’ss that a (X'ltain amount of ‘caxaminine” 
tiait must exist ot all I ni\<asities <is tin* 
business o! lib* lecpiiic s that we must judj^c*. 
but to lay more stress on tins tlnin on tiie 
(’leMti\e side* ol hum ill I nlellec't ua i c‘lloils 
would tc-duec' tlu*m to the* conditntn cd c «nu 
mc'icial < oac'hiu}.; e‘sta bl ishments. riieic* 
must be- sepaiatc* institutions loi sue ii 
irailic'ular joats as iiaiuinj;' tor the* c'omiH'ti- 
1 1 \ t* ('i \ il Sei \ u es. l)uv hi're in 1 1re 1' m\'ei sity 
om motto slnmld )>e 'Acbainc merit of 
laaumnjj; 

I shall now tiy to pro\<‘ that unless siicdi 
(list 1 nc't ions aie intiodiiced into our c-duc a- 
tional system, the tuiutious ot oin I’niver 
s’pies would be* too unyNielely and that a 
c leal demarcation In'tween the sc'hc»ol and 
rni\eisit\’ efioits is, under a liealthy c'ondi 
tion, !nt*\ it a \s I hare* saich on many" 

oecasi/ins we ('an not in lile* escape an 
assoitmeiU, be* it biological or intel lecliial. 
Wiiilst bioloj^ical *-e*le‘c't ion often ruthlessly" 
puts aside* tiie intiim ftnd the* we.ik, in the 
int (‘llcc'tua 1 world, j^oade'd by soe lal insiint ts 
and the idea ot soe'ial oi state i (*s|>onsil)ibty", 


an elTort is made to t*qiiip a man on the 
score of his intellect. To sliarpen the 
intellec t or illuminate the mind n]^ to a 
cc‘rlain extent is mil dilTie'ult with most men, 
but intellect that c‘an cre*ate is a raiity, and 
the de\e‘lopment of sue h an intelleet it 
nndc'itaken in an en ^ani/alion must needs 
be* di del e'lit tiomthe le‘ss^itte*d ones. Whilst 
jj[c‘nc*ial e-dneation is a nece'ssily — so beauti- 
fully repre*st*ntc d in tlie*'' Se)ue‘t h.dne atiemal 
I’ostc'i l)y a blinded man aliont to t<rl) dowm 
a pree'ipie'e, — anel tei-day a birthright with 
most, the* hit.du*r ciiltiiial ee*nties are* useless 
loi llie‘ii immediate* jiurpc^se. 'I'iie de‘maM a 
tion is thus eieatly bas(‘d upon intc*! leitnal 
capacity. 

I have* alie*ady indie aie*d that most I’ni- 
vc‘rsili(*s exist loi two jmrt)ose‘s ‘ lo? Mire 
liainin^i^ ol me'ii and women leu ceitain 
pi ol<‘ssions, and seeondly, tor the- sake* ol 
pure* Icainiu}^. It is ol)\ions how the liinc- 
tions e)l the* two, thoutJ:h dirie‘ie*nt both 
phv'^ualiv and morally, are cpiite* inter- 
depe*nde*nt. 'I'liie*, the* juaetiee e>l (*Msl!n^ 
knetwU'djie ma\ do lor a numlu*i of yeais, 
some*tinu*s tor a ^^c'neration pt*iha]is, but 
soon Its t'lfee Is wt*ake‘n «ind ik*w knowle'due 
IS leali/c’d te* be* a iu‘ct‘ssily in the* hie ol 
mankind loi its \ c*ry jii of^ic'ss. Thus the 
mc‘ic*]y jiiac tu .d (‘dm at ion in the L' ni\ e rsities 
would have to be lillitied .nul ^i\en a diic'c. 
lion by ori,4inal it*seu(ii lie twea-n the 
umdloyed invc'stijiatoi .ind the juactic'al 
nlilitanan ihc ri* arc* necc-ssaiily many }j;r u bi- 
llons which nil up nnivi'isity activities, and 
I would lalhei that each u i clci stood Ins 
voc aticu), So Ih.il puu* h arnin^ c ouid flcmrish 
and foi evc*r continue to*'rep!c‘nish tfie bowl 
ot iumian unch-i standing. II this is om 
idc*al, c)in methods ol acdiic'v i n-^.^ the* sam** 
must be* shapc‘d ac c ordinuly. 

It wc* bc*;4in by critically c'Mimmin^ om 
metlmds in India (not only in youi I nivc*f- 
'•'iiyl tire first ontia<;c: that wc* lind wc* 
c'ommiited was in makiiija a f<»reij^n lanjj^uacae* 
cuir VC hic ic. of instiuction. It is surjuisinj^ 
that this prim ijial leason toi' om intelK'c - 
tu.d slc*idily was not d isc'oe ei c*d till vc'ry 
rec't'nlly/, and it is still meuc suituisin^ to 
tind ill. It some* of the w<*ll-know'n educti' 
tionists ol tile time* continue* to re-^ard this 
relej 4 ;al ion ol tin* Mn^lislr lan»iiat;e to ai, 
interior position as fraii^lit witli disastious 
consc'cjneiu'cs ! To avoid nusconc e^ption, 
I must lu-rc, c)nce for all, make it c*le:ir 
that the study of l^n^lislL' or ot lit*]’ import- 
ant fc^rei^n' lan^oia^e's is by no means 



discouraged ; they open up newer vistas of 
thoughts arjd idfeals ; there is no need of 
entertaining the fear that the language in 
which Sliakespeare and Milton wrote wil] W 
left uncultivated. Only it must not be 
looked upon as the medium of instruction 
A man of education must, in the first pbu e. 
be one well up in all-round inforuintH)n, 
and he can gather it best and in th<‘ 
minimum of time it does so in a binguage 
he learned to lisp in, while sucking his 
mother's bieast — the language of his nursery. 
Arithmetic, History, b>onoinics, Politics, 
Logic and Geo^rnphy, in short tin* book (»f 
knowledge, can readily*be mastered in one's 
own vernacAilar* 'Fhat should be the fust 
Slone in our educational edifice if we want 
to build well and high ' 

livery one will admit that with an 
impioved and broadened form of secondary 
edtualion, I lie functions of the Universities 
will be stripped of many of their unneces 
sary appendages, making thus tor real 
progress 'Idie mechanical portion of tiain 
ing which ought really to lie finished in the 
bi'hool stage, but which unfortunattdy is 
earned on to the University forms, will tlum 
greatly disappear and make these ITniver- 
sities real centres of learning and culture. 
I fear a good deal of explanation is 
ne((‘ssary at this point, mainly because the 
present t University system is as vet so lull 
of routiin* details that its function i-, not 
very far removed from that of a Secondary 
School. Lven in llu; vu^sst-graduate stage 
there are some who w'ould insist on dtiinite 
exercises ! I do not for a moment suggest 
that in the Univi^rsitie.s under the cloak of 
freedom of choice *of sliuiy any indoleiu e 
should llouiish. 'I’hc Uabit of indii.stry in 
addition to* intedleclual capacity should 
form the primary condition of continu- 
ance in the University. All that is 

* Adupting ai> Ins text the dictum of Carlyle 
that tile modern Universilv is a I'niversite of 
hooks, Mr. II. G Wcll.^ says': 

- “ Now the frank recognition of the hook aiivi 
not the lecture as the substantial ha.sis of instruc- 
tion opens up a larj<e and ml', resting range of 
possibilities. It releases the process of b.*arniiu> 
from its old servitude to place and to tune. It is 
no longer necessary for the student to go to .i 
particular room, at a particular hour to hear the 
golden words drop from the lips of a particulaf 
teacher. Th(‘ young man who reads at IJ o’clock 
in the morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, will have no very marked 
ajjvautagc over another young man, employed 
during the day, wj»o reads at-ll o’clock at night 
in a bed-sitting-room in Glasgow.” 


implied is that the numerous compulsory 
class lectures and exercises that form 
to-diiy the i>asis of edui'ntion sn tlf^ 
Universities slioukl be ab?>lishi d * i f the • 
inlellectiKi 1 capai'ity of Un: ' ersiti^ ^students 
IS to d^'Velop. No doubt tbcleciuie system 
gives an nppe:ne. nee of work, l>m if tlie 
student is himself willing toiUiliz'e his time, 
he would in most Imd tinit lie gigs 

through more work by absenting himself 
rr<»m these ('ompulsoiy leciuies.'!' 'The 
gnatest disadvantage of the compulsory 
lecture system arises Irom the facts tiial 
most' that attend can only undiU' exceptional 
casc^> ask questions to clear their difficulty, 
and as is, only natural, the teacher only 
ext)lains his own \'ie\v point, d'o renu'dy 
these evils, tin. tutojial system is l)eing in- 
trocbiced in s^mi ' I niveisities ; but although 
this latter partially supplements tlu‘ im cnii- 
ideleiu.ss of tlie foiinci method, its genetal 
Gb ft, so fai ,is I am awaie, is more fd the 
nature of coaching without int'-llectiial 
fj'loit. Ju''t C(,ns:d''i the opposite system 
where the studeni is only given the names 
of some l>»>oks and some (jucstions on the 
problems dealt llu*rein ; he reads them, 
digi'sts them and develops his ow?n answers 
to the questions by a proc ess of thinking 
wiiich is his own, and then m the Collegt' 
Siminary dis( usses t hem from liis own point 
of view with his cf)l leagues and professors, 
])icfcrib!y in limited groups. I am sure 
uuder tiif'se •c ireiimstam'es ids prnvcrs of 
an.Lbsis as wtdi as s^nlhesrs will lie better 
d<n-clo]>ed, and his efforts, though irksome 
in tlie l>egi lining, will soon euai>ie him 
to car\e out his own intellectual emfurt'. 
\!i these, hovvevn, ))tesupj^ose a sound 

cundary education. 

rile ciuestiori m ly be askeil, if the lecture 
system be abolished,' hat .should be tlie 
function of prf>fessoT s ? 'J'he answei is 
obvious — the function of the profcssoi 
should bi; mainly f>riginai icsmiridi. Wliere 
lie feels lie has something new to impart, 
h(‘ led lues, ho dj.sco^uises and thus keeps 
tile spirit of enquiry for ever alive and 
glowing \n this intellectual deniorrac^. 
In the words of lU;rtrand Russell, skill in 
pedagogy in UnuVrsity tt'aching is no, 
longei iin]:)ortant 

I may be now allowed to review in*.shorl 
the w^orkings of my owm Ibii versify, I 
mean that of CalcutVi, fioin the point of 
view of the ideals laid down above. While 
regretting that our secondary system is most 



deplorably deficient, for which the medium 
of education is not inconsiderably respon- 
sible, tJie post-graduate system developed 
by tha( illustrfous educationist, the late Sir 
Ashutosh Mukhcrjee, approaches iny con- 
ception ot University ideal. Its highest 
ideals are conterminous with absolute intel- 
lectual freedom, the full realization of which 
is unhappily being hampered by financial 
inadequacy. I shall not he guilty high 
treason against my Alma Mater if i choose 
to infer that to meet this inadequacy, we 
have been forced, to a certain extent at any 
rate, to keep both the secondary and degree 
courses of instruction tied to oar apron 
strings. 'The effect of such a sy^atein is that 
healthy elimination for which 1 stand, is 
secured only partially, and necessarily the 
beneficent effect of the post graduate system 
IS reduced. Tn those sections of the post- 
graduate department, for instance the 
science .sections, where limited accommoda- 
tion practically ensures iigorouseliminalion, 
where the munificence ot lar-seeing donprs 
have placed teaching and reseaich on a 
comparatively sounder liasis, the record of 
work and the output of original contribution 
are by no means unworthy, 'fhe workers in 
the College of Science, .students and teachers 
alike, come into that intimate contact with 
one another which is truly characteristic of 
an intellectual democracy. On the other 
hand, in the Arts section where by the very 
nature of circumstances already alluded to, 
the elimination is far less, though the 
teachers themselves are a distinguished 
brotherhood, each contributing to the stock 
of human knowledge worthy of their posi- 
tion, the mass of students lose that most 
important of all opportunities, — the contact 
with the inner workings of the teacher. 
That I consider as the greatest loss in a 
University .system ! While hoping that 
improvement of the lower forms of education 
will soon remove these difficulties in our 
University .system, 1 cannot help noticing 
with regret that in the executive organiza- 
tions of our academic system, the student 
element is entirely absent. Nothing teaches 
a man more than responsibility, and the 
feeling that he is of the^ system. In Soviet 
Russia, this method of introducing the 
student element in the executive bodies of 
schools and colleges has been productive of 
such good results that we outsiders who 
really care to make our educational institu- 
tions part and parcel of our organic growth, 


should lose no lime in adopting this novel 
system. 

I have so far then pointed out four of the 
main defects of our University educational 
.system : the medium of study, the absence of 
elimination, the system of compulsory lectures, 
and ihe non-pa rtici potion of students in the 
organization. Of the many other defect.s 
probably the one that de.servcs next consi- 
deration is the notion regarding Univer- 
sities as preserves for certain halbmarked 
people. This exclusiveness had any mean- 
ing so long as we believed that our system 
of prepaiatory education was infallible and 
that we could include withinjts fold all our 
educable people. Such claims wre on the 
very face of them absurd, and when once 
we admit that the Universities should func- 
tion as great research centres, their portals 
should be opened wide to any one, hall- 
marked or not, who has given evidence of 
originality or ktrenness. It wall be difficult 
tf> .isst'ft tor any cducaliomst that such a 
ratholicity will not make foi mm h piogress. 
On the contrary, knowing what a minute 
fraction of our people are receiving educa- 
tion, the hopeful uncertainty of full many 
a dower is born to blush unseen would 
justify this departure from the orthodox 
notion of exclnsivene.ss. If one took a 
cemsus of the greatest of world's men and 
women, I fear he would be surpiised to 
discover that the majority ol them owe very 
little to Universities or indeed to any 
educational system. Shakespeare knew 
little Greek and less Latin. Our Keshab 
Chandra Sen and Rabindra Nath, Sara! 
Chandra Chatterjee, the prince of novelists 
and story-writers, Ginsh Chandra Ghose, 
the foremost of our dramatists, never crossed 
the threshold of the University. Whilst on 
the one hand, therefore, the charge of 
handling mediociity in the University .system 
is not altogether unfounded, the current 
Emersonian aphorism that Universities are 
hostile to genius is, on the other hand, 
not wholly justifiable. Whilst Universities 
should be anxious to invite real workers for 
human progress, we on our part should see 
that they are lendered independent to do 
.so. ff I may quote from Mr. Wells, ‘ they 
(future Universities) will offer no general 
education at all, no graduation in arts or 
science or wisdom. The only students 
who will come to them will be young people 
who are specially attracted and who wai.t 
to work in close relation as assistants, 



Secretaries, special pupils, collateral in- 
vestigators with the devoted and disting- 
uished men whose results are teaching all 
the world.’ 

1 will now turn to the consideration ol 
the ‘regional ’ character of your University, 
a circumstance fiom which a State cannot 
perhaps cscjpe when it undertakes to control 
and maintain its whole educational system, 
it is clear that the success or failure of this 
legional scheme depends entirely upon the 
broatimindedness of the State itself, and on 
the continuance of the policy of co-opeia- 
tion between its various departments and 
the University. In short, a regional Uni- 
versity IS o'Tten made to synchronize with 
the political phases of its originator, the 
Star^% and as such its destiny is uncertain. 
I am, therefore, ever conscious of the limi- 
tations of such a system from the point of 
view of the h.ighest educational ideals. 
Looking, however, from the practical point 
of view, such a scheme is the only rational 
one to be toilowed by a self-contained state, 
and in tact paradoxical as it may seem from 
its name, it does not ordinarily exclude the 
ideals and aspirations ol a University in 
the widest possible sense, A very important 
i.ssue has to my mind been raised by this 
departure ol yours. I will explain it by 
refen ing to the case of the Dacca llniversity 
of our province, wdiicii unfortunately is 
esscMitially a n^plica ol llie (\ilciitta Univer- 
sity. N(nv my contention is, ‘ V\ as it neces- 
sary within the .same province and within 
16 hours of easy communication to duplicate 
an institution ? Would it not have been 
much better to CRO'kle in Dacca University 
centre having special reference to the study 
of agriculture, jute, !iide, fishery, forest 
products, boat and bridge* l)ui I ding, etc., 
and thus supplement the courses falling 
short in Calcutta and introduce research on 
problems of local interest ?’ 'Lo me it ap- 
pears wanton ; raising of stereotyped Uni- 
versities without regard to ‘regional ’ consi- 
derations is wasting economic power. And 
more. The very functions of Universities, 
which are so fundamentally different from 
those of schools, are made to approximate 
each other, l.el us not then call such 
Universities by that dignified name, or if 
that is to be. the abode of our highest ideals 
of education and culture must be christened 
otherwise. Unfortunately, the misunder- 
sfanding of the functions of the two is too 
common, and we have thus amidst us a 


system which satisfies the requirements of 
neither. No wonder, therefore, the share of 
Indian contribution to the stock of .world^Ji 
modern culture and knowledge is as»yet so 
small ! Now, in your Ihiiversity, if you 
are strictly logical in your conception of 
regional University, you cannot go on 
adding faculty after faculty without due 
consideration to your legional needs. 
Naturally this remark dot;s nut apply so well 
to (he humanistic faculties; but so far as 
tlie science faculties are concerned, it would 
be only proper if you rather stuck on to your 
regional notir)n.s. '[’hereby you w’ill not 
only, have iiitioduced economy in your 
education, J)ut will have made the University 
a living consulting body on matters of 
technical importance. Thus the University 
will ultimately be a productive institution, 
thriving by its own potence and not obliged 
to go round with the begging howl ! The 
vast industrial enterprises owned or initiated 
by the Stale will be the training ground ot 
not only those that will subsequently choose 
industrial career, but will afford untold faci- 
lities to tlie expert inve.stigators of the 
University, whose discoveries will bring 
wealth and fame to the State ! This is an 
advantage w’hich we in Calcutta cannot 
claim. .‘\i it is, the State departments or 
State manufactories are practically .sealed 
hook.s, and then there are not very many of 
them 

I want heit* to make a few observations 
in connection with youi 'intended depart* 
rnent of technology about which f found a 
lelerence in your Vice-(diancellor\s remark- 
able introductory speech ou the Report of 
ih(* I'^niversity Re-organization Committee, 
on the 2Slh November, Iasi year. Our 
experience of University teclinological edu- 
cation dates from year-, back. The 
department was started with a i)upil and 
eolleague of mine at its head, w^ell-trained 
both in the Universities and laclories at 
home and abroad. 'J'hoioughly conversant 
with local industrial , concli turns, and con- 
scious of the inadequacy of kin dame ntal 
training in the schools and colleges, he liiis 
been forced to make a compromise between 
the higher Univer s?ty ideal and the techni* 
cai degree course. 1 frankly admit, he 
could do no better under the eJtisting 
circumstances, when tlie race has first to be 
l>rought up to an inc^ustrial consciousness ; 
and till the preparatory diploma and degree 
course.s are satisfactorily established, our 
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University effort in this direction will 
continue to be an amalgamation of the two. 

The question may be asked why was it 
then that the technological course in the 
University was started without previcjusly 
creating diploma and degree courses? The 
answer is not unknown to your Vice-Chan- 
cellor. '[’he princely gift of the late Sir 
Rashbihari Chose brought this course of 
study within the curriculum of the University 
and allhougli the main object of the endow^- 
ment is to piomote lesearch in technology 
which is being so successfully fuliilled in 
tlie departinc nts ol Applied Chemistry .iiul 
Physics, the creation of post-giaduate 
courses in them was found necessary to 
recruit specially trained young men tor the 
very purpose of researrh on the one hand, 
and for supplying the demand of manufac 
luring (‘oncerns on the oilier. 'The ex peri 
ence of ihe last six years has thus placed in 
our possession useful data for initi.ition ol 
tlie junior camrses wlnrli are eontemplaied at 
.in early date, iind as every year is passing, 
we are noticing a conspicuous improvement 
in the quality of the trained young men who, 
we hope, will soon prove their usefulness by 
being captains of industry ! But in tliis 
happy expel t.ilion I am forced to strike a 
note of aged despondency. As 1 have 
alre.idy said, tJie advantage which your 
I'niversily students enjoy to-day or would 
eontiniK. to enjoy til) many ye<irs, is not in 
ihe luck of tl;e P>engaiee studenis. Aheady 
signs of overproduiaion in iIk technol >gieal 
department au* in evidence, and I feai if 
the productive industries do not increase in 
number o? extmid their fiiternrisi s, their 
<,ducatioii would he an economic vvasb*. Ii, 
on the othtr hand, in spite of tlieir Univer- 
sity education, they would ^evv manual 
“labour in its true perspective and realize its 
dignity, they would eontiiiuv. to earn then 
living no less satisfactorily than liie so ' ailed 
lucky * Seivice ’ men. I know there arc 
hundreds of uncdnc<ited soap makers on the 
other side ol tiu; CanaJ in Calcutta wliose 
capital ranges from Rs. pOO to Rs, 
vvlv) are their own experts, managers, sales- 
men, or bcnling men, piling a successful 
li*ade, whilst our educ:ated yi'Ung men willi 
spectacles, chair and table, au* unable to 
support themselves. I'his should be an 
eye-opener. Lord Lcverhulme’s example 
should stimulate them. ^ He commenced his 
career as an apprentice in a small grocer's 
shop. Whilst cheerfully preparing to em- 


brace manual labour, they should be happy 
in the consciousness that 'their education 
has given them an advantage over their 
uneducated competitors in that the key to 
the setnets of nature is in their possession — 
it is now for them to wait and opportunely 
use it. I wisli it were otherwise, hut 1 
regret that our social and educational systems 
aie equally responsible for tliis state of utter 
helplessness of our yoivng men. Degenera- 
tion started by the absence of a general 
s'lstaining ide.d in the nation, a life ol 
luxury .ind self-indulgence with some or the 
most depressing poverty wdth most, soon 
bring tiie brightest *)f our young men to a 
state of bv)th intelleclud and physical 
torpor. And education wdiich should have 
elevated them, completes their wn^rk by 
supi>lying notes and digests ! * 

Few probably pause to think now-a-days 
what th(* austere system of our past stood 
for, and what priceless reward in the shape 
ol self-ielia IK e it g<tve In the abundance 
of hentag ' aie forgetting how to keep it. 
Of ('ailyle and hks contemporaries his Ido- 
giaphor I'rondt* says : 

“ 'I'hey had no one to look after them 
either on their journey or wdien they came 
to the end. Fliey walked from their homes, 
i>eiiig Linabh* to pay for their cc»ach-hire. 
'J'iiey entered their own names at the college. 
'They found llieli own iiumble lodgings and 
were leit entirely to their own laipai'ity foi 
se!f-( onduet . 'f’hc carriers brouglit them 
oatmeal, pot<itocs and s. Fit -butter from the 
home faim, with a few eggs occasionally as 
a luxury. Willi their llirifly habil.s, they 
lequired no other food. In’* the return cart, 
theii linen went back l(; Iheii mothers to be 
washed and mended!. Poverty protected 
them from temptations to vicious amuse- 
ments. '1 iiey formed their economical 
friendships , tin y shared their breakfasts 
and thoughts and had ih(*ir clubs for conver- 
sation or discussion. When term was over, 
they walked home in parlies, each district 
having its little knot belonging to it ; and 
known along the loads as University Scho- 
lars, they were assured of entertainment on 
the way. As a training in self-dependence, 
no better education could havt* been found 
in these Islands." 

1 would earnestly plead, therefore, whether 
one is a votary of technology or of the 
school of Humanity, that the University of 
Mysore do not spare itself in checking ^those 
elements in its educational system which 
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may tend to subvert self-help in the student 
community. “ Live hard”, as said the iron 
philosopher, and yours will be the golden 
harvest. 

Now, returning back to technology : A 
slate or a country that aspires to be econo 
mically independent must develop all its 
natural resources to the fullest. As in a 
land where agiiculturc is the common sourci* 
of living, the peopit must be agricultural in 
their bend, so must you who aspire after 
developing your natural resources create a 
technical Ixmd amongst your population. 
It is a type of economic development with 
which Indians came to be acquainted only 
recently, ^nd unlike agricultuie, its mani- 
pulation and utilization would have to be 
acquired by bringing into existence alloge 
ihei different tiaditions even in our priman 
schools. I'he mechanical bend of mind 
svould have to be fc'stered, and the powers 
(»f ;U‘('urate obser\M<ion and experiment 
would ha\e to be cultivated not at a lalei 
stage as is bcong done to-day, but from the 
very beginning. 'I'liis is very important, 
and in faet tlie usual habit of feeding satis 
faction at having l)een able to do a thing 
good enough must be discouraged. 1 know 
if I were to ask tv.’enty young men here to 
measure a piece of \vood, probably all ol 
them would come near enough the true 
measurement, but not one would give its 
true (liinension. These near-enough habits 
would have to be eradicated if any re.il 
.success in technical education is to be* 
achieved. Mec hanical c‘ducation wiiich wt* 
were inclined to despise, the kindergarten 
methods and theMiice so powerful in develop- 
ing ob.servational powers in children, would 
have to be jntroclucecl to bring within tine 
fold of education many more children whom 
we had by oiii edder metliods given np as 
hopeless. 

I would just quote the working routine ol 


a German school for 

very young 

boy.s and 

pass on (Zr. 

v/\, Vol. 

IVV: 



J^oucr 

Middle 

> ’ pper 


G fades 

G rades 

Grades 


horns pfT 

hours per 

hours per 



week 

week 

Keligion 

1 

4 

4 

German 

11 

8 

S 

Arithmetic 


4 


Ol awing 

- 


> 

Nature Study 

- 

6 

h 

Singing 

1 

2 

2 

C^mnasium 

*Hardwork 

- • 

2 

> 

It would 

appear 

from the 

above that 


Drawing and Nature Study are included as 
courses of instruction even at the infant 
stage. Their significance need notJ)e difal- 
ed upon. Whibst the latt*ei supplies the 
themes, the foinu'r is as I hough language 

of the Machine age ' 

So great is the dtnnand oi modem civi 
li/ation on classified and conscious know' 
ledge, that cjx'erlook science and its 

practice even at tiie very early stage ol 
leacdiing is no loiig(U* jnsiiha})le. ‘The! 
apparout difficulty in indroduciiig sucli 
studies al lln‘ infant stage anses mainly 
from our erioneous ineihod oi instinct ion. 
If the thciiu's come first, the interest ot 
children so f.u excdtcxl that in tiie very 
effort to proht‘ into tlnun they wil! ungrudg- 
ingly le<irn tin* disciplines. Thiis in the 
course of studying jrhenoinena, they will \)v 
t ompelled to get enc>ugh exercise in reading, 
writing and ariihinelic . 'There is no danger 
lliai they will fall to learn tln-sc* things, 
without whic'h tlwy cannot study any of the 
themes. Ilc*uin conn s tiie use ol nuiseums, 
g.illerie.s, exhibitions and the like, which are 
upti! to-day being used only by the adult, 
and that too indillerently. \ large number 
c»f real teachers is thus necessary if we want 
to put the whole ecluca(ic>nal machinery 
into a c'orrec't form. .\nd, as every weli- 
Iramcxl child is an asset to the Stale, which 
uUiniatcdy hi mgs wealt h and prospeiity to it, 
I leave it to the Slate to hiul out what position 
educ ation ‘fhould occu])^ in its budgcM . 
I'A emomy in eilmatio’n is a misnomer. 

tientlemen, I iiave yet two nioie points 
to emphasize upon ])cfoU! I camc'indc* lo-diiy. 
'The jirst c*ssenlial 1> connected witli irUei- 
rniversity r< bitionshit), .ind llu' sc'cond, the 
establishment of centra! institutes in 
ciifferenl pails ot Jndia foi promotion ol 
research. The nsu pr.ictice ol inviting 
specialists loi slioit eoiiiscs of ieclures 
though stinuilatnig, is to my mind only a 
makeshift. If the se distmgiiisiied men c'ould 
l>e persuaded to r<*'dde in out I inivtu'sities 
lor periods ol not less than six months, the 
impetus which, we Wc>uifl liien rec'eivc, and 
the research lliey would llien ]»e able to 
initiate would hai’c lasting cffecA cm the 
workings* of the* bnivcrsily. This inter- 
lectual exchange will lead not only Jo pro- 
gressive realization ol human cultural as- 
pirations, but will bring in its train a deeper 
.sympathy for I he wowlcl of human relation- 
ship. In that state, a Hrahmin, a non- 
Brahmin, a Mahomeclan ora Christian, the 



yellow, brown, black or the white will 
vanish, but they all will be considered a unit 
in the brotherhood of men. 

The establishment of centra] research 
institutes is not a new phenomenon in this 
State, and Mysore probably has shown its 
highest appreciation of this system by her 
generou.s support to the Indian Institute 
of Science. I only deplore that in this 
continent of India where Nature has 
been so bounteous, many moie institutes like 
the one in Bangalore should not already 
have sprung to explore into her resources. 
There can be no question to-day that 
human efforts, whether cultuial or material, 
should abandon that straggling and isolated 
career of the past, and consent to team-work. 
These central institutes would have to divest 
themselves from all VegionaT traits, and 
work in harmony for the common good of the 
nation. Without being so, they can never 
be international. 

(Ventlemen, 1 will now conclnde by show- 
ing you once again helore 1 part what 
collossal waste of national intelligence we 
have allowed in the past by our scheme of 
L^niversily education, and how unqualified 
for the practical matters of life we emerge 
out of this machinery. T shall allude to the 
most heart-rending analysis of the .situation 
by no le.ss a man than Mr. K. Srinivasa 
Iyengar who, in the coinse of Ins 
Chancellor’s speech in 1920, stated : 

“Of 1<S, 500 graduates of thr Univei sity of 
Madras whos(? careers have been traced, 
some 3,7(X) have spent their lives in 
(iovernment or aclministiative service, about 
an equal number are engaged in the tt‘aching 
profession, and nearly (blX)0 have gone into 
law. Medicine has had only 765 devotees, 
Commerce only 100, and Science a tiny 
fraction of tlie\vlK)le, 56.’’ “You will searcli 
in vain,” said he, “for any solid contribution 
to the sum of human knowledge among.st 
this magnificent number of 18,500! ” 

On top of this comes the news communi- 
eated only the other day by the Associated 
Press : 

“Owing to large flux oC candidates, about 
one thousand four hundred and in num- 
ber, taking degrees in person this year, the 
Syndicate of Madras University has de- 
cided to hold two convocations next Thurs- 
day, the first being held at 2 I'.M., presided 
over by the Vice-Chancellor and lasting 
for about half an hour. The second con- 


vocation will be held at 4-30 P.M. the 
day at which the Chancellof will preside.” 

In other words, the two Universities of 
Calcutta and Madras have become two 
huge factories for mass-production of 
Graduates ! d'his inordinate, insane craze — 
almost a mania — for securing a degree has 
been working infinite mischief- it has 
become almost a canker eating into the very 
vitals of intellectual lifr and progress. A 
serious drawback incidental to, and 1 am 
afraid, almost inseparable from tlie present 
ill-understood and misconceived notions of 
University training is that the young man 
thus turned out betrays, as a rule, lamen- 
table lack of initiative, resource fitlness and 
pluck when he is thrown upon the world 
and has to fight his way through it. The 
te.stimony of some of the greatest of men in 
Science or in practical business will reveal 
the urgent need for reform in our Univer 
sities. “I would not give a penny fur the 
ordinary College graduate, “ says Kdison. 
“An educ.iled ni.^n is not one whose memory 
is trained to carry «i few dates In history — 
he is one who f:an accomplish things. A man, 
who cannot think is not an educated man, 
however many College degrees he may have 
acquired" (Henry Ford). By a cunous 
coincidence almost at the moment f was 
writing these lines, my eyes accidentally 
caught the ttdegram conveying the nolabh* 
pronouiK'ement by Mr. Moin^ who has 
been called the “Ford of Kngland” • “For 
business a University training is an absolute 
waste of time. Thougli lliere are exceptions, 
I never found a University t raining any use 
to my organization. 'The. University won’t 
confer the qualitie.s essentia) to Commerce, 
but obliterates them 'if originally pre.sent. 
It does not give an undei standing of the 
Workers' psycliology which is essential to 
carrying large-scale business. 'They 

absorb the idea that life is an easy thing, 
and pay too great attemtion to sport and 
pleasure.’’ 

My intimate connection with several 
industries in Bengal for the last 30 years 
and more has given me a rude shock and sad 
experience in this respect, as far as 
University products are concerned. 

My audience. I am afraid, is getting a 
bit nervous as being invited to address a 
Convocation of graduates, it may be thought 
that I have been utilizing this opportunity 
to preach a sermon against University 
education altogether. Nothing is further 
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from my purpose. My object is to sound a 
note of warning against the feverish craze 
in our young men to secure a degree, and the 
same to those Universities themselves who 
would lose sight of theii highest ideals. I 
have alr('ady pleaded for a considerable 
elimination in the process of selection. No 
one should choose a University career inn 
less he feels that he has an instinctive and 
internal vocation #fo! it. A University 
should be a centre of scliolarship, research 
and cullute. I^et those seek the portals of 
the academy who are prepared to dedicate 
their lives at the altar of Sara.svali, the 
(Juddess of learning. * It has been my happy 
lot t(? enjdy the hospitality of a good riimi' 
her of colleges in the United Kingdom on 
(wo occasions as a dv* legate of my University 
to the ("ongress of the Universities of tin* 
Empire, What struck me most on each of 
those occ asions was the richness of then 
products and our own poverty. (>ol leges .)t 
('ambiiclgi^ or Oxford are reminiscent of the 
memory ot the great men who shed lusUec>ii 
their land , they have produced poets, 
orators, statesmen and men of scicnice, A 
fellowship at one of these great seminaries 
of learning has enabled many a poor scholar 


to cultivate literature or science, ff Trinity 
College, Cambridge, can boast a Newton, 
she can equally claim one of the gfeatest**of 
the men of letters — Macaulay — as her own^ 
A Univeisity should be a foctis, radiating 
effulgence of learning and wisdom. 

I tremble witli joy when I think of the 
mighty service which University and well- 
gui/led education (xnild ofier to the nation 
in the course of a single generation, and my 
optimism soais even so high as to predict 
that with increased understanding of the 
power of knowledge, it would be possible to 
combat and banish disease, enliven all 
homes by prosperity and raise the human 
species to a much nobler height of intclli- 
gence. In this goal, think what pari a 
University plays! In the words of Bertrand 
Russel, “All great art and all great science 
spring from the passionate desire to (embody 
what was at first an unsubstantial phantom, 
a beckoning beauty luring men away from 
safely and ease to a glonous torment. The 
inen in whom this passion exists must not be 
fettered by the shackJes of a utilitarian 
philo.sophy, for to their ardour we owe all 
that makes man great." d'his is the func- 
tion of a University* 
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The Indian Currency Report. 

I. THE CASE AGAINST IT. 

By Sir Purshottamdas, Kt,, C.LE. 


My viows ri^giirdiiig the of tJie st*Tiid- 

ard, th(‘ riilio, and tlu^ ourreiic.y authority are 
cxjiri'SMMl in tin* ininiUe of diHsent wiin'li 1 
appendfid to tln^ Rf‘j)ort of the Koyal Commis- 
sion on (^irreney. I am aware that there is a 
sc.Ikk)! of lbouj>lit wdii(di attaches first and 
primary importance to tlie question of the 
standard. 1 need hardly say that I sympatliize 
wntli tlifdr ideal and their jioiiit of vtcw. But 
the V(‘ry siihstratum of-agojd standard and cur- 
rency wlin li is adequate gold reserve tlireatens 
to disapjx'ar nrid( r the ]K)!i(iy wlncli the Govern- 
imoit of India an^ jmrsuiiig to maintain tin* 
radio at ]sL (k/. \i is for this r(*ason tlnit 1 
art a, ell more inijiortanee to the qm-stion of 
making tin* Goyt'rnmeril see that they siiould 
ceas(‘. to pf'rsist to maintain the Jsh. iul, ratio 
and 1)0 \v t o the forees of nature. It is therefore, 
I feel tliaa the Indian Currcme.y League that 
has h(*en started in Bombay has acted rigiitly 
in ])uUing in the foreiroiit of its yirogramnie the 
question oT tin* ratio. Our aim slioidd be to 
])rcvent the dissipation td our gold resirves 
and to msuTf' by statute free flow of gold into 
India so t hat in t he course of five to seven years 
we may have adequate gold reserve to justify 
the. ](‘gjslature in asking for gold cunency. 

1 would also ask you to note wdiat lias 
Iiappened since the L('gislative Assembly ])ost- 
‘poned the coirsideration of the (^urrene.y Bill 
in tile last session. Tln^ postjxmement was 
ma<le because of the absence of materials on 
which mi'lnbers coulei form their owm (in- 
clusions. There w(ire only five to seven volumes 
of the evidence and apjiendices available for 
a body of 140 members. It is now months 
fince the Assembly adjourned and upto now 
the volumes of evidence and appendices are 


not yet availabh* in lliis (‘(mntrv although 
they were said lo liav(* hd't Loik'ou f»n tb(* 201 li 
August. In t}i(‘ e.irenmstaiK (‘s it is justiflahhi 
to ask if it is Mu* intent ion oi tlu’ (o)V(‘i mmmt 
wh(th(T* (‘ons( ionsly or not to ]»];i('(‘ the numi- 
bers of tin* lu'xt Assimibly alro jn a position 
in which they will not In* alih* to <b‘eide for 
tlu‘mselv(‘s on the imuits of tin* (jtnslion. It 
is «t1so the time win*!) tin* re]jort (.»f (In' (hir- 
reJicy Commission is still on il.e nnvil and 
arvaiting tin* deeision (d the legislature that' 
Gov<‘rnment lia,v<* edosen to altf i t l.c luisis of 
the in({(‘X figures of ])rio(>s })ubli,^hed monthly 
at (^ibrntia, th(*r(*l)y n'ndei'ing im])ossil>le a 
(omparative study of tLe iiub'X tigmes of 
pric.es then and now^ Tlu/ Maj<.*rit\ ( ornmis- 
sioners of tin* (hirreruT C(>mmissJon have 
relied on the index figures to .-nguo tiiat there 
has been a general adjustment of prn (‘S. 8in(;e 
then w'orld ])rie.es have* fallen einu iiiousiy and 
the alteration of tin* \'ery j)a.'is of tin* index 
liguivs of prices is inexplu-abh*. 

Cultivators Hit Il.vui). 

I shall now trace* b'Vicfly t in* luinous efbuds 
of the attem})t to maintain t he ratio at Ish, (W. 

In the first instance, it has prevent (*d the 
marketing of the various ra.v\ mal< rij’l:;ahioad. 
('otton is one of the e.lii(‘f eommf)di( ir,s wliieli 
eontribut(*s to I In* bn.lanee ol teav.'e* in favour 
of India. During *t]ie last f(‘Vv mor.tJis eaving 
to the wrong pa.rity between! tin* so-( ailed 
appreciated Indistu rujx't* ])r((M\s a-iid the 
Ameriejsm ])riees, tln^ parity has lx (‘ii agaifist 
India and not only lias no eoiton ^koith t-he 
name been sold on the (xnit im*!*! or in Japan 
but a large quantity of Aun rhau eoiton has 
been actually imporfed for us<* by Indian mills 
in substitution of Indian cotton Nor is 
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cotton alone in tins respect. Other produce 
also have suhered e(]ually. Jr) this cojirx^otion 
it is worth \vlii](^ to study how other countries 
have dealt witli fall in jjrlces of connnodity 
like cotton. In America a combine luis been 
formed to take olT frojn the market a. con- 
siderable portion of tlie y\meri(ian (iotton crop 
and to stor(‘ it so that ])ric(‘s may not. further 
de])reciate. Tn KiJiypI, tlie Glovc'rnnuml hav(‘ 
come foiward to the rcssciu^ of th(‘ cultivator 
by offfirin^ to a.dva.]rcf‘ him monc'y at low 
interinst. t-o stor(‘ up (.otlon. Following is a 
redevant. ]K)rtion of a bulh'lit) of t }u‘ Egyptian 
(iOV(‘nmient on tlie subjf‘c|, it runs: 

Jn order to stop t.lu* jiresent e.rihis and to 
])re-vent tlic overilow^ of <:otton on th(‘ niarket 
the Govermmmt lias d(*c.id(‘(l to give advance 
to (Uiltivators on accounts of tlitdr cotton r>n 
favourable tiwjiis that will amjrly safeguard 
their inteiH'sts, Tlies(‘ advances will b(‘ given 
on a larg(‘ s<uilc whiidi will allow th(‘ inclusiim 
of th<‘ lu.rgest possible number of I'lilt nat-ors. 
The (ilov('rnni(‘nt has (h'c.i'hMl to pa,y lli<‘ cost of 
th(*se (st.('rage) ot>eiations and only a part of- it 
on the eult-ivators. Tt lias aitcordingly fixed tiie 
rat(‘ of inte,n‘st. at fom p(*r cemt piw annum if 
advances are in great dmnand. This will lx* 
t.he sole t‘Xpens(‘ to whic.h tlie liorrowin* will lx‘ 
liahh' and wall cover all charges including 
storage. 

In contrast wit h t/ne attitud<‘ of t he American 
and Egypliam (lovcriimmit is t he action ol I lie 
Indian (lovrTimumt whicli not only rendei-.s 
no hel]) lo the cult*jvator to gt't t*lic best iirx e 
for ]«is produce but. by a])i)re.<dat ing the rupee 
ileprives iiim of 12^ per cent of tlu' value of 
his prodma* in rupees tliaii what lu* would be 
trnt.itled to ri'cidve ('vmi at tlx' depreciated 
world ])ri(ies. 

T NDUSTiUAi. Stagnation. 

Second (^ffe,ct id' t]u‘ attempts to miiintain 
ratio at Es/c Or/, has Ixxm to delay ma.rketing 
of Indian crops anal to bring tiadi* and industry 
to standstill an<j by polxy ol drdiation and 
contrac.lion of currency to <'ompcl <*ultiva1ors 
to market their <'rops at prices wirudi h‘av<' 
tliom no margin and ar'* ruiuoiis t(» their 
inti*r(‘sts. It is now a fashjon for rhe (ilov»*rii- 
ment «>f India to speak t)f tlie <'otton iruhistry 
a., suffering from depii'ssion. ! wouhl like 
liiein to menhon of any industry in India. 
whie,h e.an be sa,id-to lx» in normal (-ondition. 
The jute industry may ]>e cited as the one 
exception. While 1 would be tlu' last ]>erson 
to grudge tii(‘ jute mills the benefits of the 
monopoly they enjoy I feel that it can be safely 


said that what the jute industry is earning at 
pr€'scnt is at the expense of the ju1<‘ jiroducer 
in Bengal. Ba.rring jute industry, I would 
lik(‘ to hear of any two Industrie's in India which 
have ])een I'emnnerative or are not suffering 
Iroiu the nnii-ad jnstinent of the higiier ratio. 

As regards the eondition r)f our industries, 
1 can (piote tlu* Controller of Chirrerxiy who, 
in para 7 of his hd.iiu*, daliulthe 20th Si'ptem- 
IxT, to the CovernmmU ef India regarding the 
last loan, says :• 

‘‘(Conditions vNt'ie extremely favourable for 
tlx' float.atioii of tbe loan. Tlu' public, distrust 
of indiislnal is^tU's brought about by the lai’go 
los.'-M's incurri'd in industrial invi^sl nx'iits dur- 
ing tlx' last threi' or four yr'ai’s still continued 
and lor sonx' nmnl hs t Ix'n' hml l>i‘(‘n a growing 
dema-nd for (tovcrimient seimritics wliih'. the 
sup-ply of such si'.curitu's was less 1 han norma] 
owing t.o th(‘ abs('Jic(‘ of a (ash-f loviunment 
loan ill 1925.” 

Thesi' a.re tlx' <*ireinnsU’ ik'cs which in the 
opinion of tlx* Controlh*r si'ciiri.d lo tlie last 
loam ‘a u'spouM* imxjuc in the liistoiy ol 
Government loan in India,,’ which my (‘ol- 
leagnes calk'd in para 209 ‘a. signdicaiit c.ir- 
cumstanc.e/ a truly signilicuut out', ii a])])reci- 
ated in its corrcrl boa, ring. 

R.UUUNC; tTX> THE Rtf PEE. 

To the dedal ion of ciirii'ix v efh'i.ted in ord(‘r 
lo rig the rnpee u]) siixa* 1922, I rider in jiara 
(>8 oi my inimitc ol disM'iit. Tlx* (iguri'S of 
expansion of (uiiTmicy effect! d till 1925 are 
avaiia.hle a.nd form lailici ini ('ri'sl ing r(‘a.(ling. 
'rix' ix't expansmn during ]925-2G was Jls. 9 
c.nuTs against sterling sc'cnrities and that is 
without taking credit for eniergo.ney currency 
wdiich f deduct. Canyin,., for w-ard, therefore, 
the caleu!a,tion imnle in jiara, 08 of my minute 
the expansion in hvi* years work,' out to 52^ 
Cl ores vvhi«-h is an average of l(t-| m-ores of 
rupees pel yi'ar a.ga’n,st 22 J emn s t»('r year 
which w-as, ae.i ordirig lo Mr. Kisi li of tl,o India 
Ollic.e, tlx' avf'rage on the basis ol live ]»re-\var 
yi'ars. .Against this half of tlx' pri'-war an- 
nual (‘X'paiisiori of (‘iirreney 20 ( rorcs have 
been di'flati'd during the first si.x months of 
1920-27. It has b<*(*n said that this deflation 
Im.f. been effei tee* becaaise the morxy market 
was .slai'k. Now should the marketing of 
India's crops evmi at tlie current unremuiH'- 
rative piiee moix'V is to be made tight atul the 
Indian ryot com[K‘lled to sell his ]>ro(hiee at a 
saerilice. 

The Indian cultivator is hit in a riurnbiT of 
directions by the artifieial ajipreciation of the 
rupee. Not only does the Indian cultivator 
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get for Ills prodiioe during the agoniiilng p(*rlod 
of non-ad justmeiTt or mal-adjustiuenl ]2i 
per (tout Jess in rujieevS hut lie is aJso ]nil in i li<‘ 
position of liis savings in silver de])rc(.iat ing to 
I2i ]>('r <*(‘nt ovt r and above t!i<' dejueenil mn 
in siivio’ ()rie(s due to uorlil ('ans<‘s. As yen 
all know, silver lias gone to a iiipet' jni(.<‘ 1(*\\« r 
than the oru* which was known ior the ];:si 
forty y(‘ars or nionn In ]loniba\ in was 
aetnalJy ({liotisl at Iks. 51. It is liNDKJVrED- 
NESS OK IM'WSANfliY. 

It is HOW' about Jts. 55. At 1 sh. id. tin^ prii-e 
would be 12 J per eioit liiglH'r. TIk‘ Jndiaji 
(Uilti valor theretore linds that not only h(‘ gets 
12.^ per cent h‘ss lor lits •jirodnet^ but- his silvei 
holdings a.T(%also (l(‘]>r(*('iat(*(l hy 12i per eent. 
TiH‘r(‘ IS an aj^iridiension in the (-oinnnu'ciai 
<*.jreles t h;U. the (,i(«V('rnin<‘nt preposi' ttj sell 
silve*! in the London market. 1 teh\gvaphe<l 
totln‘ Finane(‘ ])e jiart nn'iit ol the (loverninent 
of India for conlirinut Ion (U* contiaiiiidion o( 
this news, i was informeil that t h<‘re was no 
ti'uUi in th<‘ press r(‘por{s. T askeil that a. (-oin' 
inunKjm' l)t‘ issiu’d announnng the iniention 
of the Uoveruine.nl in tins resjxnt. (loviu'n- 
nnmt’s reply is that th(\y do not piopo.s(‘ to 
inak(^ aiiv announeennmt I’eganling then in- 
t.(*ntions in t h(‘ n.attm' of silvc r.sm'jjlus hoMing. 

1 h*ave It to you io draw your ovmj inh r(‘n<'(‘. 
1 ask wha,t jiistili<at ion <‘a-n the (lovernnieiit 
have lor ji.ny side of silv<‘T and consetpKmt 
furtluu' (iepieei.u ion of t hi S'ldiie of sdver 
nnu’ejy to maintain the latio ak Ls/e Or/. 

Nor IS it thef- tL(‘ Indian enlfi\alor sulTeis 
only in ri'g.ird to the jiriee he gets foi ins 
produce and in the di'preciat iim ol his silver 
lioldings. You all know' the proverbial in- 
debtedness of th« Indian eulnvator— I'anded 
dowm from geiieiation to gemma, turn. A Pun- 
jab oiviJian bad estinu 4 ted tlie indebtedness 
oi the Tiidia*!! cultivator at bOO erores. As a 
result of the iiigher ratio this indebtedness 
will be increased by !2i ])(r ((mt. Jt, is thus 
in all dejiaiiments of hie that the Indian imJti- 
vator Is hit. In thus attaeking the prosjx-rit} 
of the culiiViilor thi' (lovoriimmit iorget tlie 
axiomatic saying of Sir William Hunter that 
‘‘the ])ros}>erjty of t he ])ios[)( rous is based on 
the ]>rosperit y of tlie ])ooi ’. 

Tur So-called Gains 

Let iis now consHler to whom I lie Ish. (>d. 
ratio do(\s any good, it is said tdat t h.e (Vnt ral 
Government benefits to the extent of Ks. 5 to 
4 cror<*H in tlie Homi* ehargi's. Sir Basil 
Blackett iias said in this (.oimection that whioi 
dUi adjustment lyis tala' n plaei' there is neither 
loss nor gain to the Central Government. Is 


it. not then a proof that tin* so-ealled adjust- 
ment of prices to tl;e ratio of ].s7/. iUL has not 
yet taken jilacc as assumed by the Jlajoiitj^ 

< 'ommissionors of the ('uriem.^ (Vuiiiuission 
Wherefrom do iiit' (Livermnent get, t his saving 
ol tiiree to ioui < rorey i xe< |»l Dom tin' eiilti- 
\ators V T)ie sma.ll gain cl the( Vmral Co\ern- 
mmit is nothing hut a fiatiion of the great loss 
i 'lat tJi<‘ eultivaior is, ea,lhil uptoi to siiflVr. 

fn*para 2(^7 and para 2d<S ol tlieiv r(‘])oi't t lu' 
Majority Commissioners s,ay that t lu' ratio of 
Isfi. i\d. will helj) tli(‘ir mission oi provincial 
<*ontri})utions. In this eoniu'*! ion, I shall 
K'ad to you intmvsting h't lets sent to the 
“ Fiuaneial Ni'ws ’ of wdiieh tin' Ihght Hon. 
Udtoii Yoiuig. tlie Chairman of the Curri'my 
Commission, is tin* l^lditor and 1 li<‘ adniissioius 
made tlu'rein. In a. letter daied i he 27th 
August, Mr. II. Jlamilion writi's to the 
“ Financial News ’ : 

In your leading article to-day you exjwess a 
desires to realize the Ix'iiefts ol stabihzal-ion 
with justice all round aiul wit-liout real injury 
to any interi'st. May 1 lit* pi'i initied to suggest, 
ii'iksons why advoi'ides of liie jowiT rat(* for 
tli(^ Tupt'C' should b(‘ entitled to base vheir 
argument on t lu' sanu* desiie ( You orgy that 
II hU'ans an i nr n used lunden on t lio Indian 
}.:.x-pay\T in general. P)iit llu' iiigJier rate 
does nu'an an im ieast'd ])ur(len on out' elass 
iiamiely tlie agrieult iirisL His ri'ut as fxed 
in ru])ee of Ls7c id. rat(‘ lu'f'oim's the same 
amount of rupees of tlu' IngiuT ra.te. As 
mstly pointed out, he re('(‘iV('s fewer cfihi'se 
lupees for his <'i’o]i. That ineri'ases Ids public 
hurden. As be is eJso generally lu-avily 
mdebtiaj. Ins private bunb'ii is similarly iii- 
( rc used. 

1 NCR RASED. 

The argument for the lower laL* tlii'ii bases 
Itself on tlu' admission that tlie gem'ral tax- 
payer will in tha.t. (^ise bea.r the Imrden of 
stabilization wUih' on*t,he ot i*er tin*, burdmi 
will fall pnmarily and unfairly on the ugrlcul- 
i urist alone. 

Comiiienling on this tlie Financial News '' 
editorially wrote : In India, as the State is the 
gr(*atest of landlords’ the rf'iil. (pu'.stion is 
substantially tlu' la* id-tax qm'stion. Jt m^y, 
ri'asonaldy, thcD'foie be e-onsah red as one of 
the strongest argunfi'nt in la\a>iir of the (Vim- 
niissioids* re<*f)mm(*n<iation and in supjiort of 
the Indian Covi'i'iniumt 's Hill t hat •stabili- 
zation at 1 .s7l (W. is ju eeisely t hi* nn'asure Avhie.b 
will enable the (bivermnent to revise and 
assess the land-tax .6n the Ls//. 0(7. basis; 
since stabilization wall do away wdth the margin 
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against fluctuation in tho rupee fate which 
has now to be provkied for. The elimination 
of t)iat margin is one of the public benefits 
,^wlrjch the Bill foreshadows. 

In ref)i>% Mr. Hamilton wrote : 

Hoes til is (your comment) mean tliat the 
Govcniinent intends to reduce the amount of 
rujx’cs duo on ocoount of assessment so rliai in 
future it will demand the same gold equivalent 
as it is entitled ro rtu eive under the settlement'^ 
If this is a corr(!ct inlerpr<‘tation of your com- 
ment then obviously tlic first arguiueJit for 
l.s7i. 4d. rate falls entirely to the ground; in 
that c.ase 1 suggest that au authoritative an- 
noiuKuune.nt to tins (‘fleet be luacb^ before tlie 
Bill comes u]) for discussion. 

In au editorial footnote t ^‘Financial 
News'’ obs(‘rves : 

Assuming the jiresent (Jurrenc^y Bill to be 
adopt <;d assessnumt of the Isk. id. liasis as 
iltey fall in must be r(nose(l on the IsA. 6d. basis. 

In this eomuiction, continued Sir JPurshot- 
tarudas, it is desirable to remind you thy.t 
tlie IfinaiK'ial News” is the organ of none 
other than the Chairman of the (Xirrcney 
Commission. If the land assessments are 
reduced by 13'i [ler cent Boiiiliay Pr(‘s£dcTic.y 
alone will lose aliout 75 lakhs w^hilc the pro- 
vincial contribution the remission of which is 
held out as an alluring bait is not more than 
56 lakhs. So mm^h for the bait held out by 
the majority report of the berudit to the (iouu- 
try by the remission of jirovineial contri- 
butions. 

I wonder if it has struck many how the 
Government has, sinc(‘ tlie Armistice, been 
trying to make a change in the currency j'olicy 
of India by an apjU'eciatiou of the rupee. The 
Babmgton-Smith (bmrnittee rccaiinmended the 
ciiangti of ratio frem Is/i. 4d. to 2,s7i. The 
recommendation of the Committee was carried 
through in a maimer which when reviewed 
subscujueutly huind nobody to defend it. On 
the Very day, the IGtli September 3920, that 
the ratio was (iiianged to 2sh. the actual rate 
of exchange wuis 16.077. The sale of reverse 
councils folio w'od at a cost which is estimated 
at 40 to GO cror<‘s direct, to say nothing of 
iiidirecit loss to agriculture, commerce, and 
indttdtry. After this futiltf effort the rupee, 
however, was not hdt alone but J need not 
dilate on this. The (Torres |K)ndence between 
the Government of India and the Secn-tary of 
State for India ])iiblished in tlm ap^^iemlices to 
the report of the Curreno}" Commission makes 
interesting reading. 


Can Never Do Goof). 

I am (jonvinced that whatever efforts thd 
Government of India may make for the I sA. 6d. 
ratio they can never do any good to the interests 
of India. The Ix^st satisfaction that the 
Government of India can have will be to put 
the ratio of Ish. 6d. on tlic statute but tlie 
resources of any government are limited and 
thos<‘ of the Government of India are still more 
so. With such a colossrl amount of £S0 to 90 
111 ill ions in Loudon in the Pa])er Currency 
Keserve in 1920 they found that they could 
support the 2ifA. ratio only for a few months 
after whicli the exchange rate broke in a man- 
n(*r which compelled the Government of Inctia 
to confess that they had to wasli their hands 
oil that dubious business. The resources of 
the Government of India to-day are nothing 
like the eighty or nimity millions tliat tliey had 
in 1920. The balanc<^ as far as 1 can see left, 
with them is £14 millions sterling securities in 
the Papt‘r C\iTren<*.y Keserve and it is a v(*ry 
slender resource at tlie best. It is tlierid’ore 
necessary to prevent any fuithcr panic amongst 
the people and recast the policy of t lie Govtun- 
ment of India before it is too late. Hlioiild 
the Government of India, howeviT, not lieod 
these facts and try to overlook them or gambit' 
on the of -chance of something turning up to 
siip])ort their policy, my grave apprehension 
is and 1 say this in all seriousness that tlu'y say, 
even though th(*.y may not like it (‘Xpose India 
to the risk of having in the course of a year or 
tw'o to a currency wLi<‘h will be looked upon 
by every other country as a dejireeiated or 
watered currency in th(j same way as unfortu- 
nately prevails in France, Germany and other 
o(‘nlral European countries. In the case of 
tlu'se countries they were either fighting; for 
self-existence or for unwarranted gain territo- 
ries. In the case of India no sucli justification 
exists. It will be a sad day for, the British 
Government should they in their mad pursuit 
for the appreciated rufiee unwittingly make a 
really depreciated currency a matter of fact 
in India, I am honestly convinced that the 
policy tluit is being followed may, should the 
next year be a lean year for India, lead to this 
danger. 

Selling Labour against Capital. 

Before I conclude I wish to refer to the 
attempt that is made to set labour against 
capital. The majority report of the Currency 
Commission observes: — a return to 16(f. will 
result in an ‘arbitrary reduction of the real 
wages of labour ! ’ But is it reasonable to 
expect labour to be said at the same number 
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of appreciated ruj[>ees whoti adjuBUiicntK are 
coniplcte i Will the dilapidated ajiTieuIture 
and industry of iTalia be abh^ to afbml tins at 
thv, end of the admittedly painful p(U‘iod of 
adjnstnicut ? Or is tin* rc<liU'tion in \va»»es 
then expected to follow and to be ace,<‘pted 
without juolest by labour ? And in {he jjh an* 
time is uiiemploynMUit of tlie labourir.it ('lasses 
and tlio clerical el;oSS(\s to be allowed to ir.\*.reaM‘ 
as fa<d.oj’j(*s c]()s(* do'^'ii owiuj^ to non-ad just- 
nnuit to higlior ratio ttv af^rieull ure b(‘< oincs 
unr(‘mun(‘rativ(‘ and tin* ry<d. dis(-overs liis 
ima^pacity to Tjay on tlu^ !()(/. gold basis i I 
do hope leaders cf le.bour will not walk jnio 
the spithu’s ]>;irlour of*the Goveu nmer.t ciir- 
Tene.y polu-y 

No (HUintry can ailord 1o cxpcuijneiit wiOi 


its curreru^y policy and India lias not the eapa 
city to stand another shock at an effort* to 
appreciate her statutory ratio within sev^mn 
vears of the last one. Should -the (lowrnmcnt, 
mifortunately ]>{'vsist in their polny whicli 
<loes not iiH'et w it h th(‘ approval of t he ('ountry, 

1 liope t hat you will all continue your < fforts 
lo secure tin* j'i'dress of t].(> grievous wron^^ 
that^ is sought to be -done. 

Our grat(‘ful Ihiinks aie dm* to those like 
Sir Victor Sas.soon w h(j, alt hough he slands to 
gain most in his individmd tapacity by a liighcu* 
ratio, has coiiu* forward to chiunpion the (ans<‘ 
(d the liidia/i agriculturist rtalizing that in 
his •pros] )e lit y is bouiid up tlu' piosrierity of 
ihe ma.nul.ie.1 ui’cr, tradiU*. and aii classes of 
jKH)ple. 


11. THE CASE FOR IT. 

By Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Member, Government of India.* 


A year ago J had tlu‘ ]n'ivil(*gc of addressing 
the Ibiivcrsiiy of fh'lhi on Indian }>ankii;g 
and niointery progr<ss. My sidiject to-day 
is closeU' connetUed wilh iny subject, of a y(n\.r 
ag(\ and 1 iMu graltdul to the UuiV(i>iTy foi 
oif‘U‘ing nu^ this oppor( unity of following up 
some of the topies which i Dum d(‘alt with. 
Miimy of the mendiers of the (hirrenc.y (V)ni- 
inission wiu’e ])T('sent. on tli(‘ last oc.casioi. ; 
})ut tl!(‘y were only just. b< ginning i:h(‘ir labours 
and in mv address 1 cndcavouK'd to leave (»n 
one side tdiose aspee.ts of Indian banking and 
inoiaUary (onditions wliitdi (‘oncc'rned ex- 
chang(" and exeliange ])anking. To-day tlie 
subject of my address is the Ih^jiort of the Cur- 
rency Coiumissioji and their far-r(‘aeliing re- 
coinnumdations. If is a ])arlic.ular ])]ea.sure 
to me to know tliiit ii^eoniiiig to the I)<dhi 
University t am coming to t!u'. seat of a dis- 
tinguished authority on Indian Curnmey, 
Professor (hiablani, wdio Loth by tin? issue (»f 
an important study of Indian thirnmey and 
by coiLi riluitions to the iVess in elLuadation 
of the lie port now before us, lias not. only added 
lustre to his own name and to that of Ins 
University, but has done som<*thing even 
bettor. He has illuminated a dark subject. 
You will all havci s(^en the announcement 
made a few days ago tfiat after considering 
the 'Ke])ort of the Commission the Govern- 
immt have decided to aceejit t.lu'ir ree.oniinend- 
ations as a whole, subject only to the qualifi- 
cation that th(^y must retain liberty to give 

fjjirtber consideration to details in so far m.s 

- • 

♦ Lecture delivered before the Delhi University. 


( !?is may b(' lu-eessary. Th(‘ n(‘(.essary legisla- 
lion will If* ml rodne.(‘fl in t he Inhiau Legisla- 
luVe during the fortluoniing Tk'lhi H(‘,ssion. 
'FIk' subje,( 1 -imdtm' of my address tu-day 
ther<‘fore is one whieh will eome [iroininently 
l/ef(M'( tin public, in Jinlia ;d UiU (*ar(y date for 
<li.s(ms.Mon jird dc(*i.sioii. The obj(‘ct of all 
mt<’r<'slcd m Indian (hineru y reform must be 
to do whnt m them lies to s(‘( ure as wdtle a 
discussion and e.s cojn])l(dt‘ an understemding 
(•f tln^ Commission’s i\ ( omimoFlations as is 
po.s.sible. Tij(‘ mor(‘ IiglU t liat can b(‘ thrown 
on tin* Uimmission’s li.e.puit tin* liettcu'. My 
pmqiosc to-day accoj'd.ingl} is (‘X])osifion rather 
I'lan advocacy, lliongh 1 slui.ll not refrain from 
iidvocacy where it setmis (I(*sira.b]e, 

Keanes' Bciiool a.nd Vested Unteuksts. 

In vuv.v (»f t{|<' jiersisteiu.e oi some (M the 
<oun.s<‘! for t h<‘ othet side, it s('enis unavoid- 
able that 1 sliould sj)Vij,k on tin si]bj(‘ct of tlm 
lalio. 1 do so unwillingly as 1 did not want 
to be coni rove rsiah My anxivtv tliroughoUt 
has been that the ('ommission’s recommend- 
ations should be studied and weiglu'd in an 
.Umosplieve o/ ealni gJelilxTation, and that 
contention or at l(‘^ist contentiousness should 
]>e avoided. India is (i(‘o])ly in1er<ste(U in 
riglit conclusions being reached and jmt into 
o])eratioji, and a sjflrit of contrc/Vcusy nc't only 
])reiiulic(‘s judgment but alsc) involves the 
risk that we may lose the wlioic of t^c great 
bendUs whiei) im\ 1 bolimT*, callable (d being 
derived from tin* Commission’s Jfcjioit. I’here 
are some lielonging fo wdiat has c(mie to be 
kiiowui as tiie Keynes ’ School who oppose the 
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Gold Staiidurd in all lU forniH, and there are 
oven more Cry]>1o%sitt'«, and they are attacking 
tLo Conunission’.s Report aa an indirect means 
of attack tm iJie Gold StaiuJard. Tlu‘rc are 
vested inieresis wiiiidi would like to jireveiit or 
postpone change and leave Jndian Cnrreiicy 
nmeh as it is, A deadloc-k wdl mean playing 
i*nto their hands. In legard to tile, ratio, 1 
have hitherto nuuie no attempt to eonLroy(n‘t 
tlie arguments and attacks, many of lliein 
soiuewliat exuberant, of liu^ supporters of 
what is c.ali(‘d tlt(‘ Ks. ratio, in tlie <lesire 
not to he e.ontr<jV{‘rsiid amd not to magnify 
this minor (jiiestion and givi‘ it an imjuu'tan(*c 
out of all jiroport iv)n to its merits. My apju^a! 
has not been listened to, and I must i”t‘]uctanily 
b(‘.giri to-day by dieaiing as Inudly as 1 can wit h 
this subjcM-t. 

The Ratio. 

Th(‘ first obsc'Tvation 1 hav(‘ to mak(‘ is that 
it is misleading to (alk and i hink of t he (piestion 
as one between a ratio of bs‘. 4^/. and a ratio of 
l.s. i)d. Nh'itlun* shh* advoc.atos tlu' lixation of 
exe.hange in terms of stmling or even of British 
gold moiti‘y, and unli >,s we first gt*! it ehsuly 
fixed in our minds that to ialk of a Is. 4iL or 
J.s. (Id. ratio is imuely to use a eonvenient, 
tliougfi imuxin't, <i(\se.ri])tion, we may t‘asily 
fall into ener. 'rhi‘ ral voc.a.1 <‘s of Is. Id. de.siH‘ 
that the si'atiitory ra.lio of th<‘ rup(H‘ shou]<J be 
fixed at grains (d gold ; tlie adxoe-ates 

of l.s*. 6(1. propose that it should be fixed at 
8. -175 1 grams of gold. Idvis distinctiem of 
termiiKdogv is imporfatU In that it is d<sirabl(; 
to stress th(* laeT that uiuh-r tin*, (hirreney 
Commission’s propxjsals the standard of va.]ue 
in India will no longm’ be either the rupee or 
sterling, but gohl and gold alone. 

My main difiieuhy in dealing with this 
question is that i.h(M'e seems to be vauy little 
to argue .i])Out. 1 said iu Rangoon thai the 
question between la. \d and I .v. (id. is a d<'ad 
issiKn This is not am a.igum<ml ative pr(»po- 
sition ; it is simply a. stiiteinent of fact. The 
qU(*istion will (umrs(‘ come lx; lore, the 

Jj('gislaU5n‘ again. But- to anyone who really 
goes dt;e]ily into the ma^tt’^' the })rt)p<'sal tliat 
fiaving at hist jiainfully a.t.(ained stability we 
slio’ihl suddenly and viohmtly alter the ratio 
from 1 <s. (id. io \ s, 4d. and forego all tlie advant- 
ages gained hy stabilization during the bust 
two years, and deliberately start a hew and 
painful hcrioif of disequilibrium \yith all that it 
entails, is sim])ly unthinkalde. There is evi- 
dence, as is not uiiiiatiiral in such matters, of 
cotisiderable cimfusiou of thought in wduit is 
said and written on the subject. I admit at 


once that an arguable case can undoubtedly 
be made out for the view that in the course of 
Ihe last lour yeuj's the Government of India 
ought to have managed things differently, so 
tluit the ratio might now have been Is. 4d. 
gold, that is 7.53M grains to the rup(‘e. 1 do 
not a(Mej)l fins cj'ilicism and have more tiian 
once cxplaiiKxi my reasons. But it lias some 
.strong siip]>orters. For exanqtle, it is lield by 
Bir Bianli‘y Reed wIjo n“V(U’theJe.ss comes to 
the c-onclusion that it is right to retain l^f. 6d. 
now. As Bir Bt anley rei-ognizes. it is only as 
a tlieoretie.al propo.^ition reliiting to wliat jnight 
have lieen, not a,s a guide to what is now 
])ract iealile. that it cah be K'asonably argued. 
Yet many of the arguments use<) i?i favour of 
t‘(‘dueing th(‘ ratio to J s. 4d. now are simply 
aji e<dK) t>f the arguments for t ha.t [U'o[)()sit ion. 
iblKSENT (TniKEXCY BoSITlON. 

Tlie vi<*w tliat th(‘ (lOViMjiment tif India 
oiiglit. to Isave managed things differently so 
that th(‘ ratio might now ]ui\e lieen Is. '\d. 
goM invi'lves t h(‘ admission that the ratio has 
mx-essanly d(‘pcnd(‘tl on (iovinmneiit nuinugi;- 
ment. At t-lie v<i\' Ixeinnmg of my mcino- 
randiint submitted to tin* ('urrency (Vmimis- 
sion (ApjiendiA VII) 1 v\rote as follows:—' 
“The curreiK.y of India, as of almost every 
olh<-r country in tii<' woild, v\as driven aw’^ay 
from its iiKxn'ings by i hi^ war. and as in t he 
ea.-^x* of the U. K. till Iasi A]nil, it tiow consists 
of an inconverli]>l<‘ nu'dium of ciicuiation 
(lh«‘ IK t(‘ eonvertilne into the riijxx‘ and the 
rupee in osseniu' an inionvint note ]>rinted 
on s’lver) Avhorw valu(‘ hot!) for internal and 
external pui])oses lias diqiended on tlie supply 
in ndation to th(‘ demand, that is, has bet^n the 
result ant of tlu‘ threc^ fae.t»avs of world jirices, 
Intel nal trade ('onditions, and tlie Government 
]»oliey in (‘.ontrolling t-lie a.vaila.ble supply. 
Of tliesi' thiee factors, tlie last, has on the wdiole 
Ix-en the least impoitant, t liough its ini])ortance 
lias bci-n continually increasing as conditions 
have beciune more noi mal and demand has 
oV(‘rtaken supfily. The ratio of 16*. 4d. could 
only have been brouglit into t'tTect and main- 
tained by more intervention, not less inter- 
vmition on the part of the Government, that 
is, by more management or, as our op])onents 
like to <all it, manipulation. In order to 
provide a moie abundant supply of currency 
and thereby to depress the value of the rupee 
to l.s\ 4f/., moie curreiuiy would liave had to 
be created fiy tlie Government. Curiously 
enough, the advo(‘at(;s of }s. id. avoid using 
the word management or niampnlatioii when 
the Government add to tlie currency ; they 
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look on with approval when currency i,s hein^ 
expanded, but wtien the Government ndiuin 
from expansion, and still more when they 
contract the currency, thidi* action is dtmounct'd 
as illegitimate and characterized as mani- 
pulation. 1 liave said again and aga.i]i that I 
think the present currency system aJid prn(;tic<‘ 

put an undue res])()nsibility on Gov<n‘nmcnt • 
in this matter ; that is oiu- of my s(rong#‘sl 
reasons -for advocating change. 15ut so long 
as that responsibility exists, t lie GovcTnment 
cannot refrain from exercising it. It they 
liad n(‘gleeted tlioir duty and done nothing 
since the Ix'ginning of 102^^, ('ither to expaiid 
or U) eoiitract <nn‘<^n<y, we should iiuh-ed 
have had all sorts of violejit flm-tiuit ions, but 
the tenderK'V would ha^'<* been for tlie nipe(i 
to rjse nme.}» Inghei tlian I .s. 0(/. T]»e attem]U 
to ]>icture JtV. 4c/. as the, natural ratio and to 
accuse t!ie (iovernimmt- of mainlaining a lughei 
rate by manijudaf ion turns out tluu'efoK' to 
be a e.omphunr Mia.t the Ctovernment haxc* uol 
done as Jinich nuuiipulaiicu as the advo(at(s 
of l6*. Iff, w'ould have liked, lu so lar as either 
ratio can be eaJl(‘<l natural it is the ratio of 
1 s. Gif, 

An h]itK()NE()us Ide.v. 

Bfdiind this dislike of eontractiou and 
affection for expansion tlieri', setun to lurk not 
only tlie usual inila.tionary tendeiieies wJiieh 
w^er(‘ rainpajit a li'W' yea.rs ago in the (Nuitinent 
of Europ(' and W'(*i*e n(»t unr< presimted in 
England, but also the mToneeus idea that a, 
current y must a.]wa.\s natuialls expa,nd. Tins 
id(‘,a s(*eins to b(‘. basetl maiuly on tot) elt)se 
attention being paid to what liappeiieti in 
India from 1900 tt) 1914, quite a.part from wdiat 
Jiaj)})eiied during tiff) war. Durir^g that ptuiotl 
world prices wert' steatlily rising, a-ntl Indian 
])rices (‘Veil •more stead fly. Jn India, this was 
a. reflexion not only of t he inereust' in wcrltl 
prices. })ut also in part of th(‘ increas(‘ t)f popu- 
lation and of th(‘ small but gi'aduni I'lse in th(‘ 
standard of living. In a jx-riod of rising ])Tit*(*s 
it is iiatura.1 that, currcucy retjuiieiiunits shoukl 
exjiand. Tlu‘ ])osjtion to-day is tpute dilTerent. 
World prices fell rapidly in atitl after 1920 
and have on tlie wlitilt* tenidt'd to fall throughout 
the last four yi'ais. Currency lequirements 
naturally cont racted with tin* fall in pi ices. 
In England, for exanqile, the tc^tal of Bank (»1 
.England and Currency notes in cireniation 
f(dl from £438,000,0(X) on the 30th So j>t ember 
1925 to £428,000,(XK3 on the 30th September 
^p26. That there slioiild be a (‘oiTcsponding 
tendency in Iiuiia during this ]i(‘riod for cur- 
rency to become surplus is exactly wliat would 


be expected in any (*aso and special factors 
have bc<‘n at work in India, suc]» as the* re- 
placement of ru])(‘cs in la.iiids by goKl a,nd ni\ 
increase in tiic h;i]>it of banlcifig and jfiv(‘stingff 
The Oovernnient would hav(‘ la-ilc^l in their 
duty if th(‘y had no(. a.cl<'(l acc’i iilingly in order 
lo prevent any risks to stah^ldy Ironi a.risiiig 
out of the exisli'iic (‘ of a, sin])]iis ol c urnmey 
ID cp-culation. 9'h<‘ K'c.cni c cm* in the mnnc)^ 
market belies tlu‘ a,'‘cusation that, tlu' Cov(>rn- 
ment hav(‘ bren iniiking mom'V tight. 

No Bkaiuxi; on tiik (Joestton. 

I have siiow n t hal t he (picstion whetJuw or 
not a ditlerent course migfit havi' been j)ursn(',d 
inrf*(*ceni years ha.s no piai'tical bc'anng on the 
(pu^stion w^iet fi<‘r at tliis st.ag(‘ l.v. id. ought 
lo b(‘ snbstitut(‘d for Is iuf. an<l that l.v. 4t/. 
<a.nbe brought about only by iucj(‘a.sed Goverii- 
luent 7 nani])ulal,iou ol liH‘ currency. Tin id(‘a 
ol a smidc'ii change' from l.v. tie/, to l.v. UL has 
only to be eN;:.niin(‘d to Ix' u j.xied. A redue?- 
tioii to 1 6*. 1e/. would be couciuvabh' only in 
ihe e'vemt of the Govci-nuu nt ’s liuding sucli 
ditriculty in maintaimng l.v. fie/, as to be eoin- 
pcl](5d t,o go bac k on theur deM'liUation of Intcn- 
hon to maintain tlia-t rate. There' is not the 
slightest grouiKl lor supposing tliat anything 
of the sort- will luippen. 'Die re\serves and the 
othe'r Te'souTces of tlie Govei nmeut are ample', 
cs is shown for (‘xample by our reeu'nt- action 
m strengthe'uing the reserves by ])aying off 
r> (Tore'S of cri'ated se'curitie's out o\ bali'oiiees. 
4’he position is Ne'ry eh{i<*u'nt fiom tliat- ed 192t) 
wdien there Vas a, large' Inulgct de beat and a 
irontie'T w'jir was m progicss and w'hen Covern- 
meiit were* in eiailv ditheailtics lor mone'V. We 
have imuntained 1 v. Gd. without the' least 
trouble and without undergoing e'Vc'n tlie nor- 
mal seasonal stringi'ney in the* money market 
elnring a perioel of a somewhat- unusual char- 
acter wlieu t lu* i aU' both l('r longte'rm am! short 
term nie)n<'y has bee'U, consi<b'i e,l>|y Ingdie*!* in 
jiondon than in India, and t-tu* fu-ginuiug of 
the busy se'ason has been d(‘ia,}e*(j in an nn- 
‘XampleMl way. IVIoreover, tliough the re'eom- 
uu'nelat-ions of llu’ (hineniey (Vunniission do 
not involve' ajiy real, ehange in t-fie position 
regarding, Inelia-’s i;eqnirenu‘n1s eji silver for 
ciuTency purpeise, tlu'y have* affc< icd the .siWe'r 
marked, liy <ba.w'irg atte'ution to the* facts, and 
this has /meant an*cxtra stra.iii em e'xchang#?. 
So far from causing slringe'ncv in t he* money 
market the"' ])('rio(i of .slalulily at- l.s\*6(/. dias 
e'oincidc'd witli a ])e'Tiod of unitsua.] ea,se in 
Indian money conditiyns. If jiroed were really 
needed of the aliiiity e)f the l.v. Gd. ra.te lo stand 
up against a strain, proof is there in abundance. 
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CROCODI1..E Tears. 

Attein])ts niiido to import pi'e- 

jfldicc hy repr<‘sentiiv^ l.s\ <W. as i nvolvii^j^ a 
bounty the fnniigii importtu’ and tiiat good 
agricultur<»st Sir Vudor Ss;,.ssoon weey>8 U‘ars 
over what he repr<‘soiil.s t<> ho the loss caused 
to the agriculturist by th.o 1 .s\ hd, ratio. Pie 
was more frank whori he told tla- (Vmnuisskm 
that the Is. 4rZ. ratio would ona,hIc hi?4i to 
redu<'.e the roaP wag<\s of ids (.mployoos witliout 
redu(drig tludr money \vag(>.-., a,n(l at tiu' same 
time eiiable him to sell Ids ])j()duci.s to the 
cousuiners, who (?onsisl mainly of th(‘ agricul- 
turists and tlic (U!iploy('('s, for a largei nninbor 
of rujxs'H. A })olicy dehlunatcly adjjied^at 
redu(dng the purc.jnusiiiy powtw of*»all luojicy 
wages and i]\ci erasing tiu^ juice o<' all that lu* 
buys against the cotisunur will surely not 
appeal to tlie (jlovcumumt or 1h.e jx'ople of 
India. It goes dir(:(;tPy (.ontriiTy to what must 
be the aim of (‘Very reformer in Indie., Ilic. 
gradual raising ol tlie staiu'iml of living of the 
juasses. If nvom* thinks i hat t Ids is nn unfair 
presenlation of 8ir Victor Hassoon's vu^ws,. 1 
recommend him io read Sir Vid-lor's (‘vicki^’c 
before tiie (^unmission. No one nudntains 
that by altering the ratio you can make any- 
thing more tlian a t.emj»orary chaijge, and that 
only as the nsuJl of introducing instability, 
in tin* general relation Ix'twci'ii jirioiss of one 
kind of conmioility and jn ircs of anotlu*!’ kind. 
No doubt you can IkPj) tlv* mi({dl('m;i.n l.cjnj)o- 
rariiy to get bigger jindiis at iJie c\]Hmsc of 
the producer and tju^ I'onsuiner^ and (‘liable 
him to take n, next in, loll both wIku lie is buying 
from the produced and w Inm h(‘ is selling to 
the c-onsuiiier. Ikit a.it(*r a relatively short 
interval prices must rixi-djust t hemselvi's. Tin^ 
readjustment takrs hmger in some cases tlwi-n 
in others ; in a few eases it may talce a Y(‘rv 
long [leriod indeijd, but in ttu* vast majority 
of (;ases the diange takes p]ac(‘ (juickly, i.lsongji 
* many of tlu^ ]U’oeesses involv»‘fl are explosive, 
as for example, the levelling up of taxation. 
It is a curious fact that necrly all tin* argu- 
ments of the (.\irrenc-y League have be(?n ro- 
jmdiatod in advaiux* hv Sir Ihirsholtanuhis 
Thakurdas hims(‘tf. lu jmragrajih J77 of the. 
He, port of the Commission it is written:— "We 
wish to make it c!(‘ar that the essential and, 
a^ it seems to us, the dc^Xasive. factor is tlie 
extent to wduch the prevailing rate of exchange 
is refieoted in internal prices. Wv arc* unani- 
mous in liolding the view', and indeed it is a 
proposition which it would be difficult to 
controvert, that if it caii lie shown that prices 
have to a prejionderant degree adjusted 


themselves to the existing de facto rate, then 
that rate must be adhered' to. 

Changing Ground. 

Sir Pursliottamdas agrees witli the rest of 
his colh'agues in this iu<‘onlrov(*.rtibie state- 
ment. He differs from tlicm in saying that in 
his view pri(*.es had net, wdien the report and 
the iiiimite of dissejit wore being written, 
iTadj listed tlumiselvcsto a pre])ondeTant degree. 
W(‘ a.re entitled toassiimv that Sir Ihirsliottam- 
da-s does not now r(*])udia1e the views express- 
ed by him in his inimite of dissent. He cannot 
now change his ground compl(d.(‘ly and adopt 
arguments which are at variance with those 
view's. I ask him, tluuefcm*, to take an (‘arly 
ojiport unity of r(*piidiating all the* arguments 
of the Gurrenc.y League whicdi are inconsistent 
with, tin* vicAv that the only cpiestion is wdiether 
or not pnios lui.ve adjusted themselves to the 
l.s. (>(/. ratio. If hr did so, tli(‘ League would 
have little I(‘lt to argm* afout as rt-gards the 
ratio, and will, I trust, turn its aittmtion to 
t he study and elmudalion of tin* rest of the 
Rejort. on which the vi(‘W's of Sir fhirsliottam- 
(bvs and his collcagiu's arc in tlie ma.in in he.r- 
mony. If tlu* obj(‘ct of tin* League is really 
to instruct jiublic ojiinioti iinjiartially on c-ur- 
rency (jueslions, it has my lu'arty su]>]) 0 ]t in 
its bencdicent ta,sk, and 1 sliould be dcligjited to 
become a mcmh(‘r if it will admit me. 
Logical Errors. 

Tli(* Minute of Dissent, is daGxl Pune 1920, 
but most of tin* ligines and staiisti(»s in it 
relaPe to a dat(* not later Ilian about PV*brvary 
1920. In that immite Sir Ihirshottamdas l.as 
tried to ]>iovc that rt'adiustimmt of intcTual 
prnvs Jiad not tak(‘n places to a pie pond crating 
degne. The att('m]>t win a tovr de forcp and 
the minute of <ii^sei;t no doubt pr(‘son1s the 
case as well as it lould bo pu\seik(*d. But it 
is not surprising, in view of the juessurc of 
fai'ts jK'inting to tlie opposite conciusion, il»at 
ably as rlu* minn1(‘ is jxmiH'rl, there are some 
errois both of aritlmu'tic and of logic in the 
document. Wo may perhaps exjdain as a 
misprint, the vstatement. in paragrajib 138 tlrat 
79 jM'T cent of the jK*oi)le of India sidxsist on 
agriculture and 21 p<'r cent subsist by other 
means. Tln^ ofliiiial statement from which 
the.se. figures ai<^ takem sh.ow's tl at tliey should 
be 71 p(‘r cent and 29 per cent, tlie 71 per cent 
including of course many landless labourers. 
But serious fallacies have crejjt into the argu- 
ment in jiaragiaphs 91 and following. In 
paragrajjh 95, for instame, the Minute of 
Dissent refers to tin* rise in gold parity of 
the rupee from 90 in July 1922 to 114. in 
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February 192b, an increase of 27 per < <‘ 111 , 
and proceeds to say tliat Calcutta and Bon)]>ay 
]udces fell from 185 to 155 or ])y 30 poii^ts, 
while a fall of 50 points (27 per cent of 185), 
was to be expected. But the amount to be 
expected for full adjiistmeiit was not 50 points 
but 39, since a rise of 27 per rent in the lirst 
})ositK>n corresponds to a fall of 21 per c(‘nt,* 
not 37 per (wmt, in the other. Tims sincr* tin* 
world price level was^lSO both fit the bcjrinnn\iz 
and the oik! of tlie period, the adjuslnunt wes 
not on 8ir Purshottanubis’ figures tiO- -50 or (jO 
per t;<oit as he says, but 30- -39 or 77 jnn* cent, 
leaving 23 per cent, not 40 t.H‘r cent, as the 
extent of tin* then lack of adjustment. Simih».r 
arithmetical errors ocu‘ur in paragraj^hs 91 
and 90, as well as in 95, all of them lending to 
majke the lack of adjustmenT/ appear greater 
tliaii it was. 

In jiaragraphs 91 ami 94, if the figures given 
are carried on to May 1926, tlie month beforr* 
tJie r(*port v\;».s signed, the a])pen.iance of want 
of a(ljustm(*nt. is or.<-e again much diminisli<‘d. 
In paragi'ajdi 9J, if (xnnparison is made b( Iwei n 
May 1925, wlnm the ru])eo linally r<*a(*hed 
is. 6(1. gold and May 1926, the table would 
show - 

Calcutta United Kingdom 
prices. prices (Board 
of Trade). 

May 1925.. 164 159 

May 1926.. 150 145 

14 11 

Thus instead of a rise of 1 point in (5ilcntta 
and a fall of 9 in London, there is a fall of 14 
points in both linages . 

In pavagiaph 94, if th(* figures instead of 
sto])ping at^ June 1925, •are <;arricd on to May 
1936, the fcdlowiiig is the result : — 

Gold Parity U.S.A. Cahiitta 
of rup('e. {>rices. rupee 

prices 

December 1922 . . 95 156 176 

May 1926 ..112 152 150 

A rise of 17 per cent in the gold jiarity of the 
rupee called for a drop in (Calcutta prices (if 
world prunes remained at the same loved) of 15 
per cent, i.e., from 176 to 150, which \vas the 
exact amount of the drop. But the drop in 
world prices would itself have reduced the 
Calcutta price of 176 to 171, 15 j)ev cent of 
which is 26, wdiile on the changed value of tlie 
yipee prices dropped 21 jjoints, a difference 
only 5 points. •On this view, using the same 
index numbers as are used in the Minute of 
2 


Dissent, 80 })er of tjjc change in prices 
corrt^s])onding to the l.v. 6(1. ru}>ee liad already 
taken place a montfi iM'fori' t he (Vji misswm 
re[)orted. • 

(Jonn Priors. , 

80 far 1 have dealt wil h the ]cj',tl:(‘matics 
of the Minute but 0) j>i'iHgvap]i 88 the logic. 
Iak(,s a very curious tuin. 1 haling with tlie 
c-rguments of Sir Pmshollamdas’ (‘ollcagues 
It says : ‘"They (llu' colleagiu's) tium ]>roeeed 
by iruans of a gra]>liic re])res(>ntatu>n to sliow 
that prices in liuiia in te rms of g<d({ have, sin<*e 
the. iniddk* <d’ 1922. generji-lly moved piiralkd 
• (» niovennmis in world ])i'i<'<^s in terms of gold. 
7’|ifs is, of (XMiise, as it si.ould be, for alter all 
there is sfudi a thing as a world price level 
measurefl ie terms of gold, to wl'ich j.'rices in 
c.ny country, measured also in tt^rins of gold, 
must in general trend (orrt s])ond, if not in 
actual level. " Does not this five the wdiole 
case away ‘i 'I’lu* contention of the ii.oNfuates 
<»f ]6‘. <k/. IS ll;ai tl’.ere is a, umdd l('\e! of gold 
}>ri(a‘s to wddi'l) tiu goh’ nrtcis in any caiuntry 
lyust tend to eoivespoixi. Tin. riip((* has l;een 
stahk* in t( rms id gold at l.v. 6(1. gold since May 
1925. and had been in (‘lose {!,p])roxima1ion to 
that figure for six months previously ; is it not 
therefore, in Sir J^ursludtamdas’ words ‘‘as 
it shouhi bed" for India)> gold pri(‘es to have 
adjnst(ai themselv«‘s during that }><*riod to 
world gold prices ? The Mimile of Dissent 
continues immediately after the ])oitit where 
1 slopped with tlu^ follovviiig words : “If 
Indian priefs in t<*Tms of gold fiave moved 
approxin'idely })arall(d to t^orld jirices in terms 
of gold, English priets in t(*rms of gold liavo 
done the same.” Thus is i’Xiictly what Sir 
Purshot tamdas’ cdileag‘;u(\s claim. But what 
does fie mean when he go(*son b) say, “1 shall, 
therefore, ('onfine myself to movements in 
Indian rupee juices” ? 1 hs.v<‘ puzzled for a 

long tioK* w'llhoiit s5iccess ov(U' the j>ro}>I(*m, 
What is the dif[(Tenc(i betv\('en Indian rupee 
prices aiui Indian |)ri('<\s in terms of gedd ? Tf 
Sir Purshottamdas is right in saying tfiat 
Indian prices in t.erin.s of gold have moved 
ajijrroximatcly jiarallel to world jirices. Indian 
rupee jiriees must-have done the samc^ ever 
sinijc tlie rujree be.eanu' stable in ti-rms of g/)ld, 
and if that is tin* case, wliat is there left of lint 
claim that rujw^priiMts liave not readjusted 
theinselt'cs to world gold |>ric('s at tlie level 
of Is. 6(?. ? 

Pressurk on Government, 

The Report witfi ^he mi mite of dissent was 
published at the bc^ginmng of August 1926 
and later in the month the matter came before 

w 
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the Assembly* Tt .seemetl to the Government 
that, tlie case for Is. id, being based on the 
argiimeiit tliat it was not too late to reduce 
the rate from TA*. Od. to l6*. id. bec.ause ]>rices 
had not )ni.d time to adjust tlumisclves, they 
would be failing in their duty to the Legislature 
if they did not give the Legislature an im- 
mediate of)])ortunity to discuss the (juestioii 
before it was too late. 1 did iif)t agree with 
the view that })rices had not adjusted them- 
selves, and was prepared to argue it. But as 
was natural in all the cireuinstane<‘s strong 
pressure was put on the Gov('rmnent from 
many ({uarters in the House to ])ostponc the 
Bill. 1 nunle it clee.r that the (tovernmcnt 
must and would continue to nn^intain tin* 
Is. bd. ratio pending effective distnission in 
tile Legislature, and that everyday was destroy- 
ing whatever validity there might )>e in Sir 
Purshot tarn das’ one argument lor l.s*. id. It 
was obvious t hat in so far ^s readjustment had 
not already taken ])laee. it would iiu'vitably 
tend to <'.oniph‘te itsidf during the six months 
wdiicli must- ehtpse before th<‘ question could 
come before the Assembly again, and it was 
a patent fa<;t well understood at the time tliat 
postponement of the Bill must necessarily 
have results liardly distinguisliable from aec.ejit- 
ane-e of t he status (juo. My own vii‘w is that 
the argummits of the Commission are coiudii- 
sive in showing that prices in India had ad- 
justed themselves to the !.<?. 6d, ratio to a ]»re* 
pondevant degree at the time wlien their 
Report was being written. The^ considerable 
period whii-h has eliipsc'd since then must havi^ 
very nearly comjilcted that readjustment if 
and in so far as it- was in(^om])lete then. It is 
inconceivable, thei’<'fore, that by the earliest 
date at which the matter i^an again be brought 
before th<‘ Legislature, the readjustment will 
not be to all intents and puiqioses c,ompl(‘te. 
I therefore eJaim Sir Purshottamdas’ ow'ii 
mimit<< of dissent in support of the view, which 
he unanimously shares with liis colleagues, 
that if prices have to a - pre])onderaut degree 
adjusted thcmselvi's to tlie existing de facto 
rate, then that rate must be adhered to. 

The Gold Bullion Standard. 

] have been coinjiclled to devote (juitc a 
large jiari of the available^time to the diseus- 
ak>n of the ratio, a fact wdiiidi T regret both 
because I see no 9bject in continuing contro- 
versy on that issue and because 1 am afraid 
lest controversy on that issue may divert 
attention from the othef^ recommendations of 
the Commission which, taken as a whole, offer 
an opportunity which may never recur of 


registering a notable advance. If the steps 
whic'h have to be taken to bring these reeorn- 
mendations into operation arc to be taken 
rajndly and effei'tively, the proposals must be 
reasonably understood in India and the fullest 
possilde information must be placed before 
the country. Honest criticisjn will be wel- 
comed ]>rovidet) tliat it is c-onstruc-tive and 
unbiassed ; criticism that is purely destructive, 
if it has any result at rll, can result’ only in 
prolonging liie life of the jiresimt <‘urreiicy sys 
tern, or abseiU'c of system, which wv. are all 
agreed should be ended. Above all. our study 
of the subject must have' I'claiion to the ])ra(;ti- 
ca! possibilil i(‘s. Tlu re is u- school ol pi^ojile 
who say “notliing will satisfy us cxciqit a gold 
currene.y standard — thcndoiu* giv(‘ us a gold 
currenc V standard and a gold currcTe y at- onecL ” 
Such an attituih* is not h»‘l])lul. The (Com- 
mission had Ixdorc tlunu proposals which hail 
Ixsm <‘arcfiijly winked out by the Finauci* 
Dejuirtmcnt tor idTecting a transition irom 
the ])resent system to a g(>Id standard witli a 
gold c,urr(*ncv witliin a jx riod of abont- 10 
yiars. 1 tliii k t-lmt anyoi.e wdio will go 
honestly into tlie evidenc-e for and against 
that scheme will agree tint! no altinmativc 
method of arriving at a gold ( iirrency could 
be framed wdiich w'oiild have quicker results. 
The scheme was unanijnously proiiouiu*ed by 
the (,^ominission as involving risks to Tiidia 
wliich it would he, unsafi' for her to lacx\ 
Aurrrmknt. 

On the (juostion of the ratio 8i!' Thivshottam- 
das Thakurdas was in the position of a good 
man struggling with adwrsity and I have 
regretfully had to differ from him somewhat 
aeutely. In regard to the question of t he gold 
])ullion standard. I find myself in the fortunate 
position oi being almost in cuit-ire aeem’d with 
Sir Pnrsliottamdas. He rejects some of the 
arguments ot his colleagues against, th(‘ Fiuancij 
Deynirtme Ill’s scln ines ; so do I. Yet he 
agj<‘es wnth his colleagues^jn regarding it as 
involving greater risks tiian India ought to 
take and in [ireferring to it a different method 
of ayqiroach. I agree with him. The condi- 
tions wdiich 1 laid down in my advocacy of the 
scheme as |>re-re(juisite to its adoption have 
not yiroved capable of complete realiziAtion. 
As prae,tical men we must recognize that it is 
not a sehenie wdiich can be imnii'diatfdy adojit- 
ed. Then again as regards a gold currency, 
I agree with 8ir Purshot t a rnd as in regarding 
it as a stage in cuiTency development which 
India will probably not be able to avoid even 
if she wants to, I made it clear in my evidence 
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that 1 did not regard a gold curreiKiy an ideal, 
but I expressed ttie view that if India was to 
reach the sy.slein whicli I regarded as uleal, 
viz., a eurreiu'y absolutely convertible into 
gold but with gold coiMv^i ]iot effec'tivoly or 
appn*cijibly in (urculation, she would probably 
have to pass hrst I hrough the stage of having 
gold coHis available at will into whicli all oth( r 
fonns of eurrentiy wouM })e convertible I 
think 1 am <'orrei't in <*laiining Sir i^urshot- 
tanidas’ (.oniplete ( oneurriuiee in this view. 

The (rKEATEST DIFFICULTY. 

Sir ihirshottanidas and I agree therefore in 
I'ejcM'ting M)ine of tlu* arguments against tin* 
FinaiK'V D(‘pivrt me nt ’s scheme and yid aecejU- 
ing th(‘ vei«di(;t. Proba]>ly tlie greatr'st dilll- 
('ulty both as regji.rds this schenn* and in regard 
t.o Jmliiin eurronev in general is tlie ilonbt as 
to tht^ amount of silver riijrees in (existence. 
In conshiming any sedunne for reforming 
Indian (UirrmK'v it is (‘sseiitial that those on 
whom tile resjionsibilil y rests should envisage 
the problem from its niosi- difficult asjrerd. II 
they want to ej..irv thioug.h smaiessfidly juiy 
reform, they must Ix' ])repai(Hl to surmount 
possible diilieulties at their maximum. »Sueh 
stu,tislics as art‘ a.vailable iji rr'gard to the 
a, mount of silver rup<M*s in (existence arc* fully 
given in tin* Commissions Report and ap- 
pendie.es, Th(‘ h’iiianee Department’s selieine 
was olrbiM'd to assium* that th(‘ normal demand 
hrr rupees in !n(‘ia for purpos(\s of ordinary 
circulation c.oidd not. witli aljsolutc* safety be 
j)ut higher tiian 150 M'otes, and tliut t he amount, 
of coined rujjces still in ('xistenci' < oiild nut be 
safely j)ut lower than crores. it was 

ro(50giiized tliat tliese figures probably erred 
on the side t)f safety^ and my own gmss at tlie 
most probable figures woidcl Ire that the amount 
of njpe(‘s still in existeit(*.e probably does not 
exceed 325 mores, and that not l{*ss than 200 
crores an* normally reijuirfd for purposes of 
ordinary ei re, illation in India. Tliis would 
reduce the siir])lus to 125 cror<‘s. If these 
last figures are anything like accurate, 100 out 
of the 125 crores of surplus rupees are already 
in the Curreiicv Kesiu’ve and the amount still 
hoarded in India is ])ro]>orti<jnately insignifi- 
cant. But utifortunately we have no option 
but to work on the larger figures, and on that 
basis the final tramsition from a rijjH’e standard 
to a gold standanl can ])e made only with 
'■great caution and by gradual stages. 

Root of the Problem. 

The root of the whole problem of Indian 
cflrrency is the |)Xistence of a large cjnantity 
of silver rupees and the long continued habit 


of the people in India of treating them as the 
standard of value, as they were til! 1893. ‘As 
]»ractical men w’c must recognize that 
Finance ]h‘])artmenrs sclieiuie jnvolvi;d too^ 
great risks to be suitable for immediate intro- 
iluction. We should, t lieiefore, vie^^ with a 
fi«.vourabIe e\e tlu* g(.ld bullion standard le- 
lonimended by tlu* (Vmimissiun. If it dot's 
nut inlrotlnee a guld.enruouy at unca, ami if 
it mhkt's it ])ro])al)le lluU t he date of tlu* tnlro- 
diietion of a gold ciirrenty will bt' jxnstpuiied 
lunger than was comem])Iuted by the Finanee 
De])artinont’s scheme, on the othtr hand it 
pfovides a nu thod by vvhieli India ('an at once 
leaeji the gold standaid, and, il further ex])eri- 
ence dt.'es not mudify htr ]>iesent disiie tor a 
gold curreiu y, wt* can in diu- time graft a gold 
( iirrcncy on to t iu' new standard :i.iid iX'ach 
tuir* a.s]>ira.tiun oi a gohl eiirr(*m\ standaid 
more quickly than is practicably attainable 
by any other metluxl. Tlu* gold bullion 
standard recommended by tlie Coimnission 
is* really stagt' one of the Finaiie.t* Depart- 
ment’s scheme. Jt makes gold the sole stan- 
dard of value and makes the currenty of India 
absolutt'ly convert ibh* into gold, but il so 
arranges mat tens that, wduh* gold will always 
))(* available in exehaniu' for eurreru'y in India, 
that gold will I’l'inain in the ci'iitrai restiives 
fur use in sujipoiting the exctiange value of the 
< urreiKiy, but will not go Into ( iicailation 
mlernaliy. India will retain eom])l('te fix'i'iiom 
to buy gold in t hi* nuirki 1 a,s at ])r<‘sent and t he 
bullion marki't will remain the ordinaiy source 
of su])]dy for gold for noik:<'ur!eney purposes 
111 Indie.. The eurreniy authority will not 
su]>plan,t the bullion marki't or be involved in 
supplying gold for ordinary internal demands 
lor non-currency ])ur])os(^s. The (Vmnuission 
du not tlu inseives t hink that it w ill be desirable 
to introduce <5 gold ( iirrem y hdc'r on. They 
dejueeale the use (if gold in (irculatlon in 
India and anywhere (‘Is^*. iluf the sclieine is so 
d<'vis(Hl as to onebli* India Ihiongh In r Ja gis- 
lature to convert the gold Indhon stanc'ard 
into a gold enrn'ne.y standard witli a gold coin 
available foi <;irculation at soim* lat(T date 
when the diffie.ulti( s -of transition Irom the 
present rupee standjtrd to tin' m'w gold Imllion 
i-tamlard have been fully surnxmnted. 'iVIi'Sn- 
while India is offi ri^l a ciirienc y system abso- 
lutely bailed on gold as the one standard <ff 
\alue and for jiraetical })iir|H>ses indistviguisb- 
able from the currency system in force in 
Flngland to day. 

Significance the Fhanok. 

The essential change from past practice is 
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that the ru])ec will cease to be the stmidard 
form of currency ojt which all other forms of 
tc^idcr depeiul for their couvert ibility. 

^In place, of thi^s {u’rau<.] 5 <‘ui( 0 it the silver rupee 
alotiy, wi,tli all otlier le^oil uuMlia of 

circulati<)u will Ix' convertible into ,s])e('ifie(l 
amounts of jrohi ))uilioii. Tfjis clumt'e i:’ pnr- , 
haps a little, obscured by the liu't that the unit 
of account uiuler the tlonniiission’s sc[teine 
remains the rap<'e \vhic,l: both elyniohigic.ally 
and historic.ally ('onnotes a silvm* ralher tluin 
a gold standard. The r»*a! signiticanct^ of the 
(diauge can l)e bron'>ht out mote chaiiy if we 
ijuagiiH* the substitution of a new poM unit of 
ace.ount witii a signiHca.nt name in ])laee of tlie 
rupee. ]j<*t ns sup])ose., for exempltn tfiat 
while adopting; th(‘ wl'ole oi the rommissinn’s 
proposals am! rc'tainnig tiie nnlnneed; h*ual 
tender ]>rlv!l‘.*ges of t'le rupe(‘ and having no 
gold eoin in eir<‘,ulatioru wv were* to intro«lm‘e 
a gold mohur ol 8.4751 x20— lf)<d.5 giains 
of gold as l!ie standard, of value ae.o' tiie unit 
of aee.ount. It- would not be luss^ssary to 
c(un an e.ctiial g(dd mohur oi* ])ut it into c;ir“ 
culaiion. Tin* moimr Ntould sunpiv' be t iKU'e 
as a unit ol a.ecourd twenty times tl^e proeiit 
value of a nijiu*. li is a curious hut 1 thinh a 
triU' observat ion w lueu Sji^^ngkr nialo's ii. Ins 
*l)eelin(‘ of the Western Vvduid’ that the use 
of lull- value nndaliie coins is an ans.chiCMdmt h- 
survival] in ])resent“flay Westiun ( ivilizid ion. 
Th<‘r<‘ is no nnu'e n<‘C(v,si(y fo! tin- muliijili- 
carion of p'l\^u*al sovereiyjis or gold d<4h„rs 
in ovdtT to t'fuibh' I he soveiV'igM, and t in' cold 
dollar to p* rhn-m iheir funet ions as standards 
of valui' and uniis ol amount li.an there is lor 
a nuiltiplK’Jition of physical yards or Ions or 
metres in order to cnjvbh; the yard, the ton 
and tdie ni'dre to serv(‘ mankind as slandr.rds 
and measures. (oina,geand the circulation ot 
coined nioivv wck ejsich-inaking inventions 
of an ei.rlirr ( i vilizaaini’i and tiu' halfii and 
praetuH* have su! \ \‘s' into modtin 1niu*s: 
but the <\',^e»ir!al pnr]'o;-',(‘ st'rw'd by coin.s in 
oltbm t-mu’S ('Ml b( v.'(d| lU* evem latter s( rved 
to-day )>v a, ('omniou unit of account and of 
valm^ in terms id vvIhc.;) all accounts arc' kf'pl, 
ail commercial ('Xcliangcs c.j,rn('(l on and all 
n\edia of (‘irciihd.ion wdiieh we nnjuiic con- 
veniently exprc'sscsi, S(' in India \ve might 
imagine (UUsidv :- ai'opt» ng as our unit ol 
account and of \'a!u(‘ a moimr of 160.5 grains 
of goKl. Our rtip* would b(‘ jnsl as the 
English sliilling is in relation to tlic pound 
sterling (though unlike the Englisli shilling 
tdie rupee has imlmiitVd lega.l tender ligitts) 
l-2t)th of a mohur; our O-rupee notes could 


be expressed alternatively as 5 rupees ot due* 
quarter of a mohur, and our l(X)-rupee notes 
as 6 VC mohurs, and so on. To adopt this 
c.hange now would at this stage tend merely 
to confusion 1 fear. The Commission Avere 
rightly anxious to effect tlie tiansition which 
they advoe-atcul, (juietly and gradually and 
without violence. They were in a sense' de- 
throning the ru])ee in so far as it had not al- 
refidy been detfironcd i,fi and since 1893, but 
t.hey were anxious not to over-emphasizc the 
change or to bring discredit on the riipiH'. and 
thereby add lO the e.onsiderable dillkmllies 
already being eauvse<l by tlie larg(‘ leturn of 
surplus Tuples into ' the (kirreiK'y Ti<‘i-erve. 
My obje<4 in framing tliis iiriagiPiary picture 
is .sim])}y to bring out the inwardness of the 
(diaiige from a rn]')ee to a gold standard.^ 

A Difficult Tjiansi'jion. 

The e.)’ang(‘ in any cese will I'ot be alto- 
get leu* an easy on(‘ to (any thi-nugli. Among 
otlu'T recoimnerulatifuis the (V'jmnission pio- 
])o,se that when tin' Kc'serve Bank not(\s come 
mto ex.sn*u<‘e (In y should not bi' j)T'omi.',(*s to 
pay so many TUjX*es as tin* existing Covein- 
nn'Ul curri'iicy nott's aie, but should lx* r;otes 
purporting to reprc'siml a spi'cifu'd valiu' in 
term'-' ol lupK'S just as tlie Englisli £1 and 10$. 
noti'S reprcs(*nt sfieeified vakx'S in teims of 
S'crlitig. 4’lie lU'w Jkrnk notes woiikl tlx'Ti no 
longer carry an ()bligati(>n on the ])a,rt of tin* 
cmrency authm'ily to giV(* silvi'i lUjU'vs in 
c.Kcliangc in all envoi lislanc.c-s, t hough tlx' 
Coinmi.'-sion ar(' cari'fiil to lay dovNn tlif con- 
dp ion 1 iiat- tlx' (xnn'iic.y authi'nix must Ix' 
uixkr uu obligation to jiiovi-h', at all times all 
the silvt'r riijuxs ix*e(i('(l for Ic'gitimate jiur- 
poses of circulation This j)ro]i(usal has b(*en 
sLibjeeled to c.ritiiism in somi' cpiarters as 
involving risk of d< si roving confidtence in the 
notes. 4 his (U-it.icisin is in''j)ort<>.nt and great 
eau' will Ix' nei'ikxl in handling the matter. 
Tile el‘.ang(' ]>iop(»sed is in esseixt* not! ing 
nunv than a < liamge of legal status wliich w'ill 
be in»pMce})i ib](‘ in ])iaetic(‘. Tlx* ehangx' is 
](.*gi'*ally TX'cossitated liy tlx' r!x(UT of the Vicw 
eurieixy system which maki's g(»ld the one 
and onl) standard of value. The position 
uniler vvhieli a note printed on pti])(‘r lias been 
eouvertibh' into a note ])rinted on silver iu*ft 
in fait been a sonx'whal strange one for iv.any 
yi'ars past, lindcr the new pro])(.v.als of tlie 
iV)mmission it will be logically very absiirci 
to maintaiji the righ.t of all other forms of 
legal leudi'r to convi rlibility into silver rupees 
seeing that the esseniie of tlie system is tlttit 
all forms of legal tender ineiuding the silver 
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I'Upee depend for tkeir value in exchatigi* Rololy 
upon tlieir absofate right of convertibility 
into gold. In ]>riU*,ticH'. there is no re ason why 
the (duuige should not, jiass unnoticed. Tlicie 
will be an ainjde siijiply ol silver iii|>e(\s wide h 
the curreney authority will lie only too ready 
to utilize in thelirst deew'-de of the lu w systt in. 
Everyone >vil] stdl b(‘ able to get silver nijiees 
as oft('n and in as large cjuantities as he desiK's 
in exchange; foi* other h'nns of legal teiidei. 
It is to be hoped thaf fears of w hat might and 
w'lll not in faid- hajipen will not he allowed to 
im])ed(‘ the ailojition of this propc'sal. for it is 
ol tjje <‘ss('nee of i he ( '< unniission’s seheinc' that, 
11 h‘ transit '(Ml fivnn a«riij>ee standard to a 
gohl s1,a?i(iii.rd \vi;i(,h lia,s been in jmaa'ss fo? 

years should at last lx* eoinjileted, and tliat 
the iK'w Indian curiaMuy system should 
sloilgii olT {it 1 {ist a, 11 the remains of tl.e old 
skill Ix'longing to its mommK'tallie silvtn* stan- 
(i;i,rd jx'nod. d'he transition will not be ('om- 
})h‘t,ed so long jis the ciirnMiey authonty i<‘- 
nuiins burdened with an obligation to 'pre-Mdt' 
silver rupees on d(‘niaiul in unlimited (jinintitK s. 
It w.'is this (d)ligat ion wliioh played havoc with 
t he Indian < m rehey sysi ein ni 1917, and started 
f,li<‘ tJ'oubles whi(,h we ar(' stil! trying to end, 
aiid so long {IS d tmmilns it will ujiset aij\ 
coiRX'ivable staiah.rd. Vt/U may have a 
standaid absolutely saH'eL'uai ded against otiier 
risks. Init, il tins o-ldigaii >n rtunains, it will 
re.veit Jintomrl ii;.dly t,o 1 iie old monometallK* 
silv^er sUiiid.nd when oie e the rupee iiKcoi.ies 
nior<‘ \vi,lu{ibh‘, its bullion than {’,s coin. A 
flirt hei iniDonii-nt ptnnt is that s<i long as the 
obliganon rinmiins, it is dilhe-ult to plae.e 
reasonably low liuut on the aniouut oi siher 
rupees vvnu-li may la* ki'pl ni th<‘ eurrenev 
rismvfs, and to Iraim*. sinlabh* rules for the 
reserves ol the kind 4'0(jUired to misure tiu* 
conv('rti))irty of the curreiKy of India int<} 
gold, if upoii tho.se reserves tiiere is also })jae,ed 
the oui-of-dide oliligjition to convert that 
(MUTenev into silver rupees. 

Gold ('ois ItKjECTKi). 

The csseiua* of tlie Commission's ]>roposaJs 
for a gold Inillion sttmdard is, as T Inwe said, 
that all forms o( legal tender in India sb.onld 
be abstdutely convertible into gold bullion. 
They hav(* ri-jeeted the id( a f)f introdiuai.g a 
gold coin into ciriailation immediately on 
grounds wliieh I think we must rt^eognize as 
conclusive. Tli<* right of convertiiulit y into 
gold had therefore to be given in sueli a w'ay 
as to misiire that on the one 1 and there sliould 
bo no risk of. the mirreney of India falling 
below or rising above its gold value ; in otluT 


words, that the right, of convertibility should 
be automat ically operative ; and that on the 
other hand tlie eurrenev aulliority should not 
b(* (Iraimal of tli(‘ gold winch jt holds* Jor our*- 
r(‘ney purjio.si* and forced to supply at the* 
exjiense ultmialely of the tax-])iiyer ^old ordi- 
narily Mijiyilied for non-ein rency purposc^s in 
India by tlie bullion market. Tlie (Vimniis- 
Sion have solved this probhun by the a,(lo])tioii 
ol tt\o inl<‘T( s! ing (hvi( (*s. One of these is as 
old as Ricardo who ridvo< alcd it more tlnin a 
century ago and is in actual operation in 
England to-day. tin* dcvict* of fixing a limit 
<»f K)0 oz. of gold as the minimum quantity 
v.liydi tin* 1 olfi(‘r of iegji.1 Iciuh r can demand 
iis-of I’ighi in cxcliaiigc for his currency from 
tli(‘ currciH’V autliority. This leaves it, to 
the nuirkd to attend to tin* retail demand for 
gold, whib' {ibsoluti'ly ii.'snrmg to the holder 
<d (uirrency the ( xchange value of his holding 
in r(‘l;*tioii to gold, wdicflnr for external or 
lor iiitcnud purposes. It is this provision 
wlucii finiilly (bib rent uites tin* gohl luillion 
slandard ironi tin* gold eveliangt* standard, 
if is not sterling or dollai's or tin* eurreney of 
any other <,ountrv wdiaU ver tdiat is the stan- 
dard of \ji.[ne for India,: that standard is 
cold and gold a loin*. 

An Inuemoits Device. 

Tin* second device adopt(;d by tdn* (Vmi- 
missiou !s an ing(*nnui.s oin*, and *so far as T 
know, il is tlnir own discoverv. If the vur- 
rency aiitl'onry rc(iiur(‘d at, all times to 

giV(‘ l(M) oz^ (d gold in ( xclui-nge for an cqui- 
v.'Jent in legal t(*iid('r ai [xir, v\dialcv{‘r tlie 
rate of exchange bt'tuccn the rupee and otiier 
gold standard (uirreneies, it should bo the 
eheajX'st nsinktt to)' gold in India for non-cur- 
rency piirposis at all tinn^s when the rate of 
exi'hauge \v<is belc»w the gold iinjiort jioirit. 
Kiilnw llnueiore it would liHVf* to try and kee]> 
the re.le oi (-xei'angic iH‘?-nian(Mitly at the gold 
import- ]K)i!it, w Inch •\\t)uld In* undesirable in 
many ways, and would e('r(ainlv tend to k(*ep 
money tight in India, or it would hji-ve 
<ontiTiuajly to imp</Tl gold for uon-e,urr(‘ney 
roquiremeiils at the exjiense of the tax-jmyer 
and to tile dctrinu'ht of tin* efYe<'five working 
of the Indian gidd’bullioTi mjirku t. The Gom- 
niissiou 1 1n’iefore propo.si* tlnit tin* fuiee 
charged by tin* e,^ri(*ne\ aut inn ity should in- 
elude iwi alhnvainH* for tin* cost of iin})orttng 
gold, and should be so fixcxl as fo s(*4 the eur- 
renoy authority free fioni the task of sirpjdying 
gold for noil-monetary purposes. There would 
be no charge if exf*hange weic* at the gold 
import point, the point at which the enrrency 
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authority would be Tialiirally importing gold 
for moruitary purposes. 1 nc‘ed not go into the 
details of 1 he om.1(*.uIji 1 ions ; tlu'v are given in 
full in the first schedule to tlie Ue])ort. All 
that is important is that we should under- 
stand th(‘„(\ssen1 ial in(‘aning of this ])roviBion. 
It is sim])ly this : The eun-eney aiitliority will 
be statutorily required to hold reserves suffi- 
cient to enable it in all (‘ireuinstane.es to sell 
gold for export wlien tin* rate of exchange 
falls to tijie point at whieti export of gold is 
required in on\vv to maintain the tix<‘(l eiiuation 
of 8.1751 gratns f>f gold per rujiee, tliat is, 
to th(‘ gold (‘Xport point, roughly ^s. 5 25-o2d. 
p<‘r rupee, and to import gold and Imy gold 
otlierwise inqiorted wdien('V(T exchange, rises 
to the point at whieh the inqiort'of gold is 
riupiired to ])r(‘vent th(‘ rujiee from rising 
Ix^yond lh(‘ <*(juival(‘n( of 8.4751 grain.s ])er 
rupetg tliat is, to the goh* import point, or 
roughly is. iVr]'\i)(l, jier rupee. The eurremy 
authority will buy gold tend(*red to it at any 
tinu' i)y giving oiu* ru])(‘e for <*very 8.475J- 
grains offered, but it will not be eom]H‘lled 
to soil gold for nt'ii-(uineney ptnqxjstss at ti 
rate which t-hrows u])on tin.* taxq)ayer any 
j)orli()ii of tin' expenses of import. 

These d<‘vie.('s are o]x*u to no ol)j(*c.lion if 
W'(' ae.cejit t h(' vicjw^ as 1 thiidc vv(‘ must, tliat 
the irnnu'diato intrcHluction of a gold eurrenc.y 
standard inv(>lv(‘s loo great risks and is not 
in l(hli;!i's interests. For wiy similar reasons 
the eiroiilation' of tin* soverei<n« and half- 
sovereign as h'gal t(‘nd(*r in India cannot be 
pennitlod during the p(‘riod of inauguration 
of tin* gold bullion standard. The ])!aec for 
gold in this system is in the iX'serves. When 
and if the time e.om<*s for tin* introduction of a 
gold (mrreJK'y in India and tin* coiivcJ’sioii of 
tin* gold bullion standard into a gold currency 
starnlard, it will in any ease ijirobably prove 
jmdVrable to mint a s])ec.ial gold coin. .say. a 
gold mohur of twc'iUy nqiees. rather than to 
r<3tain ,i.s ](*gal tenf]<*r a coin wddndi repre.sents 
a very ineonvenient frac,tion in t(*nns of rujiees. 
(b)Li) Savino.s ( Jerttftcates. 

J need not stop to-day to discuss at length 
the pro])osa] for introducing Gold Savings 
Certificates. Tliey arc designed to encourage 
saving and at tin* same time to give ocular 
]jroof of the reality of tlie ^gold standard. 1 
auir afraid tin* proposal to make the certifieates 
payable in one tola .bars will be found to offer 
undue faeilities for dishonest practices, and 
it may be difficult also to oJfer a rate of interest 
higher tlian, say, 3 per eoid if, as I think would 
be desirable, the certificates are to be issued 


c 

free of income-tax and super-taic and without 
any limit on the amount wdiicsh may be held by 
any one individual. These, however, are 
details which can w'ell be left for later consider- 
ation. 

An important recommendation is the ])ro- 
jiosal for the amalgamation of the Gold Stan- 
dard and the Pajier Currency Kes(*rves. I 
may ])erha])s be allowed to refer tlu' studiou.s 
to my niemoranduin wdiich ap]>ears as Ajipen- 
dix Vn for a full statOijient of tlie case for 
r(‘forTn. Tlie anomalous po.sition of the rujice 
as at once a note* printed on silver and a c-oin 
with unlimited It'gal lender jnivilcgts into 
whicli all other forms pf legal tender are con- 
vertible, has pridiably been responsible for the 
long continuance of the unsatisfactory scjia- 
ration between the two nservt-s whose lunc- 
tiuns are or ought to lx* indistinguishable. It 
will, 1 think, be universally agreed that the 
amalgamation of the two reserves and their 
subje(;li(m to a singh* si't of statutory rules 
will be a great improve incut on the present 
division into two re.servi s, om* oi whieh, th(^ 
Gol'l Standard Peservi*. has hitherto been 
subject to no kind of statutory control. 

The Kesehve Rank. 

Thus far 1 have dealt only wuth jxoposals 
for a reform of the eurreney staiulaul of India. 
The n*conimendation of the (Commission in 
lavour of the amalgamation of tlie Gold Stan- 
dard a,nd the ra]H‘r (^irremey lli se rves chx's 
soiuet.liing to s<*('ure better e-ontrol ly the 
eurreuey aul.liority and h^ads naturally to a 
e.oiisul(*ration of t he recommeudations of the 
(tonunission in regard to t hat nature of tlie 
controlling authority. They projiose the uni- 
fii^ation o1 tin* control of Indian currency and 
credit policy under one authority which shall 
not be th(* Governments The new obligations 
to b(^ impo.^cd by statute upon the e.urreney 
authority make it essential that the control 
should be unified and that nothing should 
inqiedc its automatic WM>rking. As things are 
at [iresent, the Imperial Bank is eduirgejd with 
the <liity of supervising the banking reserves 
of India and making itself responsible for the 
<uedit policy of the Indian money market. 
In order to assist it in this task, it has tlie con- 
trol of the balances in India of the Government 
of India except that small portion which still 
remains in tlie revenue treasuries, but it has 
no control ovi‘r the balances of the Government 
of India oqtside India or over the currency 
rcservi's. The responsibility for oontrol of 
the currency reserves is shared between the 
Government of India and the India Office and 
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even at the bestn of times tlio geographical 
distance which separates the two authoriti<\s 
who are jointly responsible must inevitably 
lead to vexatious delay wliere rapid and de- 
cisive action is imperative if things are to work 
smoothly. The arraricements for co-ojieration 
between the Imperial Bank in its control ol 
credit policy and the authorities rosjxinsililo 
for the eontrol of <‘ni*rency policy liave worked 
reasonably well but 4iave been largely of a 
hand to mout [» ehaia<“ter. "J’ho nndie.ation 
of e.ontrol over both th(‘ bsiiking and the 
e-un'eney and credit ]»olieie.s of India under 
one authority is elearJy^a (h^sirable reform if 
it (‘an b(‘ iKdiieved. 

l]?TIFlCATrON OF ('ONTKOI.. 

In the evidr'jice whieii I gav(^ Indore the 
Curiyme.y ('omniission I eX])rt‘ssed strong jwe- 
fereneci for the uidhcation ol this u>ntro! m 
hands other than 1 hose of the (xoverninent . 
My view was and is that tln' eontrol ongld, 
to be in tin* hands of on(‘ single anthorit}, but 
that authority on«rht. to Ix' in India and ought 
not to b(‘ t h(^ (loverrinu'Jil ol India. 1^ would 
he easy to (ilaboriite t]j(‘ argimi(*nts for thi'- 
view at gr(‘at length, but 1 imagine that I 
am sjxaking to the (•ouvinecal. The reeom- 
iiKmdation of the Omiimssion is that all the 
functions of the Govornm.ent (d India and the 
Secn»,tary of State in relation to control of 
Indian eurr<‘ncy ar.d the issue of notes, all 
their functions in regard to the inanagenumt 
of tlie Reserves and to tlie remittance of 
hinds fnnii India for jiurposes of Governinent ’s 
(‘Xpeiuhture outsid(‘ lixha, and all work con- 
nected with tl)(‘ use of ])alanees outside, India 
for pur}>oses other than the actual meeting of 
('urrent outgoings* (4his last eliango involving 
an amendnumt by the Imperial Parliament 
of the Gov(4rnment of India A(d), should lx* 
taken away from them, and entrnstt'd to a. 
(k‘niral Bank. They prop(/se that that bank 
should be the; custodian of all Gowrunient 
balances in and out side India, should k(‘ep 
the Gov(irmneut accounts and manage tlie 
Public Debt' and should have a monopoly of 
the right of note issue. Tlu^ Government of 
India and its legislature will determine the 
policy once for all by statutory enactment. 
Thereafter the wdiole responsibility will rest 
with the Bank. Finally in order to complete 
;,the nmfication of the currency and banking 
reserves of India, they recommend that ad 
other Banks doing business in India should be 
compelled by Ia\v to keep a minimum jiro- 
]^rtion of theiivtime and demand liabilities 
with the same Bank. 


That part of the Commission’s Report 
w'liich sets out tiiesc projKi.^xIs togethei with 
the evid<‘nce and H]j|jendjees to the\ Report 
Will, 1 ventui'i* to projdiesy, beeuine tlie locus* 
rlassicvs on tlu^ very important bul )n11i(*r1o 
ill-docuniented ^nbj( et of {.\Mitral Banking. 
The Commission eit-iim* through their own 
members or ihrongh witnesses |»Lo*e(t them- 
selves} in close toucl) with all tlx* avaihibh* 
.sources of knowh'dge co’ lliis subject and have* 
utilized the big stcues of I'XjierieiKx* Imih up 
in recent yi'tirs by the Kcderal R(‘sei V(‘ sysl(‘ni 
of the LI. A. A., tin* new Jh servo Bank of South 
Alrica, the new (Vniral Ikinks ni Austria, 
fliyigary, ami else,w hore (‘sijiblislux! sine-e 
the war, paTtly through 1 1n* ludj/ of tin* Lisigue 
ol Nations and undm* tin- inHiitmet* of 1 lie 
Genoa Conid’cnco ol 1P22, and tluy have 
al.so had at hand the jueiimulated knowleiige 
(*n the subject, of old eslablisluxl Cmitral 
jianks, such as t lu‘ Bi»nk ol England and tin' 
Netherlands ikink. Tin* fmit of all this 
study is tin* Commission’s ccoinnumdal ion in 
lavonr of a Hestnve Ihnik for India. For 
t lM‘y havm proposed alu‘i ii. full dt‘libera1 ion, 
not the conv^ersion of tlu* Jm])erial Baitk into 
Iho CVntral Bank for India, but ifu* (‘stablisb' 
incut of an (*ntir(*ly n(*\v R(\serv(‘ Bank This 
Reserve Bank is to confine its act i\‘ it it's striet- 
Iv to those which projicrly belong to a, Central 
Bank. It is to be entir(‘!y a, bank(‘rV bank 
and a bank(‘r to (he Gov(*i‘nm(Uits in India. 
It is not to do comnu rcia! banking business. 
It is to hav(**li(* mono])oly ('ll the right o1 note 
issue in India, subject to e labor Jilc statutory 
ngulations in r(‘ga.rd to the k(‘(‘ping of rcsm'Vt's. 
The building up of a reservi* of gold and gold 
>ccuritj(‘S ade(tuato for all (‘luergencies, and 
the management of r(‘serves of rujxrs and 
lupee se(;iirit,i(*s in a rnaniU'r ealeiilated to 
seiiure incna.s((i elasticity ('onibitu‘d with 
(oinplcte seenrHy, the^eontmi of Gov<’rinnent. 
]»alances whi<‘it an* to lx* d( jxisit(*d with it 
both in atxl outside India, the nuinagenici-it of 
the remittane.e )>rogr;Mnme of the Government 
of India in strict lelation to the a-utojiiatie 
v\orking of tly' (Uirteney system and to the 
luaintenanee of the, absolute stability ol tlu^ 
gold value of the riqxe, an<’ finally the duty 
of watching ovi*r and assisting f-ijc growlli of 
banking in J ndia fiienm'ally,- t hese set out, 
though not (‘xhaiisGvely, some of the more 
important functions of the pro])os(Mi Ifeserved 
Bank. Provision is fiirtlu*!' made to secure to 
the Bank complete indeptmdonce from Govern- 
ment interference. ifs Board is to be repre- 
sentative of the agricultural, commercial and 
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irwiiistrial life of India, and it is to inn,na^e its 
affairs with an eyt* sohdy to the interests of 
India, free froiu any Uoverninental or political 
bias, its shareholders being (u:>jitente(i with a 
liinite<l dividend, and all surplus profits are 
to be devoted, first to tlu‘ biiildnig ii]) of 
reserves, and then to the rcdief of c.ontral tax- 
ation. 

JvS THK JdKAL AtTAINABLK ( 

Such is the ideal wiiich tlui (Vjininission 
set before us. dan we attain to \i '( I have 
beard critiidsins as to d (‘tails. The other 
banks which c.at(‘r f<^*r the internal har»king 
needs of India, and the Kxch.(.ng(‘ banks, an* 
naturally (‘Xan)ining the (\)n)nni?8ioji's Ib^poit 
with a critic*, al eye and trying to estimate tin* 
probable efTe(*t oji tlu'ir own fortums of llicir 
adoption. But so far Jis J have b(‘<*n a})le to 
judg(\ the general principle's invoh^ed have 
met willi a favourable r(.‘s])oji:se in uiinost 
every quartc'r. It is itH'ogni/.ed on all hands 
thai they offer 1o India an imnu'nsc' adve.uce 
towards more tliani one of her asj»iii..lioMs. 
At one stroke (‘.ontrol of Indian currc'ncy A.nd 
finance.' will lie transfernMl frenn ji e(‘ntre sitn- 
ated at some point Ix'twc'on Whitc'hall and 
Delhi into the sole* control of Indin.. And 
while geographicially thi^ control vdl b(' in 
India, the atmosphere in whie>- i hat (‘ontrol 
will be exercised v. ill be no longei a (rovern- 
nuMital atnK>sphere, but aii id iiurs])li<‘r(' yxi- 
meatod by the; views of repn sentat i\( s ol 
agncultural. eommereial and industrial India.. 

A ])iST,ruHiN<>i Factoii. 

Tluwe is, liowevc'r, one* discordant note 
which threatens to dislurl) the iiarmony. In 
giving (‘vidence befoK’ tie' < V)nimi:Nsion th(^ 
Finance DeyiarinK’ni aiu^ ] my.self always 
spoke of the ju'oposal ii.s a ]»ieposaI for ll;e 
transfer^of c, ontrol to tfie ImjK'rial Bank. It 
was or»ly in a later stage of t1y,eir dehherations 
that the dommission Piirncd to die suggestion 
of an entirely new hank sejiarated from the 
Imperial Bank. 1 knoNv from what has been 
told nui by many of the members of th<‘ dom- 
mission that they turiu'd to the* suggestion 
with reluctance. They were drive* n away 
from the id(?a of makiiigj n Central Bank for 
India out of the Imperial Bank and into the 
proposal for an (mtiredy,. new R(\servc Bank 
hy the inexorable logic of facts. 1 may confess 
at once that niy^mind has b(‘on driven along 
the same course to the sajne conclusion, 
Tlioso wdio care to read my evidi'ne^e on the 
subject wdll see that I was fully aware of th.e 
immense difficulti(.‘s of making the Imperial 
Bank into a Central Bank, and candidly 


confessed my own inability. to solve the prob- 
lem. But I trusU'd to the Commission’s 
own galaxy of talent to accomydish the feat. 
In the end they found ii Ix'yoiui their y^owers, 
and were faced with the alternative of leaving 
the control wditwe it is, (livid ( mI betw(*en the 
Uovernnicnt of India, tlu* ScjciTtary of State 
and the Imyiorial B«uik, or of reMHunnumding 
the establishment of an entirely lunv institu- 
tion. .\nd if they iiach b(^(‘n driven to leave 
the (‘.onirol wdier(i it is. the}^ would ymibably 
hav(* been unwilling to reiiomimuid the adop- 
tion of a gold standard at all. 

Obviously jio oiu* would lightly adoyi^ the 
last alt( riiativ(‘, h'ast of all th<’ Managing 
(hivc'Tiiors and other members of tlic d(*ntral 
Board of the Im})eri}i,l Bank. Y(d. th(‘y did 
a(lo|>t that alternc.tiv<‘ in syiite ol the prescnct* 
on th(' C-oinmission of five members closely 
e.oiuu'C.ted w’th i !.e direction of tin* !m[>eria] 
Bank. It is n'‘V(*rtlH‘lcss not surprising that 
others in India who have not gc'no tlir<nigh 
the same eX]>cn(‘n«*(‘ of beuig driven fiom 
pillar io ]h*hL in llie efan (. to nvoid lli(‘ eonelu- 
sioH that a R(‘s('rve Bank is una.V(fi('ii.ble, 
si.ould still hankt r alwu* the transfcT (d tlie 
duties in (pu'stion to tin* Imperial Bank. I 
{iav(‘ ('Very svmpathy in this mattc'V with the, 
lin<‘ taken b\ Sir Biirshottamdas ThakurdanS 
in tin-* Minute of J)i:;s(‘!d. Let the (pu'.st.ion 
be y)ut, he, says, to th(‘ shareholders of the 
lmp(‘rjal Bank. If tlu'y aie wdling to aeceyit 
tlie extra n'st ri( tioni*. wITk'!! must. ii('e( ssarily 
be imposi'd on the c.oimin reiaj activities of t lie 
Imyarial BiMik e-s a condition of its b(‘ing 
granted a monopoly of note issue in India and 
control of the, reiuiltanci's ot th(‘ GoV( rniue.nt 
of India, tlien let tlx* liujad’ial Bunk be(‘,ome 
t|ie deiilral Bank. If tliey are not wdlling to 
«i.e(*,ey)t ihos(^ i (*strictions, then tin* Reserve 
Bank is tin- (udy remaining alternative. 

The Imperial Bank. 

If the linyilieations involved are fully ex- 
amined and the extent and nature of the r(*8- 
trictions ade(yuately realized, 1 am fairly confi- 
dent tliat tlie sliar('holdors of tin.' Imyierial 
Bank would agree w^ith what T und('rstand is 
th(* definite view of the Managing dov('rnors, 
that acc('])tanc(' of such restrictions 'would 
de.str(ry the utility of the Impi-rial, Bank a.s a 
commercial Bank altogether. Tliis is therefore 
a matter in whi(‘h otlit'Ts besides the share- 
liolders of the Imyierial Bank are entitled to a 
deciding voice. The shareholders of the Im- 
perial Bank have every title to claim that thpir 
10-year contract with the Government of 
India mij^t not be modified without their 
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consent before it expires in 19oJ. Hut. 
in the UTilikely event of their beini» to 

(ioinniit suicide a,s a <*onnn(U*eial bunk in onbr 
to bor'onn* the (Vnti'ul Hunk Jor Irubu, ihc 
(jiov(irnnieiit and ]>(‘c>])K' of India ou^>ld not 
to ajj:re(*. Th(' ('iJius(Milutioti of iUv. Inijxui.'il 
Bank would .uiv(‘ u. bad set-back to tin* pro' 
pr(‘ss}vt‘ extension of Iniiikinji lucidti^s in 
India. The twin needs of India in i(‘j[ 2 ui‘d to 
bankiiiii are a strone; JJentral Bunk in vvlicsr^ 
hands the eonirol ol India’s <’,urr(‘ney uin! dis- 
(a>iin( ]Mliey and res])onslbility for her liankin:; 
and eurrenev res<nv(‘M will la' innfuH. jind a 
viuf<»nms development ot banking lae.ilities 
With tla' osl ablislinunt <tf noie branch bald^s 
and new if*j!:en(a<\s t hrouiihoul Indm. And 
the plain is that om' institution cannot 

tulfil tln*>>,(‘ both rmjinri'Tmoits. Nor wiudd it 
be fair !(» otJu'r ba,nks or in tfie loni^ uin i-on 
sonant with tl'c mi crests ol India to p< laiul 
one -iiiiyh' msti^nlion to nionopoliz<* t he field. 
H the Imp'iial liank is to ('ontiTuu' to ])eilorin 
tdu' admirable work it has be(Mi doiniLi in the 
lust fi\e years in s]ueadjji;j^ braiuh liaadni.i' 
inth(‘ niofnssih it eannoi be subjected to.'e\er<‘ 
rc’^triet ions on ns (lady activilus. And it 
cannot be !<‘ft with unrestricted powers \i* 
swa-inp a.ll ol hci ba-uks w ith t he iu'] ]) of a imnio- 
poly of noi(‘ issiU'. b'l edmn to deal in (‘Xehautic 
(a vital iK'CC'ssit y if it is to manage (4overnnH*nt. 
remit ta-iiees) and ('ontinued ns(' of tlie whole 
of tliC baldjcf's of tin* (h)V(‘rniJ«ent . And 
wiiat vNould lieeoiiK' cf t h(‘ A'ery valualile ve- 
eoiiinu'ialatiiin ol the (Vnnnnssion tiiat tin' 
otiier lianks slioiild be ‘’onipellial to kf’cp a. 
])ro port ion of their f» selves with the (Vnlra,! 
Institution, if that Central Institution wtne 
t.he, lm])(Tia,! Biiiik ^ Many of tln'in wall weJ- 
(M>nie tlie privilege <»f beii.j: member Baid<s" 
with the fb^‘vS(r\<' Banl# as tiio fiead (»f the 
]b‘S('rve sy,stL‘Pi. It will ii’ivi' tlnin inerea.sed 
asaiirane/* of Idpiidify for tlieir resonrets, and 
will b(‘ a fri(’nd amd not a. e.onLj)eti1<u\ But 
they will eh'arly t.o tiie death uLuiinst a 

pro]>osa] to conniel tliem to k(‘(‘ plaice bulaiiees 
witliout interest witli the Imperial liank, tiieir 
competitor and rival. 

Only One Way, 

I see no way therefore of e- vadium tlie con- 
clusion of the Commission. Tlie only avenue 
of escape from the divider^d eontiol inse]>arab]e 
from the present syvStem is to acce])! thi* Com- 
mission’s recommendation and std to work to 
establish the new Ri'serve Bank <d India. And 
tliere is no need to feel any regret at this con- 
oftision. Our reluctance to embark on the 
formidable task of creating the* new' institution 

3 


is natuial, but the prize i.s woitli seeuring. 
For, in.'^tead of tin* jui’f'C'iit s\st<nt, instead oka 
l.\brid inst il lit i(Ui trying jiainiidly t*> cpnibiiiii 
iiH oiii]»atild<' fnnet ioi's, we tiiui 1 l.a- owe(‘ the 
[u'sej v(; Bank is este Idi^ hed India is not only 
cnd(e»red witli 11 iK'w (\‘ntrai Ihii'k eilpaiih* of 
doing imim*ns(‘ servu'es for ( lu' tuvieney and 
• monel aiy nc'eds ol ludiii. but sli(‘ n'taiiis in full 
Vigour and with uiKlinmu.'- I k'c! povn rs, nay 
" i' h iiKua used p<.w eis ol sei \'i( e, i In old ('siab- 
lislied Jinp<‘rial Bunk, to cohUnm* to a.et as 
pioneer in ('onmiereial banking througJiout 
India. Tliere is no reason why t]ii‘ criation 
ol tin* fb‘st'i vi' liank sliould lx* viewinl with 
pMloiisy liv th(' Imperial Ba,nl: (»r \\itl» lre])i- 
♦ ialton for 1iu‘i»‘ (dvido)»dis b}' its shan'liolders. 
^I'hc Kesei\e Hank will ha\'<' to absoib (lie 
Curremy ncpaitmeiif ol tin* (iovri'iinenl of 
finba a.nd eairv on tin' work ol (In* (uncMy 
chests all ov(r India and liurnia. Hut it will 
he umu'ccssar v ioi \\ 1(» opmi rifliac's ol its <.)wn 
m mou* tlian thiix* (U ioin ]>laees. at any laie 
m*tb<* initial stages of its d<' veh']-m('nt A 
pari n(‘rshi f> pnditablf* lo India and to adl 
eoneerned. (an Ix' mitered into betwKii tlie 
Ib'serve Bank and tin* Jinpmial liank. The 
lni])crial Haaik can Kdain all the prestig<* of 
b(‘ing the (loviynmenl ba, nicer In. (‘nU'.ririg 
m1o an a.yrei'im'ul with the Hcfa.'rve liank In 
undertiike (lovi'nimeiit busii'i ss «is agent of 
the H(‘serv(' liank a.t all jilaees where ]ti*a,n( lies 
of the fii'serve liank a.re not establislaxi and 
lo perfoim a.t such brauelu's on belialf of the 
bh‘ser\(' Hank such einicnev filiations a.,> are 
MOW' perfornu'di on Ix'hall rj tin ( hiverninenf . 
Tentative proposals for such an arrangcinent 
have bi'en under discussion Ixtwx'en the 
(Government, and, tlx' Manga ging (G(»vernois 
«>f the Injpi'rial lia,nk, and I anlieijiate j)o 
cldfhailty in coming to terms sal iisfa< lory to 
b'oth I'larties. It vvill mdurally lx* a part of any 
su(*h agreeinmd lha.ti,!.e Impiuhal Hank shaii 
maiiitain and eontinm’ its work of (](‘V(!lop- 
mg banking facilities In rec'onijiemx* for 
uudcriaking t IicM* (.uties, tlx* Imperial Hank 
will lx* in a position to secure i ( niuiiei'at ion, 
either diiect or in tlx* form of llu* free use or 
a.t a. low rate of intcuM'st, ol a ]’ortion of the Oo- 
v(*rnment baluiX'-es. Viillici(?nt vvfx'n allowaince 
is made for new freedom from rest ric.t ions *on 
its d<‘alings in (*x(‘lu.y'ige and in otlx'r (brectiojis, 
to make*u[) to it for any loss it may inciflr 
tl!T(3iigli surrendeiing lis pre*»,ent contrt^t with 
the Government. ]VIor('over, by making a new 
agreement now', it will be fiee from anxiety 
as to what might hajf>}X‘iJ in 1931. In these 
cirramistances T have no hesitation in making 
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a special appeal to India in lavoiir of the 
propovsed Regeive Bank. Let ns not under- 
rate the difiieultios or ^shirk tiie troublesome 
questions in rogarddo lUtail wlii('b must arise. 
But If t us make up our minds tliat we are going 
to have tliV Reserve Bank of India lo take over 
for India the (oulrol of Indians eerrenev 
policy atjii of t]i<‘ machinery of credit in India, 
and to render seivicu's to Indian banking which 
only sucl) a Bank can providt'. 

I have already detained you long. There 
are some points in the Report on vvliieh 1 
have not had time lo touelu the most im- 
portant perliaps Ix'ing the d<‘t ailed })ro])Osal 
of the Oorumission as to the e()m]K)sition of 
the Currency Reserve. These 1 must leave Tor 
some other <»p])ort unity. I have tried to throw 
such additional light as 1 can on wliat I regard 


as the most important t^ooujtJent hitherto 
jU'csenteel to the public iu the iong history of 
Indian ciirnuicy. Tt is a doc>iimer.t which 
demands and repays study. Its nurits will, 
1 know, bf rcf.ognized ever more and more as 
knowledge and und(U‘.standing of it increase. 
I V) not l)e coni cut merely to listri. to fU’ re])eat 
what 1 or others say about it. Kiad it and 
read it again, so that wher. tinaily tin' rfcom- 
meiidal ions it, coni runs ,aie incorjioratefl into 
legislative fonn and prt‘sentcd t<> the L(*gis- 
latiire, tlie discussion may jufuaed in the 
ligid of intelligent a])j)recietion, fre(*, from 
hearsay crjtiei>m or biassed eont loveisy. and 
India may <lraiit from it <‘very droj) of virtue, 
in it, and tlnuf^by be; enabled to rebuild her 
ciiiTcncy system and [uactiee on sound and 
durable found at ions. 


Women in Industry. 

By Miss Margaret Bondfield, M.P. 


The imagiuatifui of women not. (liieclly in 
touch wdth the iiulustiial world is often more 
easily kindled by tlie great ])olitieal ])roMf ms 
of the (lay tha.n hv the industrial probkms, 
and yet the latter are the veiy frjuiidation 
of our so(;ial sysrem, and demand as great 
and vital an interest. 

TImu’c are to-day over four million w'omen 
aotividy engaged in in'lustry, fa(;ir>g fnjni day 
to day all kinds of ]>roblems, fiVup tin' eh nn-n- 
tarv one of tlx* aiiMunt of waives wideli tJiev 
are to receive at tlie end of the week, to tlie 
more complie.ated oims of their whole [losition 
and status in industry, and tlie iunoiion of 
industry within tlie .State. 

Women in Trade Unions. 

Owing to the faet that the personnel of 
women in iiidu;-dry is ^contirunilly changing, 
there are comjiarutivedy f(’,w of tlu'se foiu 
millions who are fully eipdpped to grapple 
with t]u‘ solution of Mie problems. Many of 
tlie.m have not >et even learned the siui].I(‘ 
leswson that sueh a situation cannot be faced 
by irivliVidual action, but must la* d«^alt with 
by. corporate bo(li<.s. In J924. only 811,000 
women had Icarru d tins l(»ssou and had jcined 
tljeir trade unions, and yet it will be (dear 
to any tb.inking woman that the only^efieetivc 
opinion^'is that of an organized body ex[iresging 
itself through piopcrly constituted channeds, 
and that isolated individuals, helplessly rebel- 
ling against injustice, make no useful contri- 
bution to indivffiual peace or efiBciency, 


Not only is it essential t liat c,|j t]-o.''(^ lour 
millions sijoiild be ali\(' to the n<’((M,ity of 
Iniving sonui oj'ganizatioii tj]]<mg!i widcii they 
can maintain tlxdr standard oi Iimul., l)ut 
women must be induiXHl lo be fc-r mole alive to 
(Ik.* great pari winch t h(‘y ('K.n jihiv in iufliu'fic.- 
iiig [policy in the iiidustnal worhi. Tlure are 
lew women's prolileiiis apiirt from tl.i* gcnmul 
problem, as the wag('s and (onditir ns and luntrs 
ol labour of women ere intirmbWdy bom d u]) 
w'lth the standards of nxm ; but in tins sphere, 
a.s in (‘Very other it is <\>seiiT.ii; 1 tliut women 
should [Uill their full weight, and not allow 
t [i(*inselv(*s to lx* a drag on tin* wlusds of pro- 
gn’ss. 

ll IS t he int(Tt.'st and k( enn(\‘<s of/us nu mliejs 
whieli, in tin* long nm, alwa,ys (hx-.ides .tl e 
p.olicy of i iie h-aders (.1 a Union, decisions 
ale only left to lea.ders when 1 Ik* members are 
a.patheti(, for it is tlK*. members who always 
have l.he right both to elect t heir h aders and 
to decide on ih<‘ir policy. 

The Riout to Strike. 

A problem which wonb s a good many pcopli* 
in connection with t}i(‘Tia(I(^ Union Movement 
is that of the right to strike. 1 would say to 
all who find tliis (lillicuhy, ‘‘Wliat would you 
give to the workers in tlui j>lace, c»f the fn edom 
to strike?’' Is not tiie alternative ])ractieally 
a general eonscriplion of labour? If pcor-le 
are to work under whatever conditions 
laid down for them, even if those conditions 
are unjust and wrong, without the right to say 
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We will not work until they are put right,” 
it means that throughout industry there will 
be ev.onomiv slavery. Kemenibcr — a slriki^ is 
a ioriii of passive resistance d (‘in oust rating a 
larger loynJty and is a form of ])rofecti(U5 of 
the, w'(‘ak by the strong. 

When one looks round ow the v.'oiid <d indns 
try t(vday, and re<alii 5 es liow many cinldien* 
are employed on repetition woik for tlie first 
two or three years of their indiistrie.l lii<\ 
and ji,re then tnrneft out on to t!ie jjabom 
market, with no* (pialifiee.tions for any ollior 
w(3rk, })u1 ar^‘ left to struggle as best they may 
iimidst the genera] unemp'oynumt, to pick 
up any job for wlneJ] ti¥'y may or may not lx* 


fitted— when one sees the number of women 
who are obliged by eeonon}ie circianstances to 
spend their (.lays on work in whicli. .1 hey ean 
liave no inifrcst. in OTd(*i‘ te (am moiuy 
which to subsist — tlie knowledge is lorced home 
that it is t-L(‘ (futy of every tliinkfr.g woman 
10 apply lior mind to 1 tiesi* probhms, and to 
s(}e to it that women .slnill play thini part in 
moulding tin* industmi! syrtmu >o tl iit there 
siiatl b(' no medltss wusTt' of human life and 
em^rgy. 

We live in an age of organized ( ifon, and lln‘ 
woman ar home must help to mak(‘ srhoothm 
the path of those sisteis w ho ‘\go out to work”. 


A Call for Greater Output. 

By W. Howard Hazell. 


If any nnriistry or business is to suc‘‘-oed 
and \o [)rogress. e-tisia-ctorily, it is essential that 
tie* lead(‘rs ('*1 1 he iirln.diy or the proprietors el 
the bnsine.^s sljouh' .ii\va.ys be f.e(‘king; a.fte? 
b<'r1<‘rm 1 .hods and new iib'as. The naddiv*ds 
of m‘i nufact m e in all our ijn iii nphiMrits ar(' 
])rrpetuaily ehiiiieirg, and new ])ro<'esses and 
inre’ii.r's r.re ix In'r mv(‘m‘^d. ('lianges ociair. 
a, I; I if iIk* ir.’uh'' m* laisim ss does not mote wite 
the times. an<l hit. ludiiia^ in the I'aci' f<ri 
efti:'i(‘nc.y. ll.e r< -‘nlns a.r(‘ (iisastrons to a.ll 

cotuteined. 

Inquvired metlu'ds. hight r outpnis, greater 
efiicien« V lam'.i a.''\a.iha..i. e,s to all \v lio ar(; 
im(‘rest(‘d in p’oidr' t lon, and noi to one class 
only, improved nnhlax's reduce the (’osts, 
or impi-o\<* tlje (pialilv. aed wlif‘n t luNse resiilt.s 
are ubuiini d, t h^‘-e.(^nsmne]’ s{Mnm'S a. cliv'apt i 
or better a-rtuT, the ti(mar;d is inmeasc'd, 
and (h,'.j)itul ^aa t Lavb«vaP botli get i ln'ir sliaie 
of t;i<‘ beiudhs due to the impi'oved ]>ro(iuctioii. 

Own ng 1 (> t 'a* wa.1’,1 e praa* of all ('(unmod it ies 
has betm enhaiie,ed very greatly, and, though 
tiie iru*r»‘ase lias vaj’nai eonsid( rably in diilerent 
tra<ies, t]u‘ n’snlt I as ])ec!i to u])s(d, jnarkets 
and to r(‘srrh't t he dtuna/tul. Wh<*n the demand 
is reduc'd, itia-midoynuml ;s (Teated, and 
workers and all engaee<! in industry suffer. 

The great need at the present time in all 
industries is to find nu'ans by w iindt tin* (*ost 
of prodiu'tion <'.an be lowered. Tin* most im- 
mediate and simplest w^ay to re(.’uee priiT,s is 
'to reduce wages. A better luetln d is to re- 
duce, the costs by improvij'.g the efficieTU*.}^ and 
organization of the facton(?s and in<;reasing the 
otftputs. The need for lower prices, in order 
to decrease unemployment, is greatest in the 


export trades, wliere tin* nninber of unein- 
pioye-d is highest, but a reduction in cost in 
auiv industry will ultimately assist tin (‘Xjxjrl 
nuiustries to regain >oim' of tlie tradt* that 
has b(‘en If'sl. 

Modern indiistiy consists, nut of a series 
of self limed and iialepc'ndcnt trades, 
but of a \ari(*ty oi rradi**^ wdiudi interlock and 
i(dy «m t'ccl) ot‘M*r in nmny ways. It the cost 
*il transport lx- reduced, all industii(\s would 
bcandit. If iron or ste(;!. c.oai or other raw 
maierial wen* lowered o’, pricr*, tlu'idfoc* would 
bi* felt, immediatelv m many' of mir nK*st im- 
|,'»n‘tu,nt indn?lri(‘s and tiie^piiM's oi coinmodi- 
ih'S and s(>rvi(es be redru^-cd, to tin? adva-utage 
of all (‘oiinectrul with. 1 >'«esc in(hLstri(*s. and to 
the benefit oi the (’oiintry 

Printing is a slieitercd imluslry, and does 
i.'et feel the full blast of iorcign (;om p(‘tit ion 
H.S tin* un<t’ehered iuvlustrics do. but printing 
«*nters into ('very j'omnn'rcial trausaction, 
and i| the cost of printing can lie redinn'd, all 
the other industric'.s will fi'cl tin* advantage. 
In addition, tin* demand foi* printing of all 
kinds — books. maa'azin<‘.s. ca.taiogncs, advcrlis- 
mg literature a-nd otlif'r juinted ina,tl(‘r— -would 
increase. • • 

The rise or fall of *10 jx-r cent in tlm juice^of 
a commodilv in g(‘neral use does not mean 
that the domand wiiJ fiinTuate l)y 10 per cent. 
A variation in ju'ice to this (Xtent usually 
causes a proportionate incrcTise (.r dcaiN'ese in 
the demand, much greater than tin’ variation 
in the price. It is, therefore, evidev.t that 
it is to tlie advantage 1)f tl.ose connected wdth 
the printing trade, and all tbc^iclustries of the 
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country, that the cost of printing sliould he 
reduced. 

" Owing to our industry being siielt ered from 
-foreign conijxditioh, t1ie wag<\s paid have in- 
errased b,y a grc'ater p('rc.entag(' than in most 
industri(‘s in the (ountry, and the cost of ju*int- 
ing is at present at a higher ratio to pre-war 
pric(‘s tlian that of coiuinodit i(‘s pr(>(lu(‘.(*d l)y 
the unsheltertHl trades. 

The best nietliod of reducing the ])rice t>f 
])rinting js to iacr(*as(^ t:ie e[hci<'n< y in every 
possibh* way. Old ideas, old nu‘tiiods, and <>h{ 
niacliinery sliould I'o discarded in order to re- 
place them with luwv i«ieas, better methods, and 
labour-aiding niaidiinerv. if a great earn pa Ign 
for higher (dlic.iency <-ould sweep tlnongli the 
printing trade of this countTy, an enoimous im- 
provement. would result ; but m ordm* that this 
campaign should succeed, it is (\ssential to have 
tiio lieaity co-opi ration and su]»]ioit ct employ- 
ers and eniployiu's. Both snU's snould Avork 
togetiier to impiovo tin* oui]uit, organization, 
and metliods in every jii intiiig otiice in t ln‘ cmin- 
try. If tin* lime taken in ])TodiH*.U''i prinlwig 
(iould ber(*dnc('d, if lietter outputs could be ob- 
tained from the machines, a nd if th(‘ many little 
losses and waste of time and material i hat oecui 
in every faidory could be diiniiii.-ihi*d, beneficial 
results would accrue to everybody. In a tune 
of bad trade the eflici(‘ut fuisiuess or industry 
does not suffer so badly from urumipjoyinent 
and low prohts as the iil-organized and in- 
eflicient business or industry. 

It is possible that.thiui’ ma} b(; son’ie rm]!h»y- 
ers who believi* that it is no ])art of the wmrk 
of trarle unions to consiNim’ wliethi r machin(\s 
are obsoh'ie or worn out, and there may be 
trade unioni.sts who tliijjk that the cost (»f tIk* 
work that tdu'V help to jiroduce is no conc.ern 
of theirs. Both t h«’s(‘ attitudes ar< entirely 
WTong. Labour dof's sufim* in various ways 


if machinery is obsolete and organifisatioii in** 
effi(‘.ient ; and if the <‘ost ot printing i« too 
high, labour will suffer by a reduced demand 
and a consequent unemployment. The printing 
trade is now suffering from the competition of 
various so-callcil “ printing miAcldruis ’’ wlihdi 
can b(‘ worked in an oflice by anyone, and 
which now^ do work fornu'rly [uoduced by 
iriintcrs. 'I’heir number is growinsr, and the 
onlynuansof succcsslully emnliuting tliis new 
form ol competition is fo so reduce the costs 
of job-work }»nnting th.al tiachu's will not find 
ii to their advantage to install these s]>ecial 
imi( hines. 

AVe liave passed fhiough flu dangerous 
crisis (d i he (Jem lal Blrike. and aie, now emerg- 
ing from the long struggle of tin' (\‘al Strike 
witli its in<‘ak ulable lrss(*s. lias not 1 hc^ time 
ariive<i when eniplovio*^’ i>,nd «‘mpl<\ve(\‘; shouldj 
re-(‘xannne watt, o]U‘n and iinprejialit ed iitincJs 
t.he many probh'ins wduch lace al! induslru’^’ 
in this country ^ (hipital .and Lalioui in the 
past ha\(‘ iK'l sat down to disf iiss Imw' c<;Sls 
<*an be T<*(hie<>d wirhout timch.ing wages. Is 
not this tin* most sital (piestion in aM indus 
tiirs Cvt tl:e jui'seiit linu' ? Tin* wiuld, and 
particularly this country, is impoverished as a 
result of th(‘ (treat War, and anytliing that 
{ .in 1)1 done to red uci* the cost of our ( ommodi- 
ties, to stiiiiulati^ our trade*, incTea.M* our (ex- 
ports, aiul find work Icr t lie army of iin- 
<*mpIoyt‘d, should b(^ the priiuipal ohject of adl 
('U'ploycrs and vroikpiMiplm 

The printing mdcMrv in tiu' ])ast las on 
many oci-asioii.s shown to lln‘ir ineiastries 
new and; Littej- ways of dnalieg with j>r(»hluns 
which atfect 1 1< m all. Would jt not ]w v\ej] 
h'r the lead, ( IS of botii .sides in the [U’inting 
tiadr to realize tl,(‘ ine.si nnaJih* a.d\ai:tages <»f 
lower e.osts of produ(hh)n; t(> get logcdlK i' aral 
start a big campaign for gr(*utei' edleieiuy and 
hnvej costs ? 


Workers’ Ideals. 

By Right Hon’ble Tom Shaw, 

President of the» International Textile Workers’ Association.* 


1 bring to you greetincs bf the textih* work- 
ers of otlu'r ]).ar1s of tiie world partieuiariy 
Europe. We have come dfTt* to learn exactly 
tiio conditions in this (a)untry at the-dnstanc.o 
of youif comrade , *5 in the West. Euro]K*an 
workers do not see any distinction lietween 
themselve.s and ot.her workers. Tliey believe 
in their rigid to uphold Iminan freedom and to 

♦ An Address to the Textile Workers of India. 


iindcr.stand tiie world in wdiich they live. 
Ti»ere is )*eaiity, colour, and magnificence 
in the world, and t]»ey that have the strongest 
right to these things are Ibe people tliat pro- 
duce them, and make it possible for others 
to livT‘, 

With tliat doctrine v/e have come to India, 
not as superior men preaching to those below' 
but as men who have themselves known the 
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crash and whisile of the loom and experienced 
the difficulties t>i organizing their fellow- 
workei'H. We have conn^ to you with a message 
of good cheer and good ho])e but not to ]>romise 
that tilings will fall into your la]) as fruits. 

Our ]>reaching to you is that only llirougii 
yaiTifuje and onranization can you, as well as 
the workers of other countries, attain your 
goal. We do not come here with a cut anri 
dry doctrine tluit. can b(‘ [)Ut into operation 
iniruedialely. In hifiMiiig oiir organization 
we have fae(‘d nuim roils difficulties, and you 
must do the same if your movement is to sue- 
e(*od an<l yon are (Oiahird to aeJiiev'n the id(*al 
of alltlu' working (‘his-, hich is the full liberty 
of every my.n c-iid v, rinian to enjoy full political 
Ireedom and j». ficeent living. 

The w(jrk f(»r which vve have come 1 m'T(‘ 
should hiive begun twejity-five yimrs ago. 
We have conn* as an exam])le of th.e recogni- 
tion of the Enro])ean workers of tlieii oneness 
with other woikers. Our effort is to uiiile tlie 
woik'M's ol 0’(‘ world. We ri'alize tlial be- 
tweiui IIS there ere drepsiatfid difl’ermiees of 
custom. Only (‘dut'ation lain e.\t inguisli these 
difierene.es, lUit th<‘ economic, difierence be- 
tween us is verv small. Our ])robleins, whether 
at La.n(‘ashire or Bvimbay, air* the same. The 
only difieroiKje Is (Init we. have b(‘gun our 
organiz'itioiis earlier than yours(?lves. 

We hone our ])resenee will be the beginning 
of an iufiMisive iiiti'niatioiial action that will 
iiiiitr* {In' woi'io'T’s ail over tin* world with the 
same idieisand tlic sa.me aspiratioiK. w hatever 
their r'.oloii)', creed or belnd. 

I a.ud mv com rad ('s have worked at tlie 
looms amd sinn lies. I liave been a weaver for 
21 years, ha.v'iiig^|oin('d when f was ton year.s 
of age, v\hcii we Itad to work Irom (>5 to 70 
lioiirs ])er week. 
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March of Economic Forces. * 

There are certain things in the world »t a 
standstill, but tliere is no sueli thing. in indwfe- 
try. There is no jiowor onvarnth strong enougl^ 
to impede tlie march of economic force. Ex- 
perience sh.ows that the mandi could not be 
stopped in England or in Imlia. In England 
also the w(*avers preventeri tlie growdJi of 
machinery and broke up looms. They were 
prosecuted for trying to jjnp<‘(le the march of 
industry. My advice is that you should 
not impede the march of industry but take it 
into your own liands, for that is the only w^ay 
lor workers to at hieve economic salvation. 

Jl could only be achiev(‘d by fieople w'ell- 
educated, ^ ith strong common sense and balan- 
ced judgment, p(‘ 0 ])le who knew what they 
wanted emd wer.* determined to have it. At 
tlie b(‘giiinimj. of our moveunent also had but 
a i(*w men in 1 he organization, but now. in spite 
oi unenijikiyment lasting for five years, we 
e^irry with it m arly (‘very man wIkj works in 
the t(*xtile industry. 

The final work of our redein[)tion could be 
done only by yourselves. You sliould bring 
]>res.sure on Ooviummeiit and on employers, 
insisting (jii a decent education and a reason- 
able^ livelihood. 

We have a guuit deal and noble mission to 
perform. We have* to see that poverty, dirt, 
di.sease and degradation are driven out of the 
\\orkl. No iiniij in India or Europe can set 
nis hand teiba great eu work than tlie* elimina- 
‘ion of these from the w oTld. All these can be 
eliininat(‘(l and we usk }()u to help us in the 
work of making the world brighte*! and ha})pieT 
for 11 .S to live in. 


University Ideals. 

By Syed Sultan Ahmad, 

Vice-Chancellor, Patna University."^ 


Does our LTniversity education educate ? 
The answer to tliis can only be*, givem if we fimi 
out, firstly, the use and funct ions of a man 
and his business in life, and secondly, the* fum*- 
tions ot a. lJniv(‘rsit y. The S])ailan King 
Agosilaus on benng a.sked what should the bovs 
beUaught repli(‘d, ‘’Teacli them to be men". 
Ruskin says that man's use and functions are 
to be the witne-ss ejf tlie^ gk»ry of God and te» 
• — 

* Part of Conve^ation Address delivered before the 
Aligarh Muslim University, 16th November 1926. 


advam-e that glory by his reasonable obedience 
and result.antjia.[)pine;ss ami he further dilates 
upon man’s business in life as folIow^s ; — 
"Man’s proper business in this world ^falls 
mainly into 1 liree divi.-ions ; Firstly, to know 
the*irmel\u*s and t h^ e.xisting state of the thisgs 
they have to do with. Se(.^ondly, to be hajipy 
in themselves and in tlie exist ing state of things. 
Thirdly, to meml tlieniselves and the existing 
state of things as far tliey are either marred 
or are mendable.” Who can deny the truth 
of these observations ^ 
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The ultimate object of nil education there- 
fore must primarily })e directed to aolueve 
these ideals, vvliicli, in other words, ninst he 
the mchtal, physical and moral devcdopinent 
of individuals, tiuMi of society, then of nation. 
The road' is long and w(nivy and Inmce tl^e 
goal cannot bereac]\ed by prescribing any cut 
and dry formula. Tin* procu'ss of evolution (as it 
always is) must bo slow, but distance of time 
ought not to <lis<*ourage us from [mrsuing the 
(bourse best suited to attain the o])je( t iii view. 
Different CO III ‘nh*s and different ]u'Oj‘Ies have, 
bo(‘.auKe of tlnur resjioctive tem|ierament, cli- 
mate, social an<l political rcfpdrements. ad<.pted 
different methods to s(‘<*uTe the object in 
view, yet tlio first stage of human develop- 
ment is ])asse(! in surroundings "which are 
similar all the world over, and wluu'c the 
rclationsldp of teacher and the pupil is 
created by Clod, of whose glory it is the 
man’s function to lie a witness. Wh(‘re 
c,an you find a more affectionate and dc'voled 
teacher tlian the mother and a mon* obedient 
and inquisitiv(‘ juipil them the infant '^ But- 
the infant stage having passed, pr*rnici(ms in- 
junctions such as ‘’little boys shoulii be semi 
and not heard" are soiiiclimes <iiv(‘ji and Die 
curiosity of the ehild is cur Va- cl. The earliest 
st ige of maids education is tlie mo.st interesting 
as also in a sense the most jirodiiHive p(*rio<] 
of huimvn developUK'rd, Signs and not lan- 
guage' indicate wdiat a child should or si onld 
not do ; gestures show \vha.t is rigid, and what- is 
wrong. Soon after. In* is acciislo nu'd to words 
and ])hrasc^s and U is llien the ehdd im- 
mediately begins to observe a net ('i;([uirc'. 1’his 
is the stage when nature itsfdf j>luys its jiart 
and sets inaT: on the* patl; of researedi and if 
ijuruaii intellect were allowed to pioeeed on 
tiic inertia tliiis given, the <'}ii( f business of 
man’s life would be the more easily performed. 
Here, in my conec'plion, eonu's in tlu^ problem 
of ediicalion in all its - a,cuten<‘ss. Different 
metliods of ediieaticm in different eourdiies 
(•(sine und.er recpiisition and it is not my fidc'n- 
tiento indict upon ou a survey of the med-hods 
of education adopted at the sec'-ondary stage, 
more so btnniusc it is, now, hapjnly agreed on 
all }ian<Js t-hat tin* medium of instruction at 
thi«i. stage must; be vernacular. Etlucalionist.s 
all ()Vv.ir India are now' agreed on this point 
avH no dust need now be raised over t);c cpies- 
tion. fnertia imported by nature has to be 
helped and not impeded by unnecessary burden 
upon bumam faculty. It is the next stage 
with wdiic-h bot;h you and J are at present most 
imhnatedy concerned, i.e., what is ordinarily 
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called the University stage. Let us critically 
examine wdiat should be thc^ requisites for the 
deveiopnu'nt- of the faculties wliioJ}, as 1 ha've 
already said, is tlie nltiir.atc oliject of education. 
The God-given gift of cumosily has to be revived 
in even grcatc'r intensity than in the cliild. 
/Fhe student has once^ again to observe and 
encpiire. His observ^atious and liis eiicjiiirits will 
HOW' in due c'cmrse had him into donuiins at 
once* wide aiid interest ing. Speakir'g ^(‘iKiadly. 
he will realize* that theft^gh lie and his nc'igh- 
bours are sinular elements in the* cf<n»posduin 
of society, there is a divine* jUiiposc* aic^ a 
divine nec<*s.sity that hold tbem togetlnr. 
Curiosity thus roused, /ind intensirK*o' gradually 
as his empiiiies pro<*eed, tlie meptal fac'uitv 
of the st.ud(*nt will develop for tlie bemiit. of 
liiiiiself and iminkiTid and thus would one 
great ymiqio.se <d a University be; served. 
Without, howevir, one ot her att ribute, t hat of 
diligence, his ('bst‘r\ a-t-ions and c*r(]U)nc s would 
be of little awnl. ('arlyh* addrc'i-sing the ntn- 
dents (if the Kdinbiirgh Uidv<*rsity in Ih'dff 
.said : ‘’Thcnc* js one aclviec^ 1 must give you. 
It is ill but tiu* sunimt-rv of all ac' vices end 
you have heard ’t th.oiisand tune.*-, I ('are scy; 
but I must in \( rtlic'h ss give st U c- thousand 
and first- time : for it is nu>sl int( i s< ly tiiu'. 
\vhctli<‘j you will h(‘lieve i1 at ]n<yent or ncd. 
nann'ly. that abovc^ jill things the oiti rest (d 
your own iiii* dep(*nds upon la-mg hhlirent 
now. whih' it is C'islh'd to-day, in tld^- ];jacc' 
vv)H*re M)u !*av(‘ come* lo gn I educ i ti'dh Diligeid 
that, meliichs sill siilius in ii i hat a st iidenl 
e.an luivc*. Hy diligeiRO i mc’jin uinong otlicr 
tilings and v(*rv cdiU'fly l.oiicsty in all your 
enquiric's into chat you are aljont." With 
observation, enrpiivy a.nd dilgenee, mental 
dc*vel(q>n'c‘nt of a student is^ iissm ('<{ and there- 
by is also the (ifiva, moment of iHimaai kind. 

Let us now (*.\jnnim* win*! he r rhe* prvsent 
system of University odueatiou in tl'is country 
has aderpiat-c'ly s» rvc‘d 1 o advaaiee t in* alt ribiil c's 
n('(M*ssarv lo turn Ixa's into men, ])bvsic*ally 
strong, n.orall\ fit amd intellect uaJly alert. 
Theiv is much diversity of (‘Vjx'rt opinion 
ill this couiitiy as to wind her the* present sys- 
tem of Umvc'isity caliieation h.as lieen a siK*-- 
eess cn* ne t. It is not my jairpctse tc' deal erili- 
cally viitii tlie different- views, n(*r is it appro- 
priate that I should on suc-h an occasion 
raise the controvc'rsy which may not lead to 
any Iruitful [uirposc. My deliberate opinion, 
however, is that Universiries of India — consti- 
tuted as i-hc^y were — have? ]>layed their part 
well. They have performed ilieir task wdiioh 
wvHB entrustcid to them witli 'succxjss. Theix 
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constitution und >icsy)on8ibilities wore suited to 
the conditions of tlie country ut the time, 
when they were croidi-J. They 1 }hvc lurncd 
out a iiunib(‘r of men of whoiv. oiu* ct/initiy 
justly jjiou'J. Bat a iov individuals cxc-eptinh 
1 fear It has to be re t fully ji.dmitt(‘(l t])iU it 
cannot be claimed for tlu* Indian Univt 
tliat ibey have made any dee]) im]>ression on * 
tlui {>liysio{».l arid Jiioral devehuimcjit of y^niny 
India af^ a whole tliojfj^h they may have irdlu- 
eiicecj to a le.r^e extent the deveIo])n:enl of 
student’s mental faculties. (V)mj'are the 
m|)ra!e, esprit de corps, and sturdy ]»atriotism 
of the students at tlie hhirojaan e.nd Am.eri( an 
U.iiv(‘isi1 i(‘s, wit M t}io,s(' of our own ITuiversuo's 
and it will Tx o})vicu-i that the latter with one 
or two ^xc(iplions eamiot even elairn to havt^ 
att(vnpted to develop tltc stuvlent's motal oi 
physical faculljes. TliCir function ’nas Iksui to 
aim more at- diffusion than d(-ptl; or thorough- 
ness of knowlediie. But t-liis would be ije 
evitabie in li e ei»-rli( i‘ siag(‘S <d IJniveisily 
Cvlucathui ii> iuiv c'ounlr . . I dotih despise* 
the f())‘in of (’duv'.dion wni<* i jluvc us an uTih\ 
of lawyer.^, cm' othui's iu various dif]>artn*en1s 
of Sta1('. But- il liiness foi (Joveviunent < m- 
()U)vment- (U’ for the Bc-r is rot the eX( lusive 
aim of piiblu' in.» ruction, then it is time we 
eih'd ‘'IJalt”, aiid aimed at higlu r and 
triJOJ* ideals than w<‘ Iiavi' Idtherto done, it 
w'ill be, 1 hope, iiualily admitted that Ua* ( xhs- 
tenee <.'f new and (U'onomie social eoutlitions 
reipure complete r(‘\iMiUi. of trnir p!Oi;iamme 
l>ot h ill thi graduate and -gia-dualc stini(\s. 
iiefeets havt* b(M‘a <{is<x vei'e<i m tin* <dd system 
which ea.il U',v immediate removal. A seau h.ing 
eiKjuirY must- at once be undertaken to get 
rid of tin evils w'lnrii Ijavc bvt>n baiini onl In 
l-iie systian. It is not vmy (assy to formulate 
even a few* <al vvlait Tuive bi'eu <'onsideied 
a«s serious fa.ilings in Mm* ])»‘es('ut syst^'in i>\ 
nn',n <d r<*eogjiis;ed authority on <*dueation;i! 
ma-tters. But I sliall rry and very briefly 
reft*r to a few' t-opics <u” immcxliate interest 
and imjKuaanee aifectiug ITiiiversit-y e<iuciition 
in this c-ountry. 

Medium of Instkuctiox. 

Ihu* first niKsiion t liai has been a.gitaling 
the minds of the eil ueatioihsts of India to-day 
is tiu' (pjcstion f>f medium of msf-ruction. 
] have already stated that tliere is an ov< r- 
• whebning unaniiuity of opmion on tins jxhm 
upto the secondaiy stage. Different eonsidera* 
tiouB, how'ever. come in when we deal with tlie 
qiiiestion atfecting the University edne.ation. 1 
am one of those \^ho think that the introduction 
of vernacular as the medium of instruction at 
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the University stage wall be jiolitically suicidal, 
educationally imipra<*tiea], and it will be dis- 
i inetly a rdiogradc* stej) and w'ill gre‘ally ham- 
per the advaiHX' of scientific studies in India.* 
\s an abstract (picstion. there can lx# only one 
answer and tlia-t in favom* of the adoption 
of vcrnaeulai as the medium of insi ruction. 
Hut the variety (jf vernaeulH,rs in this (-oiintry, 
want of sufficient iiun1lx‘r of scientific literature 
•n veriuie-ub'.rs and tlui total f xelusion of verna- 
cular as (.’ourt ianguage in most oi tin* jirovin- 
ces of India are some of the iiisupt rabh* ])rae-- 
tical diffi<-ubi(s in tin* way of adoption of 
vernacular as medium of instruction in the 
iJiDversities of India. The success of the 
t X] •crime n1* ill ihe Osmania University is a 
matter for j’(‘Mcral congratulation. But the 
existence of Urdu as ('mat language through- 
out Ills Exalted Highness the Nizam’s domi- 
nions obviates many of the difficulties which 
present tlu*mselves tt> us in British India. 
Npr, frankly sjx aking. J , m on merits satis- 
ti(‘d Ihe.t und( T presf nt (onditions of British 
iswoicet.ion vit h India, d would he a. wise st(*p 
to substitute veruiu ulri for English as the 
medium of instruction at the higl er stages of 
education. On the otlu'i* hand. 1 dee]>ly feel 
that our legitimate demand for .‘^elf-goviTi ment 
witiiin the British Empire ani) our reasonable 
el V for r('eogniti<m (d our status as a j;artner in 
the Britisii ( Vmmoinvoalth and our increasing 
business dealings witli the West eiihaix^e and 
ar-ceiituate t lie iH‘e( ssiry of strergtiiening our 
kiiowdedge (d the English languiige. 

BuEUIAUZ.YTiOX. 

1 may miw^ be ]X'nuitted to make reference 
to wdiat 1 regard two grave dideds in our 
>vsteni wdiich arc*, in my opinion, eating" into 
the vitals of our studvnt eonimunity wdii<*h 
era-tn tlu'ir mental fa^'iiliies and stunt their 
r:\])aeitv for miginaj rc'seaicli. The first is 
tiie u 1 t<‘r disregard tof sjsee.mhzation by par- 
t uMilav- e()Iivg(*s or Universitii s m paiticular 
.subjects most suited to local ri^qnirements, 
with the result lhat effieiemy is •aerificeil at 
1 he altar of variety. Every e-o]l('<ye aixl ev^ery 
Universityk takes u]xii> itself tfu' task of teach- 
ing all i^ojK-eivable ^ubifuts with, the obvious 
result that no subject is taught with the pW- 
tir-tion whieli it fi<^erv(*s. Tfic r«*spon.sibjlity 
of ibis imforturate result rests n(*it Jier on tlfl? 
teacher nor on the ]iu])il, but* soleh ami wliolly 
ujx)n the system which hits succumbed to the 
elamouT of a class of })eople wlio would for 
ever and for all times insist on each college or 
University to turn out, as factories, a certain 
percentage of products, in reality unfinished 
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and ill-equip]>ed. but uoiuiiially and inder 
talse pretences, claiming to be treated as 
fi"hished *and polished aitiebs. 

' It must also' be {*onc(‘(l«‘d that 1 l;e I rue 
and higher fuiietions of a Ibiiversil y are to 
make arraugemeuls, provide iiieilirus for 
original research, and to make lU’ovision for 
investigation of tiulli by nun A\ho in the 
spirit of missionaries. de\otc tlnJiiselvcs lo it, 
unharassed by anxioty, ior means <;t liveli- 
hood or for the rainy day. As t!ie lal(> Sir 
Ashntosh Mukherji ob.se wed 20 yi^ars ago, 
“that unless a University (am sliovv a, sub- 
stantial amount of le.search ])rodi4MM! by the 
aggregate of its prof(‘.ssors and jannis and 
unless it can show that it has trained .sub- 
stantial nuinbei of aide and willing workers 
to e.arry on researcli in tlie ditTerenI branches 
of knowdedge, the University can hardly be 
regarded as a.pproa<*hing th(‘ ri'alixation of the 
true academic ideal/’ Uaj)pily, signs are now 
visible of attempts being mad(‘ by some of 
the Universities of Indi.a to stiTmdate ])o.sl- 
graduate research on scionlific lines. Jii my 
view sjM'cialization at tliis .stage also in parti- 
cular siibjeels by a partie.ular University 
or by a particular college- in a University 
will be conducive to bc'tter results as also Ix'. 
more economics'll tliau if all the colleges under 
a University or all the' Universities took up 
all subjects for jiost -graduate work. In a 
country like ours where tlic* rcsouu'c.s for 
advancement of knov' lcdgc arc as yet not (‘asily 
available — })rivat,e benefai-tjon.s kvc* yet slow 
to come— -and the 'wherewil hais arc most ly 
derived from tdie State, it i.s in tiie highest 
degree desirable that etlbrts be made iji tin* 
direction of bringing about cto-operation be- 
tween the diffc'Tent Universities, {looling tlicur 
resources together, and tlie work of research 
being carried on in an organizc'd and syste- 
matic manner at suit able centres 
Vocational Education. 

The next vital question for immediate 
solution is the introduction of vocational 
education both in sCihools and Universities. 
There seems to lie such a c.onseKsus of autiicjri- 
tative opinion in its favour that it will be 
waste of energy to advance* argunierits in 
support of it. I really apprehended that if 
immediate arriuigenients are not made for 
such education, a. situation will arise and that 
in no distant future, wliich will at once be 
embarrassing to the administration, and de- 
moralising to socnety. ^ An acute uneinploy- 
merit problem the like of wrhich India has never 
faced before arises which will shake the very 


foundation of our social fiijuic. There is a 
limit to employment by the Stale and there 
is also, 1 hope*, a limit to tlie crodulity and the 
failing.s of himiMnily upon uliicdi tlie Bar 
prospers. That. beitiL^ so saf(‘ty \alv(s have 
iinmedialc^ly to be ])Vo\id(*d for. If this is not 
done-, Incjia must be luejiarcd lor a largcT 
number of di‘Votf‘('s to SclionenliiUK'r's thc*ory 
of suicide ii nd ior a band of il]-f(‘d. disccintent- 
ed groups of graduates,, witli bbu'-k barmers 
[♦arading llic* sirec*ts or stireading disaffc'ction 
in the eoiiiitrv and thus b(*coming a some e of 
great menace botli to (lovenumuit {mi<} Ip 
society. 

‘ 1“ 

I camiol l(‘avc the topi< of vocaf^nnal (*du- 
cation witliout rclcirbig to a lew leicvant 
pa.ssages irom a ri-marka.bit* sp'ccch said to 
liavc* 1)01311 made* by a /naai wlio bad n< ver rrade 
one l)cforc. originally publisbcd b> Mr. Alexan- 
der Irvine, t lu* amla)!' ot '‘J\Iy Lady of the 
('lummy bormr’' in the ‘’'JV.ubcr WorbU’ 
and sub.a*<(ucnt I}' repiodiiced in “Jh:bli< 
nion*’ in it.s issue of Uecembe-r 21, 11)20 and 
aiiaiii i‘) sjM'Cial request in Us i^^sm- «d diJ\ 2, 
192t). The sj)(*(3(3b was made after eliniier 
a1 Oiie of tlie worhPs greatest liotels and 

a-fTords plenty of foofl lor refled i<m. ii(* 
sa.i']: "W<- are ill OIK* of tlie fiimous bjMKjueting 
halls t)f tlie wen'ld. Ihdsluizzar s l:ali compared 
to tills was a lodging on Uic Ibird tk;oi‘ bae'k. 
No such art mxisted in tle-M* days as we se-e 
around tins room. Nr> sueb viands graced 
Ills board. Wliat tin re* 1 i;al Avas edegant 

lor that (lay, but we* 1(V(* in atiolln*! a.ge, 
an age of art, art craftsmansin ji aiul luxury 
From tin* tour (.('rm rs of the eanh (*a,ni(‘ the 
tilings on this table. WV have around us 
sanqiics td a.t. b ast a. luindreel forms of human 
work, lain* this labje cloth, to Ix'gin wuth. 
It is of n-cst (*\qmsite workmanship. It. is a 
damask linen, beaut if itl and me-st pleasing 
to the eye. I want to ask yon a epmstioii: 
Is tla-re an}" one liei'(* wh.e) ki-owi! fieun jxu'sonal 
exj)erienc(‘ any! lung alxmt- ti'c le.bour involved? 
Let me draw your attend ion to the* samples of 
jiottory liciv. Surely tin; me'ii and wlo ])ro- 
elue*ed such beautiful things are, artists. What 
a joy it mu.st be for a man te> hold sued* a tiling 
in bis band — conifilcle — -and say, “1 made it”. 
There arc yamjjles of the most exei|uisitc and, 
T know, ceistly cut glass. 1 would be rather 
surprised to find a man among you who had 
ever toiu’hevj tliis industry at any angle*.” 
"When ho had gone over most of tlie tilings 
in the room in this w"ay he turned again to the 
table ajid continued “I am 'a representative 
University man, seriously asking myself and 
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you whether the system wc call education 
educates ? Here Ve tlieri, a jiroup of men 
on wlioTu a University has set its stjunp. 
We produce nothing we eat, we could iiot 
even lend a hand in the making of an\'ilnng 
wo see ii, round us and truth compels mo ti> 
venture i he suggestion that ii> ninety-niiu' 
e.as(‘,s out of a hundred the ehicl motive cl <1* 
-college^ ediK'-ation is to es(;ape actual ])artiei])u- 
tion in just, such work as givi‘S or ouglit to givo 
joy to the worker, •Education is to prepare 
iuid equij) for the duties and responsibilities 
of life, not to turnout iniiuslrial and ccunmercijil 
bt)sses, gaiters, timekeepers, ar)d cjish registers. 

1 would harvlly be jusUlied i i taking u}» yom 
time w !t h *t Iie.se obs.'U’ vat ions alone*. So, in 
a^lditiom 1 want to stt-y this: most of you me 
(h'sl-iiHui to bt‘ masters of men. ou vdl 
oi’gJlfiiise and luoluliz** lliur labour, you wdl 
oversee it. When you s(‘c men aroiiihl y<»u 
actually cri^ating fieiuhifu] things vilh their 
haud.s, 1 would like you to reinemh'-r teat it 
Vviis mv opitiion Iduit actual labour in the ai’ts 
and emits and iiH]usrri('s is fUi iriinitely nobler 
contribution to the happiiu-ss oi mankind 
than clipping coupons and living on the sweat 
oi otluu* nuuds brows. Wliv should a llnivcr- 
sity perp(‘1nat<‘ such a. r’('Volt ugaiiist Katui’e 
in whic.ii th(‘ nni-n who d<'-( s lu) useiul woik ai, 
all, is c-onsiilered a. ienian, .and the creator 
of vvealtli and In-aaitiUil » lungs should be consi- 
d<'red low c-aslc. in Anglo-Saxon civilizal ion? " 
lie pushed 1 is e-hair b;:,ek and stood a f< w 
feet f’’()m tlic table, lli.s laca* })( tray<‘(l <h ej> 
emotion. Ills voj<’e Ixuaimo wonderiulJy solt, 
aiu) irrc'si.diiigly appealing. The <‘(dU'ge men 
had been interested ; th(\v wi-re iiou s])eli- 
bound. He m/is(;<l h.is liaixl aiui Y.T>it tl'.rough 
t.he motions of drawing aside a eurtain, djcn- 
tlemenh la* said, ‘maj^' 1 introduce to yon 
a young I ilea!', wiio is a nnystiu’ builder— 
Jesus of Nazm’cddi !' It was a weird a< t. 
The silence been, me oppressiv<‘. As if addres- 
sing an actua,] jicrson of th’sh and blood, 
he c(mt.inue<l “Master, may 1 ask you as 1 
asked the young men, wlietlier there is any 
thing in this room that you could make vntl- 
your hands as oihi*r men make them?” There 
was a pause, a lirief moment or two, then with 
slow measured stride of an Oriental lie went 
to the end of the table, and took the t.able- 
dotJi in his hand, and made bare the corner, 
* and carved oakleg of the great table. In that 
position he looked into the faces of the men 
^ and said “ The Master says ‘yc*s,’ I could make 
Uie table — I am a Carpenter!” 

It is a long quotation, but I feel 1 need not 


tipologiKe for iiiflictinfi; it, uijon you. I wish 
you to contcun plate the profundity of the obser- 
vations 1 feel (;onvinc(*d that the salvation joi 
(Mir country will be far dastJ^nt if we do not^ 
learn to honour the worknum’s tools at least 
111 a. similai manner as 1 he scliolar s 01 tlu. 
warrior's sword. 

A Pi.KA Foil Toleration^ 


P^M-niil me to olTier you my simH'rcst and 
heiirtie.st congratulations on \our mu'cchs. 'Vou 
will now^ bo h'aving tins institution and will be 
soon tlirown into the outer world and will 
have to fc.ci* couiplox iiroblems in life. You 
liave just b< en eharged by your Vice-Chancellor 
to prove yourselves worthy of the trust tliUt 
hj*s been riijK.'scd iii you. Tiiis fniibiac^es all 1 liai 
urn* could ti'il you on such an occasion. IIow^ 
\(»a sliould pro\e yourselves worthy of tliis 
oliarge. wall arise (* very dfiy in your life. Iniit ed 
speaking for m}sclf,^ when I l(-ok upon the 
bitterness with whi(d) communal stTife lias 
been carried on in Hvba within the last few' 
y’ears, anv advice (hut 1 should like to give you 
()U this oVfusion, will 1)'* relevant only 4> this 
(piestion. Ph est nmembei that ti>t’ie are 
otlur jieople in this' world besides yemrselyes 
and that they have got .as much right to live 
in it as you have. They me made oi the saim^ 
flesh ami blood ns you lU’o ; you and they 
make ('beisance to the smm' Creator. Voi; 
mid they may not agree on various ]»oints 
but this* eamioi justify you to desjnse each 
('tin r cs con!eir;pt imoliis a triumph ovm‘ 
and ple.asnrv in tin' ill of luiotijer. 1 would 
eiijoiu u])on you in c.ll sinf'crilv to be true to 
vour Cfod and in the high t I'adit ions of your , 
Alma Matir and to follow the dictates of your 
( onscieiUM'. You w ill then be free Ihuu l>igotiy 
and will avoid (‘Veryt liiiUi v lii. h ma\ lead 
to exeiusivenes^ and mo vow - mimbHlm ss. ]k> 
not Ix'irin (o qnanel wn h the work! too soon 
as after all is 1 his ti^e 1 m‘s 1 1 1-ai we have to live 
in. Look around aiursee what is lieing done 
by some of our in Indin :imJ tlial in the 

name of religion ! What a sai-rilegc’ ! It seems 
incredible ami ineom'eivabli' tl.nt man C/Ould 
become a be.ast' and t hat so 0 ])enly, and d( tiantly 
and tlien turn’to religion to su]>]>ort Ids action. 

1 would beg of yoii that wh.eii you go out^to 
the world you will set your fa»;e against sucli 
alroeitv, inereih'sslf pursuing one who may be 
trying 'tt> divide you from your other fellow- 
countrymen. Put your f<Tot dov/ii •on any 
.attempt to create bad blood between followers 
of drffcTcnt religions, Kcc]> in mind t he well- 
known saying of th<? sage of Aligarh whoso 
spirit must be with us to-day, to wish 3^00 
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godspeed on your new career, that the Hindus 
and Muhammadans oi this country are like the 
two briglit eyes ol a damsel, and if you hurt 
. one yoir disfigure the oilier. In gratitude to 
Him for all the good that you have received 
from this institution go out to the world, 
and preach and practise the doctrine of love 

Co-operation 

The co-operative nioveiiient niade steady 
progress in almost ecery brancli in a year 
wdiich was generally possible for its develop- 
ment ajiart fr(un the low price's (if the two 
important money crops, cotton and sugarcane. 
This circumstance alTected 1h(‘ recovery of 
lo«aiis to some extent more especially in the 
cascoE the Canal Societies where the ixMliiction 
of heavy arrears depf'nds largcdy on the sale 
of gur. The total nuinber of societi(»s 
from 4,126 to 4,656, 590 new- soci(‘ti(‘s being 
registered and 60 (sancclled. The figure *of 
overducs was 1*1,2 per cent. , 

In the case of Agricultural Credit Societies 
the policy of improveiinml and (lofisolidation 
rather than one of ex])ansion by active propa- 
ganda has been maintairu'd. SpontaueoiLs 
grotvth is eticouraged in riclu'r districts and 
where the crops are more assured, while it is 
very carefully controlh*d in famine tracts and 
poorer areas. While I)harw«ar heads the list 
as before, there has been a striking increase 
during the year in East snd W(i.st Kluiiulesh 
and in Sind. Progiess lie.s made towards 
securing more regular provision of finance; by 
the introduction to a gr(nrt(;T extent of the 
system of normal e.redit .statements. This is 
reflected to some; extent in the strikinirirK'rease 
in the Working Capital. An iin])roven)ent in 
Supervision was secured by portioning out 
some of the worst societii*s amongst the hono- 
rary workers, and hy the de.velojiment of Sup(;r- 
vising Unions, of wd)ic)i there are now 87 as 
compared wdth 75 in the former year. 

The total number of Agricultural Credit 
Sbeieties inr^roased from 3,377 to 3.868, their 
members from 2,43, OW to 2,71,000 and their 
Working Capital showed the striking increase 
of 26 per cent from 249 to 314 lakhs. 463 
were classed as A, 3041 as^B, 467 as C and 142 
as 1), The best record in this re^pe.ct was 
shown by East iChandesh and the \vorst in 
Poona and Satara. The state of some of the 
societies in Poona is by no means satisfactory. 
The Bhil Societies in tBe Panch Mahals again 
showed distinct improvement. Out of the 


and toleration amongst your countrymen. 
Aligarh more than any other University in 
India has created and nurtured a tradition of 
upriglitriess, inde]>cndcnce and catholicity of 
thought. It falls to your lot to be the torch- 
bearers in the encircling gloom. 


in Bombay. , 

total takavi grant of 3-| laklis placed at the 
disj>osal of the Provincial Bank for land im- 
provement; a sum of Bs. 2,09,570 was actually 
utilized. 

Agricultural Non-Credit SoiMctic's iucief!8('-d 
from 223 to 253. As in ‘‘the pn'vious year 
e.liief interest centred in the ^Sale 8ocietms of 
whieh there W’ere 31 at the end of the year, 
and of tlu'se, the (k>t1on Sale Soci(‘ties eorn- 
mandod chief att(mtion. Tlu; laM(;r societies 
sold 62^ lakhs w’orlh of cotton coni])ared with 
16 lakl's duJing tlje previous year. Tin' most 
important event was tin* boycott of tlm (jadag 
S(>ciety by tlu* loc.al Dahds. wliiih was un- 
doubtedly due to tlie increasing business of 
the Society, and still (nnitimu's. Only oin; 
bidder att(;nded the aiicth'n but in sj'ite of 
this the amount of cotton sold showc'd an 
increase. In order to .sf'cure the symj)athy 
of the milhnvrn'rs and ('Xporters of Bombay, 
and to find a way out of the ])oycott, a Confe- 
r(‘n(*e of re]>r(*sei\1a.ti\ (* buyers iind < xporft'i’s 
was convi'ued tli(‘re. It w'as dccuh'd that tlie 
So(*i(‘ty sl-.ould .sell only tr<* im])}oved vari(d,ic.s 
by auction and only tin' ( otton of t h(‘ members, 
and that undi't Mn'sc; conditions it would 
receive tin* su]>port of the Bombay tiadi;. It 
has ac.ted up to tin* conditions but so far no 
support has been leecived from Bombay. 
In Gujarat the Cotton Sa.h; Societies progressed 
exc(;pt in Jambusar Taluka of Broaeli wlu're 
a District Honorary Organizer i;ad to be 
prosecuted. Tlu' Sixnetv for the sa.h; of gur 
did well as did tin* shoj) of the Yellur Union 
in Satara District, wdiich sells agricultural 
produce in general and has its headfjUHrlers 
at Kolbaymr. Other Sah* Societies in tlie 
Presidenc-y wnnll) noticing wcr(* tin' Arcranut 
Sale Society at Kumta in Kauara, tlie Byadgi 
Chilly Sale Society in Dharwar. In Sind the 
shop at Shikarpur and the Malir Society, which 
sells potatoes and vegc^tables, harl a good year. 

Th(; number of machinery and implement 
societies at the end of the year was 69. Of 
those which utilize machinery driven by power 
the power pump society at Anklav in Kaira 
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District did good ^ork, and the Kareli filming 
society in Broach District had a suc.ccBsfu] 
year. A new ginning society was starte(J at 
Nandgaon in Nasik District, The number of 
manure societies A\as 17. They «old manure 
wortli Rs. r)r),()()() oi which the two societies 
at Manjri and Hadapsar sold Rs. 30,000 worth. 
The work ot individual societies is small when 
(K)m])arcd with that done by the Provincial 
Bank which sold mamtro of the value of Rs. 
lakhs in tlie Canal tracts. There were 
Cattle Breeding Societies of wdiich only those 
at Shidemir and Aliir in Dharw^ar IVistriet. 
deserve notice. As rcgajds joint improvement 
the two Dam Societies at Mutt a and Sanikatta. 
in Kanara ^fid w'(dl, and a.t Yelvigi in Dharwar 
District a newdy fornuMl society of Waddurs 
has brought KiO acres of land under cultivation. 

The d(‘V(do])ment of c.o-operat ive activities 
in urban arc'as by the institution of JVopIe’s 
Banks has received sy^ecial attention in th.i." 
Proviiie(‘. ddu* ]K)licv is to liave at least one 
siudi 1)0 nk in ev('rv Talnka headquarters. 
This aim is near realiisation in parts of th(‘ 
Southern Division, alt hough it must be admit ted 
that the banks liave reaelie^l wry diheront, 
stages of development in tlu' ditTerent Talukas 

Tlie total of non-agrieultural credit societies 
was 476 at t}i(‘ end of the year (‘ompared with 
448 in th<‘ previous year, and of these 47 aie 
urban bardcs witli a working eaqutal of over 
Rs. 50,000. Drban societi(‘S may be divided 
into four classes, (t) d'lioso which seive tlu' 
needs of the small artisans and triubrs, (ii) 
So(‘ieties of salary earju'ivs of Covcuninent 
Offices, Departments, Railway Companies, 
mill-liands, etc., (Hi) Big urban banks which 
cater for the needs <ff all classes and not only 
for the artisans and traders, (iv) Miscellaneous, 
such as nrbaii thrift and educational Societies 
and Societies for depr(‘ssed classes. 

There has been considerable devidopinent 
in the working of the District CJmitral Bank 
during the year. The number decreased by 
one from 20 to 19 as tin*. Tliaiia Bank, which 
did not function during the year, was amalga- 
mated wdth the Bombay Provincial Bank. 
The total Working Capital increased from ]41 
to 178 lakhs. The expansion in the financing 
of primary societies by District Banks is shown 
by the figures of loans which wore Rs. 127 
kkhs compared with Rs. 100, 75, and 48 in 
the three previous years. Several banks 
increased their staff or improved their efficiency 
during the year, and this is demonslyated by a 
total increase of 3S per cent in the expenses of 
management. Nevertheless improvement in 


this line is still one of the great needs of tj:ie 
Co-operative Movement. Bcv('ra] of the Dis- 
trict Banks opened biancln^s at Talukt^ towns. 

As regards Ih’ovincial Co-ojiciative Bank, 
the year w^as, as usual, one of sound piogress 
and advance. Noticeal)le icatiircs were; a 
new' issue of shares, tin* majority of which wa-re 
taken up by Bot ielies ; greater rej»iesentation 
eivejt on the Board* to (’(‘utral P>anks and 
Rrimar}'' Societies ; inc.r{‘at-e in Working ('apital 
hy 33 per cent ; t*xpati.-ioii in fluid risourcts ; 
tin* opening of two new^ ijranclns at Kalol in 
Ranch Mahals and Shjrpiy i^ West Kliandesh ; 
and in conjunction w'ith the Provincial Bank ol 
Bihar and Orissa the convention of an All- 
India Provificial Banks’ Conf(‘ience at Bombay. 
The Bank .set a noticeable exam])Ic by reducing 
its rate of interest on dejx.sits and tlius being 
able to reduce the vat(‘ of interest to societies 
from 7J to 7 per cent. The lediKtion (4’ rates 
of interest in Co-operative Banks in older to 
conform to th(‘ general reduction in the maikc.t 
is a matter winch those responsible for the 
mifnagenient will have to (unsidcr. The Bank 
.^old gill to the \ahie. of 13^^ lakhs, manure to 
tlu' value of 7 lakhs, and 439 implements in its 
various shojis. It also distributed cotton 
and groundnut seed to the value of Rs. 86,0(;0. 

The Consumers’ Moviunent reiiiainod statiou- 
in\, and tin* Producers' Movvinent sliow'cd 
n(» progress. The latter is affected by the 
fluctuations in the jirices of raw material and 
the slacknesvs in (kniand. The Weavers’ 
iMovenu'nt toc^rcinaim‘d moiy or l(‘ss stationary. 
Tlie liunibrr of soci('ti( s wes reduced fiom 69 
to 60, but out he ot her hand suim* ol thesocietif s 
in tlui Houtheni Division showed some develoji- 
immt as did th.e Kark^imb Society and the 
Sholapur TJrlian Socif‘ty in the Ontral l>ivision. 

The number <*f Housing Societies increased 
by 1 to 44, of Vv'hicli 22 a-re in P>ombay City. 
The same dif1iculti(‘s d*lie to slump in trade 
and deireased rents wdiich weie noticed during 
ilic previous year continued to o]>crate in the 
<‘ase of the socitdies in Bomluiv City. Good 
progrevss w'lis made during the yiar in Karachi 
where the PaIvSi Society has constructed 
several tenements, (Tnd four oilier societies 
are about to begin w'ork. In Dharwar tlie 
8araswat Society ha# <"‘m])lelod 32 out of 46 
buildings and t lie Eaddi Society its full amount* 
of 12 buildings. In Ahmedfibad afte» con- 
siderable efforts the Brahma Kshatriya Society 
was registered, and with commendable ])romp- 
titude a(*cpured an arcn of 16 acres, collected 
capital of nearly a lakh and obtabied sanction 
for a Government loan of Rs. 3^ laklis. It 
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has begun t-o build and its exatnpie lias resulted 
in the registration of a Parsi Building Society. 

The two most iiuj>ort ant ])oints in eoriuo^d-ion 
with the Bojnbay (^rntrnl (b-oporative Insti* 
tute were its legal veeognition iu the new Ae.t, 
and a ehange in its (*onstit ntion. By tlie 
latter it has been brought more in loueii witli 
similar organizatioius in other j^arls of the 
world, and its nu^uaigement lias lK‘eoim‘ 'inoie 
democratic. Provision has been made lor 
District branelies, svjiieh have been openeti 


everywhere except in parts of Sind. More 
than 30 confe reneges were organiwid under the 
anspiees of the Institute during the year, and 
18 regular training classes, wliile 48 short 
<‘Iiisses for Managing Committee members 
w(ne held. This year the Provincial Confer- 
ence was held in Dharwar, w’uich is tlie first 
ocAasioii on which it has been held outside 
Bombay or Poona. Special nienticm may 
be made td the All-Iiidiu Conference of Kegis- 
irars held at Bombay during the year. 


India’s Economic Greatness. 

By J. E. Woolacott. 


A description of th<' great(‘st of the irTigati<ni 
works now under construction in India, the 
Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage and (-aiuils Projist, 
con+aius the arrchting stateuicTit that \sndt‘ 
the wdiole aiv a of Egypt conqirhcs 8.'H)0,()00 
acres. vuCh an a(tual (uliivation o1 5, 400.^)00 
acres, t h(‘ Indian project will ])iovide for 
an annual irrigation ol b,9()(),(K)() acicv ni a 
total eomnijxnded air a of 8,132 OdO acres. 
It is, indeed, impossible for anyone wlio lias 
not actually visited India t(; visualize its 
enoTiiUiiis extent and its almost unlimite<I 
ecouomie pO'<sibditieh. And it is to be liar4‘d 
that in the visions of stinu' anient behevtis 
in the future of thi* British Empne, ludda 
finds no {dace. Yet India lo-du}' is the gr<uit- 
est nmrkct in Die world lor tlic nu:.’uifactui cs 
of Great Britain A country w i< h. in a. singh' 
y<‘ar absorbs Briii.sli go('t!s t<» tlie talm of 
£90,000.000 js n factor of the gr»v.l(st iin)K>r- 
tance in the Emigre's w^ell-bcing. But in th(‘ 
many discussions tdiat Itavc arisen m garding tlie 
pi‘os{)ects of Brit ish ('ommeiv e aiui tIk' i!Uj)era- 
tive n<‘ed for devclo[)ing nmikels for Britisii 
maiiufac.tures. liowseldou' it is that lix' im])oi- 
tant*e of India, firuhsih' Msognition it (b'servas. 
Nor is it adetpiaiely apjmet ir.led tl at to-day 
the purcha.ses of Jintish nuu’cdiantlhe by t }j<i 
Indian jiiophs (,um])riNe more than half their 
iota-l j)nr('h;:,scs Iron: abroad. 

(hreat Biitain’s ] no port 101111 ,+ o share in tliis 
commence has di'ciinod isnbs+antially siiue th.e 
jveriod Ixdore tlu W ^r. The ]>re-wa,r I’.Vf ^age 
was 63 per cent ; by 1 921 -2b the figmes had 
.fallen to 54 jier e-Mut. Hh'aiiwhile, our ctunjif- 
titors have md ladled 10 realize 1 lu ‘ { otential;- 
ties iii hhe Indirm mark'-is. American mauu- 
facturers, in {lartieular. aiM making streiiLous 
(dxorts to inc.rccxse their business with. India, 
and tl\f3 United States ])ossess in lliat country 
.a staff of govrrnnuml servants wlio vigilantly 
watch the interests of the Arm ric.an trailer 


and despai<‘h constantly to Washingt(m infor- 
mation whicli may helj) Ameritan meichauts 
and mariuiacturers to extend their opeiations. 
It is ceit.‘dn. tlicn. that the British exporter 
will, in thv futnro, have to face ku^emr opposi- 
tioj) iu tiu! Indian market than, {)(-Tt>aps. 
h<‘ vealizas to-day. Self-iiit( test, ajmri fron* 
tin* hig(i( r consKb rations ol the Enqiiuu 
tlien fore, demand that ilirr(‘ should l»e in 
tills country a greater know led g(‘ of ludui, 
her peoples, and lier vast (economic potentiu- 
lit ies, 

'riu' iniividual jmrrdiasing poutu* of the 
{xeo])l(‘ ol India is admittedly small. P>ut it is 
undiuibtecUy hk rcasinu. and, wheit 32().()<K),0(J0 
liunuin beings iU'(‘ involv'd, a vuy small 
anniud nicrtase* ])er hea»i nu^a; s in tin' aggrr- 
gate an einmniom .Mim ol mom'V. simph' 
arithnutual fah ulatior shows that an advance 
of only a. shilling repi\‘sen1s a total amount, of 
£I().0()0.(HH), and unless j>i(S(*nt indirat i(;ns 
ar(' to ))e belied by «'veids‘the nuddial pros- 
periiv of ilm Indian massevs sliouhl expeuienee 
substantial pn>gr»ss Vii the* not distant, future. 
Whe” it was decided to apjjoint a Boyal 
Commission on Indian Acrieidture the only 
criticism of tlie (uudsion lha.t h.‘ul any real 
sid)staiict3 was lotlu* < fleet that tie Govern- 
ment of Iniiie. had abf.at'y at, its conitrand 
tlie service's of skillt'd s(>i(‘ntifn' agric-nll mists 
who could provide it witli all thu^ necessary 
advu e to carry out che fimyiose il liad in view, 
Btill, it must be admitted that the rccom- 
UKoidatior.s rd a Boyal Commission should 
supply a driving power of nndoubt(‘d value 
ano facilitate tin* provision of tin* funds neees* 
sary to give a wides]n‘ead stimulus to agri- 
cultural improverruuit. The n suits already 
.stM'.ured by the Imperial .igi’ieuliural Institute 
at Piisa and tlie Provincial Departments of 
Agrhaiiture, limited though their financial 
rcisourees have hitlierto been, open up a bright 
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vista of hofxi for India, The Pnsa Institute, 
whi^ih owed its inception to the keen vision 
of Lord (h^rzon, has done inagnificent work. 
In }iis report for 19‘'34» J)i*. Cluuston, who is 
he<a(l of the Institute and Agricultural Adviser 
to the (lover rune nt of India, remark<*d that 
ther(‘ were then r),()0(>,()(X) acres of land under 
improved varieties of seeds jwodueed 1)}^ 
agrieultiiral sciemists, and that tl^^r^se varie- 
ties \V(‘r?* yifdding a» increased [uotit of Rs.lO 
(J5.s7d ])er acie to tln^ cultivator. (\)nsi(Ici' 
iiigthat then' iM’e 2G0.(KH),{)tK) a<Te.s of (ultiva- 
ble land in liulia, it is nol difficult to realizt' 
the (‘uormoLis j»ossibililies that lie in tin' 
a.]iplic,ation ot srie.ice to the soil. 

But t!u‘ (' volution of iiuprovfid varieties 
of seeds constitutes only one of llie many 
ue^ivities a.t Jhisa, ariid of t h(i Provineial Deparl- 
inenls of AgricuiUne. The problem of pro- 
viding impioved hrcc'ds of iniledi (-ows and ol 
draugnt ' xi^th'is being (healt with successfully ; 
the ravagf'S of iu'^ect ]>es1s ari' being scaentili- 
cally coml)a,t(al ; the introduction of moie 
effective agiimltura,] iiupimnents is bfuic.: 
(mc(iiirage<i ; and a h<»st ol otlnr valuabh' 
finictifuis a, re Ix'iiig [Performed. 1'hf* addi- 
tion to tiio wee.lt '( of India Avluch may result 
from th(^ im])rovem(‘m in th(‘ breed ol cattle 
is alinost unliiniifvi. While tin* average 
yield of milk of tin* lnf!ia.n cow during the 
lac, tat ion jxu'iod is lbs., a Jhinjab type 

jiroduccd id, Ihisa yieliLs 1 ,000 lbs. AnotJicr 
tyjie lias giveii as much as 12 000 Ihs. dunne 
tlu* p-riud of la-ctation. ( 'om'iirrent ly, the 
first, iride is df'voting its attention to the 
evolution oi draiigiit ca-tlle to su[)erse<l<‘ the 
W(;ak animals g(’n('r:dly ust'd in Indian agri- 
cultuii' to-(di,v.* ii’'tic sug^ ess wlmdi is being 
achievi'd in cliis dire(*tion will iaeilitate llu' 
use td iwiproved ajri'ultural implements, 
and thus add imiterially to the value of the 
Indian hai'vi'sts. 

It is obvious tlial if the labours of tlie Royal 
(•ommission should lead to a great iiu'reiisi' 
in the vnlunu' of tliLs wtudv, a rivse in the staiiil- 
aril of living of tin' agricultural masses will 
inevitably follow. 

The nuirv(ds wiiich irrigation liave worked 
in India constitute a record of wliiidi Bntisli 
engine! rs and administratoiv. have a right to 
be jirou'l. But tlie full tale has yet to bo told. 
The completion of the Sukkur Barrage and 
Canals Projeet will, as l.as alnady been siated, 
provide whaler for 5.9()0,(){X) acres annually. 
Another gri'at stdieme, the Sutlej Valley I'ro- 
ject, iricludes •an area of 5,108,000 acres, or 
nearly 8.U00 p(|uare miles. A tliird, the Sar<!a 


Solienie, in the United fhovinces, is intended 
to give irrigation annually to an area* of 
1,713,0(K) acres. * •• 

The extensions wliich* ate being made* 
at the leading ])oiis of India bejir forcible 
testimony to tlu* grovvtii of the se*a-borne 
trade of the e.ounirv. No om who is fami- 
liar witli tile masterly n‘]>orts of Mr. Tlioinas 
Ainscimgh, His MMjeBtv’h Seiiii i* 'IVade (\)m- 
inissioner for India and (VyJon^ can fail to 
have been struck by llu' significaiK e of tlicse 
w’orks. At the gieat [lort ul C^aleutta and at 
Karachi notable extensions are in progitss : 
the Government of India ^as deluded to 
epustruet two new' tieep watei poits at 
(Jochin ant! Tutlcoriii ; tlu' Vizaga])Rtain Har- 
bour Sclenie will gixi* facilities fo»‘ the ship- 
ment of enormoius exjxnis of manganese and 
agrienltural products. The p»'ogress of Kara- 
eld pre-ennnently illiistiides tlie results of 
agrieuhural devi'lojunent. Tlu' value of the 
comnu'vce jiassing tlsiongh this ])ort, has 
risen in 55 years fj'oin l,(i2(> hfkiis of ru])ees 
to 7,087 lal:h,:. and .Mr. Ainscougids predicUuii 
as to lh(‘ future' of Karachi is maiked by- 
vvell-foun<b'd optimism. ‘"I n'gard it as abso- 
lutely certain/’ wTii<*s the Trade (Viinniis- 
sionei, !iat wilfi:i the next twt'iity years 
or so the Poll oi Karachi will have d('Ve]oj)ed 
beyond ul) ( xpt c-tations. Tlie iirigation ex- 
p(*rts antiupate t hal the Sukkur Barrage 
Bchenu' ah)»ie will contribute an extra nuilioii 
tons of iXjKUis in tin* slnipi' (d wheat, cotton 
and oil-sec'ds. while tlie .Smitj Valley piojeet 
is lik(‘ly t!) eontributi* a.ireijual (quantity from 
the Punjab/’ 

It is beyond (piestion that thi' economic 
imjiortanen of the Indian Kinjure would 
be more fully realized in this (ouniry if the 
(rovennnem. of Itidia. followed the (*xain]>]i‘ 
of th.e great self-goveri ing Hommions and 
ostalilished in a e.eutiul jiosition an '‘India 
House ” in Ijondon, in which the High Coni- 
inissioner and the Trade ( Vminissiom r (*ould 
be located and facilities gi\eii for the dis])lay 
in a fiuitabb' mM.nn( v oi India's varie<I and 
valuabh' jirodiicls. ])resent olhces in Gros- 
verior (Tard(*ns ar(wJ‘('mnti' and iniidetpnite, and 
t lie remarks on tliis subject contained irii the 
able Report of Mr. 11. A. F. Lindsay, the Indian 
Trade (’;>mmissiofl«', winch wa.s recently jitib- 
lished, deserve' t fie iinine(ii|it.e attention of his 
Government. * 

It is noteworthy that Sir Atiil rLatietjcc 
rc(X)Tds his entire^ eouiurrenee with Mr. 
Lindsay’s view, tliat in Great Britain and on 
the Continent active measures should be 
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adopted for promoting a wider and more 
intimate knowledge of Indian produce and 
manufactures. Sir Atiil fears that unless 
an early advandh is made in this direction, 


Indian interests will be seuiously prejudiced 
by the competition of rival products from 
other countries.* 

♦ With acknowledgments to tlip United Empire, 


Economics ip the West. 

Results of Unpegging Germsyi Exchange. 


Lomlon, October l.si, 1^)20.- Important steps 
are not always h(‘ralded by earsplitting trnmj>et 
blasts. They are sometimes taken silently and, 
to s])eak in [)aradox, by the nu^ro fact of stand- 
ing still. Of sdch a nature was the so-called 
unpegging of tlie German exeliange. 
scarcely any widespread public, aiiticipation, 
the German mark, merely by tlie attitude of 
the' Rei(‘lisbank in respee-t of ]>ro]>osi(ions 
formerly autoinatifally accc]>ted, suddenly 
became fre(‘ to move iii a way it liad never 
known sin(‘,e its ])ost-war V( surreet ion. 

For tbe greater part of two years past tlir 
Keichsbank had ludd itself leady to buy or sell 
dollars at the rate <»f 4*20 marks jier 

dollar, tfms maintaining the exchange at 
parity w^ith United States eurrejiey, that is 
with gold. The result was that e-lianges in the 
value of dollars in terms of sterling, for exam ph*, 
were faithfully reflect (ul in the sterling (jiiota- 
tion for marks. As dollars a])preciated. so did 
marks. As sterling becaim^ dearer in t(‘rjn,s 
of dollars, so it did also in t(‘rins of marks. 

The Heichsliank liowever was under no legal 
obligation to ae-t in tiiis manner, and on August 
23 it C(*ase.d to do so. From current I’e ports 
it a])})ears tliat one of the Berlin banks iu need 
of marks ])resented <lollars at tlie Reiclisliank 
for conversion at tin* usual rate, and that the 
central institution, already well supplied witii 
exchange, refrained friun purf-hasing the dollars 
on these terms. By this sinijile act it became 
clear that marks w'cre luuiceforth to lx* allowed 
to find their own level of value in terms of 
foreign curreneies. The immediate efTee,t was 
a slight cheapening of dollars lor disposal in 
Berlin. The mark rose to a aiuall ju’emium 
in New York and increased its premium over 
sterling. 

Several important results follow from this 
development, but to be.giii with it is well to 
recall the prinei}>al ])rovisic«fs of the monetary 
reconstruction scdieme as far as they concerned 
currency Tec hni<pi<\ The Bank Act of August 
1924 laid upon tlie Reichsbank the obligation 
to redeem its notes on demand by the bearer 
in German gold coins, of whicli tlierc are none 
at present in circulation, gold bars of not less 


than 1,000 marks and liut more than 35,C(X) 
marks in \ .ilue, or cheques or orders to pay on* 
spccifi(‘d foreign ])aiiks calcnlalixJ at the gold 
value of tlie (mrreiu ics coiu'cnuxi. The choice 
be1vv(‘en these media, , of re(lem]»tion was to 
rest will) tlie Bank. This part yf the law 
liowever was not to become immediately 
0 ])crati\e. Even now it is not in forc e, and it 
cannot become so until a j(>int dccisicui to t^liat 
effect has Ijocii takum by I he T)ii('ktorium and 
the Gcm ial Goiinnl. 

It IS quite wrong, therefore, to snj)p(»se that 
the unpegging of tluj ex(‘,luing(‘ miiiiediately 
and aulotnalically reinstates the gold standard, 
or amythirig t losidy r(‘smnbiing it. Even 
w'hen tlie jiertinenl section of the law becemies 
operative Germany will b(‘ on a gold excliange 
standarrl. as distiiut from a gold standard, 
inil(‘ss the Kimdisbank eh'arly deimmstrates 
over a period of I nue an intein ion of disiegcrd- 
mg its right to ledt'cm not<‘S in excdiangc rather 
than gold. At pr(*sent the (buimui systetn 
may be described as a managed ciaicncy 
directed liy (>X(.]iarig(' moviunents, thougli 
should the Htuchsbank inqiose on itself in 
]>ra«'tice the unlimiti'd sale of exchange at or 
near the gold ex])oTt point, a gold exeliange 
slam lard will as a fact be in force. It may be 
assumed that for the time being this is wdiat 
will ha]>pen, though furlJn'r important develop- 
ments are aiiticapated at no far distant date. 

The abandonment of tln^ fixed parity^ with 
the dollar means as a first eouM-qiienee that the 
mark will b(‘ free to fluetuatc* in terms of other 
currcnci(‘s iiuhqjondently of changes in the 
exchange value; of United States currency. 

It w^ill be reeaJied tluit Great Britain, to- 
gether with Holland and other countries, 
returned to the gold standard at the end of 
April 1925. (Vuiseqnently from that date it 
is illuminating to compare the lluct-iiations in 
dollars and florins, both gold standard curren- 
cies, in terms of sterling. Althongli the 
general trend was roughly parallel, the un- 
mistakable fact is t hat there was nothing like 
the ('.lose (;orrespoiK!en(;e between dollars and,; 
florins, altliough on a common monetary basis, 
that is noticeable between dollars and marks. 
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The somewhat artificial link between dollars 
and marks was Iniich more rigid tliaii that 
provided by the op(iratioi) of the gold standard 
in two far distant countries. The infereneo 
is that the close paralhdism between the dolhu* 
and the mark will tend to disappear, being 
supplanted by independence of movern(*nt 
within the limits of approximate contTnunity , 
of monetary standards*. 

ExCHLANOE FLUC't’UATIONS AND (.lOLl) 

Movements. 

The question of the ])Ossible limits in the 
immediate futur(i to fluctuations in (ferinan 
ex(^haiige cannot bti answered dogmatically, 
first because the }H>lic./ of tlie Reichsbajik in 
this regard* lias not yet Ix ejj made clear, and 
secondly because^ (‘.onditions and costs of gold 
trai^sfers are vastly dificnenl from tiiose current 
just before the war. To mention only two items, 
aerial transport has won for itself an important 
plac(‘ in tlie ({(‘termination of gold ])oints 
between Euro^iean curreneies, while nowaday.^ 
many (umlral banks do not insist ou the goM 
they [mrchascj btdng trans})ort(‘d to Mieir own 
doors, Vmt regard gold dejiosited in ljond(ni 
or N»'w York as equivalent to metal stoied 
ni their osvn vaults. Consequently until ex* 
perie-nce has been gained from a substantial 
numbf'r of actual ojierations it is im])ossibh‘ to 
slate precisely wlu're tlu' gold points betweiui 
Britain a-nd Germany stand. All that can be 
sai(i is that working on tlu' information avail- 
able it would appruu' ])roiitu])le to < X])ort gold 
from IjondoM to Berlin when (he (‘X<diang<‘ 
n^aches about 20.d81 marks to tin* janind. or 
about 3 per mille below the prju'tical, as o])po.'-(*d 
to the theoretical, par of exchange. The })oint 
at whicdi gold woiijd tend to tlow out of Ger- 
many (jamiut b(‘ estimated with e(|iuil pre 
(iision, but^ it should •])<* notcid that if the 
Reichsbank chose to accc'pt gold (‘arniark(*<l 
in the Bank of England ratluu’ than insist on 
its’ physical removal to Berlin, tlu' gold fioiiit 
mentioned would 1>(‘ very much nearer parity 
and exchange 11 ucX nations wmiild b(‘ c.onfined 
within narrower limits. 

It is not to b(* assumed that for the time 
being there will be any clos<' agiTement b(‘- 
tween gold movements into and out of Germany 
and variations in the value of the mark. For 
reasons already explained, gold is not. likely, 
to flow out, ev(m should the mark chea]>eu 
to the supposed gold export point. On the 
other hand, gold may (juite well flow into 
Germany without the golf! ini])()rt point being 
Reached or even approached. Indc'ed, it is 
quite conceivaole that the mark might stand 


at the point where it liceamo (*h('ap(*r in theory 
to export gold tlian to luiy (ixehange, and yet 
gold might still flow in. The Reichsbank ii&s 
substantial gold dejn^sits* atu'oad, which it^ 
augnmnts by eonv(‘rsion of exc hange balances, 
and occasionally it takes steps to RriTtg these 
home to Berlin to strengthen the inetallie stocks 
111 its own vaults. Just rc'c.ently. for (‘Xaniple, 
after a period of 1 i inonths (»f stability in the 
jim<funtof its gold held aliroad, the Keichsbank 
reduced the figur<‘ by removals to Germany 
irom 260 millions to 19H millions, t hat is by 
roughly three millions sterling, wdthin a fort- 
night. Bui siic.li movements are merely evi- 
(leuif'C of Reu hsbai-k policy and ar(‘ not to be 
taken as ujifailinLdy indicative of a su))stantial 
appreciation in the dollar value of marks. 
They are s]H‘cial 1 ransaiTions w)i(‘]i may 
(‘ontimie to occur until the inanagennmt of 
(he. Rci(‘hsl;ank is thoroughly satisfi(‘(l as to 
the adt‘(piacy and ( onvimienee of the stock of 
gold accumulatiMi in its own cofTcrs. 

• Effects ox Fuedit and (Iukkencv. 

TKCHXtfpJE. 

The removal of the pin which se^urelj' 
fastened the mark to the (iollar has imjioj'tant 
eonseqn(‘nr('s in the nu'thods l>y whieh cur- 
rency requinmnoits are met. By reason of 
long-standing business and pervoi.al (ustonis, 
currency and credit conditions in Geiinany 
are regularly mark(‘(1 by a strong demand 
tor cash at tin' month-end. and a distinct 
<'.hange Ims now' talo'n phice in the inc'tl.od of 
<o])ing w'ith.this regular need So long as tlie 
Reichsbank bought a.nd .^old dollais freely at 
the fixed rale of 4-20 the banks met their 
montli-end cash ro(|iiiTemf‘nts largely by selling 
exc.haugc to the Reiclisbank, well aware that 
they could buy it back at the same price as 
soon as the pressure had passc'd. Tlie j)rocess 
cost tliem iioihmg more tlian the loss of int<*rest 
in the interim ])eritul on tin* amount, of ex- 
c.ha.ng(‘ sold. So soon as the mark was free to 
nuctnate, however, an eh ment of risk was 
introduci'd and tlie ]>roce(lure becaiiH' less 
attra(*tive. The rc'sult is tliat temporary sales 
(^f excliange have to a considerable extent 
been .superset! ed by fhe rediscounting of bills, 
a generally more costly jirocedure. What J his 
means is that the Reicl'shank is now' in a 
position to exeri'^e through its charges ^or 
accomnTodat ion more (‘fFe(‘tive control over the 
credit and currency situation. The fliseount- 
ing of bills is of tl-o very esvsence of modern 
banking technique, and the strengthening of 
the bank rate w'eafion through the greater 
reliance on discounts for the provision of cash 
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gives the Reichsbank a larger measure of 
control over rates in the money market and 
i|^eref,or§ over tlie su])ply of credit than it 
could have \vhil,e IJm* banks found it possible 
^to add to tlieir easli resoiirc'es at litth^ (‘ 0 '<t and 
no risk t(» tliemselves. 

Work of titk Transfer Committee. 

But in addition tc) its domestic effects, the 
mark's new freedom oi movement Inas im]>oTtant 
implications in tlie held of international eco- 
nomics. It will be remem.bored that under t lie 
experts’ reparation sclumie, wincli lias just 
eompleted its second year of (^])eratioru an 
international body knowti as the Tiansfcr 
Committee, juesided <>vt i' by tht Ag?'nt- 
General for Jieparation raynient^', was set 
U[> to regulate the pressure on the German 
exchange whicli these ‘ paymeiris must neces- 
sarily involve and to ensur(‘ tliat transfers 
should not be otTecled in such volume as to 
imperil the stability of the mark. (Jp to tlie 
])Teseni fcliis body lias not been called upon to 
any extent to exercise its judgment as to the 
weight of reparation transfers on the (‘xrd'iangc*, 
sin(3e tlie mark has been cflc'dively pegged at 
parity Avith the dollar with the aid of funds 
obtained by tin* issue of loans. The new con- 
ditions Iiovvev(ir will call into op( ration the full 
powers of tlie Commit tec as to the transfer or 
retention in Germiuivof funds aisjuired by tlie 
Agent-Genera] in fulfilrmmt of the reparation 
programme. 

Jt will also be remembered lliat. iiiuler the 
scheme of the l>a\v('s CommiU<‘e provision 
was made that if tiie ])roC(»('ds (d reparation 
could not be transferred from (baiiuiny vAitliout 
imperilling the cxebaiige the funds should be 
arioAA"<jd to accumulate in Grrmany. in tin* 
shape of short-term balances up to 2 milliard.^ 
of marks and German bonds or loans up to an 
aggregate of o milliards. Should this ]wuiit 
be reached further payni^Mits liy Germany to 
the Agent-General must be, suspended until 
the funds can be transferred without affecting 
the exchange. Consequently, if there should 
appear a constant and iiisistejit lendoruy for 
the mark to lose value in terms of gold stan- 
dard currencies, with iKsultanV frequent tle- 
mands on the Reicksbauk to furnish gold or 
golci oxcliange for the settleuirmt of external 
payments, the TransbiV Committee might 
tKen be called upon to (‘Xercise its judgment 
and powers to the extent of jiaTtially, if not 
w'holly, suspen<ling reparation receipts by 
the creditor countries. 

The scope of the Committee’s powers is thus 
of great potential breadth, spreading like the 


circular wavelets from a pebble thrown into 
the water, to bring about j^ssiblo budgetary 
disturbances in \arious countries and economic 
effects in widely diverse areas. For (example, 
the ])ossibility of reducing the British sugar 
duty or iiaviug to find a now source of revenue 
is a mutter which, though siqierficially far 
removed from th<‘ fluet nations in (ierman ex- 
change. might b(* vHally affee+^ed by a piTsistent 
tendeney on tlie part of lh(‘ mark to se«^k lower 
levels of external vaiuo. 

Reparation Remittances. ^ 

It bcc(jim(‘s most im])ortaut, thercfoie, to 
diseover how the ])r()gramme of reparation 
payments in the first two yeais of tiu* emrent 
scheme has been fullilled, and lo do tins son'’e 
investigation must b(‘ made of Gi rmai.y's 
balance of itaynumts over tht‘ ]>eriod. During 
the tw'o years mentionet! (b*riiJH.uv lias loimlled 
to extm’nal (ic'ditoTs on aceounl of rejjuratiou, 
including stUAUt'e of tlu' inlernatlciu«.I loan, 
roughly IJ miilian’s of minks. Nt'aily two- 
thirds of this sum i.s miub‘ n]> cl (ifliverics in 
kind, w iulc ov( r KHt millions l ave lieeu collet led 
by Fiance and Britain inubr tlu ir respective 
reparatum recovery aids. d‘h( re is no distine- 
tioii in e.ssenee b(‘t,w'(‘en t la-.'-t* forms of ]>ayn.eut 
and transfers througli the orriinary elmmiels of 
the exchange market, llfdivtu'ies in kind 
merely mean that goods flow out of t lie eouiilry 
and give no right lo a (‘orres]>onding infioAw 
Germany has lo gi\T the rest of the world 
sonud-iiiijg for nothiiig. Ai>r!n, when inuler 
the old meeliiniisui of +he Reparctiou i?e- 
coAmry Art thi^ British Govi-rnmeut. rei'civod 
from the Thilish importiT part of the purchase 
])Tice of gc'ods sujipbed liy Gennai.y, this too 
meant a reduction in the <‘xGrual ium's availa- 
ble for German [lurcliases in foreign countries. 
Finally, if fumis are ‘remittt-d ovirthe ex- 
changes there ai e It .ss foreign balanet s and bills 
uA'ailalde to Gt rmany for purehast's cf roods and 
services from external sourc(‘s. In the balance 
of payments then, all we. have to con.'-ider is 
whether a particular item in the list of riqia- 
ratloii [)aymentR of all kiruls iiiA^olves a reduc- 
tion in Germany's inirchasing poAA^er abroad. 

From this point of view', as already noted, 
Germany transferred lo rejiaratiou creditors 
1 } milliarihs of marks, in one bum or another, 
in the couv.se of tAvo years to August 31 last. 
The question to be asked is : IIoav was room 
made for this large sum iu tlie balance of 
international payments ? Fri answering the 
question three Bids of items may be distingukh' 
ed : first, claims arising from current mov^if- 
ments of merchandise and precious metals ; 
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aecond, those iu» respect of current serviees, 
in the broadest possible sense, perfonned by 
or for firms and persons domiciled in G<‘nii;inv 
for or by clients in other countries; tlnidh, 
changes of nationality in the o\vncrsle.]> td 
capital, wliether by external borrowings, 
lendings, and re])aynjents of loans, or by iiilcn- 
naiional sales and purchases of outstanding' 
securities and balances an<i ]>hysical assets 
In curnnit ierininohigy. the throe classes to 
b(; considered are payments in resped ol 
(Uirrent visifilc. current invisible, and (‘apital 
items. 

Thk Balance ok iNTiiytNATioNAL I^ayments. 

During t^c period under (“onsidciation (bu- 
many exported mcrcliandise, to the vahu* ol 
roughly 18 milliar<is of marks, while nn]K*i}.N 
were valued at 22| milliards, (hvdits thcr(‘- 
fore fell short of deliits on this account by 4] 
milliards, while tlui deficit was further incri'ascii 
by net imports of gold enul silver amminting 
to ovY*r 900 millions, making the aggngaK* 
excess of debits say 5] milliards. Tin* ofiieial 
statistie.s liowever tend towards over-valnat ion 
i){ iiu]>orts and utulei -valuat ion ol eX[>orts 
and allowing lor this fact and for items not 
included in the trade* returns the liguie ol 
milliards appreciably (‘Xaggerates the actual 
surjilus of debits. Wlien we e.onu* to eurient 
invisible it(mis there is litth* maleJial to go on. 
(Tcrman shipping, though registering a marked 
recovery in tin* past few yi'ars, is still lav below 
pre-war volume, and it (‘aniuil be suppos<‘d 
that any very large su'’j)lus is shown liv ('jirmngN 
of (riU'uian ships carrying exports from Gei- 
many over payments for tin* irans]H)rlal ion 
of German im])(,/rls in foreign ships. The 
latter item, however, according to the tracb* 
returns, is included in tf^e value of inijiorts, so 
that any iiTternational (‘arnings on German 
shifipiug services are inU. Kveii so they 
probably do not eonip(*nsate for more tlian 
oiic-tonth of the net debits on visible trade 
ttiicount. Banking and insurance earnings 
would be negligibli*, as would emigrants’ 
remittances, wJiile the expenditure of visitors 
to Germany w'ould be surpassed by that of 
German tourists in other caninlries. The 
most important item is undoubtedly interest. 
It was estimated by the second Reparation 
Committee, wiiica worked alongside that- 
^presided over by General Dawes, tliat at tin* 
end of 192«3 German capital of all kinds domi- 
ciled abroad amounted to about fif milliards 
ot marks. Subsequently, vvitli stabilization 
of the mark and* restoration of (•onlideiicc in 
the local currency, the figure jirobably re- 


gistered a substantia] slirinkage. On the other 
hand. Germany’s external indebtedness has 
increased rajndly, so tlnit yn all aecoidils. both 
long-term a-nd slioi t-tei in, a has pr( bablT' 
leached a figure laj‘g(dy in ( X{ t'ss* oi i ajhiaj 
claims on otlaa' countries. Over the whole 
jieriofl inl('.rest leceipts are likely to ha.ve been 
surpass(*d by interest payinents m lasptO cd' 
Gi rman boi rowings" abioa.d. The result is 
< liat on all current invisdde a( counts Gei many's 
c.r(‘dit surplus must hav(* licin <{iiil<‘ sinali 
relatively to tin* net debits on visible tradt*. 

( 'APIT AL TKA^iSACTJOXtf. 

Illie position IS therefore lliat Germany not 
only made reparation transfers of 1| milliards, 
hut. in addition lunl a fialanee ot say I mllluirds 
against her un eurrciit visible aaid invisible 
accounts, d'his is only another wav of .‘•■aying 
that (‘.apital transactions must have lieen 
resorted to for the purpose of effecting belwt'cn 
T) and 0 milliards of external payments. It has 
ah'eady hemi noted tiial (h iman (ujataj alnoad 
was estimated at (>J- milliards at- the ('nd oi 
l92.‘>. A <‘onriderabi( pi’op«n'iion of 1 iu‘ total 
was probably repatriated, by t lie ^-.ih' t*' 
loreigners oJ (Xlernal ^e( unties and other 
assets atid by the return of foi(*igii ]>aper 
eurveney, before tiu period under examlnatton 
began. Even during that tiim* how('\er some* 
iurther realization may liave takem [ihum A 
inori* importaait eonlnbut loii has Ixen made 
l>y loans rjuseci abroatl by (b‘rman govern- 
nients. pulilie Imdies and business insi it utiems. 
rin* figure ol long-term U)Mowings fiom the 
mecption of the Dawes (oinmittee’s scheme lo 
August 51 last may be put at iiearlx \ milliards. 
This is the nominal amount, aiui the sum aetn- 
a.lly realized would be piuhaps 1(1 ]>er cent 
.smaller on account of di.scounts, commissions 
luid other deductions. Moreover, m cording 
te a report of tin* Agant-Geiural. Gininany Ims 
latterly made i e purednfses of M'curitiis placed 
abroad, while many roeent. issues merely 
leplaced outstanding short-term debt. Even 
so, over the whole ]>eriod tin* movement in 
the outstanding \ ()imne of short-term borrow- 
ings, if it eoiild’be estimated with any m curacy, 
would make a snbsrant.ial addition to the n(‘r 
tol.iil of long-lerm loans. Eina-ily. fmeigiu*«'s, 
'viu'ther as individi^als Or through the ageiuy 
of trust rf-ompa-iai's aial othm* fimmeial instT- 
tut ions, have invested in ti^lernian .‘^i^airities 
originally issued in (b'nrianv and have acipiired 
part proprietm\s}ii[) in iiinnerons private busi- 
ness undertakings andi ow n(*rshi]) of land and 
other assets. Whatever form any jnirticular 
capital investment in Germany takes, however, 
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ihc various typos all amount to the same 
thing, (rermany, in order to meet current 
liabilities, lias been ninninf^ into debt to the 
'’outside world iit an astonisliing rate. Had 
the last +WO years been a normal {)ei‘iod' in 
European (‘conoinies the jn'oeess would have 
been headinii; straiglit and fast for fj.inkruptc.y. 
But the spr'ed is mitigated by the fact tliat this ‘ 
has been a ])(e iod of ' reorganizat ion. « The 
same fact c.hangtvs the disastrous aspect of the^ 
goal to a ])ietiire of stability and prosperity, 
provided only that the ])ast two years’ con- 
ditions are riglitly regardcnl as temporary and 
the opportunities tluy have; furnished are 
seized with projier responsibilit y and due regard 
for the greatest ec.ononiy in t Inur Use. 

luE Future of Reparation. 

So far there apipeai^’ to have been no very 
marked slowing u]) in Germany’s overseas 
borrowing, and this is perhaps the least satis- 
factory feature of the present situation. For- 
eign indebt (‘.d ness on long-term loans, wIih Ii 
admittedly has to some ('Xt<‘nt rejiiaced short- 
time borrowings, increased by 900 million 
marks on an initial total of 2,900 millions in the 
first six mont-hs of this year. No wonder 
some anxiety is felt as to Germany’s e.apability 
of fulfilling the reparation plan ! The pro- 
gramme as originally laid down has recently 
been sliglitly modified by mutual consent, but 
the total payments stdiedulcd for the t liird and 
fourth annuity years are 1,500 millions and 
1,750 millions respeciively. Not th<‘ whole of 
tiu'se sums must be transferre(^ abroad, for 
part of the indebtedness will be satisfied by 
internal payments, sue.h as sujiplies to the 
armies of oc.eupation. But it would iirobably 
be safe to say that the re])aration plan eontem- 
plates tlie weighing of Germany’s balance 
of payments on the debit side to an amount of 
a,t least 2^ milliards of marks between Septem- 
ber 1, 1920 ami August 31, 1928. Can this 
weight be suyiported ? 

The jiassage of time alone can su|3ply the 
definitivi* answer to this question, but few 
words should be required to eonvinee tlie most 
sun-blinded optimi.st that a seat on the Transfer 
Committee wdll bt? no sinetuire during this 
p^iod. Hitherto the mark has been pegged 
to the dollar ; henceforth ^it will be a therino- 
Ineter, registering, thoi%h incomphdely and 
iniporffctly, tlie. patient’s temperature. In- 
telligently interpreted, movements in the 
exchange wall provide an index to the state of 
Gornuiny’s balance of* payments, and, taken 
in conjunction w'itli other figures, to the question 
whether Germany is currently paying her 


way or is living on borrow’cd money. In the 
meantime it lias to I'c renumbered that with 
each new borrowing abroad Germany’s future 
liabilities on interest ac.count are increased, 
and that (‘xterual borrowing can only ]>rocecd 
to the extent that foreign countries are able 
and willing to lend on terms w(>i('j' tlie borrower 
is clearly capable of fiilliiling. Finally, w’hile 
it is triH‘ t liat hu'g<'-scale lion owing is often 
enough essential to uHmomic restoration 
througii wiiat amounts to capnal re-equipment, 
y(‘i the proi*(‘ss is certainly not permissible, 
and is always extiemely dangerous, w^hen 
resorted to for jiurpuses of meeting <*inTent 
liabilities. '‘Annual iiK'ome twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure ninete(*n nim^.teen six, 
result hn.p])iness. Aniuud income twenty 
jxmnds, annual expenditure twenty pounds 
ought and six, resuit misery. Tl:c blossom 
is blighted, tin* huif is wutluucM). the god of day 

goes dowui upon < ]i(‘ dreaiy si'cm* ” 

Verbose ])erlia.j)s, but ultiine.tely true—as true 
of nations as of indlx iilnals. 

Bank of France (Jold IiESErvks. 

Ill some e.onntries tlu' aeeiimiilation of 
hoards of yi'llow metal still liolds irn'sistible 
attractioiis for centra.1 lianks m; less than 
private imlividuals. Kvid('iie(‘ in sup]'ort of 
this statement is suj>])rK‘.(l bv Tiuauit legislation 
regarding tie* Bank of France and by relevant 
(‘nsuing announcement';. Followdng a rceom- 
mendat'ioi! of llu' eXjxrt conmiitti.(' aj>poiu1(d 
last May, a law eaim* mto foice on August- 7 
exemjiting the central bank from the jiro- 
visions of ten-years-old legislation forbidding 
the purejia.se of Frencli gold (a>in at- a premium. 
This in itself is im])or1ant ( nough, for it gives 
official rf.H'.ognitioiJ to the difference hetween 
gold and jiaper fraiuw and allows tint Bank to 
make an ofitu’ for gold in hoards which stands 
at least soiru^ (diance of ae.ee pi ance by jifople 
who certainly would not excliange gokl for 
notes at j>ar. The new law^ s[>e(‘.ificaiiy author- 
izes the Bank to purchase gold and foreign 
currencies in the market and to issue notes in 
corres]JOTiding amounts, sncIi notes not to bo 
included in the maximum issue fixed by law. 

It seems improbable that tlie Bank has yet 
exercised its new’ powers in regard to the pur- 
chase of exchange, which j)resumably con- 
fined to notes, bills and balances in gold stand- 
ard currencies. About the middle of Se]>t em- 
ber liowever tlu^ Bank announced that it 
would shortly make public the terms on which 
it was prepared to buy gold. This W’as dovio 
on Seiiteinber 23, when the Bank offered an 
from four days later and until further notice 
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to plircliase gold and silver ooina at the rates 
of fr. 19.75 gramme for gold and 59 

eentimes pel* fine gramme for ,silv(*r. Th(‘ 
figure lor gold is equivalent to an exe-hanj e 
rate of roiigfdy 145 to the £. 

It is estimated that, even allowing for the 
mobilization of goLl during the wai* and for 
illicit siil(\s and melting, tin* French public still ' 
hold from one to one-arKi-a-haif milliard 
francs of gold, say ^50 millioris, in ])ri\%‘i.ie 
liuards. A substantial addition to the gold 
stock of tfie Bank is therefore, ljo])ed for from 
tiiis source, and it may w(dl be Uiat many 
lunmleis, rather ihaii run tiie risk (A an illied 
sale or i>old on until it ts too lat<‘ to seize this 
eoni]>ara lively favourabh- o]ipor1 unity, may 
sell their gouj ed tjii' rate <{iioled, S(‘eing tlial 
tli(‘ j'lirehase ]:)ri(H‘ fjowevm* is far below what 
would be equivalent to e-nrreni (‘Xc.bange> lates, 
that is, to tlie existing value of Freneh notes 
in t(‘rms of gold, it cannot be suj)po‘-(*d that 
the v.tsl bulk of tb(» gold will be surrendered, 
unless tiK' hoardei's eitln r take tl'o vi(‘w tied 
the tianc will shortly aiK* pcrimuK'iitly be 
stabilize.! at a mued lower figure tlian that now 
rilling, or a-K^ j)er.suad(‘d by sonu' additional 
attraetions into handing over their stocks. 
In addition it is thought that despite restrie- 
tions on the exporr of i‘apital, PVem h nationals 
liold larg<^ quantities of londgn furiihs aequiretl 
with the objce.l of nisuring as f«ar as fiossible 
against depreeiat ion in tile value of th(‘ir assets. 
Soim? of 1 !i<‘sc r(‘so5]V( ch too it is l;op(‘d 1o 
bring in to tin* Ihinik of France to strengthen 
its cash resmve. 

The {lian is iiot williout its a<'c.ompanving 
dangers, fm- it might, conceivalily place the 
authorities in T.(jincthing of a (piandary. 
Wiiile foi insiane.e an a])])T’eciation in tlie viable 
of Fren<*h eiyTcncy is coil^liicive to I lie surrender 
of gold in large (piantities, a movement in this 
direction would miiate ditfieulti(‘s arising from 
purchases of exchange to strengthen cash 
reserves. If, tor exani’jiie, the franc should 
register a marked* appreihation snbsiapient to 
tlio aeipiisition of large (piantities of gold 
excliange, either the Bank or by arranciunent 
the Government must suffer a loss thToug!i a 
shrinkage in tin* pa])er franc \aliie of the* 
newly acquired reserves. Thus a fall in the 
sterling rate froni 175 to 150 \M)u)d mean a 
reduction by om‘'seventli in the pajier franc- 
value of the foreign (uirreucu’s purchased v\ith 
exchange rates at their present level. On the 
other band, should the franc depreciate serious- 
If, then the surrender of gold or exchange to 
the central bank would be deterred. Suppose 


a seasoned hoarder, in a burst oi i>at riot ism, 
to be on the brink of handing over his gold* at 
the present price, when t ]i(‘ rate syiddeidy 
moves to say 200 to the £, it iii obvious that In'c 
will be given seriously to pause, reeon^hbr 
and probably revise his ojvinions as ‘to the 
desirability of the course aijnost dctcrinim-d 
upon. It may be taken for granted tliat 
long-hoarded gold wij] only trickh' in r„t fiihl, 
unless some specially attractive induc-cmeni is 
supplied. Cons(‘qu(>ntly slaliility is (vsential 
to engender th(‘ confidence whif4i alone will 
insjiire the exchange of gold for the papm* 
cnireney whioii the Freni-bman has learned 
so heartily to (iistriist. TJiis a])p]i(\s equally' 
to hoarded^iioldings of fonugn exchange ; such 
jiossessions will only be surrembwed in birge 
quantities for jiaper currency if conqilete 
<^onfiden(;e is restined in the })rosi>(‘(:ts hw an 
alisence of furtlier depreciation in the gold 
value of th(‘ fraiu;. 

But other seriuiis eons(‘quences are likely to 
loflow from tin' newly a(b)])ted plans, and 
the greater' th(‘ sne-cess of the scl,ini(‘ tin' 
strongir the evil results. A seller of gold, 
silver or exchange to the Bank will ri'ceive 
notes in return. He will not hoard tliese, as 
lie did gold, for they possess no intrinsic value, 
and if he wished to hoard one or the other he 
would certainly prefer gold. He will most 
probably buy with his notes some asM't of more 
or less staliie value. TIu' (piestions whetlier 
he buys laud or pix'c-ioiis stoiK's or seeunii('.s, 
or ])laces his*mon(‘y on (i(q>osil in a bank, or 
wbetlier be dissipati's his^ savings in riotous 
living ar(‘, liowevt'r eutiudy immaterial to the 
undeniaiih* fact that a jirojinrliun of the new 
< nrreiK y will go straight into act i\(‘ circ-nlation. 
Tile fact t liat the m'wly issued notes are baciked 
by gold makes not (me souV wort fi <4 difierene-e, 
and it is sad to see it- suggested in an ofliclal 
memorandum t hat tbV nor(\s issia d in excliange 
for metal and excliangc's sliould not be con- 
'^id('r(*d as tending to prodnci' inflation since 
they are covered to KK) per cent h'V gold or it.s 
(Mjuivalent. Thi' md out eonw' ol t he jwoceeding 
!s that dorimuit motK'y, in Imards or latent 
foreign (‘Xeliange foldings, is converted into 
ae.tive money, in the* form of eurroncy in ac-t^ial 
circulation. If this is not inflation, tlien we 
lUM'd drastic revisiems in our ec.ononiic diction- 
aries ; ifl any case a rose would smell as sweet 
by any other naiiu'. 4 h(‘* tt'iideney* of tlie 
purchases of gold and gold exchange then'S('lves 
is undoubtedly infialionarv, and to tliis extent 
they are liable to eat their own ends by 
inducing conditions wdii(di might rnaki' for a 
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further <lecline in the internal piinjhasing before the war. The similar ratio for the Bank 

power of Frejieh currency. <>f England on September 19^as 60 per cent, 

An additional difficulty arises in (connection whih^ that for the Reichsbank on the same 

with redemptions. , The Jiank is riHpiired to date was 42|. The Bank of France ratio of 

^withdraw iron) (urculatiou the notes issued for '11|, moreoveT, is a minimum; the actual 

gold (uv exchange a(‘(juiivd under this system. r<\serve, iiu'luding any gold abroad wliicli could 

if and when tin* usm'Is are subs(*.(|uently re- be called u])on in ('Use of emergency, is prob- 

sold. The practical obstacles to tlie with.- , ably Jippreeiably higlier. It would not be 
drawal of (‘urrejicy one.<‘ issued and the iinfor- unreasonalile to suppose that restwve holdings 

tunate effects ^)f (hdlation ar<‘ too well known ol this se()[)e v\oiii(i be liigh enough for all 

to call for speeilie, i‘einind(‘rs. pur])os('s (■.oiinecttuj with' the rcuntrodnctiori of 

In the face of these, diffic.iilties and ol)j(‘etions, the gold standard, j)articularly if reinforc(Hl 

it may be ask(3(l, is ther(‘ any good reason for by suijstantial holdings of gold exchange, the 

making (di’orts of t his kind to stnoigtlum the assi.-^lanee of which tin* Bank of England, for 

central rnomtary reserves? According to thf‘ exattiph^ does tiol enjpy. 

return for Septcnnlxi I(i, iljc Ihi.nk ot Frane.e It would iixhxxl a]»pear far juore irnporta-nt 
holds Ir. ‘1700 millions of gold fn its own and far more (dt(*<.tiv(‘ pro]H‘rly to utilize the 

vaults arid owns li, .l.9<Kl nidlions alnoad. existing; reserves than to attempt, by inetliods 
The gr'(‘ater part of the latter is di'posiled at of doidrtiul value to ri'inforee t hem a»» an 
th<‘ H.ink of England, and inuhn- tin* Cadlatix- antee(‘d(nit step. In view of past- experience 
(thure.hill a.gr<Munent this gold, with tin* eor- a.nd th<‘ non-existener‘ for some lime at least 
rt‘spondmg ainomit oi (hdil it seem‘(‘s. is to of the full gold standard in Franeig it seems 
torni tlu' snbjee.t of lutiin* mgotiations. IV- that if Ihesehdm' mens with ,sue» ess gold will 
sumalrly it will i>e i«‘h'asai)le to tlie Ikuik ovei a inanely hav<‘ been t ransf('i Kal from iioards in 
[leriod of years. If howevvr attemtion be juivate hands io hoards in th(‘ central bunk, 
e.onfined to tin' iioine stock aloin*, it will be M(>an\vlnle tla* process will engeiidt r further 
found 1 hat the figure is low(W by sonu' fr. KH) inflation, it is ojxm to ethical argument 
millions than at the outbreak of wai. At its wlndhei good ends justify bad means: but 
face valiK* t he honn* gold reserve r(*pres(*nts only no one wiil (pu'stion thi* proposition that a 
per (‘(‘ut of tin* Hank’s note and deposit non-essential object does not justify 1 he waste 
lia’)ilit/n*s. Ohviousiv this is not a fair (om- of good nit'ans. still less ri'soit to bad ones 
[)'irison. for ojily 25 francs in gold uo to I! Tin' lesson oi hh'erieli jioldies and ('conomirs 
whereas t h(‘ is wort h roiigiily ITofrains ovi'r tin* last (‘iirht years is the neci'f-sity oi 

in [>aper. If t !n‘ g»)ld stock In* i e\ alued in ( he concent ra.t ing all ellorts on tin* const ruction 
ratio ol 7 ii'ani^s pa.pci to one 1ra.r.e liold the of solid basic foundjitiojis. witlnmi reguird to 
, rt'seiV(‘ ln*e<uues 41 i ]ier cent of inde and de- tin* (h'eoratums and ornami'nts which at the 
lialuJities as (unijrared wif.h 511 per cent Ix'st of times constitute* unneeessarv luxuries. 

Canadian Trade and Finance. 

' Wheat Forecasts and Estimates. 

J/o n/md, 1 0(7o/>rr, The wauld ov(*r, ib'imsphere piodiioing alamt K5% ol the 

inen'ssed prosp(‘rit y URTcases wheat eon.sump- w(>rl<i’s win at stipjily, indicate a total ]>ro- 
tion, and wdn a, t production it si if is om' fa< tor duetion of 2.861 million luislieJs for 1926, 
in that jirosp* lily. Wln'ti ('anaila ptoduccs an increase of 1.2% over tlie juoductioji of 
a large wlieat eroy; .celling at a good price, tho.si' eounlriis in 1925. No record croyjs 
the luiying ])o\v<*r of t'he (Vviiadian farnn*r and no crop failures havi' been rejxiited, 
i.w incn'aseil. Tin* Ca'iiaUian farmer then and a more normal w'orld distribution of the 
pufeliases more goods from the cities and crop is to he ant icipated tl is yefu’ than in the 
towns, t he puretiasing’i'ow/M' of the industrial y)a.st few years. Last year, Euroyte's large 
w^orkcr IS iiuu'ecosed, and he, in t urn, ))uys more e.roy) r<*sulted in umianally small shipments 
wlieat. iwith till' lesiiU t hat ('anadiaii wlieat to European jioits, while the surjilus supply 
eonsmny)t ion tends to be liighcr in yciirs of was absorbed by heavy shipment.s to the 
good cioyAS tlian in yxmr years. Orient. 

Forecasts and estimal!t)s of tlie wheat croyi »Since theT crops of European ixnportiwg 
in twenty-seven countries in the Northern countries promise to be smaller than last 
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yeat and tlieir carry-overs are iiiodoralcly 
low, and since J#ger su])])lies promise to he 
available in exportijig eountricNS as a \vhol<‘., 
international trade in 1926-27 is likely to l)e 
somewliat larger than in 1925-26, but smaller 
than in the. two preceding years. Steady 
improvement jn Euro])ean stability is a fintiier 
factor which giv(‘s proiuis(* 1 1tat Europe will ^ 
continue to buy whec.t in good volume. 
Cojistai^t study of the course of prol)al)le 
future (l(;jnand is jus*l. as nnjsjrtant a factor 
in the world whejU- sitindion as are esliinates 
and foree.asts conciiuing su])p]y. 

The ollif'ial estmiale o* Canada’s current 
wheat' ^Top wa.s i‘*‘vis(s]*u]>vvard on September 
10th to 39^)fci00S,0(/{) hnsliels. Since' that date, 
however, julv(‘rs(> weather conditions liavc 
prevad('d in IIk* prji.iiie ])rovinc.<‘s, resulting 
in ^ genercol lowiuing t)f grades, not only of 
W'h('at, hut. also of coars<‘ grains. Reports 
indi(‘.ate, however, t hat t he Vf)tume c>f proiiuc- 
tion vvdl not he scubuisly alTee.led. A good 
jiortion of tlu' wlieal luis ])een (*ut, ])u1 vi i v 
little ijiis been thrc'slieih 

Tj!e CriANH Trunk Skttueviknt. 

Throiigfi 1 lie good ollices of Mr. Ibiginald 
Me.Kenna,, Sir Ceovge May, Mr. E. R. Pea<'oek 
and Mr. 1). W. Derdoe-Wilkinson aiding as 
a mediating (*oniinilt('e, an agreement lias 
been leaclied betwi'eii the (Canadian National 
Railways ami 1 he holdm's of the (ii'aml Trunk 
Pacitie -1% chdientiu'e stock. Ihidor the 
terms of ine a-gn'ement, tin' Crarul Trunk 
Pacific, stock is to he convtntiMl into an (*(jual 
amount of (Viaiadian National Railway 2% 
debenture stock, redeemable over a jx-riod 
of years by uusu-ris of a cuniulativi^ 2% sinking 
iUiid, and this new^toek will be unconditional- 
ly guarantei’d as to orincij»a.l, imerest and 
sinking fuml by the Dominion of C’n-mida. 
This agreonu'nt is sulijh'i'i lo ratification 
by 75% of th(‘ stocklioldcrs, the aj>prc)Val 
of tlu' K.xcheiiiier (Vnirt of (,^ina(]a and the 
Parliament of (^a uadi a. 

In commenting on tlie subject, the Jjondou 
Econotnist says in jiavt. : 

“Iftho.se saruU ions an* obtained, and tlio schemo 
goes through, there will be removed a long-standing 
cause of irritation and bad feeling b''tvve(*n the Hritish 
investing public on tbe ouc band, and the Canadian 
government on tbe othi‘r, whieh has tende<l to tarniab 
the re[>uto of Canadian soeuritiey on this side. 

“The terms of the scdieme naturally do not fulfil 
the expectation , of the holdi^rs, who are asked to 
accept a 50% out in the curreiit rate of intere.st in 
return for a gt>vernmont guaranbH* and the c«*rtaiiity 
^ redemption ... .The scheme d<K'^ not strike us as 
over-generous. ” * 


<,V»mmcin fn'in the Stwtlsf l.s somenlmt 
meir. (‘Ul hi'Mc.-d le : 

“ The proposed settlenumt should at oi\(*(* lica^^a 
quarrtd which has been bitter as it has }jt*en pro- 
tiaeted, and wliich has ha<l, ineidi sitally, unfortimal/e* 
roatitions on the tlovv of enpiT.al hetwoc'ii Mother 
('oimtry and the J^ominion. • 

“ Even under tin* most favourahh* trafiie eouditjons, 
the full interest could be yiaid only in exeeptional 
years, anil in otheis. nothing might Ih^ })ai(J. Tht* 
sto(;khol(l(W.s w'ould, therwtore, reMitim in a very specu- 
lative position, e\ fii if th(‘y w on their case. (‘apiUl 
appree.iaiion .should, th('refori‘, eonipensate to a 
eonsidcrdblo ovteril lor any bks.s of interest. 

“The term.s are such thal, there can be little doubt 
of their ready ae(‘eptaiK*e by tht' sttickholders. An 
iinft)rtunate chapter will •'c thus tdo.se(l, and a 
re.suin])tioii of lliose intimate liniuKaal rclatie-ns which 
luul previously «-xrMetl betwetui ICngland and Canada 
will ensue. ”• 

The more c-orduii fpcling in 1 ho* London 
moiu'y muiket on tne Milijcct of Cajindjun 
iti vestments will nut result in a resumption 
of ])usincss on pi'c-war lines for the reason 
that t-jjc situation dilTms veny gri-atlv ironi 
that of pr(‘-war yi'urs. ('anii(hi. doi's not 
need as nnii h iii*w inoni'y lor railway i oust nic'- 
titm nor for j)iibli(‘ (b'vcjojmu'iit . It is well 
to rocognizi^ that fi’om now on (Canada will be 
iji a jiosition U) furnish an incnuising jiro- 
])ort.icn of t tu' ea.pital lequircd to tinam-c new 
undertakings wit Inn tin* count ly. Already 
Canadian <‘apit;il is beginning to ]>lay an 
increasingKmm port ant part, in financing und(*r- 
lakings abtoiui ;mor(‘OV(v, t lu* Ni w York 
money luaiket is a. soiiK c of sup])ly lur inucfi 
more suhstantia-l amounls than were availc.bh* 
tiftcen ycat^ ago. On the other hand, the 
resoure.cs of thi* Dominioji aie capable of 
great devtdoftment and opportmiitii's should 
c.onstantly pnsi'iit ilum'selvts as tlie countiv 
grows. The (‘xpansion in the })Ovver, ]>ulp 
and pa]>er. and mining industries in n'ei'ut, 
years furnislu's an examjile of wdiat may be 
cxpee.tcil. 

It must, b(‘ nnihze(ft.l!a.t the ciiange in chariu - 
ter of (’anada’s requirements will have the 
re.sult that the Dominion will no longiT take 
the same initiative in borrowing as it did 
Ixdore 19H. Kailroails a.nd public, authorities 
requiring funds used t^o ask the London market- 
to supply tlimn ;*iiow', when opjiort unities 
for industrial development occur, it is more 
likely that the funds will be supjdied in (\anada 
or tbe ^United Stfltcs if tin* Companies iw'e 
])eiug organized by' (\uiadqrns or Americans, 
and tlio-L resort to tlie London moneys ina.rket 
in this connection will only be occasional. 
In other words, if (Jreat Britain is to sluire 
ill the profits of Canadian development, 
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and it is e^ttreniely desirable that she should- - 
British capital must take tlie initiative. 
Urjder those circuinstaiMHjs it is to be hoped 
that inVestment' <i»rganizations in London 
will keej) in (dose touch with Oanada in order 
that they fnay seouro a fair shaK^ of the profits 
whicfi are bound to accrue from the growtli 
of this (country. 

Investors should bear it in mind that before 
inv(^.sting in Canadian securities, tliey should 
make most careful inquiries from banks 
or responsibh^ investment, houses. Failure 
to secure returns from haphazard investments 
made without due investigation has r(\siilted 
in bitter comjdairils against Canada. ,All 
r.esporisibie bankers wish their diemt.s to be 
fully informed before they make invest* 
ments aiul tlie Knglish investor should make 
full use of the fac.ilities placed at their dis- 
yxisal by the Canadian Banks and the res- 
ponsible investment houses. 

Publicity and Protection for the 
Investor. 

Til an unusually forceful artiide jniblisiied 
in the Sef>teinber issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
J^rofessor William Z. lii])Iey of Harward Uni- 
versity drew attention to the ne(iessity for 
iiuu^stors receiving more definite and nujre 
detailed iidorrnation (X)ncerning tlie status and 
progress of tlie (*.om])anies in vvhicdi they are 
investing. Professor Ripl(*y analyses the 
published stalemeiils of a number of companies, 
mentioning earh coinijany b}^ name, and 
contrasting the (careful and accurate infor- 
mation supplied by <the United States Steel 
Corporation and G meral Mot(»rs as compared 
with tlu? utterly inadequate” and “mis- 
leading” information suppli(*d by some of 
the other (jompanies. While liis artitde does 
not imply that the avc^rage stockholdc^r 
will be able^to make direc-t use of this infor- 
mation, yet, “siHudalists;^ analysts, bankers 
and others will promptly disseminate such 
information, translating it into terms which 
will be intcdligible to all.” Prof(\ssor Ripley 
regards the process of making prices (;on.so- 
nant with values and conditions as the funda- 
mental reason for demanding siich publicity. 
“‘Rigged’ market prict^s, fmsed uf)on inside 
information are )>erhaj)s one of the most 
vicious features of the present situation. 
Relief from this mcnat'O may be had only 
upon (‘/omplete revelation in contradistinction 
to that whi(‘.h has been so aptly described 
by Hastings Lyon, speaking of tlie ])revaient 
practice airioug public utilities as limitless 
‘obfuscation’.” 


“The two osscmtials of an adequate statement atidl 
the balance sheet and the ia(^^e account. The 
former discloses the condition of the company 
statistically — an at a given moment. It is an in- 
stantaneons photograph, giving a cross section, so to 
si^'.ak. The imjome acc'.ount, per contra, reveals, 
dynamically, tlie course of affairs in perspective — 
viewed lengthwi.s(^ throughout a period of time. Each 
is essential to a complete understanding. The 
balance sheet ivv<‘als what the (;orporation is ; it 
giv(‘s but an inkling of what the corporation has 
Ijoon doing. There is just the difference involved 
b<; tween lx)ing strong and “gijing strong”. 

“Of the two, tlio incomi* account is perhaps more 
sigtiidcant, both immediately and prophetically. Yet 
of the two it is the income statement, as perhajis too 
informative, that is the more apt to be suppre.SBed, 

“At the threshold of intrlligent eorporate publicity 
stands a clear distincti(m between cajiital and income 
— t.h<i assuranc(> that the property in being used, is 
not being used up. For, unleH.s it b<' certain that the 
investment lias boon at all costs kepi whole, there (mu 
be no security that it is not bcdiig in part riidistri* 
buted under the guise of proffts. Tfc is fundamental, 
in other words, that so-called prolits should all of 
them have Ik'cu really earned, instead of haviner be(m 
jiarfcially ahstracti'd from the capital fund. 

“The lim^r distinctions as respect.s kec{»ing the 
investment m tact aiv, w-ell put m the admirable 
rt'port of the Philadelphia Company for 1925, each 
item Ixhng discrinimately treated thenun. ‘Main- 
tenance repn sente the cost of keeping the projicrty in 
an efficient otierating condition.’ *i)epreciation is 
the provision made for retiring, renewing and re- 
placing priqxjrty through deterioration, ohsok^scence, 
and depletion.’ Th(*. relative importance of each of 
th(‘sc will vary with the business. Maintimance, wdth 
a heavy plant investment, will lie relatively high in 
some ; depletion is a first (jonsideratjon in oil or 
ruining ventures , obsol<'s(‘eiic(‘ may loom large in a 
rapidly developing pioneer industry, as in the jmblic 
utility field to-day. 

“Stateinente (hwoid of adequate charge-offs for these 
purposes, in acconlance with the varying local condi- 
tions, ai-e utterly meaningless. Sound business 
practice should even make allow uieo for thorn before 
deduction of intere.st ehargoa as a disclosure of the 
true pieturf*. Even the ^hoiidh older, vunving his 
claim to interest as a primary deduction fnim earn- 
ings, will hfi deceived if ho fails to i-oaliz(^ that the 
full long-time security, for his lien, reste rather upon 
the preservation intact of the cmiporate estate, than 
upon the immediate likelihood of having current 
interest charges met. Su(;h being the case for the credi- 
tor, how much mom important it i« for the shai'e- 
holder, the real owner, to lie advised at the very outset 
as to the pmscrvatiou of his capital fund intact. 

“Obsolescence, due to the fact that the world 
moves, is the most subtle and, possibly, the most 
undermining factor of all. Not <mly must the wear- 
out and tear-out of plant be can'd for in every lines 
of bu8ine«*s, but the veritable transformation of the 
underlying economic conditions themselves mffst be 
taken into account. To moot all such circumstances, 
must, of course, be a matter of judgment and of 
degme ; but to P vo in and for the day, rather than in 
the light of the long-time future, when the interest of 
thousands depc'nds ujxin the decision, , becomes almost 
a crime.” 
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Passing on to subject of Income fU',c.omi1s, 
he mentions several companies which fail to 
give informatioji which he considers ade- 
quate and then mentions, by way of contrast 
“the wliite-hot lucidity” of the American 
Locomotive Com])any for 1925. frankly wiping 
out all profit and 1 ransforjiiing it iiilo a lieavy 
deficit, in order to make full allowance for* 
wear -out and tear-out. What a dificienco 
such a'jiolicy of liisc^osure makes by way of 
insijiring confuhoice in the good faith ol the 
management. 

‘‘Adequate siKHiificationa ia therefore inij>orat.ive fot 
the income account, as alTording the ihonI up-to-date 
indication c)£ ehicit'nc-y ot management. It is no 
chronicle of past ('vents, as the balance sheet may be ; 
no recital of nygonc success or of past error. Income* 
accounts a-ni downright news. They ought to be 
pithy, nothing less. A line"examplo is the frank and 
ojKsif profecnt-day pidicy of the American Sugar Ite- 
fining Company, thc^ more refreshing in view of its 
Hccretive antics years ago. 

“Balance sheets arfi prone to be inadoquaU* or 
misleading in two ])rmci^>al lespects. One is the 
downright omission of important items in the pio 
porty ae.eounl. Aiiutln'i’ is jthe failure to disclose the 
method of valuation, whether it be of property or 
stock in trade*,” 

Alter proposing that tin' stockholders use 
their authority to demand complete infor- 
mation he suggests a furl her remedy under the 
Federal Trade Oommission law of 1911.'* 

“This statute, whj<!h is usually thought of in 
connection with unfair trade* jiraci-icc's and the re- 
gulation of immopoly, contains in (Section b a positivi 
delegation of autFiority to this body which is entinily 
adequate to the jM*rf(jrmvan(*e of th<! serviee *<o greatly 
neod(‘d at the preweiit time. Tht; record of <lebati'* 
upon the subject (at the. time of the passage of the 
act) makes it clear that Cfmgress intend('d this work 
to constitute one of its chief aclivitie.s. Nothing will 
more directly conduce to popular thrift than to 
throw all possible jfaf 4 'guardH about the investments 
of the common people. Let the nord go forth that 
the Jbedoral Trade Ooratq^.ssion is h(*neeforward t'» 
addn^ss itsol# vigorously to the matter of adequate 
and intclligont corporate publicity, and, with the 
helpful agencies already at work, the thing is as good 
as done,” 

So great was the impression mad(j by this 
artide in the United States that President 
Coolidge immediately annoimcod his sym- 
[)athy witli the vie\vpoint expressed and 
began a study of the law to determine 
the Government’s pow(;r to act. He stated 
that recommendations will be n\ade to this 
coming congress in tliis connection. 

This whole discus^n is of special interest 
to us, because the »Jauuary 1926 issue 
of the Monthly Letter of The Royal Bank of 
Oanada, in dealing w'itli tiiis subject, began 
i)y taking ujj the advantages whicli would 
accrue to the investor througli a more liberal 
publicity policy on the part of the corporations, 


and then went on to show that tlnu'e 
were even more important advantages which 
might be realized by the whole .^inanwal 
.structure of our economic orgamzatiorr througli 
the effect of sindi publicity upon the business 
i-.ycle. Al that time, oui' Letter said hi part : 

“It is quite evident that great benefit would accrue 
to the busiricsH and tmanciai structure from measures 
of credit control calculated tojuevent tlie too wide 
swills in security pric.cs with tlicir attendant evils. 

“Because changes in i)ri(t‘ level of securities 
mcrea‘<e the volume of luisiiu-ss on the exchange, 
the whole tiriancial orgaiii/.aLiim surrounding the 
exchange is uruler severe temptation to disseminab' 
rumors which will eneourago (ihanges ni the pri(K*s of 
securitios. Daily pa]X‘i*s contain frequemt reie.reneo 
to tlie formation ot new pools, whosc^ puri>o8c it is to 
cuntrol and manipulate stock prices. While the 
activity of fiools which function in a true speoulativo 
eapa(‘ity is not undfir question, yet the circulation 
ol false rumors injuring the value of stock, or thii 
r<*]oa8iiig of good news afUu* the? pool has bought 
Irom less intimatfdy informed investors, and other 
destructive and injunous ofieratioiis of this character 
result in the loss of earned savings and uudennine the 
contidonoe of the investing jaiblie. 

•“When a company lists its st‘euriij<^s on the ex 
changes of the world it is asking for tinaneia] n>ssist- 
a«c*e from tlu* investing public. If the financial and 
industrial world wishes to retain the full <jontideiJce 
of this public it must come to recogiu/e Itie rights of 
the individual investor. (Semi-annual and quarb^rly 
reports# may be issued with the idea giving the 
public enlighUming infoimation as to the real status 
of the company. The I’eaponsibility of fhi' Directors 
to the stockholders for the (‘ffieient and honest admin- 
istration of the Company is well recognized and 
there will come a more com])lete realization of the 
tact that the inten'sts of the investors are not fully 
f>rotccU*d unless the information they received (‘on- 
coming the companyV affairs is both lucid and 
(iccurate. ifi ready tin* re gen(*i'al effort toward 

greater industrial honuouy through tlie industrial and 
customer ownership movements. 

“To-day tht* world is economically disorganized and 
far-sighted leaders aiv doing their utmo^it to restore 
social stability and (inaiicial conlidence. To w ait for 
the government to take action (huuanding reforms 
may be disa.strou8. This is a matter which may be 
taken up from within, and increased public confidence 
gained through a vUuntary recognition, by big 
businesvs of its duty, in* the din'otion of greater k*s- 
Ijonsibilit^ towards investors. The Am(*riean Telegraph 
and Telephone Company and the United States Steel 
Corporation are among the huiders in this movt ment 
toward furnishing the public w'lth the maximum 
information ])ossible concerning conditions. It would 
be well for tbii* moveinqnt to lx.* inU'lligiuit and come 
from witliin, and nqt for it to foisted upon the 
financial structure through legislative action. ^ 

“It is evident that the stock exchange is destined 
to become increasingly iifipi^rtant as a public invest- 
ment es^jhange and the steady ])r<»ssiire w hich •the 
exchange is exiirtinp toward yider dissemination of 
accurate information and their demand foP quarterly 
reports, eenstitutes a most imjwrtant step in this 
direction. This recognition of responsibility is a most 
hoixdul sign for fiuaiici#! managenuent. and industry 
must steadily raise its standaixls if full public con- 
fideuco in the capitalistic organization of society is 
to bo maintained/ ’ 
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London, lUlh Novcmiter, 192G.- -Mr. H. Ross 
Clync, iiildr(‘ss dclivored io tlio Man- 

(diester Rotary Club, \h of opinion tliat it 
would pay big lovvns and cities to havti a 
salaried supervisor or controller. Tie would 
cdieck wasteful expenditure, and probably 
.save his salary over and over again, so tliat his 
appointnient would prove a good inunicipal 
investment. Jn the c.ourse of a long atldress, 
Mr. H. Ross ClytU‘, saitl 

“What is a mu'nicipialit y but a large business 
concern ^ Tlierefor(‘, it should l)e conducUMl 
on busin‘\ss liru^s, ainl have a general manager, 
or c.oni roller, or su]H'ryi,sor, or advisory head, 
who would be vi'sted witl< authority, but not 
freed from responsibdity. in a bnsiinss house 
the general managtiV has 1o (‘Xplain to his 
princ.ijiais the why and wherefort; if anytldng 
goes wrong in any dejiartnuoit and a (hvil 
►Supervisor wouM be answt'rable to the City 
(Vnineil, 

“Then, is tiier<‘ no C/idl for the service's of a 
civil controller or advisor to deal wiiJi t-h.e 
present mania for speiuling 'i 

“So kindly do eommitt(‘es as a ruh* feel 
towards ('acdi otlw'i' t lmt most extiavagant 
are! prejiostorous sciiemes art' passed, wh“n 
they sit together as tin* City (V)uneil. The 
slogan would ajipe.ar to be ‘*lled]> us to get 
ours through to-tiav air I we.’ll liel[> you with 
yours to-morrow. ” 

“In many business eoiK't'rns tlic lic.ads of 
<]e])artnients niert monthly under the e.hair- 
manshi]) of tlie managing direc.lor and discuss 
matti'rs of gencial dnpoit and policy, each 
Ix'.iug invited to make siiirgestions likely to 
advance tin* general wt'Uare. Why should 
not cha.irnieii of conunittetis mc<‘t, under a 
c.ivic. supt'r visor, in tie* sail nr way ? The 
kijowledge ami t)Xperience ^dvf'n and acquired 
would prove helpful to chariinen in dealing 
with their own e.ommitlee mat tins. 

“In the Times' oi Septemlu r 11, 1920, about 
two months aiio -tie* possible un\vi.s<!om of 
the directorate of c-ombines be'mg formed of 
tin* (^diiefs of tin*' various blended businesses 
was ])ojnt.(ul out. As uas truly said: There 
are many men jx'rfectly ( ontpet-^int to conduct 
small businesses who are coniplejoly lost when 
called iipbn to direct the activities of a great 
enter])riso. The qnalitic's necessary for success 
are different. A master of detail makes a 
very poor captain of iiwi'ustry — and many a 
fine business lias been wrecked by the fatu#us 


policy of re-electing io the boaril “Our old 
friend’’. 

“Well, if that is so with ordinary business, 
^what hop(5 is th.ere for civic councils- -so long 
" as the (conditions of election and selection 
remain as they are to-(l:i.y 'i 

“It is ahsurd to affe(‘ct to believe that the 
only man to fill tin* ])art of civic. su])ervi,sor 
would have to be a. masler of ch'ctricity, gas 
engineering, surveying, sanitation, transjK)rt, 
and would liave to bo fj.])le to boss the officials 
who would lienceforth be mer(‘ly,the normal 
lu'ads of their dcjairtnionts for, of (‘.ourse, 
there would bi^ no atl(fm])t to usurp t lie pow^eis 
at present rightly vesU'd in ca]»abl<' officials. 

“He need not lx* a. .su[)er Admiral'le (Vifdi- 
ton to whom cvejythiug in every municipal 
deparlinont is fiMUiiu r, nor vcl a. l.ord (‘hestc'r- 
^ficld on j)oint id’ t*tiqm‘tte wIm'K* ili(‘. inter- 
mittent fi'A'cr is raging loi giving the* Fna'dom 
of t in* (^ity to i‘V('ry Thomas, Hichard or Ilenrv 
(British or ioreign), on th** Icsist. provocation ! 

“Some critics, a,s I ha-v’e told, say tlie jol) 
is too big for any man yet born to undertake 
— but 1 fail to see it. 

‘‘What about the scores of hiuh salaried, 
cajiahle administrators of large biisii'css coii- 
(‘•erns with a.s nia.uy d(*part incuts to supervise 
as a municipabt y ( 

“Tlicjc aie men with a g( nius for admin- 
istration and with a magiu't.ii* pcisonality to 
be obtained to till such a.i) offn e as I liave, 
inen'ly outlined, A new ] profession would 
be opened out for men of the higla'st culture 
and training, and possibly' ad vantaged by a 
Unmu'siiy (‘dueation. ^TIh'V wimld, when of 
jiroved coin p(‘1(‘ nee, lx*, able to eoinniaiul high 
salaries. ” 

The Decltne tn ►Siuveu. 

The bullion marled attributf^s the decline 
in silver- -whkh has fallen Io t he low^est level 
for ten years" partly to the Indian Currency 
Commission’s recommendations regarding the 
metal, wdiich t hi'y f(‘ar w'ill cause a substantial 
falling off in Indian consumption in future 
years. Those in close touch with Indian 
conditions, however, do not shaiT this view. 
It is triu;, says the Times, t!ia,t the commission 
recommended the? gradual reduction of the 
silver holding in tlu* })a])er curiency reserve, 
but the diminution will not necessarily in* 
volve sales in the market outside, or even inr. 
side, India. The economic progress of the 
country promises to be greater in the future 
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than in tho pasij* The large irrigation workn 
now in (bourse ol completion will alone add 
enormouHly to the <ionutry « product ion iU)d 
its capacity to save. Tradition and social 
and rcdigious customs, to which the bioad 
mass of the ])eople hold tenaciously, will c,aus(‘ 
them to invest their savings in silver ornaiuents. 
and the greater the savings the larger the ^ 
demand for silver. There*, was a very remark 
able cohsoasus of oj^inion icndered to the 
Commission in India that a sharp drop in 
Sliver prices would neither dislodge the silver 
holdings of the people nor prov^ent them from 
continuing to put tlieir savings into the precious 
me.tal. hSirther, tliero *is a prosjiect that a 
portion of tlie silver rupees in t he currency 
reserve will be. absorbed into circulation. 
It sbould also be noted tlm.t in s])ite of the 
recent falling off in t lic (k)ntincntal dernand for 
silver, Europe is using more silver coins, and 
that Mu‘ te.ndcncy to rejdace. h'ss valuable 
monetary tokens with silver will increase as 
c.onditions lM‘come more stabilized. Austria 
has already reinlrotliice.l silver coins, (.h'ni'i^nv 
and Hungary an* doing so, and recent I v 

Italy decided to r(‘})laci: notes of d(‘riomination.s 
oi l(‘ss than 25 lin* by silver coins. Frama* 
and Belgium, when at last t hey stabilize their 
currencies, will no doubt again put silver 
coinage, into ae.tive (‘ireulation. 

The extent of the fall which has occurred 
in silver —vest (*rd ay the price declined further 
1,0 27f/. ])('!* oz -is jironipting inquiries as to 
the elleet whicli a lowin' rang*; of values for 
the. metal niiglit. have upon production. Tlu^ 
United States is the world’s largest silver 
producer, and interesting inforniatioii on this 
point was proviiI(*fl in the evidence, given 
before the Indian (hirrcncy Commission by 
prominent American wfl-nesses — nanudy, Mr. 
Benjamin Strong, T)r. Jacob H. Hollander, 
and Dr. Oliver M. W. Sprague. An (*stiniate 
was put forward of the extent of the probabh* 
silver prodiietion of the world made unprotit- 
able by successive decreases in the juice of 
silver as follows - 


(Millions of ounces hue.) 


f^nce 

of 

Silver 

t)ry and; 
siliceous 
ores 

(/Opper- 

silver 

or(*s 

Lean- 1 

silv(*r j 
OH'S ' 

Total 

•c. per oz. 
50 

15 

13 ' 

19 

47 

33J 

75 

40 

25 

140 

ao 

94 

44 

52 

190 

Total world’s production, 240. 
Total silver accounted for, 220. 



It was suggested by these American autho- 
rities that be(‘ause of the large aiiioimts of 
fund.s now inv ested in siher, < ojjjitr. arud Icarl 
mines, aiul the ti^idimcal difliimlt les in closing* 
and rc-o])ciiing mines, juoduct ion •wipild lie 
sluggish in roilecting c]i;uig<\s in tlie demand 
for silver, and therefore that th(‘ production 
of silver is e.omt)a,ratively inelastic. 

• Fasti n g for 1 1 k .a lth . 

Mr. John (tiiwIcv. a Condon aceountant, 
rec.ently compleleda 60 days fast. Starting on 
.March 22nd, he lived on nothing, exc.i'pt water 
and a little orange juce. Foj- Mk' first 30 
davii ht* look water only. When he began 
hi.-e fast Mr. Crowley weighed I fist. 21 lbs. 
He now weighs under 12st. 

He looked ijnite fit ami normal when lie had 
»-omjj]eted his i*xl(‘nsive fast, and as far as 
outward a.)»j)carancc went, lu^ might just liave 
had a si'veii'course ilinner. All that gave 
him away was the fit of his elot]f*es. they were 
uiAiiv sizes too big and he has had to get a 
fres!» ward-rohe. 

Vroin lime to time people take it into their 
heads to fast, either from religious entluiiriasm 
or a desirt* to reduct*, their wi'ight or benefit 
their liealth. But in tlu‘se days, vvh(*n every- 
thing must be turned into ('ash, fasting has 
lM*en seriously taken up as a j'l'ofession. 

All Paris watidu'd eag<*rly thi* fasting of 
Wollv, the Dutchman, vvlio, enclosed in a small 
glass cage in tlu' offic.(\s of a nevvspaj'cr, at- 
t(*m|)1ed to break all previous ree.orrls. With 
a (diair and a*tahh‘ for his^'ondort, fift v jiaek- 
a.ges of cigaretti's. writing mahTials and plenty 
to read, lie was surroumied day and night by 
a crowd of curiosity seekers anxious to guard 
him from any jiossibilily of being fed. 

Thfs streams of jieojile who filed be.foie ids 
cMge ])oeame thicker and thicker as the ninth 
and then iln' tenth days of his fast arrived. 
On the nlgld of tlie t^*nth day the newsboys 
prepared a feast before his (‘Ves, devouring 
ravonouslv all the deli(‘ae.ies that their hoarded 
eentinu*s could buy. However, tlu^y disjiersod 
dejectedly towards midnight, wiihout havimj 
been able to dete.et tbe slightest redaction x)n 
the part of tin* faster to their tantalising 
efforts. * 

.'\t one o'clock the* morning, when there 
were but# few visitors about. Wolly arose sud- 
denly from a deej) lethargy and wildly l:yt at his 
hands as if to quench his t hirst from the blood 
that began to flow . Then h<* fell jirostrate on 
the floor, and the official guards were forced 
to open the cage and take liiin immediately 
to hospital. 
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The above cases are examples of lasting as 
a means of gaining money. To turn to the 
dpTX>site side we come to fasting as a means of 
'health.' ‘ ' 

In t-hofl midst of the bracing uplands of 
Hertfordshire a mansion has been turned into 
a home to enabhi people to fast in a systematic 
manner for the benefit of their healt h. From ' 
results to hand it seenrs that t)ie occupants 
of tills home are improving wonderfully in 
health and strength as a result of their treat- 
merit. 

It is conlideni ially asserted by leading 
medical men that if we were to fast for three- 
days at a time ev\^ry so often, we should |eel 
the benefit of it tremendously. “ By fasting 
they mean a complote abstinence from every- 
thing except water for three clear days, jmrietu- 
ated with cups of tea and glasses of milk, lest 
the faster should get “too low’’. 

The average person smiles at the idea of 
skipping his i;egu]ar meals and iirotests. it 
w^ould be imjiossible for him to abstain from 
food for three days. He fancies that by the 
end of the third day lie would have sunk so 
low as to be beyond recovery. 

The actual conditions are there, in nearly 
all cases, and I advise the reader to t<‘st tliem 
for himst'lf, says a writer in Popular Sciottce. 

We take ouj‘ last meal on Sunday evening 
and begin the fast on Monday morning, ending 
on Wednesday evening, water biung food and 
drink for us during that ])eriod. 

The first day the faster is sad.'lliat is freely 
admitted ; but on 'the second day ho is much 
less sad, wliilo on the third day he is not sad 
at all. 

On this third ilay he feels tremendously 
better and light(‘r and younger, mentally, 
]>hysically and morally. 

The body is given a <‘.hanee to get rid of all 
waste matter and c.orvsequently on the third 
day we are a good deal (leaner iirside than on 
the first day, wnth a (iorres]>ondiTigly toning 
up of the entire system. 

Coffee. 

Sir Framas Watts (Trinidad) wiites thus on 
Coffee: — ‘‘Arabian coffee ]jossesses the finest 
flavour and is the kind of c.offee most readily 
sold ;so from the marketing jioint of view this 
has p)‘eferenoe. On the other hand, it, is said to 
be lessi hardy tlian some other kinds and more 
. liable to the attacks of pests and diseases ; 
furthennore, it gives lighter yields and it has 
the disadvantage t hat ii" sheds its berries when 
ripe, so that picking has to be carried out at 
shorter intervals and be more carefully con- 


ducted. Except that they* are liable to be 
lost, it does not do tlie berries any harm to be 
upon the ground for a day or two. 

“Excelsa and Kobusta coffee, on the other 
hand, are heavy bearers, and do not shed their 
berries when ripe ; they are thus more easily 
])ickcd and at lionsiderably less cost ; besides, 
these varieties are believed to be hardier and 
more rcisistant to attacks of pests and diseases. 
It is worthy of note# that other varit‘tie8, 
notably Rob List a, have been largely substituted 
for Arabian in Java in recent years and it will 

well to wateli the progress of events in that 
country. So far as I can see, tlie planter will 
hav(‘ to gain his own experience and from it 
decide for himself what, type of coffee he will 
plant when yfianting takes [>la(;e on a larger 
scale, as it seems likely to do at no di^itant 
(late. SonudJiing will, no doubt., depend on 
the market to wliicli Trinkhid coffei^ will 
princij)ally go, and in this (connection it may 
lie wortli wliile noting that coffees of tlie 
Hobusta and Liberian tv’]>es are laff. so favour- 
ably regarded in the United States marki.ts, 
and it is significcant that Rolmsta coffees are 
not ac(ce}>ted for dehvery in respe(*.t of Ex- 
change (contracds on tin* New York Coffee 
and Sugar P^xehange, though they are saleable 
on th(* open market. 1 uridorstaiid tliat eoff('es 
oth(‘r than Arabian are saleable on their merits 
in England and in European markets.” 

Radium Prodik^tion in Belgium. 

About four 'fifths of the world snp])1y of 
radium is now prodiiccccd in Belgium. From 
tlie re])ort of the Cominereial Secret aiy to 
H. M. Embassy at Brusstds it a]>])ears that in 
1915 tii(^ Union Miniere T)u Hauti Katanga 
})egan working the rich hraniiim deposits in 
the B(dgian (Jongo. ^ The ore is shijiped to 
Belgium and worked up at the company’s 
factory at Oolen, near Antwerp, at wliich 
optratioiis w<ue started two years ago. The 
output is limited to the chnnand, and is approxi- 
mately 20 grammes per year. 

Rubber Roads ! 

An experiimmt of much interest to highway 
authorities is being tried ' in London where 
rubber as a road surface is to be subjected to 
a very severe test. Altliough rubber has been 
used b( 3 fore, it has never been used in quite 
tlie .same way as in this experiment. 

Heavy terra-icotta blocks, 10 J in. by 8 iii.^ 
are laid as a base to hold a super-imposed 
rubber cap, five-eiglit li of an incJi in thipkness. 
This is put on by a process which, it is claimfixh 
will wdtlistand the jxiunclifig-and-spreading- 
force of the heaviest trajfic. The blocks with 
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tliese tubber caps arc laid on a 12 in. roncretc 
bed, with a ciisWon of sand three-quarters of 
an inch thick. They arc bcin^^ set in by UK'aus 
of joints, composed of a special bitunu^n ;n\d 
rubber mixture. Known as (xaisman Works, 
the ex])eriinent is beinj< iiarried out at t he rest 
of the Universal Rubber i’aviors (Manchester 
1923), Limited, by arrangement with the Ony 
Corporation. The (iompany will maintain tlu^* 
surface for a ])eriod of t-wo years, and, if satis- 
factory to the corporation, will tlum enter int<» 
a maintenance e.onti’acl. 

This is the first praetiijal public test, of the. 
invention. In Manchester, however, there was 
a private artificial ie.jt, in whicli a 13-ton 
steam lorry was sent over a strqngtli of tlie 
paving 1,000 times in a day. The granit(‘ 
sides of the road wer<‘ d<*stroy<Ml, but tlie bloc ks 
and# the rubber held. The GuiWhall ex})ert,s 
think that llie New Bridge-street test will bo 
tlie most drastics w'liich c.ould possibly be 
devised, for the traffic*, to and from Blackfriars 
Bridge ivS the h(«aviest in the (^ity, and probably 
ill London. The rubber, it is dairmsl, absoibs 
vibration, and this is of great, iiuportanee both 
to vehieles and to }xrop<‘rly. It is grooved to 
prc'vent skidding, and will, it is expected, be 
more silent than either wood or asplialt. 

A reyn'esentativo of the Leetls Fireclay 
Company said t.hat terra-cotta wais lv.'ing 
extensively used in building in London, its 
sncooss or failure for road work would be 
watched with deep interest. That (jompany 
had considered siudi possibilities for some 
time. ‘‘.After all," be said, ‘‘it is but a r(‘turii 
to old i<leals, for the Romans used terra-('otta. 
extensively. Roman tiles are, for the most 
part, terra-cotta, while in the Roman pave- 
ments so often diigf up in London that material 
predominates. 

The (hiiTOK Amb?:k Industry of Germany. 

While there are deposits of amber in tin* 
Nordic c-ouritiies and in Rumania, Siialy, and 
Spain, Germany possesses tln^ most commer- 
cially profitable deposits in the world. 

This brancli of German industry ]>roduces 
raw or crude amber cliietly, marketing it to 
refiners for the manufacture of smoker’s 
articles and amber ornaments. Surface de- 
posits occur above Koonigsberg in East 
Prussia on the so-('.alled Samland eoast on the 
Baltic Sea. Two coastal villages, Palmniek(‘n 
and Kraxiopellen, lead in production. 

According to data collated by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic, (^oin- 
fuerce, the German amber industry was ar- 
(yuired by the "Prussian State in 1899. Since 


1924: it has been operated by a company, 
which is the sole prodiH*er at present. 

The ])r(^-vYar jiroduction of crude amb(*.r from 
surface “blue earth” on the Samlaftd coaTst ' 
amounted t-o a, bout 40(1 mctiTc. tons annually.* 
During the war it drojiped to only qne-fifth 
of this amount. Since 1922 [uv-war jiro- 
duction has been bettered. Installation of 
modern mining apparatus on the l^dmiucken 
<l<‘l>4)sits ])(Tmitted a’ ])r(»duction of 142 metric 
tons j«i 1924 and a prod ud ion of 497 tons in 
1925. 

The crude amber whii’h does not enter the 
market diree4ly is processed by smelting and 
briquetting to jm'ssed amber. Furthermore, 
aipber smelting yields, as commercial by- 
products, ,^uccini(' acid and oil of amber (oleum 
succini) used by the paint aiwl cliomical in- 
dustries. In the ])eriod from 1913 to 1925 
the ])rodu(’.tion of .snndtei) ambcj amounted 
to 1,572 tons ; oil of amber, 526 tons ; and 
succinic acid, 55 tons. 

.In Mandi, 1926, Germany’s leading amber- 
goods factories merged in a n(*w manufacturing 
company, wdii(di will jiroduce its finisheil wares 
ill direct co-operation with the 8tale amber 
works. 

The sales of ainixu’ both in domestic, and 
foreign markets amounted in 1925 to 40 metric 
tons of crude amber, 9 tons of pressed amber, 
and 203 tons of smelted amber. 

Tbe Free State of Danjjig is the eliief pur- 
idiaser of East. Prussian crude amber, Danzig 
having a number of iinj^ortant finisher.s of 
this material. 

The Pearl FlsheiiiJ:.s of t!oLOMBiA. 

The richest of the Colombian p(‘arl beds are 
oil the nortli coast of the G(fajira JVninsula, 
Irom (.^abo de la Vela to Castilletes. Some 
jieark are takmi near tlu* Bay of Cartagena. 
Native diver.s bring ii]^ t he shells, no ecpiipment 
lieing used. Eacli boat pays 1 be Federal 
GoverniiH‘n1 pesq^s per mouth license, aiul 
the rulings J’equire that, halt of tluj boats 
operating must be of Colombian owneiship, 
and that no company or individual may 
employ more than eight boats. Most of the 
pearls are m^rkded^ in Paris. 

According to a necent leport by the United 
States (^immoTcial AttacW. at Bogota, •the 
(klombian GovevnmenJb is pTo])osing itself to 
develop the indifhtry on the Pacific coast, 
where pearl banks arc kno^vvn to exist oil the 
island of Gorgona, in the region, of <}ua])i, and 
inother-of-])earl off the Bay of (^upica. 

At present 25 per^cent of tlie returns. from 
the pearl fisliing go to the Feileral Treasury, 25 
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per cent to the peiBoutiel of thf‘ l)oal, aori 50 produced by tlie wecond ia in KOine ea^os eii^ 
per to the owner. This ariangcnKoil was titled to take rank witJi the best efTovts of the 
established by a eominission of 1 * appointed first ; but as a rule it is very inferior to it. 
by exeetilive decree lor the inspection and “What the jn(lfi;e is in a court of law^, so is, 
^exploration of Vlie' J^ac-ifie pearl beds. The or should be, the < riti(‘. in tlte \V4)rl(i of letters ; 
Governnny^it plan for future op<M‘atioji is to and laws are to citizens what the canons ol 
divide ']>earl iishing into three zones, fixing twiiieism are to letleis. At all events, the 
alternating seasons for fishing, thus giving letter is tin* relalionshi]> In wliich men of letters 
tini<‘ for re])loiiishiiig the beds. should stand to the laws of criticism ; and 

Thk JuDCiiNG OF Books. , would indt'ed stand, chnibtless were the canons 

“ Books are judged even as men are jijdged, of criticism as fixe<) aivi as c.ertain as tiiey 
now or Iier(‘afler ; and the same division which ought to be. 

shall be made celestially occurs terresirially. “That they are not as certain as they ir.ighi 
when the good l>ooks are se]mrated from tlie and should lx s})i‘ings from the nature of 
bail, and the first ate re<a‘iv(*d into fjune with- liltnary criticism, whitdi is rather like the wind 
out, end, Imt t lu se(‘ond are danuied ev<’rlr.s1 ing- that blows ulure i1 lisleth. and at ncr time 
ly, ” vrrires the Hon K. Erskine of Matt iti tin' sid>.servieutly to humati control. I'liere have 
Lenuloh Quartedjj Remew. }>e< n endeavours iviad(’ from time* to time to 

“ Every man and woman who sets up for an re<hu‘c into an absolute', system these so-c;*lled 

aut lior wi ites to ac-quire lame or money or bot h, laws of rritieisin. and, nndiscoiiraged by the 

or to serve sotne other ('rid which h(‘ or slie re- little progrtss that lias as yet laen made in 

gards as sufficient unto t he padns w hich autlior- that scierae, prof(‘s.sional critics (’ontimie to 

Hln[) cut ads upon them. And roughly s]H*ak- labour to })ro(in(‘e a sufficient canon of their 

itig. there' an' two kitals or classt's of autlois ; (laft ; but still arc' they vt'Tv far index'd irom 

they who have been bred uj) to it, and have imitating with siu ct ss the precision and chaity 

adopted letters as a ])rofession, and tlu'V wlio whicli afiends some law-giving, tliouglj doubt - 

dabble in aiit Imvishij). and so are not of the less not all. To say truth, it is a somewhat 

true liousehohl of tlie craft, tis it vN<ie. rough and ready nu'lhod by wliirdi the book 

“Tilt* work jiroduced b\ the first is often and its aiitlior arc* used to be judgeri. Tin* 
little .superior, and soinetiuK's nuicli inferior sun of pfuleclion in (-riticism may rise with the 
to tliat produu'd by the second; th<* week moirow." 

By Airship Across the Atlantic. 

Tiie Zep)K'iiii Works at Kri<*<lrichshafen with a ea])a(dty of 135,0(10 cubic metres, 
have receiv(‘{l informaiion from Madrid that which is iK'nrly double tliat of the Z/^5, are 

a Royal Decreec*. ha.v been issued whi< h grants to be employed. It is calculated tiiat the 

a c.oiu*ession to idle Colon C^uinpaiiy to establiNh voyage from Spain to tbe Argentine will be 
an airship sc’ivice liet-ween Seville and Buc’nos accomplislu'd in four and a half days, and the 
Aires. The coiuH’.ssion is for a jx'irod of fiv<‘ Spanish Oovc'rnment re(]uires that the service 
years, and a subvention of ,‘j 0,000.0CK) pes(*tas shall be 0 ]>en(Hl within three years' time, but 
"will be available as soon as the .'•erviee is in as it is ])robab](* tliat the large Zeppelims wdll 
a(‘lion. l‘he Colon Conqiany has bf'en formed not be r(‘ady })y the autumn of 1929, the 
for Hie purpose of earrying out. tran.s-atlant ie si'i’viee will c.ommenee opi^rations wuth LZ121- 
fliohts. ' Tliis airsliip has a capacity of 105,000 caibic 

Tlie establishment of airship comm iinicat ion metres, and is now being Imilt at the Zeppelin 
bet.wcen Seviih* and Buenos AirevS was pro- Works at Friedrichshafeu with the aid of the 

i(H'.ted in tlu^ year 1920, and the intervtming ]>roc(*o(ls of tlie national subscription raised 

p(?rjod luis been (un ployed in nietalliirgiial l)y Dr. Eckener. It will be able to carry a 

ami other technieal studies. Tfi<* subvention load of 15 tons. LZJ 27 \vi 11 probably be ready 

placed at the disposal of t*he ccunpany by the to make trial flights in the course of the autumn 
Spanish Governnumt is equivalent to about of 1927. 

£95(^000, and is to iVe sp.read over the five The Z('p]>elin Works at Friedrichsbafen are 
years for \^iich the com'.ession is -granted. * not large enough to be used for the construction 
Twelver voyag(‘s in <*ac.h direct ion per year of the new trans-atlantic airshiyts. and it has 
aie being^irmnged. not. yet been decided whether these w'oi‘ks 

6,250 ]VIilp:s Voyage. shall be correspondingly enlarged, or the new 

The distanc(* to be (covered is 6,250 miles airships shall be built at the Zei>peliu Works 

and, according to the latest plans, aiiships that aie to be erected in Spain. 



Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition. 

Chart Making Methods. 


Philadelphia, Oct 25, 192G.— IJoav land may 
be measured, tides gauged, arul maps eliartetl 
are a few of the Federal Government servicr.s 
illustrated among the national exijibils at 
the Sesqui'Centenniai lr\ier!\ationa] Kx]>osi-* 
tion in Phliadel]d)ia. 

Suolf puisuirs as ^‘JHydiograpliy *' ‘‘(.Carto- 
graphy” and “Geodesy” are translated int(^ 
easy terms in the exhi’nit of the United States 
Goast and Gcoditic Mervev. IIydrogra.])hy 
beeoim\s the s<‘i< nee of surveyijjg lakes, livers 
and seas, and in t 'n;? section ar(‘ shown a 
complete deep sea, sounding machitu* and a 
souraliiig tube. Tin* (‘xhibit is in tlie Palae<! 
of the U.S. (TOViU-nnuMit. 

“^(CarlograjMiy " resolves itself into tin* ah 
soibirig proe(‘ss of map making. This bianefi 
of the woik IS illustrated by photographs ol 
rhe hi'ld H‘eords and otlier (iata piniaming to 
the chart ol San P^anei^eo Harboui, idumi- 
juited negatives, copper and alumimum pnin- 
ing ])lates, cohn* plates and llie tinis.lu'd eliait^ 
“(u'odesy” or land ineiisurement is (‘tlVe.t(‘d 
by jnod(‘rn iiistruni(‘nts which liave been 
])laeed on display and includf' an astronomit 
transit, <dironogra])!». zenith telescope, signal 
lani]), and otlnu' deliinate tools whieli have 
been dev<‘1oped by th(‘ Jbirean tc» meet its 
requirements of Ingli acMiracy and s]>eed. 

The (\)ast and Geodetic .vinvey hi».s a 
world-wide riquitatiim for the higli accuracy 
of its geod(‘t)c. worh, vvliitdi includes the d('t(‘r- 
mination of latitude and longitiid<\ triangula- 
tion and levelling, gravity measurement. 

Tides, to])ogriTpky ami magnetism are other 
brandies of the service which are included in 
the Sosqui^ (‘xhibit. • 

The ('ontral st>ace of tlie exhibit is oc-c.iq>ied 
by a realistic model of the wire drag, a praf tn-al 
device perieeted by the Jbir<'au (*ngineers 
for discovering submerged jiiinuK'le rocks 
and stee]) shoals which are orilinarily missed 
by the various sounding devices. The back- 
ground of the tank ('outaimng the drag model 
consists of a land and seascape, painted on 
canvas and illut^trates the sound ranging 
method of obtaining the ])osition of a .survey- 
ing vessel when out of siglit of land. 

Tiiis method lias been <levelo])ed recently 
by tlie Coast ami Geodetic. Survey in conjunc- 
tion with the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Tt utilizes the known velocity of 
^ound in wat<u- to obtain the distance from 
known shore stations. ,Tlie model illustrates 


t he sound wave and the ra/lio Vave ])/ flashing* 
lights. 

The entir<' exhihil shows the ])rogress made 
in the classes of higlier surveying and cliart 
making since ISIG, wIk'U the jU’csent Bureau 
<‘aiue iiiio existeiu,(‘ i’or ; In- purjK^se of making 
accurate eliarts of tin* (‘(asis of llie United 
Slates and jmsM^ssions. 

Scttlptural* Exjubits. 

More than lhre<' Jiundr(‘(l pieces of sculpture 
representing th(‘ work ol 2(i0 artists are on 
disfday in tlie Pahni* of Fine Arts at the 
Internal icwial Exposition in Jhiiiadeljihia. 

Most (.onsjiicuous among them ])erhaps 
is iT.e loan collection of Rodiu's work, contain- 
ing first (‘OjMcs of many of Ins most famous 
piec<‘s. Siudi not(‘(l bi'cmzes as Tiie Three 
GrarH‘s, < 'Imm nec^au, Balza(‘, Studv for the 
BiirglHws of (VJais. Tlu‘ Kiss. Til* Thinker 
and Bernard Shaw' are among the scoies 
\\;hich a»'(> pl-.nul in a sp(*ciaj gallery known 
as t li<> Jbxhn Museum. Studies of iiands, 
mythoiogua! su])je(ts, marliles, ])laster and 
glass are al.M) included in the collection. 

Fifty of the most imporlaiit. works of Ivan 
Mestrovit., famous Jugo-slav sculptor, are 
ill Cliat naTion\s disf)lay at the Sesqui. Many 
of them have nev( r been s<x'n in llie United 
Stales and a number have never Ik en shown 
before. 

The collettion in(‘lu*l( s t wo carved wooden 
jianel.s, “Christ and life Merchants” and 
“ Madonna and the Ang(d.';'\ inc.ompaiable 
w'orks of tluir kind, and three important 
marble gJDuph wdiich are t he ]}r<qierty of the 
Jugo-Sla\ Gi>vernmeni. Kone of the sculpture 
IS of tem]K)rn.rv imperial, ins is common with 
many exj)osi»ion collections, hut all are in 
mai‘])h'. l>ronz(' or vtood. 

France is represeiirod in sculfiture by six 
works by Degas. They include siudi siibjec.ts 
as Horse standing, Dancer at Best, Masseuse, 
and The Bight Heel. 

Among the Bussians the work of Sergei 
T. Konenkow is purti<*ularly outstanding. 
He is known as the “Peasant Woodcarvjr, ” 
and is recognized e.s the most distinctively 
original w'orkir tlmt medium who h^s 
appeared! in the \i\t-A one hiindiod years. 

Konenkov, who ints livetf all his lijii:' in the 
forest, imparts to his w'ork a rpiality hitherto 
unattainod by other wood carvers. His crea- 
tions do not de})ict mf^rejy an object or person# 
They ex]iress tlie soul and feeling back of the 
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physical liiaiuicsiatiou. A cliscriminatiDg use 
of color enhances the hoauly of the figures. 
His “S|)irit of the Fonvst,” in purtunilar, 
demonstrates the uyiisu«a] quality of his work. 

Moat projnineni among tlu^ Aineri(‘.an sculp- 
tors for the number of works displayed are 
Paul Manshi]), Charles G rally, and Albert 
Laessle. 

In front of the building arc a number of 
magnifi(‘ent ]m:>nzes. Harriet Frislunutlds The 
Vino, and Beatri(‘.e Fenton\s Sea Weed Foun- 
tain, are prominent among these, while Adam, 
Eve, and t})e, Shadow, by Itodin. fill another 
spot. 

Persian Woman Leader at the 
Exposition. 

Mmc. Zorah Hedairy, Minister ‘of Public 
Works at Persia, and the first woman to hold 
such a post, has established headquarters iu tlie 
Persian Building at tfie Exposition, in Phila- 
delphia, in preparation for a eampaign to 
enlist tlu' aid of American women in moderni- 
zing her country. 

She is a memb('r of the Persian (Commission 
to the Exj)osition, .‘ind is one of the few wonWDi 
of her nation who have removed the yashmak, 
or Moslem veil. It is Mine, lledairy’s plan 


to interest Americans, chiefly womeu, in tHa 
affairs of Persia, and to help t5 create a market 
for articles manufactured by the Persian 
women. She plans an educational programme 
fur the women of her eeuntry, because only 
by odu(;ation can a' woman obtain her liberty 
and gain permission to remove the veil, which 
lias been a badge of virtual servitude for 
generations. 

Military Schools Hay. 

“Military Scliool Day” will be observed 
at th<* S(‘squi-Cenlennial International Ex- 
biiion, in PhiladeJpiiia, on November 5. 
Widely known military scliooLs from several 
vstates have already entered drill unils for 
partudpation in the competition iO be staged 
in the Sesqui on that day. 

TIh^ manoeuvre of the uniformed eadet-rstu- 
dents will be demonstrated before Brigadier- 
General H. G. Learnrord, Commander of Camp 
Anthony Wayne, tlie composite military camp 
of regular army soldiers quartered in a model 
tent -city iu the Exposition grounds. The 
Ses(pi i -Co u t e nnial Ex pos i t i o n in a nageme nt 
will present a silver loving cup to the unit 
declared winner in the ('ontest. 


Indian Economic Notes. 

Tea Culture in Assam. 


The Direefor of Agric.ulturc, Assaio, in his 
report on tea enlture in that juoyineo for thti 
year 1925, states tha-t th(‘ total number of 
tea gardens in the province at the close of the 
year was 930 against 906 in the previous year. 
Nine new gardens were ojiened during the year 
in the Caciiar district, six in Lakhiiajmr, four 
in Goa]]>ara. four in Sylhet ineluding one garden 
which was not included in the previous year, 
two in Sibsagar and OMe in Darrang. In 
Sylhet one garden whieli fornu>d part of another 
garden became a sejiCvrate eoncern. One 
garden was amalgamated with anotluT iu each 
of the distriits of Sylhet, Goalpara anti Sibsagar. 
One garden in Balijmra,^ Frontier Trad was 
transferred to the Darrang district. In Kam- 
rup five gardens were not worked during the 
year. The total area under tea increased from 
412,859 acres to 416,477 ac.Tjes, new extensions 
b*Ving 6.256 acres and abandonments 3,034 
acres. Th{‘ iruu'ease is due to the hopeful 
condition of the t(‘a industry. The area 
plucked <liiring tlie year was 400,544 acres 
^gainst 397,057 acres of jirevious year and 
represents the same proportion of the are-a 


under ft a as iu last year, i.e., 96 per cent. 
TJie lotal area of laud (-omprised within the tea 
estates was 1,556,292 aer(‘s against 1,538,960 
acres of which alunit 27 ])er eeut, as in 1024, 
was actually under tea. Notwithstanding tlie 
iiHTeased area under tea, the daily average 
labour employed in tea gardens fell from 
534,204 ])ersons to 527 496 of whieli the perma- 
nent garden labour was 461,221/ permanent 
outside labour 30,252 and temporary outside 
labour 36,023, against 471,361, 25,745 and 
37,098 persons r(*s{)eetively, in tlie preceding 
year. The shortage in labour occurred mainly 
in the districts of Darrang* and Lakhimpur. 
C'onsequently the incidence of area under tea 
on labour increased from .77 acre per man 
in 1924 to .79 a(*-re duriiig tlie year under 
report. Although the area plucked was larger 
the total outturn of tea manufactured in this 
province was less, amounting to 223,660,970 
lbs. of black tea and 1,518,717 lbs. of green 
tea against 236,053,069 lbs. and 1,100,040 lbs. 
respectively, in 1 924, or a decrease of 13 ,973,422 
lbs. in all wdiich is a little over 5 per cent. Tlse 
decrease o<icurred mainly in the cjistruits of 
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Lakiiimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang, and is due 
to the unfavourable condition of weather and 
general shortage of labour, and also to the fine 
plucking in some large gardens. One Indian 
garden in the Nowgong district could not 
manufacture tea for want of labour. Gvvxnn 
tea was manufactured in tw^o gardens cacti 
in the Sylhet and Goatpara districts and one* 
in Cachar, The average outturn per a(a*e for 
the [irhvince feJl by ,35 lbs. from tljat of tlie 
prec(ifJing year. The prices fell slightly from 
the previous year but were still high. 

India’s Trade Prospects. 

Speaking at the Sheffield Chamber of CV>m- 
inerce, Ei^^'l Winterton, the Und<u**-Se('retary 
for India, said no man could foretell exac.lly 
in what w^ay Indian trarle would dev<*]op, but 
the* growing ])rosp('rity of the country could 
not fail to tiring m^w demands into existence 
besides enlarging the existing demands. Im- 
ports of textile, mining and agricultural ma<-li- 
inery, wliifih for years had been showing a 
tendency t.o increase, \vould probably lx*, large, 
and no man could say where that increase 
would end. As transport develojied the de- 
mand for forgings would grow. Trans])ort 
was dcvelofiirig relatively much more rapidly 
in India, both on roarl and rail than was the 
case a few years ago. “There is a weakness 
in the c-onduct of British trade in India in 
all or in most of its branches’’ Earl Winter- 
ton continued. “I am told there is a tend- 
ency on the part of British tirms to under- 
estimate the vast importance of providing 
themselves with the best possible represen- 
tation in India. Mr. Arthur Samued, the 
Minister for Overseas Trade, lins asked me 
to refer to this matter. It is true of all coun- 
tries, and es])ecially trim of India, that the man 
who is going to sell your goods must possess 
two kinds of knowledge, knowle<ige of all the 
merits of the goods and knowledge ^ of the 
special tastes and needs of the lo(\a] population. 
“It cannot be sufficiently einjdiasized that 
the day has gone by when all you Itave to <lo 
is to say These are Britisli goods ” dump them 
down in the country and ex])ect them to sell. 
‘"It is not enough to "appoint a local firm, 
who have jdenty of more important business 
to attejul to from their own point- of view, 
and wait in hopes of orders, nor is it sufficient 
to vsend out a rejn'osentative who havS no per- 
sonal knowledge of the country, I know the 
problem is not an easy one to solve, but if tlie 
^requited qualificationH are not found in one 
petson, two or more must organize in combina- 
tion. I am sure the expense will not fail to 


m 

justify itself.*’ The growth of Indian manu- 
factures, Earl Winterton added, was inevitably 
leading to rising standards of living hik1*4o 
the development of new m’ed^, not alTof wliick 
India w ould be able to siq^ply for ^herself. 

Anti-Tubkrouia)sis ( 'ampaign. 

Dr. *0, Mutliu. tuberculosis expm’t, made 
the following olKservat ions at a farewell 
e liter fainment givi^n* to him in Madras on the 
eve of his deparlure f(>r England “Next to 
food in raising the vitally of the jxtople comes 
the importamto of looking after women and 
children. It has been the proud tiadilion of 
the English people in times of danger to save 
women and children tiist. So in this time of 
crisis, whtm India is eaten up with jioverty, 
disease and degeneration, we must save our 
women and children first. Woman is the 
guardian and preserver of her race. The 
children of to-day are the eitizens of tomioriow 
and every effort to impu>\e the physical w^'cll- 
being of childrtoi and w^omen will bring hundred- 
fold success in years to come by crt*ating a 
tttronger ami more cf1ii*ient race and in dimi- 
nishing, if not eradicating, many diseases. 
They must bc' provided with clean air, clean 
food, i'lean watm’ and clean surroundings. 
It is the duty of every civilized municipality 
to enniire these (demental Avants to all its 
citizens. In this connection, may I strongly 
recommeixl that school hours for boys and 
girls should be (dianged to from 7 to 12 or fi'om 
8 to 1, with a short intei vul, for a cliild cannot 
take in ain* intellectual study in the hot hours 
of the day and the heat iin]>os(‘s a great strain 
on their growing brains. Tliere is a demand 
now for a tuberculosis sanatorium all over the 
country and the demand will become more 
insistent as tim(‘ goes on. But I must warn 
you that sanatoria alone wdll ixit be sufficient 
to get rid of tuberculosis from this country. 
No doubt it is the step ;i.nd a very impor- 
tant on(^ and its good effect will be s(^en after 
a few years in the education of the ])ublic in 
all matters of hygiene and sanitation. The 
after-care of ex-put ients is as imjxu'tant as 
sanatorium tn'atmept. Therefore, in dealing 
with tuberculosis •there must be «a (oinbined 
and well-organized scduunc to deal with all 
the phases of ' t uberiiulosis treatment. This 
is why a saruitorifim and garden colony wIk'Ti 
ex-patients can go and stay with them fanuli<s 
to continue treatment under ideal conditions 
will meet the needs belter tiian a sanatorium 
alone. The Thamb|^ram schenx^ will. 1 hope, 
be developed into a garden colony. I have 
proposed such a scheme and laid out plaB.s for 
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such, to tlie Karachi Municipality and every 
muhicij>ality sliould seek expert advice in 
establishing a colony on similar lines a few 
miles a\yay from the city or town. ” 

T|ik Late Mk. K. D. Tata. 

Itls with the deepest regret that wc have to 
record the deatli of Mr. Kataiiji ]). Tata, the 
eminent industrialist of Bombay, nay, of all 
India. The late Mr. K. D. Tata died 
at Hardelot, near Paris where he had gone 
for a change. Tlie dejath of Mr. B. B. Tata 
is an irreparabh* loss to tin? great Tata family 
and to the world-renowned firm of Tat as. A 
man of acute intellect and slirewd business 
acumen, it would be hard to replace; him. 

R, ]J. Tata was 72 udion he left for his last 
holiday but even tlien Jie displayed inniring 
energy. was an indefatigable worker and 
the younger generation of assistants at the 
Tata offices used to wonde)- wiiere he got such 
marvellous energy from. Besich^s these .ster- 
ling (pialitits, Ml*. Ratanji Tata jiossessed a 
loving and kindly heart and he vv^as in the 
best sense of the word a great Indian and a 
great patriot. His sudden death dciprives 
India of one of her greatest sons. May God rest 
bis soul in peace and give fortittide to his 
family in their grciat bereavement. The folio w- 
ijig is taken from the Bomhciy Chronicle : — 
‘Mr. R. D. Tata was for some time a member 
of the Imperial Legislative Gouneil and later 
it was through his utitiring energy and perseve- 
rance that he was able to secure the protection 
granted to the Iron and Steel Industry. The 
great traits of Ratanji T«ata’s character were 
perseverance, diligence and robust faith in all 
his undertakings. In times of great and 
heart-breaking crisis he never lost liis equani- 
mity ; always calm and clear-headed he dis- 
played such nerves and courage that those who 
worked with him received inspiration and 
enthusiasm to see through the crisis with their 
master. There are few in our midst or as a 
matter of fact in any other country who at the 
age of 72 remain at the head of snch vast 
undertakings and personally guide them " 
through unprecedented financial crisis. A 
man of regular habits, moderate living and 
folio \ving the highest principles of life, Ratanji 
Tata set an example to, other industrial mag- 
natas of tlie city. He was tke first to come to 
the office and often the last to leave even 
recently j^st before*” his departure to England 
to recuperate. That high sense of duty has 
6ften st/oered the concern whose destinies he 
guided even upto the day of his death and has 
been an inspiration to all colleagues and 


co-workers who are left to mourn his sudden 
demise. 

Electricity from Air. 

Aeronautical scientisi^s liavc been working 
on tile ])Toduction of a new kind of windmill 
which shall be many times more efficient than 
lh(^ old type. Such progress has been made 
'tliat it is now thought })Ossible that instead 
of disappearing from the landscape the wind- 
mill, in a new form, may. reajipear in increas- 
ing numbers. At a recent meeting of the 
Dutch Royal Instil ute of Civil Engineers 
experts confidently prcidii’.ted . 1 hat the pictu- 
res(|ue Dutc'li Avindmill in a modilied form has 
in for a new h*ase of lite. Already one of the 
foremost Englis!) men of scieiu^e. writing of the 
fiitur<\ heJs prophesied that England will 
eventually he dotted with sorod yn ami e, ally 
efficient windmills which will generate oliudri- 
oity suffici(‘,nt for all juirposes. One of the 
chief diffi(‘uhies so fat has Ih.cu to evolve a 
satisfactoi y tyjH- of storage batti*ry for use 
in conjunction with the huc.t uating output of 
the windmills. Tlu new wiiulmilLs vary in 
shape and construction but the tendency is 
to use four tapering blades carefully edambered, 
like the wings of an aeroplane. These blades 
arc mounted on ball bearing behind the 
tower supjiorting them instead of in front. 
The new windmills may not appear quite 
.so jiicturesque as the old. but they arc by no 
means ugly, and they are certainly more 
pleasing to the eye than many other kijids of 
power generator. 

Value of Iodine. 

Kesearcli has recently been carried out which 
has shown that iodine may play an important 
role in soil fertilization. As with humans, says 
the Indian Scientific Agriculturist, wliere iodine 
has been shown to be ‘an essential to health 
only minute amounts are advisable to produce 
good results ; in fact, poisoning may be brought 
about as e^^sily in plants as in humans. Ex- 
perimentation lias shown that the application 
of about one pound of iodine, as yiotassium 
iodide, per acre resulted in an increase of yield 
amounting to about one and a half tons of sugar 
beet per crop, Seasnlt for human food and 
Chilean nitrate for plant food are carefully" puri- 
fied of iodine before being put on the market. 
It h%s been suggested that it may be a 
wise jilan to dose the community with a minute 
amount of iodine added to salt or domestic ^ 
water used for human consumption, as is being 
done in Austria. Some ei^ineers believe tha^ 
inclusion of the minute amount ^of iodine need- . 
©d to stimulate plant growth could be mad© 
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to all oomnaercml nitrate irom Chile, tln'ieby 
enhancing ilic jAoduct for fertilizer [jurjxjses 
at a negligible (‘ost to the> j)ro<luoorK. 

Thk Late Prof. (Ujjah. 

We are extreniely grieved to record the d< al li 
of ProC M. J. Gfijje.r, m.a., pc:k.. whieli loot 
])lae.e at Bombay at the (‘ail> rge of 17 ou 
Sunday, the 25tji July 192b. Prof. Oajjj.r* 
was the ut'phew of tlu', late (‘elebrated elieini.'-.t 
Prof. T. K. (lajjar ^f Victoria Statue fanu- 
Proi. M. J. Gajjar started the State ( hnnicHl 
and Technii^al Laboratory a1 Laslikav and 
worked as its dircc-tor from 1916 to 1920. 
when riubsequenlly it was givmi under the 
charge of Sardar PuiaifSingli. F.c.s.. of Dehra 
Dun, late C^liief Clienn.^t to tlie Gwalior Govern 
ment. Prof. Gajjar while working as Tlirec.lorof 
Laboratory issued some monographs on 
the researoli work ea-rru'd «'n l>y liim and his 
staff, one iinjKUTjjut public's-lion Leine “'{’he 
Bdjiograpliv' of lndii»(Mi(»us 1 h lb* wv^ 
very much int'-resi e<l in iiK'igcjJous drugs at • 
he liad in vitM> a. .-y.’teic.atie investigal ion c»” 
analysis ol all tlu' Ayurvedic* drugs. Ihot 
Gajjar was the proprietor of ‘The fSiano'ani 
(hiemical Works' and ‘The lonie P.'u’.rmacv' 
at Bombay. lie w’as also the energetic 
Secretary of the Vanita Vishrarn (Women’s 
Home) at Jfombay, and a#* a mark of respect 
to tdie deceased, the institution and the prac* 
tisiug scdiool renuained closed for one day. 
We synijiathiso with the members of the 
bereaved family in their great loss. 

Kural and Urban Wages. 

The Director of Industries, C.P., has issued 
a statement of rural and urban w'ages pre- 
vailing in the Ot^i^al Provinc es and Berar for 
the year ending the oOtli June 1926. In rural 
areas agricultural wagts wqyv on the whole 
stationary, Vith sligh.t fluctuations in several 
districts. There was .Kome inert-ase in the 
daily wages earned bv village blacksmiths 
and carpenters in tlie Nimar district whiles 
in Sooni the annual wages for both ploughmen 
an5 herdsmen ranged from ILs. 60 to Rs. 72 
and Ivs. 48 to Rs. 50. It must be mentioned 
hero that besides tlu'sc cash wages, there aie 
also grain wages. In Wardiia, the annual 
wages of ploughmen fell Irom Rs. 175 to Its. 
200 to Bs. 75 to Rs. 100. Altlioiigli there 
were grain wages, their estimated value does 
not make up for the fall. In urban areas, 
the strength of w'orkmen remained on the whole, 
steady. In Mandla. there iva.s an increase 
to the rates of all classes of labour. An increase 
ia the rates of *urban labour was also noticed 
7 


ill Bhandara, Raipur, Akola, Amraotf, and 
Huldana. The earnings of the weavers, in 
Nagpgr and BhamU-ru have fallen. The 
])ire<‘.tor of Indnstrics say^ I ini,t on tjl< whole 
the year “vus normal end business fair. Thesc^ 
figures only giw* us an idea of t in* wilge^ earne<l 
by \vorkinen in the rural and urban areas. 
Sometime* ago, t he local Government appoint- 
ed an offi- e.r of l ie* Pr(»vin< i«‘il Service on special 
duty to study iii< econoimc condition of work- 
men anti to pre])aro .some typi<‘al lamily 
liudgets. May we enqitire whether tlie in- 
vestigation i.s ."till pioceeding^ To get an idea 
<dthc etojicunit* condition of these w'orkmeii, 
we^ recpiire. besidt^s a statement of their 
wages, some i\ pjoa] family biidg'ets. We hope 
tliat the local Government would cx]>odite 
the publication of tin*., new^ statement under 
preparation. 

Flowers and Fruits on the Nilgiuis. 

The Madras Agn'culfural Digest No .18 for 
Jun(‘.says:- At Oolaciimund t lie monsoon eoni- 
nbn.eed on tlie IGth btd sub.sKhd after a few 
(qtys. Th(* fine wcatlitn suit<Hl ti e flowers 
and there was an unu ually good (iisplay 
t iiis year. .Among new plants to flower 
was Centunrea Amerirana wlii<*-li will prove 
V(‘ry slidable hn' herbaceous borders. Those 
who knov. tlieir English flow^ers will recognize 
this as a glorified “ K»m.],w eed with pale 
lilac and wLiic flowers live inches in diameter. 
For some years a fungoid disease has attacked 
the (lahluiB at Ootacimuind. To overcome 
Jhis they havi; been grown from seed, and 
tiiis year there was a •disqday of set*dling 
dahlias whicL was much admired by visi- 
tors. Sad t.o relate, one of tlie Pinus 
insignis trees n<‘{^r the entranc e to the gardens 
died and had to be ronK»ve<i. Others are 
dying and will have to be laktm out next 
year. The monsoon wind broke a large 
branch off i f'e Piais macrophylla a}K>\*c tlic^ 
baiul-stand and this* has spoiled its apjiear- 
anctv At (?ooiioor there was a shortage of rain, 
vvhicii w^as detrimental lo gare’ens. A very 
good crop of ] )1 urns 1. as again been obtained at 
the Fruit Station, and 1,687 lbs. were harvest- 
ed during tliFmontb.* Most 'of tliese were sold 
in Coonoor from the show^ rooms, W'hieh serv^> 
as a very useful c‘oulre for the distiibuticfn of 
fruit, .seeds, Govc^rnm^h industrial ptoducts, 
as welltis a bureau of infoiniation. The oraftge 
cuop at Kallar suffeu’ed badly from attack 
<»f fruit-fly, but- hopes are eiUertaiueil of a 
good second ci‘o]>. The season lias been a bad 
one for j>olatoes aiw^in many jflaces the crop 
has failed entirely. The price is in consequence 
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higii. Thete w^ll be a poor cro]) on the Nan- 
janad Experimental Station on account of the 
dry apell. 

The Sabakamati Asram. 

Dr, E. Stanley Jones recently delivered 
a in South India on his experiences at 

the Sabaramati Asram. Life at, the Asram, 
said Mr. Jones, was pure and sim])le and was. 
characterized by a (l<>,grce of strict discipline. 
We are told that the first work that wa8‘’given 
for anyone who entered the Asram was sca- 
venging. Mahatma^ Gandhi insisted on this 
work a.s a lesson in humility and service. 
Dr. Jones said that during his stay at the 
Asram, he came across three persons, wdio 
had nowdy enter<Hl it. One was a H>ndu 
Pandit, the second was a South Indian Hindu 
and the, third was a. German lady but every 
one had to lake to scavenging for at least 
three months. l>r. Jones said that he w'as 
impressed by Maljatma Gandhi’s simphcily 
and sociability, f^p^aking about Ilabindra 
nath Tagore and Maljatnuj. GaruUii, Dr. Jones 
said that Tagui‘(* was a gnat personality 
and that any one who approached Mm was 
inspired with awe and rovcnence while the 
Mahatma was simplicity itself and was very 
affable. After referring to the Mahatma 
as the seer of Sabaramati, Dr. Jojirs asserted 
that the I^Iahatma had Jiot only a moral 
but a spiritual message to tlie whole world 
and that his teachings wer<‘ sure to go a long 
way in the ri‘generation of Indie, into 
a land of nobler aiul purer peo[)les. This is a 
very eloquent tril^ule indeed to" t lie Mahatma 
coming from a man like Dr. Stanley Jones. 
Tndu’s New Training Shir. 

The sum of Rs. 2,15,(KK) has been approv- 
ed of by tlie Standing Financ.e Committee of 
the Legislative Assembly foi* the establish- 
ment of a training ship in Indian waters. 
This is an important step seeing that it jh the 
genesis of India’s future navy. The (Mvern- 
ment is already committed to the develoj)- 
ment of an Indian Meniantile Marine, ami the 
training of Indian cadets for the. jjosition of 
executive officers on board ships is the 
first step in })ursuance of that policy. The 
Government arc now making enquiries as to 
wfietlier the various universities in India 
will accej)t the certificate (jof the. ship as equi- 
valent to the Matriculation certificato. There 
is also, the question oif recognition by the 
Board of Trade in London to be considered. 
Doubtless some arrangement will be made 
in this connection brfore long. It seems 
likely that the new training ship will be 


stationed off Karachi Harbour, though nothing 
definite is known yet. Wo"" believe that most 
of the experts concerned in the scheme are 
in favour of Karachi being made the head- 
quarters, though the claims of Bombay have 
by no means beeri overlooked. 

Kipling’s Little “Brown Baby”. 

Lord Balfour refcuTcd the other evening to 
“tlie green, }>apor-bouiKl, first Kipling, so 
precious to collectors, but there is one small 
ilem among tlmt autJior’s early productions 
wdiicli made its debut in brown and is now 
worth more than any of othfus,” writes the 
Manchester Guardian. This ‘‘sort of a book” 
as its author called iD (‘ompriscs sheets printed 
on one side only, w ire-stit(‘liedi» and bound 
in brown pajicr, secured vvitli red tape*, all in 
imitation of an Indian Government official 
publication. It bf‘ars the 188fi and the 

title: '‘Departmental Ditti(‘s. On Her Majes- 
ty’s st‘J’vic(*. Ordv (tins erased) No. 1. To 
Heatis of Deji.xrt iiients jmd all Anglo-Indians. 
Rudyard Kiplir>g, Assistant, Dejiaiiment of 
Pubiic Journalism, Lel'oie Distrat.’’ This 
pampliht- tli<‘ first issue coniained only Iwcjr 
ty-six poems - Kipling printed himself and 
posted up and down the British Empire with 
a resulting sale and <!eman(i whieli led to its 
issue as a bound volume in* eonvcntlonal 
form in London. “But 1 loved it best,” 
says its author, “wlien it. was a little brown 
baby. ” 

Payment by Oueque. 

All English I'ouit was reiently <*a]led upon 
to decide whether sending a cheque by post 
was eijuivalent to payment. It seems that 
th(‘ defendant in tlie acDon was in the habit 
of ])urc hasing goods from ’ the ])laintiff and 
invariably sent his cheques by ])Ost in pay- 
ment of the pri(.e. 'Plie ])lainti{T never objected 
to this |)racti(*e but on one oe.casion a cheque 
for £.b03 was not received by him and he claim- 
ed the amount. It aqipeared that a stranger 
presente<l tlie cheque to the hanker and dis- 
appeared with tlie money. It was argued on 
behalf of th<* (iefendant that the cheque must 
be deemed to have* been paid as soon as it 
was ])Osled and the trial judge held that the 
[)lea of payment w^as provecl in the circum- 
stances of tiiis case. The Court of Appeal 
set aside this finding. It was held that 
‘"tln'ro was no course of business tliat the 
mere delivery of tire cheque the post office 
was equivalent to delivery to the plaintiff. 
It would be outrageous for the court to infer 
that the plaintiff ever requited the def^- 
dant to fiend his cheques by post and agreed 
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to run the risk oi loss in the transit/' The 
decision is interesting to people in India, 
whore payrnijnt of bills by cheques through 1 lie 
post is extensively ('.aTried on. 

Agricultural Workers in Sweden. 

The Swedish Parliament has repealed the A<*i. 
of^lS33 tlebning tlie relations between masters 
and servants iiiereby aeeeding to one the 
most insistent demands of organized agrj- 
oiiltiirai labour in 8w(itien. The Act bad not 
lately (jovered mori' than aliout 60.()(K) out of 
a total of 275,000 employed workers in Swedish 
agriculture ; some of the most oul-of-date 
clauHCs tiad bren a])oIislj^.d in 1^19-20. Never- 
theless, th(^^ coutinu(‘d existenee of the Act 
(iven in its mutilated ' form was a reinindiu* 
to the work(*rs covered by it of an old 
inferiority, and during the agricultural strike 
of 1924-25 the discovery had bemi made 
that certain of the clauses in the Art could be 
used to the detriment of I he worlo^r.s. 

Salt from Baroba. 

The (Tovermnent of India iiaving permittiMl 
the Baroda State (hjviTument to export salt 
to Bengal from Port Oklia, within the teiri- 
tones of t he State, the Baroda Durbar have, 
granted a concession for tin* manufacture of 
salt and alkalii's to Mr. Kapiiram V'akil, 
chemical engineer. 

Swedish Professor on India’s Currency. 

Ib'ofessor Custav C^assel, the eminmit Swe- 
dish economist and finaneii'r, has published 
his views on Indian currency aJIairs. H<* 
(’oiisiders that liKds.n monetary ])oli<‘y is a 
factor of very s])ecial importayu.i' for the 
world siijiply of gold. Had India, as was 
contemplated, adopted a gold currency 
of the old typ(' with gold in free circulation 
a new demaml for th^' metai would have 
arisen whiclf w'ould to a marked degree have 
cuhaneed the liemand for it, ami would have 
practically frustrated the policy wlsich aims at 
restricting the field of gold recjuirements. The 
risk was so miu‘b the greater as the creation 
of fresh large demands for gold for India 
would in all probability have intensified the 
eagerness of various countries to guard their 
accumulated gold reserves and, if j)ossible, to 
increase them. From tliis point of view 
the recently terminated labours of the Indian 
Currency Commission have been of the very 
^eatest interest to the w'orhl in general, 
and to India herself in particular. “The Cur- 
rency Report has endorsed the Professor’s 
v^w that at almost any cost, the creation of a 
quite unnecessaiy demand for gold caused by 
a possible gold currency for India should be 


obviated. A further point emphasized in 
his evidence before the Commission, was 
that the intlian curren<y lould quite. w^H 
be maintained at a stable* parity with gold,* 
iuid thus in all respects do the same service 
MS a gold standard of tle^ 1 radii ional type, 
without having recourse to siicli an '‘extreme- 
ly revolutionary nicasiire/’ as that involved 
in suj>stituting th(‘ yi^low for the white met«al 
iifi a circnJaling medium jn India. 

With a view to introducing some new and 
u]>-to-(Iate designs in satecs and calico print- 
ing t.h(i Department of Industries, Bombay, 
has Lad prepared by tije studmils of tlie Sir 
J. .1.* Si'liool of Art. Bombay, some drawings 
ot designs in water-colour suitable for .saree 
borders, corners, purdahs, table-i'lotli and for 
e.alieo printing in general. These are now 
ready and can be seen at the Ollice of the 
Dire(?tor of Industries, Old Custom House, 
Bombay, on all working days except Satur- 
days and hoiuiays. ILartimiiars as to the 
cost of suj)plying copie.', of the designs, ete., 
ean b(j obtained from tiu' Prineijial, Sir J. J. 
Sidioql of Alt, Bombay, direct. 

An Indian-Clav Modeller. 

A Bombay Corresjiondent writes If 
there is truth in saying that “Full many 
a flower is born to lilnsh unseen” it- is true 
in the ca.se of young V. R. Madliava Rao of 
Matunga. Bombay, who has attained perfec- 
tion in the art of (day-modellir.g on Western 
lines the knowledge of wdncli s<‘em.s to l-ave 
'onu' to i)im*aimo.st by intuition. His iigures 
are so individually ]>eifect and so faultless 
in their speaking similitude to the original.^ 
tliat fancy eiksily cheats itscdf into the belief 
that it is really the living breathing forms 
and not the count m’parls in clay. The 
facility with wliich his fingers manipulate 
during the two-hours’ sitting l5as<.ume in for 
admiration in many *qwart(U's and it is signifi- 
I ant that pliotographs of his works an*. l)eing 
rcjiroduced in western pictorial jiajiers witii 
a note of a]>preoiatiou in each case. He 
i.s an Indian first and a Mysorean next. 

Workmen’s* Compensation in Bombay. 

The annual report on thi^ ivorking of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. in Bomlfay 
slates that there were* 237 a})pIications for 
disposal ^during 1925 of which 15 related to 
fatal accidents, 66 to permanent disa^jlement, 
9 to temporary disablement, and 108 wi^re for 
distribution of compen.sation deposited with 
the Commissioner, during tho yi^ar under 
report over Rs. 1,09,000 w^ere deposited 
>vith the Commissioner of ivbich lis. 93^000 
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represented the amount of compenHation 
to he paid to dependants of workmen whose 
injstries resulted fatally ami Rs. 16.000 r(‘])re- 
jiipented ^he amouni of oompensatiori de- 
posited ^ iiif respect of non-fatal accidents. 
A sum of over Rs. 95,(K)0 was paid out to 
various claimants, leaving a balance in the 
hands of the CJominissioner of over Rs. 20,500 
at tlie end of the year. The returns subniiUed 
by 155 employers indicate tliat 1,95,631 adults 
and 3^347 minors w^ore employed in factories, 
2,458 adults were employed in mines, 1,877 
adults and 3 minors were enijdoyed in 
Tramways, 8.319 adults in the Port Trust, 
21,098 adults and 19 minors in all otinn* 
concerns. The total number ol acck’ent.s was 
2,300, of which 30 were fatal ; 82 resulted 
in permanent disablement and 2,188 in leiii- 
porary liisablement. The (-oinmissioncr poinl.s 
out t imt in two cases his or<ler for payment 
of compensation was of no avail whatever to 
the unfortuimto applicants because soon after 
the notice of hearing of the application was 
served on the employers, they took steps to file 
their scliedule in tlie Insolvency (joint. 
During tlie year under r(3])ort 289 persons 
were awarded compensation of whom 284 
were adults and 5 minors. Out- of the adults 
118 were awarded compensation in respect 
of fatal accidents and ilic remaining four for 
disablement either permanent or tem penary. 
Of the 5 cases relating to minors, 1 wms for 
fatal acijident and the remaining 1 for per- 
manent disablement. ^ 

« )Salt Export Rules, 

The Salt (3Xport rules recently published 
by the Government of India remove certain 
restrictions on the export of salt manufactured 
in the Presidency of Bombay and Sind, wdiich 
should enable manufac-tur(*rs to extend their 
business. Salt can now be exported fret* 
of duty from salt works^in th(3 Presidcticv of 
Bombay and Sind to all devstinatious outside 
India. It must, however, be taken (iirect 
from the salt works to Bombay or Kivraclii, 
as the case may be, where it must be .shipped 
under the supervision ofdyhe Customs Officer. 
When shipped, it shall be ttiken direct to tin* 
dOvSt?ination specified, in the ]>ermit, witliin 
the ])eriod ])rf scribed.* If the Customs 
Officer finds that the quantity of salt under 
removal ps in excejjiH of the quantity specifie<l 
in tlie permit, he wdli recover duty on the 
excess. The exciiss quantity shipped will be 
ex\tered in the bill of laxiing. The exporter 
,of salt will, however, be entitled to get a refund 
of duty on his obtaining from the Collector 


of Customs at the port of clesfailatlon a cei?ti- 
fioate in the prescribed form. Rules Jiave 
also been issued remitting the duty imposed 
on salt manufactured in Sind when such salt 
is transported by sea from Karachi to 
Calcutta subject to certain conditions. The 
detailed inles will be found in the Government 
of India, Finaiuje Department notifications 
jiubiished in tlie Bombay Government Gazette, 
Part 1 of September 2-, 

Indian Industries. 

A rc(U3nt issue of the Financial Titm^ 
t'OtUains an artk le from (-alcutta in the course 
of whicli the writer declares that one result 
of the War has been to stimulate eponnously 
the industrial dcvelopmciit of countries whose 
industries were backward in 1914: and that 
Tmlia is such a country. In siqiport of ^iiis 
statement he gives some interc‘sting Htatistl<-s. 
Befor<‘ tl'.e War, India coiisuineii annually 
3,6(t0 million yards of cotton goods, 2,600 of 
whicli wi'i'c imported and 1,000 manufai’4ured 
by licrsclf. To-day the consumption is the 
.Kam(‘, but th<* proponion.s are vd v ditfoTcnt— - 
2,000 million yards manufacturer! and 1,600 
millions imported. Before th(‘ War. ('alcutta 
exported about 60 j)er c(‘nt of Inr jute in iJie 
law state, and 40 per c(‘nt in tlie slinpe oi 
cloth or bags. To-day the proportions j?.re 
exH<*.tly reversed. Important as they are. 
those ligures would i«ave been still more ‘,so 
if iii< y had included a comparison between 
the i‘X])orts of raw cotion before th.c War 
and at t he prese nt lime. Tlie Statistical Ab- 
stract f(U‘ British Indie, says that, in the 
‘‘cotton year ’ of 1921-25, nearly 450,000 tons 
of home-grown (olton were consumed in India, 
wtiile the ex])ort. of raw cotton, for the last six 
months of that year, amounted to ajiproximate- 
ly lOO/.'OO tons. It would seem, therefore, that 
the total expons are still much larg^er than 
1 Ik* total flume <‘on.sinnptioii ; though doubtless 
mucli less so tliun tlicy were in 1914. 

* ISEw Silk Secret. 

Dr. Dinshall R. Nanji, of Birmingham 
University, and Dr. Paton, formerly of Bir- 
mingham and now of Bristol, have, after seven 
years* resoar<di, found a process which may 
have a far-reaching effect on the textile 
trade. It is claimed that they can make 
a substitute for artificial silk from jute at a 
cost of £l(X) a ton, whereas the market price 
of artificjial silk is between £6(X) and £800 a ton. 
Tests prove that the new product is in eveiy 
way comparable with, and, it is claimed i» 
many ways superior to, the artificial silk 
at present being marketed, A stibstituto 
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iot, cotton, doriired from China grass, is also 
said to be possible* A soft, liist-rous, aiuj 
strong fibre is produced whicii is not l)nUle, 
and which can be spun without difficulty. 

^ Australian Sandalwood Oil. 

A report of the Bcituic'e Committee of liie 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain pre- 
sented to that body and adojited by it on 
July 7, stated that: ‘‘Some eorrespondont 
has shown that this^desc.iiption of samialwood 
oil derived from the \v()o<i of Fusamis s'picxiins 
is very largely used imuiicinally in Australia 
and other countries. The commit tee are of 
opinion that a monograp!) on this oil might 
be inserted in 1 h(‘ '‘•Jfi'itish Piiarmacentica] 
"Codex,” So that oil of tlie quality required by 
the characters and tests could be ordered for 
us {3 in Australia and wherever the ajqivopriate 
authorities (considered this variety of oil 
could usefully rcqiiace the more ex]iensiv«‘. 
kind obtairi(‘<l Ironi Sanialunt alhvm," 


Thk lMi*tekUL Institute. 

The Imperial Institute, London, to b<f re- 
opened to the public on September -J^^is under- 
going great changes imdt^ Lieut. -General 
Sir Wm. T. Kiirse, the new director. The 
exhibition galieries have been (-loseS to the 
public dining iTmi wint(U’ for reheating, re- 
lighting, and redo coratio ns, and the method 
of .displaying raw qirod nets is being greatly 
modernized. Dioramas and models have been 
arranged with sampl(*s of raw' and finished 
products, trans])arencies, photograjihs. pictures, 
maps, charts, and printed norcs, illustrating 
the subj^t of the diorama. In the arrange- 
ment ofWie sample rooms members of edu- 
cational JkmIk^s liave given assistance, parti- 
cularly in KUggostiiig th.c s(U|Li(mce of exhibits 
corrcsjKinding v ilii the most mod(*rii methods 
of teaching. 


Topics in the Journals. 

Economic Truths. 


W, floward Hazidl wrib's in the Tinas 
Trade applemcHt : — 

The industrial unnjst vvhidi uuhap})ily prevails in 
this coimiry js due not to cme but to many causes. 
The wuT effected avast uplujaval, and men an<l \\n. 
men who had ne\er travelled or seen an> thine outsside 
their t)\vn little social ami busineys eu’cles were car- 
ried' by it and its consequences to new scenes or 
distant eouutrie*^. They realized more clearly then 
before llio p(»ssihiUti'\s of impr(»ving tbcir p<*sition. 
and ohtaine'l a new outku)k on the tulure, 'I’he high 
W’ages tliev eaimnl during the war, and partienlaily 
during tlie b'S'iu after the war, raised their stan 
dard of living vcPyijanisidoraldy. They then formed 
habits and lastc'5 and they putvlvisinl lu\uries which 
formt'rly wore, and nowyire, quite beyond the re.uli 
of thoco wlio work in industries in winch iuieinph»\ 
mentis rife and wages have l>o(m oonyiderahly rodueed 
from the of the boom. 

When a man’s real wage's (i.e., the (luaiitity of taun 
modifies ho can purchase with his wages) an* rising, 
oven if the increase bo comparatively small, he h'eis 
thal-heis improving his status, and that ho can pnr- 
ehaw amenities or little luxuries which were formerly 
unattainable. WIkiu the position is reversed and his 
actual money wages or tbcir purehasing power are 
ml need, he bitterly re'«('nts the ehang". 

When the of living index figure has been fall- 
ing slowdy during many inoiiths. iiu]x?rceptil)ly the 
worker’s staiidard of hving has improvedj as his wile 
has boi'ii able tii puieUasc more or lietter food, and 
clothing with tho same housokoojiing allowanee, Ihit 
when the actual rodnetiou in wagt's takes place, he 
fools that his standard of living is attacked. His 
wife can prove to him conclusively that no ivductiou 
in the cost of living has occurred at the time the 
wages aiti redifccd. as she is paying the sanu' prices 
for food and clothing as ah© paid the week befoixi, or 


even n montli ago. She has no record of the prices 
paid 0 or 12 month.'c previously, when the cost of 
living index ligure w'as higher, and as the household 
live by the w'c(*k they di<lx'lieve the official statements 
about tht‘ cost of hving. The result is discontent and 
resell tmon I . 

C’apttvlist System. 

Serious unemployment in many industries and the 
reduction in wMge.s sinci' the botun in most trades are 
undoubtedly tw<> of the mam causes of dis<*oiitcnt and 
unrest, 'riierc k, Innvt'voij, another caus<* more ©a- 
(hiring and more subtle, which may lea«l to serious 
conscquencc.s, and that is the dis.Natisfaidioii w'bich 
has Ixjcn created with the capitalist system. The 
(-xtremists, vvhetJicr they be called Communists, ad- 
vanced Sooi.disU, or any other name, have ^ireached 
for years pie^t various doelnncs about tlie (Capitalist 
system, and have attributed to it tlie ills fri»m W'hich 
tin’s working classes are suffering. The causes of in- 
du.«trial .■{ueees.s and iailure and the iMiiiificationa (•£ 
int(*rnational commc'rc^* are so complex, that it is 
(^xtreincly difficult to understand them fully. It i.s 
easy, however, to put the blanm cntiixly on to the 
capitalist, and say that his nudbods arc the cause of 
the prt'hcat hnv w'ages and lack of employment in 
certain industries. If any simple and incisive sLate- 
mont be rciK'*iteil mopth after month and year after 
year, and if no countcr-stak merit be repeated with 
(’qual frequency and vehemence to ciuifute it, it is po-s- 
siblo t-^> make the pco[»le Ix'lieve almost afiy mis- 
stateinent, how'cver lu(li«roiis it may lici. 

If this be so, is# it not essentia! that some, facts 
about industrial c(;onomics should be plaoixl before^ 
the workers in onler to coinb^i.t some ofgtht* teaching 
they have lisUnied to for so long ? The economic 
truths may not as pleasant as the statements they 
have heanl rept'ated |o frequently. But the laws of 
economies are inexorable ami will not be altered by 
plausible but unsound arguments. 
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• f^OM* i’DMDAItEBTAl, PmnTS. 

Tbe.follmviap aitj aome of the poiota on which much 
«onfuKir>n of thought exiata in many minds, and not 
onlyiU the Kibcmr world : — 

f . — In modern industry labour, nianagemont, and 
capital am each ossontial. If any of the-ie three part- 
ner!* in industry lx* ijudheiont in quality, or insufficient 
in quantity, the industry oaimot Riioe<4d. it is neccs- 
sary to pay such wages* salaries, or average divi- 
dends to each of the partners as will attract them. 

2. — If wage* or salaries are too low the best men 
will seek w'ork in other trades or countrie«i, and young 
men will not willingly enter the indusf ry. If the ave- 
rage dividends on eapital aVe too low it will he very 
difficult to obtain ad<litional capital for im])roveriiouts 
and development, and the industry will languish. 

3. — No industry can exist without oaimtal. A 
coslermonger’.s barrow, a carpenter’s tools, aianner’li 
implements, the wages paiii to a worker before the * 
goods he produces an* sold, or the stock of goods of 

a ahopkeetxu* arc a tow of the fonns in which capital is 
invested in industry. I’hc (!apitali;jt believes tha< by 
thus investing his savings in tnwlc he will earn more 
income than if ho hoarded his ijaiiital in a safe or 
invested it in (lovernmont securities. 

4. —Because many people are thrifty and do not 
spend the whole of tlu'ir income, and thus beconu* 
capitalists, great or sin dl, modern industry is possible, 
and can expand owing to the capital provided by 
these savings. If everyone spirit the whole of his 
income anti if trading (umcoras did n«d. reserve part of 
their profits for the devclojunont of their business, 
there could bo no expansion in industry to employ the 
incre^ising ptqmlation. The result would be either 
whtdosale emigration or a rapid lowering of the 
stimdai'd of living. The thrifty person, therefore, 
benolits labour by pnn iding, and nuking the h>>s of, 
Ilia capital in cmjiloying labour. 

o,— All trade arul bu.Hine*s is S|.>eculativt\ and tlicns- 
for(‘ the anticipated tlividondson capital musf Im» liigh- 
er than on Uovermneut .securities, wdiich are guaran- 
teed by the State. If a inipi succeed in bininess fiis 
rew'aixl is a good dividend ou his capital. If he should 
fail, US many <lo, lie ha* Inwt his capital .vnd no one 
helps him. Kven industries that are monopolies or 
quiwi-monopoiies and supuiy necessities are liable to 
losses or failure. Horse -omnibuses ami <*al>s were 
ruined by motor- vehicles, gas suffered from the com- 
petition of electricity, and telegraphs from tclepKone.s. 
Nmi' monopolistic trade.s always run far greater risk* 
than monopolies au]»piying public pcccssities. 

(k — If thcj’e AV'cre no ]>rolits <h' interest on capital, no 
one would invest hr* savings in industry, or even in 
^(iroveniment securities. Men would hoard th<dr 
savings, and thorti could be no increase in mnuufac- 
ture or trade which is absolutely essential f >r our 
growing population. Hundreds of millions of addition- 
al capital are r(*quired oa.’h year «to supply the needs 
of our expanding trade and population. 

7. — Pr<4,fits, therefore, are essential and bciieficial 
to the workers, a,* the?.', ‘ittract capital to industry, 
stimulate enterprise, and create m6re, employment, 

8. — -Industries or businesses which am not making 
profits are ini\;gijcal to thr intorestH of both capital 
and labour. A temporary absence of dividend, or 
even actual lasses, can be borne by capital for a cer- 
tain time, but if losses be continued for a long period 
the business will be wound up lifchid the employees 
will be thiuwn out of work. 


9. — Industries or businesses whioj^ are not making 
profits can be converted into profit-mkking ones oy 
lowering the cost of production. Thi? change ci^ be 
attained by two methods ; — 

(rt) The simple and speedy mode of lowering wages 
and salaries, and as in many industries these are tVie 
larger part of the cxpenscM, its effect is very marked'. 

(6) The better, sfowei, and more lasting method 
of increasing the effieieney of tlie organiKation. 
Lssbour and management rau.sfc both work whole- 
licartodly to attain this end. Tf igher efficiency in i||li 
broadest sense includes bi^tfi^r salesmanship, «more 
labou’r-aiding machinory, and s( leritifi': managomen|(^j' 
and, on th«‘ part of labour, higher outputs and 4- 
removal of a too stringent diUnareation of labom^ 
ami a modification of rules nr customs which un- 
necessarily iaerease the cost or hamper production. 

10. — High costs are liarmfyl to labour ivjp widl as 
to capita*. (jJieater effieionc.y 'will lower the cost of 
production, and tlierefon^ inoreii,se tlu' dernai^d for the 
products and cri’.atc' more employment. When the 
price of commodities is reduced by greater efficiency 
labour benefits, not onlv by inerea,*ed emjiloyment bid 
bcH.’ause the reduced price of the comiuo(iitics pro- 
duced will lower the cost of livmg. 

11. -- -The countries which have thr* highest xvage 
rate.s and the highe.st staii.dard of living arc tho.se in 
which the output per worker aiifl tlie (dficioncy of 
production ar<' the gmatosl. High wages can only be 
paid when high produclion existe. Tliis country 
KtrUids muHvay between the low production and low 
standard of living of the Far Ka.sl and the high 
outputs and l>etter stand an! of living of America. 
The problem that now^ far(*s labour, management, 
and ca])ital is how to solve the problem of ** euttmg 
cost.s ” without reducing wMges. 

12. — Tiiibour-saving or labour-aiding m.iehinory 

rodiice.s tlie amount of manual labmir and lowers the 
cost of proilucdion. The low'or jiric'es due to the u.se 
of machinery grcaM> inen^asc the demand for the 
goods. The number of person.* employ i-d m the chief 
mdustnis in fhn eouofry in wdiieii labour saving 
machinery is employeti has not been reduKal, Imt has 
steadily iiiereasrd faster than the growtli of tlie popu- 
lation. L.abour .should therefore ^nujourago, instead 
of opposing, the introdiiet ion of new and improved 
in«chanical method.*. , 

13. — Oood profits in a eoinpetitife market arc a 
proof of efficiency — i.e., the gootls proflnc<-d or service.* 
rendered an^ supplied in a Planner f ho consumer 
desires and at a jwict^ he is willing to pay. In the 
same competitive industry then* will Ix' many buai- 
ne=iHes that are not making profits because they am 
not as efliderit a* their rivals. The high profits in 
the succf^ssful concerns are the reward of ability and 
energy, and encfiurage invention and further develop- 
ment. 

14. -— The price the consumer is abl«i and willing to 
pay for all the commoditU;s produeod or servii-o.* 
rendemd i* the total sum available to provide wages, 
all expenses, and profits. Ti»e Uiree partners in 
indUBlry — labour, managennmt, and capital -can only 
share b(‘t\veen them the value of their product, tlie 
value te-ing the quantity the consumoii» wish to 
obtain, multiplied by the price they are willing to 
pay. Higher pricf^s reduce Hie quantity requimd and 
ince verm. 

Workers’ Im.^oi.v.ary Griev.woe.s. 

These fourteen points include certain economic 
tmths wliicli arc not known to a vast number of 
working men and probably to some employers. 
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of tHe labour leaders realize these facts, which 
aice hard and unpalatable to men iu industneft that 
are suffering from the aftermath of tlio war and tJm 
inte^ified competition from many foroigti c»>nntries. 
Some labour leaders wdio understand th(‘S!o t.ruthK 
have spoken fearlessly on them to the mom hors !>t 
their uniopH, although their opinions have often lx*en 
received with hostility. Other labour leaders, liow- 
ever, who ajiparently ignorant of these eeon.nnic 
" facts, have repeatedly denied their existen(‘.c, a-iirl 
- ^hile innocently or iiitoiitionally misleading then* 
Imarors have won praibo and applause fiom their 
^ audiences. ^ 

^ Tf Iho workei*H do not understand tliese uiuitin-^ 
Vdliey naturally hi>.vc a grievance against tlieir 
empjoyci-s, ami au' led to believe that it i^- oni\ tin- 
selHLsh t>bRtmacy of those for whom they work w'hieh 
prevents them from givjng to the workers much larger 
wages than il»oae now flaid. When a large body oi 
men arc tluas “ diagrunilod *’ and dissatisfied they will 
not work well and wilf brood upon their grievanei s. 
The roRuli must lx* a reduced output and friction ot 
various kinds which hamper proilucUori in 111.1113’ differ- 
ent ways. 

(1am PAIU N OJ-' Eklkj iite.n ment. 

11 aC'im])ais:n could be atarU'd to enlighten the 
workers on these various points much good might, 
ensue. Any ])n)|)aganda which (*ame only from tlm 
employers would profmbly b<i susp<‘cted .vnd djsbdicvj d 
by labour, but jf tin- .support of in .my ot tie* fradt* 
union lt;aders could U‘ obtained the po.sition w<mld Ih' 
differenf. Tlie faiiuo* of the general strike ha.', injwle 
many trade unionists think that sonu' ol the docaruies 
that have bet*n ])rcached for 3aMirs an rnd soniul. 
and iu cuusequcjice they mny be willing to 
examine our indu.wtrial firobiems with a more open 
mind. Would it not possible to give, m tmr 
secondaiy .schools, or even in the senior eIa.SHe.s in the 
comicil schools, some u»structi<)n in the rudiments of 
economics */ It that W'cre dom? the lads would Jeavi^ 
school with some knowledge of those mcxoralile law > 
which nltimatidy will affect them in their work, and 
guided by that knowledgi^ will act with gnuilei 
wisdtim than if they had not thus Uicn train<‘d for th»‘ 
battle of life. 

If labour would earefully examine the.'^es probli ni'. 
it would soon realize that pro.s|H*rity comes to all 
the partners in tri'ilustry — lafiour, management and 
capital — aiul 7'iC(' 7r/ sd. Wdien trade i.s good jirotif'' 
improve. uneiii]>Io3’mcnt^decr<'ase'-3, and w'atnm ten. I 
to ri'^e wheti demurid diminishes, profits are lessctie I 
or disappear, and the worktjrs suffer from short iinu’ 
or unemploymont. Low cost,M and brisk dinnand ari* 
OHsential to the weU-Udng of labour and capital, and 
out of the chaos of tlic last few weok.s it is to lx* hojKMl 
that a new spirit w'ill arise, and labour, eo-operatnig 
wholeheartedly with management and eapilab will 
strive to solve the many problems witli which we an* 
faced. 

The Cotton Outlook. 

Pl’ofeHsor John A. Todd, Print ijm! oC tbo 
Liverpool School of Coinnierf.tb writes to The 
Englishman s follows : — 

As most of the world’s cotton Clovis are grow’u in 
the Northern Hemisphert>, our .summer is the period 
which determines the fate of the world’s supjihoH ff»r 
the season. Owing to the dominant ])osition which 
the American crop still holds, in si»ite of the de\ clop- 
'"•ment of “outside growths,** anxiety with regard to 
^ihese supplies ofofitros ma,inly in the progress of the 


American crop, and we are now entering upon the 
usual txjtiod of hopiis and fears which re-sult frojn the 
niirmally variable climatic conditions in the U. S.* 
Cotton B^lt. Every year the position seems to U^m© 
more critical and mon; diffjt.**i!t to prognosticate, aj^d 
this year is unlik<'. its prcdtjccsHurs in one important 
resj-iect. Prices have fallen m the last twtiive months 
from about \'M. to bchov ft/. the result of the big 
ci*op of I92r>, following upon the com p*A rati vely big 
crop of the previous 3 ’OMr ; mu. I at fir'd it looked as if 
this would lo.\d to amarl;<* * io< masc <'f cousumntion. 

dll recent months, however, th(‘ro has liccn a cuiious 
rc[X^tition what has become m iccont x’ears, the 
normal .'^tatc of the trade, 'i'hc ho|K'> of still another 
big crop coming ba.s madt* flic cotton trade believe 
that, even lower prices may bo <‘\pcctcd, and the feai* 
t»f being left with high priced stock.s on liand has 
mad© <*oiisuru(Ts Ihrougbout the world continue the 
])ftliey of hf nd io-mf>nth buying, wif.h the result that 
tMUisumpt^on has reccsntlv been slackening off in 
America, w’hile Lancashire has found it impossible to 
abandon tin* ]>olicy of short time, wdneh has of course 
Ixien accentuated by the ddhcultics du<‘ to the (joal 
Strike. 

The world is, therefore, e\[)ectiug another big 
Amerujau crop this 3 a‘.ar, Imt so tar the conditions 
have nob gone vrry far to justify that exfM'cfatiou. 
^XTiitil dune the weather wa^: on the whole too cold 
and wet^with the n‘sult th.it the crop has not made a 
^got/d start eveept in Tev.is, anrl altnoiigh ffutv- has 
brought higher ten' p^‘tatur(‘s th.'iv hu^ b<*en a con- 
sid<^rable amount of rain m the middle .-ni l western^ 
Belt, which has revived the h'ars of boll-w’eevil 
(lam ag(‘ later on. (hi the other hand the CaroUnaa 
have suffered from drought which ha.s onli’ recently 
lioen broken. 

This 3 ^ear the (.roji Heporting Boaixl at Washing- 
ton has abandoned the liivt condition report of the 
season fonnerU’^ published as at May 25, so that the 
dune 25 report (published on duly 2) is the first of 
the season. Up to that date (a« formerly) nothing 
is avail.iblt' but private' < "tiinafes with re paid to tbo 
first (‘ssantKil in all cr<i}) cab ul a lions, named 3 ^ the 
acreage. bAvr siTi(*e lt)2^ ihe acnmgo ha.s been 
steadily rising, and last year, according to the latest 
revised figures, tS,090,(H)0 .icres w'('ie “plantiMi and 
in cultivation as at d une 2.V'. TIur year tlie g( 3 neral 
exjx'ctation W’aa a slight reduction, say to 47J 
millions, but the Bureau's (‘stimate is ru> b^sR than 

48,898,(KH) aenss ! 

Tine ('oTTuN BtnK\r Hkport. 

With reganl to the condition reports, the generaL 
expectation wa*- cxj[frcss(^d m an .ivt‘rHg(*. figure of 
76.5 per emit, but the Bureau’s condition figure is 
oul 3 " 75.4 iH'i* (K‘ut. Their figure ol tile indicated 
crop publish(»d with each Bunniu K('})ort (15,OH5,000 
bales this timt*) is merely an arithmetical interpre- 
tation of the ])rct'cnt (:«mdition of the crop, but this 
year they hav»' sujijilomenhjd this by publishing a 
•‘range*’ figifre itidk'iffing the |)os'-i!>ie limits above 
and liolow this figufe wdiich the. cro)) might atLiin if 
the conditions for tlio remainder of tlie soasoiii w<h*(‘. 
equal to the Im'sI tvr the \^oist of tho last fu’c yeart,. 
Tins a,s it happ'i^K *is a vcr\’ wide' range', and 
the.so Aimils ar<‘ rc])i'e'-('nt(Ml bv the figured of 
16,294,090 bales and 111.726,0(^0. A pparcjitly, theft‘- 
fore, the [misftects of 'the' .American crep this 3\3ar 
are, at the Ixist, not much , Ix'tter than last 3 ear, 
which was 16,086,000 bales. 

It is too .soon yet0 to make anything but a , 
gae 89 ae to the other prospecte of creps. The 
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Indian crop ip entirely dependent on Ilje monsoon 
which has so far been rather pour. I’he Egyptian 
crop is apparently making satisfactory progiess, and 
invspite of the (lovorniacnt’s orrlrr for i-lsstviction of 

reage the area if. cxpet^led to bo about ike same 
as last year, w^ith probably less Sakol and more of 
other varjetfes. In the Sudan, Iniwever, the Gezira 
will^ this yi*ar derive the full UMKdit of the Makwar 
Dam, and if the (juality of the crop can be 
maintained on the same level as last year, this should 
moan a very useful addition to the supply ol Uio best 
Egyptian cotton. 

The n'al question this year is the probabh'. ed’ect 
of the lower h^vol of prices on outside growths, and 
especially on the Empire crops which have made 
really excellent progi’ess during the last few years 
of high prices. That development will certainly 1)0 
checked by the passing of “ Shillong <‘oiU)ri, ’ * but 
to what extent ? The answer involves a detailed 
consideration of the conditjona in every ama, Imt 
briefly the guess may he hazartled that. Australia, 
w’h(*re the cnip is largely produced by white labour, 
will probably feel it most, while Nigeria and Uganda, 
wdicre the crop is grown by native small holders, 
will still have a sufficient margin to make the 
crop profitahh'. fn South Afn<‘a generally, includ- 
ing Rhodesia, the position will jirobably Ix^ some- 
thing between thi' two. Bat in all these pionrer 
fields a great deal will dej)en<l on th(' quality of 
cotton they can produce aiul ih<5 proinium it will 
epmmaiul over ordinary American cotton. In India, 
too, the question ol quality is imiiortaut. In n‘C<‘nt. 
years the proportion f>f the enjp wliioh was sonwdliing 
apprua-ohing American Uingth of staple has increased 
I'lionnously, and they arc now producing a crop of 
about 2 miliion bales of I inch and ujiwards. Vs 
for other tields, Hussju made a, remarkable recovery 
last year which should b(' continued this 3 ^oar, aud m 
China the conditions can hardl^^ bti worse than tla\v 
have lK?en recently. 

A Tis FACJ Tcm y P rospkcts . 

On the whole, therefore: the prosjjects of the 
world’s supply tins are fairly .oatTisfactory, but 

the whole question still turns on the tale of tin* 
American crop. If tliis year fur the third time in 
succession the weevil proves comparatively harmless 
and a good crop is made, there will b<' scmio re;ii{on 
for hoping that wo have really seen the worst of the 
weevil damage, ami that the terrible conditions of 
1921 to 192H arc not likely to Iw) reixiatocl ; but until 
that question is answered the position (d the world’.s 
cotton supplies will not be assunxl, ami we canimt 
cxjH'ct a settled (s^ndition (d affairs in rt‘gard to eon- 
sumption. There is no doubt that tho w'orld can 
easily take all cotton it can grow^ — at a price — 
but wludber that price is to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Hd.y or a shilling ])or lb. is still largely de- 
pendent on the weevil. 

Indian Wheat, 

In the coni’He of an interesting letter writ- 
ten ' to The Statesman, Mr. A. C. Watts of 
Bhatinua says : " ^ 

ft is certainly a move lu tfiio right direction t.o 
inijirove tjio present />ystcm of handling and storing 
W'heatin India. Some systmm of hulk handling and silo 
storage to inen^ase the pt>pularity of Indian wheat in 
Europe is neccissary, Eurojie would be pleased to pay a 
higher price for wheat th£wt has passsed through 
a silo and arrived in bulk as it would have had a 


preliminary cleaning to remove dust. The large 
stones and other nibbbh, whiofi dnysteriously find 
their w^ay into cargoes of wheat, aix^ not mixed in 
1 ) 3 ’ tho fannoj* but by the man}' middlomtSn that 
an? in the wheat trade. The saving of cargo freight 
on this rubbish would average easily 5 per cent 
aud as all large bu 3 ^ers of wheat in Europe in 

bulk silos for convonjenr*e, timjj^ and labour would 
bo saved. If wheat could brought straight from 
4. the farmer and stored in siloa Eurojx^ would see 
cleaner wheat than ever it liad seen licfore from 
India. While in England a few vtuin? ago several, 
iargii buyers of Indian wi^'at. spoke to me about 
this admix turn of rubhisli. Many thought it was 
caused through old-fashioned harvest methods. But 
1 informed them this was not so. One large miller 
visiting the Punjab section in Wondilev exhibition was 
astonished txi see such ffno tsican samph^s aiul invited 
the gentleman in chargti tb visit his mill and six' the 
actual delivery of Indian Punjab wheat. 9 if silos were 
adojited at t.he large* ports %)f exports this rubbish 
would ]>e extra^’ted, cruisequontJy savin^g shipping 
freight. 

I ha^<^ been handling wheat for the last 25 
years, and tlu* last t'*n in India, a.ri(i all the wheat 
f have- handled has passed through silos. All tho 
wh(‘at at present, in India is s1or(*(l m bulk, 
some in pits, .some in mud rooms ami other..* in small 
mud and wooden built rooms. Hut the advfmia,go 
of sd>ragc 111 a ))ropui,y built elevator or silo is the 
slight eleaning it gels before storage, iv^moving the 
dust and largo imjiuntics, also giving to the wheat a 
draught of cool air. Ahjo if to be stored for any 
length nf time, tlie wheat can be turiu'd over into 
different bins and subjected, to further’ draughts? of, 
air. If this is done it will considerably minimize the 
breeding ot weevds which is the worst tixiuble in the 
storage of Indian vvhc.vt. Tiie jiresent s37'.stcim f>f 
wheat stoiage jn India gimerally breeds weevils 
after H months’ .storage wlmdi is a eonsiderablo los.s 
and 1 b.xic kmnvn didivcrji^s oS weevdieil wheat up- 
to 20 j-er cent. 1 eertainl 3 ' think a trial elevator 
.should lx* built in .micli a place a.s Karachi tor i’un- 
jab wheax and one m (.’aicutta ttu’ U. P. vfdieat tor 
export an<I gradually tixtended to tht* different large 
mundios. '('lie -saving in bags alone would lx* tra- 
mendouH. As there is plenty of wood in India I 
should prt'fer tlu» largm- pari huflt in wmod. There 
are two or three firms in England that have great 
experic‘iic(‘ in building this kind of ck‘vators and- 
have built them al! over the world arnl the w’urkiug 
of them is very .simple. In fact 1 would chooiso />0 
men in our owui place capahli' of working them. 
Bulk wagons would be required with extra largo lock 
a.n«l I am sure tho farmer would gradually appreci- 
aU* the S 3 ’'stem. If this system i.s brought "before the 
Agriculture Commission it w’oiijrl inh'rost them to visit 
some lai-ge uji-to-dak^ flour mills m India and .see 
how wheat is handled before being .stored, how the 
different kinds of rubbish are romovi^d, and how the 
wheat is automatic.ally weighed a« in up-to-dite mills 
in Euro {XI. 

Will Malaria Ever be Banished? 

Thn ])rcAa‘ntioi) of malaria is a .subject of 
supronie importance for the whole of the 
Tropieij^ Malaria Ls periiapB th<‘ inoft iibi- 
quitoiifl of all nialadios in warm countries, aad 
persecutes humanity in some of tho most beauti- 
ful areas of the world It trsod to not 
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merely re/ider sipk, more than a million persoiiH 
in India alone, according to an old official esti- 
mate ; and we can only infer the prevalence 
of the disease in Africa and tropical America. 

The disease itself does not show a high case- 
mortality, but persons who once become in- 
fected with the malaria germ are apt to remain 
infected for months or years. 

Tlie disease, says Sir Ronald Ross in the 
Daily Mail, is caused#by a minute parasite of 
the blood discovered in 1880 by Dr. A. Laveran. 
Fortunately quinine is a well-known cure, and 
the parasites rapidly diminish in. numbers 
while it is being taken. Unfortunately it is 
by no means easy to ])ersuade patients to 
take the drug long enough to effect a complete 
cure ; and the result is tliat local mosquitoes 
oftey easily find infected persons from whom 
they can communicate the parasites to healthy 
ones. 

Pools of Infection. 

Thf' fact that musquitoos can convey the infcelioii 
from the sick to the healthy was quite conclusively 
proved in 189 S, and since then we have not found 
any evidence, that it may be communicated in any 
other way. 

After tlie proof was obtained sevoiu! raotJiod.s of 
dealing with malaria woi'e suggested. Robert Koch 
thought that the Iwjst method would be to cure all 
the patients by assiduous treatment with quinine, so 
that the mo.squitoes would bo loft without any para- 
sites to carry. 

Then many savants suggested wire -gauze protec- 
tion for all the houses, and veil® anil gloves for 
private jicT.sons, with the careful use of mosquito 
netting at night. 

M3" own proposal, with which T have bored every- 
one, antagonized .some, and infuriated a fow% has 
always been, since 1898 , that the best way to reduce 
malaria 111 many places is by reducing the mosqui- 
toes. The insects jj^reed in pools and streams, and 
are very vulnerable iti the larval stage, when they 
can bo destroyed or driven away by well-known 
methods. • 

Since those* time.s our knowledge has increased 
vastly, esiHicially in connection with the exact 
sjiecios of the malaria-bearing mosquitoes {Atwphdes) 
and their habits ; and to-day not much more re- 
mains to be done than to apply the knowledge 
gained. 

Many enthusiastic oxjxjrts are now labouring in 
this line. 1 recently returned from an excursion to 
Ceylon to investigate the very troublesome malaria 
there. The disease costs the Colony a large sum. In 
one plantation alone it was costing one thousand 
pounds every month during the malaria season. 
This exjienditure w’as due to loss of labour, sickness 
allow"ancea, family allowances, and hospital treat- 
ment. 

• Ck)ST IN Liv^h and Monev. 

What must be the cost of the disease not 011I3" 
ttgroughout that Colony but thoiighout the Tropics ? 
I will ask the reader to think what the saving 
w^uld .be if there were no malaria at all in the 
world — our dividends would go up and our tax- 
ation down ! And, above all, how tho health of the 
8 


poor people who live in the Tropics would improve. 
It has boon shown that the death-rate of malarious 
areas is two and throe times that of aimijiar no^- 
malarious areas. * ^ , 

During the last quarU*r of n century many valuable * 
institutes for the study of Tropical disaasqs have 
grown up. Oup new institute is to be devoted .to 
research, not teaching; and ri'search is open to the 
whole world. 

Shall we ever be able to banish malaria from the 
world altogether ? 1 doubt it, but J think now, as 

I said twenty-seven years ago. that it can be vastly 
reduced in towns, crowded localities, and .special 
areas such as plantations. J^very case saved memis 
so much money saved, besides the saving in illness. 

A Critic of Socialism. 

Sacialism can be attacked from many angles, 
but there is one angle I never see it attacked 
from, and that is its extraordinary dreariness. 
Socialist politics seem to spread an appalling 
air of gloom over everything they touoh 
Indeed, Socialism is itself a gioorni" creed that 
thrives on gloom. Jt is one vast “gi'ouse’’ 
against everything and its great idea is to 
deq)re8S everybody as much as jiossible. 

jrhc whole scheme of Socialism is one of 
ordered diilness; and it would, if siiCG<‘ssful, 
turn existence into a nightmare of boredom. 

1 know that, in theory, the Socialist is .supposed 
* to be the prc)i)het of a brighter world, but he 
is so invariably overwhelmed with sjnteful 
gloom that I can’t lielp t hinkiug that his ideal 
world w'ould be a very ghastly place, says 
John Blunt in the Daily Mail. 

PsYOHOLOGv All Wrong. 

I have neticed before now that the tyjie of 
humanitarian who loves all ipankiud usually" detests 
almost every individual, and in the same way the 
Socialist, whi> i.s by w'ay of bringing joy and glad- 
ness into the lives of tbe peo]ile, sc«ms unable to 
bring anything but deadly diiluess. 'J'hore i.s some- 
thing fatiguing about Socialist oratory. The more 
a Socialist talks about the promised Utopia, the 
more glad one feels that it is only promised. 

Moreover, I simply cannot understand why these 
professors of brotherly • love invariably devote the 
whole of their .sj[xwches , to* denunciation. The gloom 
with which the Socialist envolupcs ever^^thiug, th<» 
contempt wdth which he speaks of every asjxxit of 
ordinary life show clearly enough that Socjuh.sm is 
out of touch 'With humanity and that its whole 
|>sychology is wrong. For mankind is not in that 
state of |;>erpetuaj mental jaundice which the Socialist 
supposes, and jieople dgclino to believe that exisU'qce 
is unbearable. 

A SoiiT.-DESTROYEtt. 

If the Socialist caix see nothing but unmitigat4?d 
gloom, tlw* reason is mat Socialism is itself a dismal, 
soul-destroying doctrine. If tha Socialists ad their 
way they would turn the worlil into a place about 
as cheerful as a cemetery or adioard of guardians* 
meeting. They never cease grumbling and croaking, 
and their love for the nfassea invariably lakes the 
form of abusing anybody who dares to have opinions 
of his own. 
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Manufacture of Hurricane Lamps in India. 


With llu* introtliK t ion ol KiMosi'in oil .1 
varrely of ]«tmps conif into ( oininon n^'* init 
thi‘ luirrK'ant' type lantrnis h.i\(' lnu n so 
roininon that tiie drinand toi same omi 
on an incioasin^ 
scale, e\en though 
soinctlunj^ like 
twenty to twenty- 
five lakhs of lan- 
terns are imported 
into India ( very 
yea? In (‘ \ e i y 
dwelling iioin the 
mansion to a cot‘ 
tage the llurmane 
Lantern has pioved 
its utility and it is 
now taking t h e 
place of Wall, 

'Table and Han^- 
inj^ Lamps sinve^it 
has established its 
(daiin as a most e<'o 
noimcal, *suitaf)le 
and safest •lamp 
for a 1 1 purposes 
and ('an be ( ited as 
a fine example of 
how a tiling comes 
into ('ommon use, 
once it has pio\ed 
Its iTal utility. 

but a sinjile well 
equipped factory 
has not lieen es- 
tablished in this country 


foi manuf actui in^j; 
lamps in general, and Hurricane Lamps m 
tbirticular, though more than a decade Ji is 
t)assgd since the introdiu tion ot sm h lamps 
in India, A soVt of misconception, theieloie. 


ins t.ikeii loot in the minds of the pul>lu' 
that loi some 1 c.ison or other it is not possible 
t' > manufacture Lamp burneis in ^his eounti y 
and even though smh a jiioduct has been 
.n tnaPy phn ed on 
the M a I k e I ))>' 
Messis. ( )gale (Pass 
Works Ltd . there 
are I'leople who 
cannot believe that 
It IS mad** in India. 

.\ s('henu‘ tor m.i 
nnta< luring such 
1 ,amps was ('oneeis - 
ed by lhi‘ ( )ga1(' 

( Pass W 01 ks. Ltd , 

( )galewadi t Aundli 
Mall' k a I'onple ot 
uMis bai'k and at 
laiigemeitls loi the 
nm essary t n n d s 
\\rri‘ madi' by in- 
I irasing then shaie 
( a))ital from two to 
ttn lakhs, t hied\ 
with tlu‘ help andin- 
('cnti ve ot the Lbiet 
Sahib ol Anndh , 
then t h e wboli' 
scheme wa^ v e r \ 
<‘arefull> studied by 
Ml. (L T Ogale. 
L.Al.K., the ^Com- 
pany's Knginecr; es- 
tintates weie wori;ed 
tint and the neiessaty pl^tnl was mirchased 
.ind ei'i'i'tt^d in a spei ial and up to-date ferro- 
(oiK'iete building, Inning a ibain comcnl 
t oni'iete dot)? .mil \inth spt'cial arrangements 
lor allowing ample day light from all round. 



Mr. G. V OGALE, L.M.K. 

The Pioneer in Lamp-making in India 







tlir ihicMtl hiniK'l wilJi ils ^(Knvcd ^ .ip. the 
, t Ik‘ 1)111 nri ( ,ip, i he pci loi s( u < n, 
the cl()i)c iiitnic ilu‘ K‘vci 

^i.kIc. the wiic ^u.nds, the top 
spnn ;4 the tuimc!, t t< . \ 

nienlmn ol oidy th<‘ ni.iin p.uds 
and niiiiuU' <»pcian()ns an* m* 

(pnri’d l(t 1)<‘ made. 

'I'hr tank l)ott<Mn. liu' .side 


MesM s, 
t he m cd 


the le\ Cl cuide 


('oluinns and 

lhahh.ikar Lainp^* aic joint'd l)y 
st'andnjj; and l»y pressing them 
l<>j:);ct iici me# ha mc.i I ly . * In some 
plat’cs c)e( trie solder) lie is made 
list* o 1 to ^i\e the ^aits ^ic.itt i 
strt'nj^^th anti «is an additifina I 
)')ret'aut ion aj^ainst It aka^i*. j)nt 
that none oj them ait? joined 
niereli’ hy s(»i(lciiii^ as a sjx't ia- 
lity in tlu* Piahhakai Lamps. 

'I'ht' inoi i\ e i^owei is Miiiplicd hy 
a too iniLdas I'aijj^int* I'hrouch- 
out the ma mil act nri n;.j proet'ss meehanital 
aid has been takt'n advantage t)( \vheit‘vti 
4)()ssible and iu> st ope whatsoever has been 
' iiKli vidnalit V of the workmen 



The Prabbakai 
Lantern. 


()c,ih^ Woiks ha\e hilly {^laspetl 
<)i a 111 iss piodm lion anti in (nth'i 
to at hit'\ t* It tht*y ha\t* eipnppi'd 
1 hell L intt*t n -shop with a senarate 
m,i< hint' for tat.h mai«»r t)i minor 
ojicialion in the ma nufat tin i nj; 
{fiott.ss a ml inmu'diatelv the 
plant IS { apabh' ot manii.'atdiinn}^ 
<i thoiisantl lamps ))ei day wlu'n 
w oi ked to Its I nlit'sl t'apat it \ . 


l)[es toim a \crv impoiiant 
anti intcci-.i) p^ut m the inanir 
fattiiiinc of lamps and biiiiu'is 
• ind a ( win ern mannl at tnn nj^ 
ihcst* ai t n Ics, It not e(jnii)pt'd 
P» mak'* liu'ii OW'D tlK‘>, will 
ha\ c to t oust anti \ d e p t* n d 
upon «alK*rs lor them, •’baking 
inU> t on^idei a t ion this threat 
lU'ed, I l»'y ha\'t' .1 Iso a tided lt> t his 
]")htid ( oniidele it'pair a n d 
(lit* inakii;;j: '^Ijop h t t e d wdth 
lathes 1 a n tl v e r y aeeuiafe 


left to the 


|)R*('ision 

drill inji^/'shapinc, pbminc -^nd to<d Hiding 
marhiims. 
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